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PREFACE 

Tbb  introduction  of  this  work  to  the  physician  and  student  is  made  easy 
by  the  widespread  and  favorable  acquaintance  it  has  achieved  among  those 
who  have  studied  on  the  Continent  or  have  read  it  in  the  origioal.  The 
preface  to  the  first  edition  sets  forth  the  value  of  a  text  produced  by  the 
collaboration  ot  a  number  of  authors,  each  a  master  of  his  branch  of  the 
specialty.  The  plan  of  collaboration  has  been  carried  on  in  the  translation. 
Up  to  the  [Hesent  no  similar  one  volume  work  has  appeared  upon 
the  market. 

A  further  distinct  advantage  is  the  concise  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  no  time  is  lont  in  referring  to  any  one 
descriptive  passage.  The  etiology,  patholc^y,  symptomatology  and  treat- 
ment are  all  complete,  but  as  short  as  compatible  with  their  purpose.  The 
book  covers  the  entire  field  of  pediatrics  as  completely  as  more  bulky  vol- 
umes. The  discussions  of  the  individual  disease  conditions  are  absolutely 
depeudaUe  and  the  therapeutic  measures  advised  are  in  line  with  the  moat 
recent  accepted  usage. 

Due  to  the  interest  of  the  American  collaborators  much  has  been  added 
to  the  original  subject  matter  and,  through  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends, 
who  know  the  book  in  the  original,  a  large  number  of  illustrations  have  also 
been  added.  The  editors  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  their  associates, 
by  whose  help  we  were  enabled  to  bring  this  work  to  completion,  for  their 
keen  interest  and  their  painstaking  study  of  the  sections  revised  by  them. 
We  also  wish  to  thank  Dr.  R.  0.  Beard,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  his  careful  revision  of  the  English. 
To  J.  B.  lippincott  Company  we  feel  especially  indebted  for  their  patience 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  translation. 

May  the  volume  find  as  great  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  translation 
as  it  has  bad  in  the  origiaaL 

J.  P.  S. 
C.  A.  S. 
■  November  1st,  1922. 
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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  GERMAN  EDITION 

A  LARGE  numberof  medical  text-booka,  the  products  of  thecoUaboration  of 
a  number  of  authors,  have  recently  appeared.  The  great  favor  with  which 
these  works  are  received  is  the  best  indication  of  their  value.  When,  there- 
fore, I  was  approached  in  1909  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Piaher  with  the  suggestion 
that  I  edit  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  text  on 
Internal  Medicine  by  Krehl-Mering,  I  had  no  hesitancy  especially  since 
pediatrics  is  no  longer  a  subject  in  which  one  author  can  have  complete 
knowledge  of  all  branches.  I  was  able  to  interest  a  number  of  the  most 
prominent  pediatrists  who  were  competent  to  write  on  the  special  subjects 
assigned  to  them.  I  believe  that  the  work  of  these  associates  and  the  new 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  in  this  volume  with  its  numerous  apt 
illustrations  justify  its  production  in  spite  of  the  great  numberof  text-books 
on  pediatrics  already  on  the  market. 

In  order  to  give  the  student  and  general  practitioner  an  introduction 
into  the  subject  and  an  understanding  of  the  child  itself,  it  has  beon  thought 
fit  to  make  the  general  part  very  extensive.  Id  the  special  part,  those 
diseases  not  peculiar  to  childhood  and  fully  described  in  text-books  of  gen- 
eral medicine  were  merely  touched  upon,  in  order  to  give  space  to  the 
diseases  that  present  definite  peculiarities  in  childhood  or  occur  only  in 
children.  A  certain  amount  of  duplication  must  pf  course  occur,  as  for 
instance  in  those  diseases  classed  as  acute  infections  or  "  children's  diseases." 
These  are  all  considered  in  texts  on  general  medicine,  but  belong  specifically 
to  this  work.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  give  full  space  to  those  diseases 
of  childhood  that  are  barely  touched  upon  in  general  texts,  but  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  pediatrist.  Thus  the  subjects  of  varicella,  pertussis  and 
measles,  (pven  only  one,  two  and  one  pages  respectively  in  the  Krehl-Mering 
text,  have  been  accorded  seven,  ten  and  two  and  a  half  pages  in  this  book. 

More  space  than  is  customary  is  devoted  to  early  infancy.  The  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  are  discussed  by  the  most  able  authors  in  accordance 
with  most  recent  research.  Those  physicians  who  are  accustomed  to  the  old 
classification  of  dyspepsia,  catarrh  and  enteritis,  may  be  somewhat  confused 
at  first.  The  discussion  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  the  nutritional  processes  in  the  light  of  functional  tests.  These 
have  led  to  a  new  classification  and  a  more  rational  treatment.  The  older 
claasiScation,  though  simple,  is  actually  of  little  value  as  far  as  treatment  is 
concerned.  Those,  however,  who  have  already  acquired  this  more  recent 
view  as,  no  doubt,  all  undei^aduates  have,  will  gladly  recognize  its  great 
advances  and  will  take  advantage,  clinically,  of  the  benefits  afforded  by  it 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disturbances  of  nutrition,  a  most  difficult  phase  of 
the  practice  of  pediatrics. 

As  far  as  the  use  of  varied  sizes  of  print  is  concerned,  the  small  print 
ifi  used  for  introductions  and  notes  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature,  not 


vi  PREFACE  TO  SEVENTH  GERMAN  EDITION 

bavJDK  direct  bcariiiK  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  but  eswntial  for  its 
understandinK  and  to  Iw  especially  hroURht  to  the  reader's  notice. 

The  excellent  ensemble  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  interest  and  painstakini; 
care  of  the  publisher  who  has  span-d  no  means  to  produce  the  liest  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Hia  efforts  have  further  made  it  poaaiblo  to  obtain  new 
illustrations  that  arc  most  applicable  to  the  t«xt. 

May  this  new  text-book  be  a  reliable  guide  and  advisor  to  both  the 
under^^uate  and  practicing  physician. 

E.  Feer. 


PREFACE  TO  SEVENTH  GERM.VN  EDITION 

The  demand  for  a  new  edition,  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  last, 
has  necessitated  but  few  changes.  Nevertheless,  all  the  authors  have 
revised  their  sections  and  made  additions  and  improvements.  Special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  enlarge  upon  the  therapy.  By  more  concise  handling 
of  several  sections,  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  volume 
by  twenty-four  pages. 

In  place  of  our  lat«  colleague,  Professor  Toblcr,  Professor  Noeggerath 
consent^'d  to  lake  on  a  portion  of  the  work  and  has  completely  revised  the 
section  on  genito-urinary  diseases,  bringing  out  the  advances  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  study  of  the  nephropathies. 

I-^irthcrmore,  we  must  again  report  the  loss  of  a  colleague,  Professor 
Martin  Thicmich,  who  died  February  16,  1921,  followii^  a  long  illness,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  This  was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  our  text-book  but  also 
to  the  science  of  pediatrics  and  the  University  of  I.eipzig.  Hb  last  work 
was  the  correction  and  revision  of  his  section  of  this  text. 

E.  Feer. 
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Thb  aew-born  infaot  is,  by  no  means,  to  be  considered  a  miniature  of  the 
adult.  While  obvious  differences  are  shown  externally  in  the  relatively 
large  head  and  small  face,  the  short  extremities,  the  notable  arching  of  the 
thoracic  walls,  the  undeveloped  genitalia,  etc;  numerous  other  differences  in 
anatomic  and  histologic  structure  and  in  the  physiologic  functions  of  the 
various  organs  and  systems  of  organs  are  discoverable  by  careful  study. 
Certain  of  these,  of  especial  interest  to  the  physician,  will  be  described. 
Those  which  are  merely  of  anatomic  interest,  or  useful  in  the  study  of  cases 
which  come  to  autopsy  will  be  specifically  noted  in  Chapter  III. 

The  body  of  the  child  contains  more  water  than  that  of  the  adult ;  the 
largest  percentage  is  found  in  the  fetus;  the  proportion  decreases  rapidly 
toward  puberty.  The  body  of  the  new-born  contains  about  25  per  cent. 
of  solids  and  that  of  the  adult  about  33  per  cent.  Under  normal  conditions, 
an  increased  water  content  of  the  infant  body  causes  a  correspondingly 
increased  tuii;or  or  sense  of  resistance  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues. 

Among  the  differences  described  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
entire  organism,  special  attention  may  be  caUed  to  one  item.  In  the  last 
months  of  fetal  life,  a  considerable  deposit  of  iron  salts  is  gathered  in  the 
liver,  enabling  the  infant  to  exist  for  a  varying  length  of  time  upon  a  diet  as 
poor  in  iron  as  mother's  or  cow's  milk,  without  lack  of  this  essential  material 
for  the  purpose  of  blood  metabolism. 

The  Anatomic  and  Hemodynamic  Relations  ot  the  Heart— These  show 
great  departures  from  adult  life.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  heart  in  the 
oew-bom  averages  about  20-25  grams,  about  one-twelfth  the  adult  weight  of 
the  organ.  At  birth  the  organ  forms  about  0.7  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight 
compared  to  about  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight  in  the  nursling. 
The  relative  or  percentage  weight  of  the  heart  usually  falls  to  about  0.5  per 
cent,  during  the  firet  year.  The  weights  of  the  musculature  of  the  right 
and  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  about  equal  at  birth,  but  the  left  ventricle  is 
double  the  weight  of  the  right  by  the  close  of  the  first  six  months.  The  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  only  slightly  thicker  than  that  of  the  right;  and  the 
heart,  with  its  large,  wide  ventricles,  has  a  much  lower  resistance  to  work 
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against  because  of  the  relatively  lar^  lumen  and  the  lanter  sectional  area 
of  the  arteries.  This  is  shown  by  the  systolic  pressure,  which  is  80-90  mm. 
of  mercury  in  the  infant  and  110-120  mm.  in  the  adult.  The  pulse  is  more 
frequent,  ranging  from  134  during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing in  rate  to  about  90  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  years.  It  is  more 
elastic  and  compressible.  The  complete  circuit  of  the  blood  is  more  rapid 
than  in  the  adult.  \Vhen  one  considers  that  neither  the  heart  muscle  nor 
the  arterial  waits  have  been  injured  by  the  insidious  poisoning  of  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  or  by  chronic  and  recurring  infections,  and  that  arterio- 
sclerosis is  a  condition  abnost  unknown  in  childhood,  it  may  be  readily 
understood  that  the  vascular  system  can  withstand  the  severest  demands 
upon  it  and  can  compensate  serious  obstructions  to  the  circulation  for  a 
long  time.  However,  for  a  time,  during  the  development  of  puberty, 
the  heart  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  body 
and  changes  in  its  anatomic  relations  may  cause  functional  lesions  or 
cardiac  insufficiencies. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  life,  the  period  in  which  the  physiologic 
loss  of  weight,  due  to  the  output  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  occura,  the 
blood  has  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of  hfemoglobin,  an  increased  num- 
l>er  of  cells  and  a  higher  specific  gravity.  This  concentration  disappears 
during  the  first  month,  and  after  that  a  very  gradual  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  hffimoglobin,  in  the  relative  number  of  erythocj'tea  and  in  the 
alight  leucocytosis  continues,  until,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the 
blood  of  the  child  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  adult.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  concentration  of  the  blood  through  the  loss  of  fluids  from  the 
body  is  the  main  cause  of  the  natal  leucocytosis  since  the  muiiber  of  cells 
drops  rapidly  in  the  second  and  third  days  aft«r  birth  while  the  body  is  still 
losing  in  weight.  A  slight  Bccondary  rise  in  the  white  cell  count  is  often 
noted  in  the  second  week  coinci<lent  with  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  In  general  the  total  leucocyte  count  after  this  time  is  little  higlier  in 
the  infant  than  in  the  adult.  The  lymphocyl*>s  form  from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
of  all  leucocytes  in  the  first  year  and  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles 
form  50  to  GO  per  cent.  From  this  time  on  the  neutrophiles  increase  and 
the  lymphocytes  decrease  in  relative  numbers.  Their  percentages  are  about 
equej  (at  about  45  per  cent.)  at  five  to  six  years.  The  count;*  of  eosino- 
philic and  basophilic  leucoej-tcs  and  of  transitional  cells  are  about  the  same 
in  infancy,  childhood  and  maturity.  The  blood  does  not  assume  its  normal 
adult  picture  until  about  the  time  of  puberty.  During  the  years  of  infancy, 
however,  the  leucocytes  remain  slightly  increased  and  a  peculiarity  in  the 
percentage  of  their  various  forms  is  maintained  to  the  end  of  childhood;  the 
lymphocytes  representing  50  per  cent.,  while,  later,  they  decrease  lo  about 
25  per  cent.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  life,  the  normal  ha-mt^Iobin 
content  is  alwut  36  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  adult.  From  these  high 
values,  the  percentage  begin.s  to  diminish  at  once  and,  after  two  weeks,  the 
fall  is  very  rapid.  By  the  fifth  month  the  value  reaches  very  nearly  the 
minimum  and  is  far  below  the  value  of  adult  life. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  and  its  mechanics  present  important  differ- 
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ences.  The  thorax  of  the  new-born,  with  its  high  arch  and  its  lesser  length, 
is  always  in  the  phase  of  almost  extreme  inspiration,  the  ribs  forming 
Dearly  a  right  ai^e  with  the  vertebral  column.  As  a  result,  the  breathing 
is  almost  entirely  abdominal  or  diaphragmatic.  To  compensate  for  the 
shallowness  of  the  respiration,  its  frequency  is  increased  and  every  added 
demand  upon  the  respiratory  function  of  pathologic  origin  produces  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  respirations.  As  the  child  grows  older  and  is  not 
continuously  recumbent,  the  upright  position  causes  a  gradual  change  in  the 
form  of  the  chest  which  makes  thoracic  breathing  possible.  The  weight  of 
the  abdominal  organs  and  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  vertical  position  tend 
to  draw  down  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  The  larger  air  passages, 
larynx,  trachea  and  bronchi,  are  also  affected  by  the  downward  stress. 
The  ribs,  which  were  initially  transverse  to  the  vertebral  column,  not  only 
take  an  obliquely  downward  position  but  also  change  shape  by  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  at^te,  which  increases  the  thoracic  space  and  gives  more  room 
for  the  lungs,  both  anteropostenorly  and  laterally.  The  ultimate  results  of 
these  anatomic  changes  upon  functional  activity  are  seen  in  the  gradual 
assumption  of  the  mixed  tj-pe  of  breathing  (thoracic  and  diaphragmatic) 
in  the  increased  volume  of  the  respiration  and  in  the  reduced  frequency  of 
its  rhythm. 

These  changes  are  completed  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  year,  at  which 
time  the  nimiber  of  the  respirations  has  been  reduced  from  40  or  45  per 
minute,  at  birth,  to  25.  The  respiratory  volume  ranges  from  27  to  42  c.c. 
during;  the  first  lux  months  of  life;  while  it  increases  to  78  c.c.  durit^  the 
second  six  months  and  to  135  c.c.  by  the  end  of  the  first  year    (Gregor). 

Later,  the  number  of  respirations  is  reduced  very  gradually,  so  that  the 
average,  during  rest  and  sleep,  at  two  years  of  age,  is  about  24  per  minute, 
at  five  years  about  20  per  minute,  and  at  ten  years  about  18  per  minute. 
The  individual  respirations  grow  deeper,  the  mechanism  works  more  eco- 
nomically and  is  readily  able  to  overcome  temporary  demands  for 
increased  activity  by  its  greater  elasticity,  indicated  both  in  frequency 
and  volume. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  rhythm, 
during  the  first  months  of  life,  and,  at  times,  even  up  to  the  third  year,  is 
not  dways  regular.  In  the  young  infant,  pauses  of  varying  length  may 
occur  (Czemy).  The  diflferences  in  respiration,  dependent  upon  sex,  the 
thoracic  type  of  the  female  and  the  abdominal  type  of  the  male,  do  not 
make  their  appearance  until  after  the  tenth  year.  More  or  legs  permanent 
matfOTmations  of  the  thoracic  wall  may  occur  in  infants  as  a  result  of 
pathologic  conditions,  such  as  forced  respiration  and  an  abnormal  softness 
of  the  ribs.  These  may  be  due  in  part  to  an  incurvation  of  the  thoracic 
wall  at  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 

THK  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NUTRITION 

TT»e  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  nutrition  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  undeistanding  of  the  pathology  of  childhood.  Because  milk  is  the  chief 
article  of  diet,  during  the  first  year  we  incline  to  classify  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  digestive  processes  according  to  the  kinds  of  milk  in.  common 
use.  Practically,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  addition  to  the  human  milk, 
only  that  of  the  cow  and  goat.  Asses'  milk,  with  its  very  low  fat  content, 
is  hard  to  get  and  not  indispensable. 

In  the  following  table'  the  more  important  constituents  and  peculiar- 
ities of  woman's,  cow's  and  goat's  milk  are  arranged  for  ready  comparison 
and  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Prrcentaob  CouPosiTiON  and  Peccuabitieb  or  Milk. 


Woo-„-. 

Cow'i 

Go»Ci 

Water 

87 
13 

0.15-0.30 

0.12-0.17 

1.0  -1.5 

0.6  -1.0 

0.5 

7.0 

4.0 
(1.3-9.0) 

0.14-0.28 

0.03 

0.05 

0.0005 

0.043 
650-750 
alkalin 

85 

88 
12 

0.55 

0.5 

3.0-4.0 

3.0 

0.3 

4.fr-*.5 

3.0-4.0 

0.7 
0.2 
0.24 
0.001* 
0.1 
650-750 

320-550 

Nitro^n  in  proU^in 

0.43 

l*otow 

F&t 

4.4 

CUoritie 

Heat  value  (caloriw  per  litre) 

Reaction  to  liUnuB 

Combining  power  (addity),  per  litre 
with  blue  Ittratu  in  N/10  add. 

amphoteric 

The  total  nitrogen  consists  largely  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  caseinogcn, 
lactolbumins  and  lactoglobulins.  A  small  fraction  is  found  in  ammonia  and 
in  extractives,  which  are  probably  excretion  products  of  the  lacteal  gland; 
some  may  also  be  found  in  the  questionable  lactomucins.  The  caseinogen, 
or  more  properly  the  caseinogcns,  because  we  have  to  deal  with  different 
substances  in  the  various  kinds  of  milk,  are  acid  protein  bodies  containing 
phosphorus.  They  arc  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  acids,  bases  and 
salt  solutions;  and  are  held  in  solution  or  in  an  ultramicroBcopically  fine 
colloidal  suspension  in  the  milk  by  alkalis  or,  more  properly,  by  aJkalin 
earths.  The  lactalbumins  and  lactoRlobulins  are  usually  called  soluble  pro- 
teins, in  contradistinction  to  the  ca.seinogen  which  Ls  called  an  insoluble 
protein.  Clinically,  great  stress  has  boon  laid  for  a  long  while  upon  this 
difference,  because  the  less  digowtible  cow's  milk  actually  and  relatively 
contains  more  caseinogen  than  human  milk.  At  first,  it  appeared  that  the 
greater  digestibility  of  human  milk  was  due  to  the  presence  of  larger  amounts 
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of  the  sojiiblc  protein,  as  well  as  to  the  demonstrated  differences  in  the  two 
caseins.  When  coagulated  by  acid  or  by  the  action  of  ferments,  to  the  oper- 
atioD  of  which  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is  necessary,  the  caseinogen  of 
cow's  milk  forma  a  more  solid  and  a  coarser  curd  than  that  of  human  milk; 
and,  upon  digestion  in  vitro  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaves  a 
residue  of  "pseudonuclein,"  sparingly  soluble  and  digested  only  after  a 
long  time  and  with  great  difficulty.  This  is  not  found  in  human  milk. 
The  facts,  later  to  be  discussed  more  fully,  that  the  direct  absorption  of 
lactalbumin  and  lactoglobulin,  formerly  accepted  as  a  fact,  has  been  proved 
&n  error,  and  that  the  appearance  in  the  intestine  of  this  undigested 
"  pHBudonuclein "  has  no  pathogenic  significance,  have  limited  the  value 
of  these  findings. 

Milk-sugar,  of  which  human  milk  contains  a  larger  percentage  than 
either  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  is  chemically  the  same  substance  in  the 
three  varieties. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  milk  fats  which  represent  complicated  mixtures 
of  various  glycerin  esters  and  free  fatty  acids.  They  are  inconstant  in 
their  compoeitiou  and  are  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  fats 
erf  the  food  digested  by  the  milk-producer.  Cow's  milk  contains,  in  round 
numbers,  four  times  as  much  volatile  fatty  acid  as  does  human  milk. 

The  fat  content  (see  table)  shows  greater  minimal  and  maximal  vari- 
ations than  any  other  constituent.  Apart  from  individual  differences, 
found  alike  in  human  and  in  animal  milk,  we  note  that  in  both  the  first 
portion  of  the  milk  extracted  from  the  organ  contains  a  smaller  percentage 
of  fat  than  docs  the  later  output,  and  that  the  fat  content  increases  pro- 
portionately and  gradually  as  the  gland  is  emptied;  showing  the  most 
gradual  increase  in  hreast^^  which  secrete  large  quantities.  The  average 
percentage  of  fat  content  is  therefore  smaller  in  milk  obtained  from  a  freely 
secreting  organ  than  from  one  which  secretes  less. 

The  various  mineral  constituents  shown  in  the  ash  receive  much  atten- 
tion at  present.  In  part,  these  constituents  are  found  in  the  organic  com- 
ponents of  the  milk  and  especially  in  the  protein  bodies,  in  the  molecules  of 
which  they  are  incorporated  with  greater  or  less  stability;  and,  in  part,  they 
«e  found  as  certain  preformed  salts  in  diffusible  and  more  or  less  ionized 
state  in  solution  in  the  whey. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  is  mu<:h  greater  in  animal  milk 
than  in  human  milk,  corresponding  to  the  greater  demand  which  the  more 
mpid  growth  of  the  young  animal  makes.  This  is  especially  true  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus,  the  two  important  inorganic  constituents  of  bone.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  human  and  animal  milk  are  comparatively 
poor  in  chlorine.  The  mineral  content  of  the  ash  of  human  milk  has  not  the 
aune  relation  to  the  body-ash  of  the  new-bom,  as  von  Bunge  has  found  to 
be  true  of  the  milk  and  body-ash  of  several  very  rapidly  growing  animals. 
It  is  adequate,  however,  with  probably  the  single  exception  of  its  iron  con- 
tent, to  the  normal  nutritive  demands  of  growth  and  repair  and  of  functional 
development  in  all  the  infantile  organs. 

The  reaction  of  fresh  milk  to  litmus  is  amphoteric  or  alkalin.    Upon 
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standing,  the  ensuing  bacterial  action  fennents  the  milk-sugar  and  pro- 
duces acid.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  milk  intended  for  infant  feeding 
and  will,  therefore,  be  discussed  further  in  the  chapter  upon  that  subject. 

The  tendency  of  cow's  milk  to  sour  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  human 
milk.  This  is  of  major  importance  in  the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  for 
with  cow's  milk  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  secreted 
by  the  stomach  is  changed  into  combined  form  and  the  appearance  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  greatly  delayed  or  may  entirely  fail.  While 
acid  cells  are  found  in  the  gastric  glands  both  of  the  fetus  and  the 
new-bom  it  is  approximately  two  years  before  they  reach  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  gastric  mucosa  of  the  infant  is  relatively  thick  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  relatively  thin,  although  all  the  layers  of  the  latter  are  present. 
The  elastic  tissue  of  the  stomach  is  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  arteries  of  the 
organ  for  some  time  after  birth. 

To  the  constant  constituents  of  milk  belong,  in  varjing  quantity, 
various  ferments  and  certain  immune  bodies.  The  former  have  long  been 
considered  important  to  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  while  the  latter  have  been  supposed  to  be  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  high  grades  of  immunity  which  appear  with  the  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  food.  This  view,  on  first  consideration  a  very  essential 
one,  and  chiefly  because  the  usual  practice  of  boiling  milk  for  a  short  time, 
kills  these  ferments  and  immune  bodies,  but  without  affecting  the  food- 
value  of  the  milk,  does  not  seem  tenable  today. 

Neither  human  milk  nor  cow's  milk  has  the  same  composition  at  the 
beginning  of  lactation  as  it  has  when  the  function  is  fuUy  established,  save 
for  relatively  minor  changes,  it  then  becomes  constant  and  remains  so 
throughout  the  period. 

The  colostrum  is  the  initial  secretion  of  the  functionating  mammary 
gland;  it  is,  at  first,  small  in  quantity,  but  gradually  increases.  It  is  a 
yellow  fluid,  viscid  because  of  its  high  protein  and  globulin  content,  and 
coagulates  upon  heating.  It  contains  about  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  milk 
sugar;  its  fat  content  varies  within  wide  limits.  The  fat  is  not  chemically 
identical  with  the  fat  of  the  later  milk  of  the  same  animal.  In  the  woman, 
the  transition  from  colostrum  to  milk  is  normally  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  colostra!  condition  of  the  milk  is  the  discovery 
of  colostra]  corpuscles  (see  Fig.  1)  that  is,  of  leucocytes  loaded  with  coarse 
and  fine  fat  droplets,  which  are,  at  first,  very  numerous  in  each  microscopic 
field,  but  later  are  few  and  require  careful  search.  Czcmy  has  shown  that 
they  are  leucocytes  and,  according  to  more  recent  investigation  upon  the 
human  subject,  are  lyniphocj'tcs  which  take  care  of  the  unchanged,  non- 
absorbable fat,  present  in  the  temporary  hypersecretion  of  the  mammary 
gland,  by  emulsifying  it  and  removing  it  through  the  lymph  channels, 
They  are  foimd  whenever  there  is  congestion  of  the  gland  and  to  this  fact 
attaches  their  clinical  interest. 

Since  the  milk  of  animals  is  not  used  directly  from  the  udder,  but  is 
usually  pasteurized  or  sterilized  and  is  variably  diluted  for  infant  use,  it  is 
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r  to  coosiderj  from  the  viewpoint  of  clinical  interest,  the  physical 
and  chemical  changes  which  follow. 

Dilution  produces  a  slower  coagulation  and  a  finer  curd.  Heating, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  milk  be  heated  to  70-80°  C.  (ISC-lSO"  F.), 
for  a  long  time,  or  brought  to  the  boilii^  point  for  a  short  time — causes  a 
partial  precipitation  of  the  phosphates  or  alkaUn  earths  and  the  formation 
oi  insoluble  tricalcium  citrate,  which  delays  clotting,  a  process  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  soluble  calcium  salts,  and  thus  forms  a  finer  curd. 
lACtalbumin  is  partiaUy  coagulated  at  55°  C.  (140°  F.)  but  is  not  completely 
prwripitated  by  boihng,  a  part  being  held  in  solution  by  the  caseinogen  and 
alkalin  salts.    A  portion  of  the  casein<%en  is  dissociated  into  casein  and  its 
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base,  which  causes  the  formation  of  the  skin  or  pellicle  upon  the  surface  of 
boiled  milk.  The  milk-sugar  is  changed  into  caramel  by  continued  boiling 
and  the  brown  color  of  commercial  preparations  which  have  been  excessively 
sterilized  is  due  to  a  reaction  between  the  milk-«ugar  and  the  caseJnogen. 
Similarly,  long  continued  heating  causes  a  coalescence  of  the  fat  globules. 
The  inorganic  constituents  are  greatly  changed  upon  boiling  by  the  breaking 
up  of  their  organic  combinations,  but  nothing  deBnite  is  known  about  the 
import  of  these  changes  in  the  physiology  of  nutrition.  The  ferments  and 
the  most  of  the  immune  bodies  are  destroyed  at  60°-80°  C.  (140°-180°  F.). 

As  the  child  develops,  it  is  finally  able  to  utilize  the  mi;ted  diet  of  the 
adult,  the  discussion  of  which  is  not  essential  here. 

During  the  first  year  of  life,  the  child  takes  nourishment  entirely  by 
suckling  and  swallowing.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year,  when 
the  premolara  have  developed,  that  the  child  learns  to  m&sticate  hb  food. 
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In  suckling  from  the  mother's  breast,  even  the  new-bom  may  develop 
considerable  negative  pressure.  But  this  negative  pressure  of  the  oral 
cavity  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  the  extraction  of  the  railJi.  Besides 
this,  the  closure  of  the  jaws  and  the  pressure  upon  the  musculature  of  the 
areola  cause  a  reflex  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscles.  Psychic  influence 
also  plays  some  part  in  the  relaxation  of  the  breast.  From  the  very  com- 
plexity of  these  reflex  reactions,  we  may  anticipate  that  there  are  wide 
individual  differences  in  the  ease  with  which  the  breast  may  be  emptied, 
even  though  the  suckling  powers  of  the  children  be  equal.  This  proves 
especially  true  when  the  milk  is  expressed  or  pumped  out. 

The  liquid  nourishment  passes  the  comparatively  small  mouth  of  the 
infant  rapidly.  According  to  Tobler'a  observations  on  a  four-year-old  boy, 
3-5  C.C.  of  s^va  are  added  to  100  c.c,  of  milk.  In  children  during  the  first 
four  months,  in  whom  the  mouth  ia  comparatively  dry  and  the  secretion 
of  saliva  scant,  there  is  probably  even  less  admixture.  By  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  month,  the  secretion  is  much  more  abundant  and  until  the  child 
learns  to  swallow  the  saliva  it  may  run  from  the  mouth. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  certain  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
infant's  mouth  which  fit  it  for  the  mechanics  of  suckling.  The  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  lips  is  studded  with  numerous  papillie  (the  pars  viLosa)  and  the 
middle  portion  of  the  upper  Up  is  prolonged  in  a  median  labial  tubercle. 
These  structures  with  a  series  of  marked  transverse  ridges  or  rv^a  on  the 
hard  palate  aid  in  holding  the  nipple.  The  collapse  of  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  cheeks  in  the  suckling  act  ia  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  sucking 
pads,  specialized  masses  of  fat  which  lie  below  the  superficial  fascia  and 
are  pressed  against  the  gums  when  a  negative  pressure  is  produced  in  the 
oral  cavity.  Hasse  has  pointed  out  that  in  sucking,  the  milk  passes  the 
mouth  by  way  of  two  functional  passages — the  median  salivary  cavity, 
between  the  tongue  and  soft  palat«,  and  the  lateral  salivary  cavity  between 
the  cheeks  and  gums.  In  either  case  the  fluid  is  dischai^d  into  the  pharynx 
through  narrow  posterior  apertures  lying  between  the  soft  palate  and 
larynx  medially  and  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  laterally.  As  the 
larynx  hes  at  a  relatively  high  level  it  is  possible  for  fluids  to  pass  through 
these  openii^  into  the  lower  port  of  the  pharynx  without  entering  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx  even  when  this  structure  is  open. 

Ptyalin  is  certainly  found  in  the  saliva  of  the  new-born,  althoi^h  in 
small  quantities,  but  there  ia  nothing  in  the  milk  upon  which  it  can  act. 
When  gruels  or  flour  are  added  to  the  diet,  its  function  is  required. 

The  stomach  of  the  young  infant  is  but  slightly  developed  as  to  the  fun- 
dus; the  lesser  curvature,  because  of  the  fulness  of  the  intestine,  is  more 
horizontal  and  its  concavity  ia  directed  backward  instead  of  to  the  right,  as 
in  the  adult.  This  pecuUarity  changes  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  stand 
and  to  walk,  when  the  vertical  pofition  of  the  organ  develops.  The  capacity 
of  the  stomach  is  at  first  very  small;  varying  in  individuals  and  according 
to  diet;  it  increases  rapidly  in  size  as  the  child  grows  older.  Exact  figures 
can  hardly  be  given  because  the  capacity  and  the  distensibility  are  not 
identical  imder  varying  conditions  of  feeding.    Such  conclusions  as  may  be 
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diawD  from  the  quantities  of  food  that  the  healthy  child  spontaneously 
takes  are  noted  in  the  second  chapter.  It  is  an  established  fact,  however, 
that  the  healthy  breast-fed  babe  occasionally  takes  much  greater  quantities 
of  food  at  one  time  than  would  seem  possible,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
Ibe  stomach,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  part  of  the  milk  passes  unchanged 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  while  the  child  is  nursing.^ 

The  histolt^c  structure  of  the  stomach  wall  evidently  shows  no  great 
differences  from  that  of  the  adult.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  all  the 
digestive  fermcntfi  are  present  in  the  stomach  of  the  new-born. 

The  casein  formation  in  the  stomach  occurs  rapidly  with  cow's  milk, 
after  it  has  become  acid  in  reaction.  With  human  milk  the  process  is 
■lower.  In  the  fonner  larger  flakes  of  curd  are  formed  than  in  the  latter. 
The  whey,  which  ia  separated  after  coagulation  and  which  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  salts,  the  milk-augar,  the  so-called  soluble  milk  proteins, 
and  other  constituents  about  which  little  is  known,  is  soon  acted  upon  suffi- 
deotly  by  the  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  permit  its  passage,  in  frac- 
tional quantities,  into  the  intestine  for  its  further  digestion  by  tr3T33in  and 
erepsin.  The  casein  in  the  stomach  content,  which  gradually  becomes 
more  solid,  is  digested  more  slowly  but  in  an  analogous  manner,  the  fer- 
ments attacking  the  outer  surface  and  digesting  it.  If  more  cow's  milk  bo 
put  into  the  stomach  before  this  dense  mass  of  cheese  is  completely  dis- 
solved, the  new  milk  spreads  itself  between  the  stomach  wall  and  the  outer 
surface  of  its  older  content  and  prevents  its  further  digestion  by  taking  up 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  ferments.  It  ia  possible  that  abnormal  changes 
in  the  direction  of  decomposition  may  develop  in  this  central  mass. 

The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the 
total  quantity  secreted,  but  also  and  directly  upon  the  power  of  the  food  to 
combine  with  it.  For  this  reason  it  ia  present  in  the  stomach  of  the  breast- 
fed infant  after  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  in  the  child  fed  with  cow's 
milk  only  after  two  and  a  laM  to  three  hours.  This  is  important,  because 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  has  an  antiseptic  action  which  the  combined  acid 
does  not  possess. 

N 

The  total  acidity,  varying  from  20-60  c.c.  —  acidity  per  100  c.c.  of  con- 
tent is  due  to  the  organic  acids  and  acid  salts,  and  especially  the  acid  phos- 
phates present,  rather  than  to  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  organic  acids 
arise  pEirtly  from  the  action  of  the  ferment  lipase  upon  the  fats,  which 
occurs  in  small  measure  in  the  stomach,  and  partly  from  bacterial  action. 

Flour  or  gruels,  given  with  or  without  additions  of  milk,  are  not  only 

'  The  stomach  of  the  new-born  infojit  ie  usually  almoet  vertical  in  position  with  the 
|K«ter  cuTTBture  to  the  left.  The  transverse  type  of  stomach  characteristic  of  infant^ 
■  established  with  the  distetition  of  the  viscua  at  birth  either  with  injected  fluid  or  with 
air  and  mucus.  Until  this  diat«ntioD  has  taken  place  the  anterior  surface  of  the  orgaji 
Bm  entirely  under  the  cover  of  the  liver  and  is  usually  covered  in  part  by  the  gastric 
«irfs«e  of  the  spleen.  The  aversRe  anatomic  capacity  of  the  stomach  is  about  1  ounce 
(33  cc.)  at  birth.  Thin  is  doubled  in  the  Gist  ten  davs,  tripled  in  the  first  month  and 
■MieaMd  ov«r  S-fntd  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  montna.  Aift«r  the  first  four  or  five  dajrs 
Um  lise  of  the  average  feeding  is  about  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  more  than  the  anatomic 
a|»eity  of  the  stomach  at  the  same  age. 
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changed  digestively  by  the  long  continued  action  of  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva, 
but  are  split  further  by  bacteria  mixed  with  them,  inducing  a  fennenta- 
tion,  the  products  of  which  are  usually,  in  part,  low  fatty  acids. 

The  duration  of  gastric  digestion  in  the  healthy  child  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  food.  After  an  abundant  feeding  of  breast-milk, 
the  stomach  is  empty  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  after  the  same  quantity 
of  cow's  milk  it  is  emptied  in  three  hours.  Smaller  feedings  leave  the  stom- 
ach in  a  correspondingly  shorter  time.  These  digestive  periods  obtain 
only  in  healthy  children;  even  the  slightest  disturbance  may  influence  the 
motiUty  of  the  stomach  so  greatly  tliat  the  food  may  remain  for  an  hour  or 
so  longer. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  stomach  empties  ja  regulated  by  the  closure 
of  the  pylorus  which  is  stimulated  reflexly  by  the  content  both  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  duodenum.  According  to  Tobler's  investigations,  food 
rich  in  fat  delaj-s  its  emptying. 

Small  quantities  of  salt  and  sugar  solutions  and  of  albumoses  are 
absorbed  by  the  gastric  mucosa.  The  larger  part  of  the  food  mass  passes 
into  the  intestine. 

The  acidity  of  the  gastric  content-s  is  reduced  in  the  duodenum  by  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  of  which  the  pancreatic  juice  contains  a 
large  percentage.    This  causes  a  withdrawal  of  alkali  from  the  body. 

The  digestive  changes  in  the  intestinal  tract  apparently  occur  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  adult.  All  the  ferments  of  the  intestine  and  the 
contiguous  glands,  even  including  the  prosecretin  and  the  hormone  se- 
cretin, which  are  found  in  the  adult,  are  present  in  the  new-bom,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  identified  in  the  fetus, 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  digestive  function  is  hardly  neces- 
sary here;  but  a  few  special  points  may  be  emphasized.  As  we  have  said, 
the  absorption  of  the  so-called  soluble  milk  proteins  unchanged  was 
formerly  accepted  as  a  fact.  This,  however,  has  been  disproved.  They, 
as  well  as  the  casein,  are  split,  in  part  even  in  the  stomach,  to  the  finer 
divisions  of  the  protein  molecule  (amJno-acids,  and  peptids)  and,  if  they 
are  not  oxidized,  are  used  in  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  the  synthesized 
body  protein.    This  is  true  even  of  the  proteins  of  the  human  milk. 

Milk-sugar  (lactose)  if  not  given  in  quantfties  beyond  the  limits  of 
digestion  and  absorption,  is  split  by  the  ferment  lactase  into  dextrose  and 
galactose.  If  this  enzymic  action  is  not  complete  and  if  the  remaining 
portion  is  not  fermented  by  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  the  milk-sugar  may 
be  absorbed  unchanged  and  is  then  excreted  in  the  urine,  as  it  is  if  paren- 
terally  formed.     This  incident  plays  a  part  in  pathologic  conditions. 

For  the  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  metabolic  processes  which 
are  to  be  described  later,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  products  of  the  digested  food  absorbed  during  the  whole  course  of 
gastro-intestinal  digestion,  but  that  there  is,  also,  a  secretion  of  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluids  containing  proteins  and  salts  into  the  tract.  It 
should  be  noted,  further,  that  the  colon,  in  which  no  actual  digestion  occurs, 
is  an  organ  of  absorption,  as  well  as  of  excretion,  and  especially  for  the 
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earthy  und  fixed  alkalia  and  for  iron  and  phosphorus.  The  time  neceasary 
for  the  passage  of  food  through  the  iatestine  varies,  normally,  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  feces,  consisting  of  particles  of  undigested  food  and  remnants  of 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  of  the  glands  accessory  to  it, 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  bacteria,  naturally  vary  in  consist- 
ency, color,  odor  and  mass  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  ingested, 
with  the  intensity  of  the  various  secretory  influences,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  peristalsis. 

The  first  evacuations  of  the  new-bom  consist  partly  of  epithelial  debris 
and  erf  the  secretions  of  the  fetal  intestinal  tract  and  its  adjacent  glands 
and.  in  part,  of  the  constituents  of  the  ingested  amnionic  fluid  and  of  sub- 
stances found  in  it,  e.  g.,  lanugo,  epidermal  cells,  etc.  Its  dark  green  color 
and  viscid  quality,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  meconium,  disappear  so  soon  as 
the  results  of  nulk  digestion  appear  in  the  stool.  This  usually  occurs 
between  the  second  and  fifth  day. 

Under  nomial  conditions  the  stool  of  the  breast-fed  infant  has  a  salve- 
like ronastcncy,  is  egg-yellow  in  color,  and  has  an  aromatic  and  acid  odor. 
The  bowel  movements  should  occur  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
More  frequent  bowel  movements,  generally  regarded  as  signs  of  chronic 
dyspepsia,  occur  with  surprising  readiness  in  children  who  are  developing 
normally.  They  are  thin  or  watery,  non-homogeneous  and  lumpy,  or  con- 
tain shi«ds,  and  are  full  of  minute  particles  of  greenish  mucoid  material  in 
which  traces  of  fecal  matter  are  imbedded.  The  odor  alone  is  like  that  of 
the  normal  breast-milk  stool ;  it  may  be  of  stronger  quality,  but  it  never  has 
the  (tensive  character  of  putrefactive  feces.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Gr^ior,  we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that  the  appearance  of  such  stools, 
which  are  usually  poor  in  substance,  is  due  to  a  relative  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  breast-^uilk,  although  an  increased  irritability  of 
the  secretory  and  motor  functions  of  the  intestine  must  be  presumed  as  a 
causative  factor. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  stools  which  are  yellow  when 
passed  may  change  to  a  green  color  when  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time. 
While  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin, 
in  the  intestine  or  after  evacuation,  are  not  fully  understood,  it  must  be 
stated  emphatically  that  the  condition  is  not  in  itself  pathologic. 

In  artificial  feeding  with  dilutions  of  cow's  milk,  or  with  mixtures  of 
cow's  milk  and  gruels  or  flour,  the  stool  is  usually  better  formed,  is  lighter 
in  color  than  the  breast-milk  stool,  and  has  a  slightly  unpleasant  or  even  a 
putrefactive  odor.  Ite  reaction  to  litmus  is  alkalin.  Every  deviation 
from  type  in  the  artificially-fed  must  be  taken  much  more  seriously  than 
variations  in  the  stools  of  the  breast-fed  infant  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
possibie  symptom  of  disturbance  of  nutrition. 

A3  the  change  to  a  mixed  diet,  with  only  moderate  quantities  of  milk,  is 
made,  the  normal  bowel  movements  take  on  the  charact«ri8tic  consistency 
of  the  evacuations  of  the  adult. 

The  entire  digestive  tract,  from  mouth  to  anus,  offers  a  suitable  soil  for 
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the  growth  of  numerous  varieties  and  straina  of  bacterial  flora.  It  may  be 
readily  understood  that,  even  during  the  first  few  hours  after  birth,  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  becomes  infected,  both  by  way  of  the  mouth  and 
the  anus,  with  numerous  micro-organisms  from  its  immediate  surroundings. 
All  do  not  enter  in  the  same  manner,  nor  do  all  find  an  equally  fertile  soil. 
It  is  manifestly  true  that  the  bacteria  found  in  the  stool  of  the  breast-fed 
child  are  of  other  varieties  and  of  lesser  number  than  those  seen  in  the  stool 
of  the  artificially-fed  infant. 

In  the  bowel  of  the  breast-fed  infant,  the  number  of  the  anaerobic 
bacillus,  bifidus  communis  (Tissier)  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  aerobic 
bacilli,  coh  communis  and  the  bacillus  lactia  aen^enes  (Escherich). 
Besides  these,  streptococci,  the  bacillus  acidophilus,  the  bacillus  butyricus 
immobilis  (the  bacillus  perfringens  of  the  French  authors),  the  "Koepfchen 
Ijacteria,"  (Escherich)  the  anaerobic  bacillus,  butyricus  mobilis,  and  the 
bacillus  putrificans  coli  (Bienstock)  which  causes  putrefaction,  and  several 
others,  are  commonly  found.  In  tlie  artificially-fed  infant,  the  colon 
bacillus  and  the  intestinal  cocci  are  most  common,  but  many  of  those  named 
above  are  also  present  and  usually  in  larger  number  than  in  the  stool  of  the 
breast-fed  child. 

From  the  cfinical  point  of  view,  and  for  several  reasons,  the  intestinal 
bacteria  are  interesting.  From  experimental  researches  upon  new-born 
animals,  which  die  when  a  sterile  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  maintained,'  it 
seems  possible  that  an  irreplaceable  physiologic  fimction  is  performed  by 
them  in  the  human  infant.  The  fact  that  a  continual  germicidal  activity 
is  exhibited  throughout  the  small  intestine,  especially  in  the  intervals 
between  the  d^estive  acts,  and  that  rapid  bacterial  growth  occuis  only 
in  the  colon,  where  the  actual  digestive  proces.s  is  completed,  makes  the 
problem  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  intesti- 
nal flora  upon  the  reactions  of  the  intestinal  content  has  been  established. 
These  producers  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  exist  in  constant  antag- 
onism to  each  other  and  determine  an  acid  or  alkalin  reaction  of  the  feces, 
according  to  the  predominance  of  each  type.  Of  course,  the  kind  of  food, 
apart  from  the  general  condition  of  the  organism,  has  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining this  predominance. 

Finally — another  point  not  to  be  overlooked — is  the  possibiUty  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  with  an  increase  of  the  usually  harmless 
saprophitic  bacteria,  they  may  acquire  a  virulence  which  makes  them 
pathc^nic  to  the  particular  infant. 

While  the  kidneys,  relatively  large  in  the  new-bom  and  during  infancy, 
show  normally  some  degree  of  fetal  lobulation,  they  generally  resemble 
those  of  the  adult;  so,  also,  does  the  urinary  tract.  The  urine,  during  the 
first  few  days  of  life,  is  scantj  and  concentrated,  tallyii^  with  the  small 
quantity  of  fluid  ingested  and  the  large  water  output  from  the  lungs.  It 
contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  an  amorphous  or  crys- 
talline form.    The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  albuminuria  in  the  new-bom. 


'  SchotleliuB  vs.  lluerfelder,  Nuttel,  etc. 
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the  subject  of  much  discuBsioo,  an  event  common  only  during  the  hrst  and 
aeoond  weeks  of  life  and  but  rarely  of  longer  duration,  is  no  more  definite 
than  that  of  the  occurrence  of  uric  acid  infarcts.  Without  going  deeper  into 
tbesp  questions,  amply  and  critically  discussed  by  Czemy  and  Keller,  it 
may  be  asserts  with  confidence  that  this  albuminuria  and  these  infarcts, 
while  probably  non-physiologic,  are,  at  most,  conditions  not  particularly 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

The  kidneys  weigh  about  25  grams  in  the  new-bom  and  increase  in 
wuf^t  betweca  19-  and  14-fold  between  birth  and  maturity.  They  double 
th^r  weight  in  the  first  year  and  triple  [t  by  three  years.  They  form  about 
0.6  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight  in  the  new-bom  as  compared  with  0.2  to  0.3 
per  cent,  in  the  adult.  They  occupy  a  relatively  larirer  proportion  of  the 
poetcrior  abdominal  wall  in  infancy  than  in  later  life,  their  lower  poles 
generally  lying  below  the  iliac  crests  and  their  upper  poles  extending  to  the 
Seventh  or  even  the  tenth  ribs.  Their  adult  skeletal  relations  are  estab- 
lished aa  the  child  habitually  assumes  the  erect  posture  and  the  lumbar 
region  elongates. 

The  bladder  is  almost  entirely  an  abdominal  structure  at  birth  and  in 
early  infancy.  In  the  contracted  state  its  apex  lies  about  midway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  pubis  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  its  base  lies 
behind  the  middle  third  of  the  sj'mphysis  pubis.  When  filled  the  fundus 
may  lie  above  the  level  of  the  umbiUcus 

So  soon  as  the  course  of  nutrition  is  normally  established  a  close  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  water  taken  and  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted 
beccHnes  clear;  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  ingested  water  reappearing 
in  the  urine.  Of  course  this  is  true  only  under  perfectly  normal  conditions. 
Tte  urine  is  voided  about  three  times  as  frequently  as  food  is  taken  and,  if 
water  be  given  between  meals,  micturition  may  occur  twenty  or  twenty-five 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  We  are  not  justified  in  speaking  of  phys- 
iologic incontinence  in  the  infant;  for  there  is  no  continuous  flow  of  urine. 

The  infantile  penis  varies  greatly  in  size  in  different  individuals.  No:^ 
mally  there  is  more  or  less  complete  phimosis  and  usuaUy  but  a  pinhead 
opening,  with  complete  adhesion  between  the  glans  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  prepuce.  Ndther  this,  nor  the  presence  of  epithelial  concretions  in  the 
RgioD  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  should  be,  under  any  circumstances,  an 
excuse  for  superfluous  and  disfiguring  operations  for  phimosis.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  necessary  to  lay  special  stress  upon  this  point. 

The  vulva  of  the  female  infant  gapes  because  of  the  slight  development 
<rf  the  labis.  This  phyciolt^c  prolapse  is  favorable  to  the  entrance  of 
fecal  particles  into  the  urethra  and  the  resulting  occurrence  of  cystitis. 
TTiis  etiolf^^  of  cystitis  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Genito-urinary  Diseases. 

Hie  skin  of  the  infant,  because  of  the  thinness  of  the  epithelial  layer  and 
the  greater  vascularity  of  the  papillary  layer,  is  more  tender,  softer  and 
more  intensely  colored  than  in  later  years.  These  differences  are  most 
marked  in  the  new-bom,  whose  skin  is  so  vascular  during  the  first  few  days 
that  a  physiolt^c  erythema-  neonatorum  b  described.    In  all  diseased  con- 
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ditiona  and,  especially  in  dUturbancce  of  nutrition,  a  distinct  pallor  rapidix 
takes  the  place  of  the  blush  of  health,  or,  a  more  serious  symptom,  a  slate- 
gray  coloring  may  appear. 

The  subcutaneous  fat  is  present  and,  in  normal  conditions,  fairly  well 
developed  over  the  whole  body  and  even  over  the  extensor  surfaces  of  th<? 
joints  where  it  is  absent  later  in  life.  When  the  watery  and  saline  constit- 
uents of  the  oriitanism  are  normal,  the  fat  gives  to  the  skin  of  the  infant  a 
tensity  and  elasticity — "turgor" — which,  with  its  fresh  color,  is  a  distinct 
indication  of  health. 

The  anatomic  development  of  the  sweat  glands  is  slight,  while  the 
opposite  is  true  of  the  sebaceous  glands  which  are  well  fonncd.  The  func- 
tional scantiness  of  the  perspiration  and  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  of 
sebum  in  the  new-bom  tally  with  these  facts. 

Finally,  the  mammaiy  fcltinds,  which  are  modified  cutaneous  organs, 
should  be  mentioned.  In  both  sexes  the  body  of  the  gland  represents  a 
flat  disc,  not  more  than  one  centimeter  in  thickness.  It  is  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  pale,  indistinct  areola,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mammilla 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  An  increase  in  the  volume  and  an  active 
functioning  of  the  gland  during  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  life  is  quite  a 
common  rule.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  hormone, 
circulatine  in  the  blood  of  the  babe,  which  stimulates  lactation  in  the 
mother.  Since  the  secretion  {"witch's  milk")  is  not  normally  excreted 
and  congestion  results,  the  fluid  has  the  consbtency  of  colostrum.  During 
the  first  few  days  of  the  first  month,  the  secretion  completely  disappears. 
Histologic  evidences  of  milk  secretion,  in  the  form  of  dilated  ducts  and 
alveoli  containing  remains  of  secretion,  may  be  found  sue  months  or  more 
after  birth. 

The  body  temperature '  of  the  infant  depends  upon  the  temperature 
of  ItR  surroundings  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  adult.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  premature  infants  and  in  those  who  are  congeni- 
tally  weak,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  a  poikilothemua  in  these  cases.  This 
condition  may  hIho  ap[)car,  however,  in  normally  strong  children.  Its  causa 
is  in  part  found  in  the  thinner  epithelial  layers  and  the  greater  vascularity 
of  the  skin.  On  Ihc  other  hand,  the  low  water  output  from  the  skin  of  the 
new-l»om  and  the  relative  excess  of  the  body  surface  to  its  actual  volume,' 
are  material  factors.  Slight  irregularities  in  heat  distribution,  which  is 
largely  a  function  of  the  body  surface,  may  cause,  therefore,  slight  variations 
of  IxKty  temperature  the  more  readily  becau.w  the  relatively  small  body 
mass  is  less  able  to  equalize  them  by  rapid  changes  in  heat  production. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  in  this  connection,  the  inadequacy  of 
thermal  regulation  due  to  the  non-<leveIopment  of  thennotaxic  and  thermo- 
inhibitory  centres,  since  analogies  in  other  nerve  function.",  as  in  the  motor 
field  of  thcnew-lx)m,  justify  the  assumption.    However  this  may  be,  clinical 

'  Sit  tpchnic  ii[  exninin.tlion. 

*  In  the  new-born  wc  tiave,  for  ench  kito  of  body-wriicht,  npproximBtetyRIOsquare 
cenlinK^ters  of  surface;  at  mx  months,  <)20  square  ct.-Dtim(^ti>r>;  ut  twelve  months,  hSO 
square  centimctrnti  at  four  years,  wc  still  have  50Usquaie  ccuLimetera;  while  the  adult 
has  only  300  square  eeDtimetera. 
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observation  has  proved  that  young  infante  may  be  cooled  or  overheated  by 
external  influences  much  more  readily  than  older  children.  There  is,  at 
least,  a  reduced  range  of  physiologic  heat  regulation.  Within  these  limits, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  exact.  The  healthy  infant,  surrounded  by  non-con- 
ducting substances,  maintains  a  temperature  between  36.8°  and  37.2°  C. 
(96.2*-99'  F.)  almost  continuously  without  the  aid  of  exteraal  heat. 
These  figures  mark  the  slight  morning  and  evening  range  of  temperature  by 
wotuin.  This  practical  monothermia,  according  to  the  careful  studies  of 
JundeD  and  Gofferj^,  who  took  temperatures  every  two  to  four  hours  by 
rectiun,  is  found  only  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life.  By  the  second 
otonth,  the  temperatures  similarly  taken,  revealed  variations  up  to  1°  C. 
(1.8'  F.)  a  range  in  which,  under  r^ular  conditions  of  sleep  and  growth, 
may  be  rcct^nized  a  nightly  fall  and  a  daily  plat«au.  Irregular  variations 
and  increaaes  over  37.5°  C.  (100°  F.)  in  children  who  have  not  been 
artificially  ^vanned  by  hot-water  bottiea  or  similar  agencies,  must  be 
considered  patholc^c. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  METABOLISM 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  great  importance  of  the  r61e 
which  the  nutrition  and  allied  phenomena  assume  in  the  life  of  the  infant — 
an  importance  which  will  be  emphasized  in  other  portions  of  the  work. 
It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  devote  a  special  chapter,  in  addition 
to  the  subsequent  detail  of  the  process  of  digestion,  to  the  physiology 
of  metabolism. 

a.  Nitrogen 
Nitn^ten  is  present  in  milk  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  protein.  The 
ivsearches  of  Bahrdt  and  Lai^tein  upon  new-bom  animals  have  demon- 
etrated  that  oven  the  protein  materials  of  the  milk  of  the  mother  animal 
undergo  very  complete  metabolism  into  amino  acid  and  amino  acid  com- 
plexes (peptids).  There  is  no  reason  why  the  results  of  these  researches 
may  not  be  transferred  to  the  human  new-bom.  If  this  were  done,  the 
h>-pothesc8  based  upon  the  differing  effects  of  feeding  homologous  and 
beteTOl<«ous  proteins,  as  represented  in  natural  and  artificial  feeding 
would  lose  support,  unless  we  also  assume  that  their  comparatively  simple 
cleavage  products  (amino-acids,  etc.),  retain  the  identical  characteristics 
of  the  protein  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  support  oT  this  latter  posi- 
tion, however,  no  definite  proof  has  as  yet  been  advanced.  Recently  various 
reseftTchcs  tend  to  show  that  foreign  protein  (egg)  may  be  absorbed  un- 
ehai^(ed  in  certain  nutritional  disturbances.  These  proteins  may  be 
found  in  the  blood  and  urine;  the  quantities  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  disturbance. 

Tlie  nitrogen  requirement  of  the  infant  is  evidently  small,  as  indicated 
by  the  low  nitrogen  content  of  human  milk.  This  should  be  remembered 
in  studying  the  requirements  of  the  nutrition  and  the  period  of  the  greatest 
rdattve  growth,  for  it  shows  how  little  an  excessive  protein  diet  can  be 
justified  by  the  indications  of  the  demands  of  natural  growth.    Certain 
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suthora  claim  that  the  protein  need  of  the  gron-ing  infant  is  fully  supplied 
when  7  per  cent,  of  its  caJoric  need  is  supplied  in  protein.  The  first  few  days 
of  life  only,  the  period  of  the  so-called  physiologic  loss  of  wf^ight,  present  an 
exception  to  thin,  for  if  the  child  be  nourished  during  this  period  with  milk 
of  an  established  lactation  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of  body  nitrogen,  wliich  is 
avoided  if  colostrum,  which  contains  much  more  nitrogen  than  docs  the 
fuU  milk  (Birk)  be  fed. 

In  the  healthy  child  the  absorption  and  retention  of  nitrogen  is  very 
complete.  Tlie  dried  feces  contain  only  4-4^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  even 
this  small  amount  confiiets  only  in  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which 
has  escaped  absorption.  At  least  an  equal  share  comes  from  the  nitrogen 
containing  secrctionB  of  the  intestine  and  its  auxiliary  glands  and  from  the 
bacteria  present.  The  retention  is  represented  by  the  difference  between 
the  intake  and  the  excretion  in  the  feces  and  urine,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
a  positive  N.  balance  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  growth  or,  rather,  of 
tissue  building.  Nitrogen  retention  may  occur  temporarily  during  periods 
of  weight  loss. 

The  end  products  of  nitrogen  metabolism  in  the  urine  are  the  same  as  in 
the  adult,  excepting  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  is  normally  somewhat 
greater.  This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Disturbances 
of  Nutrition. 

As  in  the  adult,  the  addition  of  carbohydrate  to  the  protein  food  leads 
to  an  increased  N.  retention,  in  spite  of  a  poorer  N.  resorption,  while  fat 
reduces  the  N.  absorption  as  well  as  the  N.  retention  very  slightly.  This, 
however,  is  of  no  practical  importance  under  normal  conditions,  since  the 
nitrogen  intake  always  exceeds  the  minimal  requirements.  It  may  become 
important  in  pathologic  conditions. 

b.  Fat 

The  fat  taken  in  milk  feeding  consists  of  neutral  fats  and  contains  only 
sntall  amounts  of  free  fatty  acids. 

As  already  stated,  a  slight  fat-splitting  by  lipase  occurs  in  the  stomach 
of  the  infant.  It  is  probably  much  less  than  takes  place  in  the  stomach  of 
the  adult,  where  the  strong  lipolytic  secretions  of  the  small  intestine  nor- 
mally flow  back  into  the  stomach  and  initiate  a  more  complete  breaking  up 
of  the  fats.  The  purpose  of  this  is  probably  to  facilitate  the  emulsification 
of  the  coarser  fat  droplets  by  the  alkalin  carbonate  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  free  fatty  acids.  In  the  infant 
whose  fatty  food  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  amount  of  fat  taken  with  the  food  varies  greatly  in  the  breast-fed 
child,  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  also  in  the  several  feedings;  doubling 
in  quantity,  in  some  instances,  with  the  increase  of  the  volume  and  the  fat 
content  of  the  different  meala.  This  is  readily  understood  when  we  recall 
the  variations  of  Ihe  fat  content  of  the  human  nulk  stated  alK>ve.  In  the 
artificially-fed  child  these  variations  do  not  usually  occur,  since  in  children 
fed  with  milk  mixtures,  of  clascly  similar  quality  at  each  feeding,  the  total 
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flSKHint  of  fat  ingested,  even  when  cream  is  added,  is  far  less  than  the 
breast-fed  babe  receives. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  fat  ingested  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine 
of  the  healthy  infant.  Part  of  the  fat  recovered  from  the  fecea  probably 
comes  from  the  intestinal  secretions  and  a  small  portion  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  mai>  originate  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  carbohydrates. 
The  fat  of  the  feces  consists  of  neutral  fats,  free  fatty  acids,  and  the  earthy 
alknlin  and  fixed  alkalin  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps).  It  is  found  in 
varying  quantity.  Tliis  is  shown,  without  further  examination,  by  the  eon- 
sstency,  the  reaction  and  the  odor  of  the  evacuations,  in  so  far  as  the  fatty 
acids  are  in  excess  in  the  acid  stoob;  while  in  the  dry  alkalin  feces  the 
earthy  alkalin  soaps  are  in  excess,  only  a  minor  part  (about  10  per  cent.) 
consisting  of  neutral  fat  which  shows  very  slight  variation. 

The  rAle  of  soap  formation  in  the  metabolism  of  the  fixed  and  alkalin 
earths  ts  evidently  a  very  complicated  one  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  not 
fully  undentood.  As  these  arc  of  special  importance  in  pathologic  con- 
ditions we  dispense  with  their  full  discussion  here. 

The  absorbed  fat  is  required  by  the  body  partly  for  combustion  and  in 
part  as  a  reserve  of  storage  food. 

c.  Carbohydrate 

Only  one  carbohydrate,  miOc-sugar  (lactose)  is  contained  in  human  milk 
and  in  the  milk  of  animals.  It  is  a  disaecharide  and  splits  into  one  mole- 
cule of  glucose  (dextrose,  grape  sugar)  and  one  molecule  of  galactose.  These 
tn-n  monosaccharides  are  combined  with  a  lose  of^one  molecule  of  water. 

Other  disaccharides  used  in  the  artificial  feediiy?  of  healthy  infants  are 
cane-sugar  fsaccharose  =  dextrose  +  levuloee  or  fructose) ;  and  maltose 
(-dextroee+dextrose)  the  latter  being  either  an  important  constituent  of 
the  commercial  malt  extracts,  or  a  product  of  enzymic  action  upon  starch. 

Preformed  monosaccharides  are  not  contained  in  the  nutriment  of  the 
infant.  Only  when  the  child  is  able  to  take  honey  and  fruit  does  it  receive 
levulose  and  glucose,  as  such. 

Among  the  polysaccharides,  starch  and  cellulose  must  be  considered. 
The  former  is  a  constituent  of  the  pure  floius,  partially  dextrinized  in 
toast  (Zwieback)  and  found  in  several  of  the  so-called  infant  foods:  and  the 
latter  is  a  constituent  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  only  the  monosaccharides  are  directly 
absorbed:  other  varieties  of  sugar  being  absorbed  only  after  they  have  been 
split  by  the  action  of  enzymes  and,  probably,  by  bacterial  action  as  well. 
Only  if  greater  quantities  are  ingested  than  can  be  broken  up  by  the 
onsymcs  or  fermented  by  bacteria,  does  the  direct  absorption  of  disaccharides 
occur;  and  then  they  are  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  even  as  they  are 
after  parenteral  absorption.  It  may  be  said,  in  this  event,  that  the  limit  of 
assimilation  has  been  exceeded.  The  polysaccharides  undergo  a  compli- 
eated  splitting  before  absorption. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  the  various  ferments  necessary  to  carbo- 
hydrate digestion  are  found  in  the  new-born,  even  thoi^h  in  very  small 
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quantities.  This  is  true  both  of  the  diastase  of  the  saliva  and  the  amylo- 
Ij-tic  secretion  of  the  pancreas.  In  view  of  their  scanty  presence,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  a  relatively  lat^  part  of  the  carboiiydrat«,  the  exact 
quantity  not  being  determined,  is  split  by  bacterial  action  (fermentation) 
with  the  formation  of  the  acid  products  of  this  decomposition. 

The  limit  of  assimilation  for  milk-sugar  and  maltose  is  hi^er  in  the 
infant  than  in  the  adult. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  food  serve  in  the  infant,  even  as  in  the  adult, 
not  only  as  material  for  combustion  and  as  a  source  of  energy,  but  they 
facilitate  or  even  actualize  the  normal  potential  combustion  of  the  fats.  If 
thoy  are  absent,  a  disturbance  of  fat  metabolism  results,  recognized  by  the 
appearance  of  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine.  This  is  more  readily  developed 
in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult.  It  has  been  detemiincd  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  lactose  in  the  diet  increases  the  nitrogen  retention,  but  that  large 
amounts  cause  a  negative  N,  balance.  Also  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
carbohydrates  causci  a  negative  N.  balance. 

The  amounts  of  blood  sugar,  as  recently  determined  by  Goctzky  usinic 
the  method  of  Bang,  are  0.085  per  cent,  average  for  Infanta  of  twelve  daj-B; 
0.095  per  cent,  for  one  month;  and  0.102  per  cent,  at  one  year.  In  older 
children  other  authors  have  obtained  an  average  of  0.072  to  O.I  13  per  cent, 
which  are  approximately  the  same  as  the  variations  in  the  adult. 

d.  MrNERAL  Constituents 

Human  milk  contains  all  the  minerals  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  infant.  In  the  milk  of  the  domestic  animals  they  are  present  in  much 
larger  quantity,  corresponding  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  their  young. 
So  plentiful  are  they,  in  fact,  that  in  the  feeding  of  the  healthy  infant  with 
the  usual  milk  dilutions  their  quantity  U  ample,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tion of  iron  which  is  very  scanty  in  both  human  and  anunal  milk. 

The  close  relationship  of  inofRantc  to  organic  metabolism,  and  the  rel- 
ative independence  of  individual  kations  and  anions  in  their  migration 
through  the  organism,  make  it  plain  that  one  mineral  Bul>stance  can  act 
vicariously  for  another  in  only  hmited  measure.  In  fact,  the  continued 
absonee  of  even  one  certain  ion  is  incompatible  with  growth  and  life.  The 
danger  of  its  lack  may  be  overcome  for  a  time  by  the  ability  of  the  tbsues 
when  subjected  to  "salt  hunger"  to  retain  their  mineral  substances  with 
great  tenacity;  but  this  temporary  iinitection  is  broken  down  after  auhile. 
These  inoi^anic  ingiodients  have  a  great  influence,  also,  upon  the  water 
content  of  the  organi»>m. 

e.  Water 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  infant  because  the  child 
takes  more  than  douljle  the  quantity  of  water  with  his  food  per  kilo  of  l«xly- 
wcight,  than  does  the  adult.  His  l»ody,  in  fart,  contains  relatively  more 
fluid.  As  with  other  tissue  component,*,  the  organism  regulat^-s  this  water 
content,  not  according  to  the  quantity  obtainalile.  but  according  to  its 
necessities.     By  the  figures  of  Camcrer  it  is  shown  that  in  the  healthy 
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breast-fed  chOd  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  ingested  is  excreted  in  the 
urioe,  and  only  1  to  2  per  cent,  reioains  in  the  body;  the  remainder  leaving 
the  body  by  way  of  the  lungs,  the  skin  and  the  intestines. 

The  ingestion  of  lat^r  quantities  of  water  does  not  increaae  the  storage 
but  the  excretion,  especially  by  the  kidneys;  and  since  always  it  takes  with 
it  soluble  substances  (urea,  salts,  etc.)  this  probably  leads  to  a  partial 
leaching  of  the  tissues.  la  order  to  increase  the  water  content  of  the  body, 
wp  must  give  salts  or  other  subBtances,  e.  g.,  carbohydrates,  favorable  to 
vater  retention,  in  addition  to  sufficiently  lar^c  quantities  of  water.  On 
the  contrary,  a  reduction  of  the  water  retention  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  restricting  the  intake  of  salts  or  carbohydrates,  or  by  a  pathologic 
increase  of  the  secretion  of  water  and  salts.  The  simple  reduction  of  the 
water  intake  has  the  ordinary  result  of  reducing  its  excretion.  These  con- 
ditions probably  play  some  part  in  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of  the 
^-anous  disturbances  of  nutrition.  It  seems,  at  times,  that  the  possibility 
of  regulating  the  water  balance  in  the  infant  is  leas  developed  than  in  later 
life.  Perh^s  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  water  excreted  from  the 
body  by  the  -w&y  of  the  intestine  and  the  power  of  water  retention  play  a 
most  important  rdle. 

/.  Accessory  Food  Substances 

It  has  recently  been  recognized  by  experiments  on  animals  and  by 
observation  on  the  human  that  there  must  be  other  food  elements  niiich  by 
their  presence  in  the  diet  promote  normal  growth  in  the  young  and  prevent 
so-called  "deficiency  diseases"  in  the  adult.  To  these  Funk  has  applied  the 
name  of  "vitamins,"  but  Hofmeister's  term  of  "accessory  food  substances" 
seems  preferable  because  it  is  more  noncommittal.  Their  chemical  and 
biological  study  still  offers  a  large  field  for  research,  but  it  is  generally  recog- 
niied  that  they  occur  in  small  quantities  in  certain  food,  and  that  they  are 
not  of  animal  origin,  but  are  transmitted  through  milk  and  meat  from  vege> 
table  food.  Their  importance  as  an  eliologic  factor  of  beriberi  and  the 
analogous  polyneuritis  of  chickens,  of  scurvy,  and  of  keratomalacia  has 
been  proved.  In  rickets,  however,  it  is  apparently  only  a  factor.  The  anti- 
neuritic  principle  is  contained  in  most  vegetable  foods  and  the  form  of 
pohmeuritis  known  as  beriberi  is  produced  only  by  a  continued  one-sided 
diet  nith  polished  rice.  The  antiscorbutic  principle  is  found  in  fresh  green 
tTgetables  and  certain  fruits  (lemons,  oranges,  raspberries  and  tomatoes), 
and  in  small  amounts  in  milk  and  meat.  It  is  quite  resistant  to  heat, 
dr>'ing  and  preserving.  The  antirickitic  element  is  found  in  green  leaf  vege- 
tables and  in  animal  oils  (butter,  cod-liver  oil,  yolk  of  c^).  Friese  was  able 
to  cure  the  keratitis  produced  by  the  specific  Hopkins  diet  by  adding  a  small 
amount  of  fresh  milk.  The  solution  of  the  innumerable  problems  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  accessory  food  substances  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  pcdiatrist. 

g.  The  Total  Metabolism 

The  total  metabolism  of  the  child  demands  a  greater  intake  of  food  than 
in  the  adult  because  of  the  added  requirements  of  normal  gro^vth.    If  the 
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larger  output,  through  the  several  channrls  does  not  counteract  this  intake, 
the  margin  of  increase  will  be  very  slight,  since  even  in  the  period  of  most 
rapid  growth  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  in  weight  consists  of  water. 

Thus  Camerer  estimates  that  in  a  child  ten  wockij  old,  weighing  five 
kilos,  taking  800  gms.  of  breast-milk  per  day,  and  showing  an  average 
daily  gain  of  25  gms.,  the  increase  consists  of  IS  gms.  of  water,  0.7  gms. 
miueraJ  substance,  3.0  gms.  of  protein  and  3.3  gms.  of  fat. 

Actually,  a  greater  intake  is  counterbalanced  by  a  notably  increased 
physiolt^c  output.  In  the  resting  infant,  this  output  is  the  larger  on 
account  of  its  relatively  greater  heat  radiation.  Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  body  surface  of  the  infant,  as  compared  to  his  weight  or 
mass,  is  two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  adult.  And  since  the 
beat  radiation  runs  parallel,  in  definite  degree,  to  the  surface  area,  the  out- 
put of  the  metabolism  of  the  infant  would  be  two  to  three  times  as  great 
aa  in  the  adult  and  the  intake,  in  order  to  maintain  a  positive  balance, 
would  have  to  be  that  much  greater.  As  an  actual  fact  Rubner  has  deter- 
mined experimentally,  in  his  researches  upon  a4lult  dogs  of  various  sites, 
that  their  carbon  dioxide  excretion  is  proportionate  to  their  body  surface, 
other  things  being  equal;  and  that  it  dooB  not  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
their  body-weight.  Since  the  carbon  dioxide  excretion  may  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  combustion  of  organic  aulietances,  in  accordance  with 
demonstrated  physiologic  principles,  a  close  relationship  is  thus  established 
between  surface  area  and  food  requirement.  This  food  requirement  may 
now  be  measured  by  its  caloric  value,  and  the  experimontally  established 
values  of  the  different  food  sulistances  may  be  rated  as  follows:  for  1  gm.  of 
protein  4.1  calories;  *  for  1  gm.  of  fat  9.3  calories;  and  for  one  gm.  of  sugar 
4.1  calories.    The  salts  do  not  present  a  calculable  caloric  value. 

Putting  the  clinical  conception  of  food  requirement  aside,  in  favor  of  the 
energy  requirement  or  rather  the  caloric  index,  which  lends  itself  readily  to 
physical  and  chemical  investigation,  the  latter  has  gained  recognition  in 
scientific  pediatrics  by  the  epoch-snaking  work  and  studies  of  the  elder 
Camerer,  of  Rubner  and  Heubner;  and  is  both  lauded  as  an  important 
advance  and  condemned  as  unscientific  and  contrary  to  clinical  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  acknowledged  at  once,  that  in  considering  food  as  an 
entity,  basing  its  value  upon  its  heat-producing  power,  we  must  accept 
as  a  premise  that  its  component  substances  are  capable  of  far-reaching 
ph>'sioIogic  interchange.  This  is  based  upon  tlie  idea  of  isodynamia, 
that  b,  that  a  calorie  of  one  food  component  can  be  freely  substituted 
for  a  caloric  of  another  food  component  in  the  metabolism.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  acknowledge  that  this  pitmise  is  true  only  to  a  limited 
degree  in  the  healthy  infant,  and  w  entirely  untrue  when  applied  to  the 
child  ttnth  disturbances  of  nutrition,  Heubner,  to  whom  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  energy  re<iuirement  in  infant  feeding  owes  its  greatest  advance, 
has  rephed  to  objections  raised  by  Czemy  and  Keller,  when  they  feared 

•  Prolein  njvex  S.fi  calorics  in  the  rolorimctrr,  but  of  this  only  4.1  calorie*  are  phyw- 
ologically  available  as  useful  calories  in  the  organism,  while  1.5  calories  are  lost  in  nitro- 
Itenoua  excretions  <urea,  etc.). 
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that  the  physical  viewpoint  in  the  teachii^  of  infant  feeding  would  wholly 
supersede  the  physiologic-chemical  view,  by  emphasizing  that  this  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of  the  method,  but  that  the  aim  is  to  give  a 
better  quantitative  standard  of  the  food  requirement  of  the  infant  than 
waa  given  by  any  foimer  methods  in  detennining  the  volume  or  weight  of 
the  food.  He  further  asserts  that  with  this  common  standard  it  ts  possible 
to  obtain  the  most  favorable  quantitative  variations  in  which  the  different 
food  substances  may  and  must  be  put  tc^ether.  The  ener^  quotient  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  imifying  principle  and,  whatever  the  choice  or  qualitative 
compo^tion  of  the  infant's  food,  informs  us  of  the  essential  quantities, 
which,  under  all  the  variances  in  age  and  condition  the  infant  demands. 

Apart  from  the  minor  fact  of  the  broad  interchangeability  of  various 
food  substances  in  infant  feeding,  the  adoption  by  the  clinic  of  the  caloric 
method  of  treating  the  feeding  problem  meets  with  two  other  sources  of 
error,  which,  while  reflecting  upon  its  absolute  exactness,  do  not  impair  its 
approximate  usefulness. 

It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  a  part  of  the  raw  calories  taken  in  as  food 
are  lost  to  the  metabolism,  in  that  organic  substances  of  definite  caloric 
value  arc  excreted  unused  in  the  urine  and  feces.  The  sum  of  the  raw 
calories  is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  of  the  net  calories  which  serve  as 
the  phymologic  units  of  energj'  for  growth  and  repair.  A  part  of  this  error 
in  reckoning  the  raw  calories  has  been  ah'eady  noted  (see  footnote  6). 
The  remainder  because  it  is  small  and,  in  the  healthy  child  at  least,  of 
slight  variability  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

In  the  second  place,  a  further  error  is  incident  to  the  fact  that  the 
caloric  requirement  is  estimated  by  body-weight  rather  than  as  the  theory 
strictly  demands — by  body  surface.'  This  really  important  error  is  dis- 
counted in  clinical  practice  by  the  fact  that  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
caloric  requirement  is  adopted  corresponding  to  the  decrease  of  surface  as 
weight  increases. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  limitations  in  order  to  protect  the  caloric 
method  of  determining  food  requirements,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  exces- 
sive enthusiasm  of  its  advocates  and  from  its  indiscriminate  application, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  unjust  objections  of  its  critics.  Within 
these  limitations,  the  method  permits  us  to  determine  empirically  a  definito 
relation  between  body-weight  and  the  total  food  requirement  of  the  healthy 
child.  Hcubner  has  designated  the  niunber  of  calories  which  a  normally 
growing  child  requires  during  the  successive  divisions  of  its  first  year  of 
life,  for  every  kilo  of  body-weight,  as  the  energy  quotient.  The  first  figures 
given  liy  Heubner  were  based  upon  a  few  observations  only;  but  as  experi- 
ence has  added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  these  figures  have  been,  again  and 
again,  corrected;  and  today  we  use,  in  round  munbers,  100  calories,  or  a 
little  more,  in  the  first  quarter  year  of  life;  90  calories  in  the  second;  80  in 

'  The  meaBuremcnt  of  the  bodj-  Burface  is  an  extremely  difficult  task;  it  takes  a  long 
time  and  is  not  applinabte  pven  in  hospitals,  to  say  notliing  of  private  practice.  The 
eftleulatioD  of  the  surtace  area  from  body-w-eight,  according  to  the  fonnula  of  Meeh, 
demands  a  mathemnticul  facihty  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  physician  and, 
Ibenfore,  it  has  not  come  ir ' 
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the  third  and  70  in  the  fourth,  per  kilogram  of  body-weight.  For  human 
milk,  a  caloric  value  of  700  (650-750)  calories  per  litre  has  been  adopted. 
The  value  for  undiluted  cow's  milk  is  as  great.  The  caloric  value  of  various 
other  milk  mixtures  will  be  given  later  in  the  chapter  on  Artificial  Feeding, 

The  caloric  requirement  of  the  healthy,  artificially-fed  infant  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  breast-fed  child.  From  various  studies  it 
appears  that  its  demand  is  somewhat  larger  ajid  these  findings  have  been 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  digestive  labor  is  greater  upon  artificial  food 
and  that  this  necessitates  an  increased  supply  of  food.  Results  recently 
reported  by  Engel  and  Samelson  do  not  agree  with  this  conclusion  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  other  factors  did  not  enter  into  the  earlier  observations; 
as,  for  instance,  the  greater  loss  of  useful,  but  unused  calories  in  the  feces 
and  urine;  or,  still  more  probably  the  less  favorable  nutritive  balance 
induced  by  the  greater  restlessness  of  the  artificially-fed  child. 

While  the  fact  that  the  total  metabolism  of  the  child  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  adult  has  been  incontrovertibly  established,  the  rule  of  Rubner 
that  metabolism  and  food  requirement  are,  other  things  being  equal,  pro- 
portionate to  surface  area  has  not  gone  imcontradicted. 

Several  physiologists,  Magnus-Levy,  Sonden  and  Tigerstedt,  and  A. 
Loewy,  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from  their  researches  that  a  special 
increased  energy  is  present  in  the  infant  because  of  his  youth,  which  causes 
a  peculiar  excitability  of  the  heat-producing  agencies  and,  therefore,  an 
excessive  metabolism.  Schlossmann  and  Murscbhauser  have  gone  over 
these  results  in  very  complete  metabohc  experiments  in  the  calorimeter, 
but  have  found  that  they  could  not  confirm  them  with  the  material  used. 
They  maintain  that  deviations  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  Rubner  are  due 
to  still  another  item,  that  of  less  economical  muscular  activity  in  the  infant. 

In  the  study  of  heat  production  in  approximately  normal  infants  from  19 
days  to  18  months  of  age,  Benedict  and  Talbot  found  an  average  resting 
heat  production  of  65  calories  per  kil<^am  of  body-weight.  They  state 
that  "  aside  from  a  slight  tendency  for  the  total  metabolism  to  be  larger 
with  increasing  weight,  no  regular  relationship  exists  with  infants  between 
the  total  heat  production  and  the  body  weight,  regardless  of  whether  the 
body-weight  was  actually  found,  computed  from  statistics  of  average 
values  for  normal  infants,  or  was  the  expected  body-weight  based  on  the 
birth  weight."  They  conclude  that  the  extent  of  metabolism  is  deter- 
mined neither  by  weight  nor  by  surface  area,  but  by  the  ma.ss  of  active 
protoplasmic  tissue.  The  varying  amount  of  fat,  comparatively  inactive 
tissue,  may  influence  the  variations  of  caloric  requirement. 

The  requirements  of  the  child  for  specific  materials  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  adult.  Water,  salts  and  protein  serve  for  purposes  of  growth  and 
repair;  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  used  for  fat  deposits  and,  especially,  for 
combustion.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  the  organism  whether  this  necessary 
energy  is  supplied  exclusively  or  predominantly  by  fat  or  by  carbohydi-ate, 
In  the  total  absence  of  carbohydrates,  as  already  shown,  disturbances  of  the 
internal  metabolism  arise,  because  an  interaction  lietween  the  digestive 
products  of  the  carbohydrates  and  of  the  fats  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
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combustion  of  the  latter.  If  these  products  of  carbohydrate  digestion  are 
wanting,  the  acetone  bodies  remain  as  incombustible  end-products.  If, 
however,  fat  is  absent,  the  integrity  of  the  chemical,  composition  of  the 
body  is  endangered,  aa  is  shown  in  the  retention  of  abnormally  large 
quantities  of  water  in  the  tissues.  The  cause  of  thia  wat«r-ret«ntion  is  not 
known.  The  fact  that  the  glycc^en  deposited  in  the  body  holds  two  to  three 
times  its  weight  of  wat^r  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  since  the  amount  of 
glycogen  is  bo  small.  The  harmful  influence  of  a  disproportionately  fatty 
or  carbohydrate  diet  is  important  clinically  only  when  it  has  continued 
unchangingly  for  some  time. 

Corresponding  to  its  more  active  metabolism,  the  infant  uses  more 
oxygen  aiid  excrct«8  more  carbon  dicodde,  although  the  difference  is  very 
small  when  the  exchange  is  calculated  not  in  ratio  to  body-weight,  but  to 
body  surface.  The  figures,  obtained  by  Schlossmann  and  his  assistants, 
of  12,85  gms.  of  oxygen  used  and  15.75  gms.  of  carbon  dioxide  excreted, 
per  hour,  per  square  meter  of  surface  area  in  the  resting  infant,  agree  with 
the  average  quantities  determined  by  Rubner  in  the  resting  adult. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  gaseous  metabolism  is  represented  in 
excretion  through  the  lungs  with  the  aqueous  vapor.  The  so-called  insen- 
sible perspiration,  according  to  a  table  by  Camerer,  Jr.,  is  about  1.3  to  1.7 
grams  per  kilo  per  hour  during  the  first  half-year;  about  twice  that  in  the 
adult.  These  averages,  however,  have  been  obtained  from  greatly  varying 
individual  determinations.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  infant  when  at  rest  may 
lose  only  2  to  3  grams  per  kilo  per  hour,  but  when  extremely  restless  it 
may  lose  from  10  to  15  grams  per  hour. 

GROWTH 

In  the  preceding  pages  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  growth  as  a 
vitible  phenomenon  in  the  life  of  the  infant  oi^anism  tliat  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  piinciple  oi  growth  more  fully.  Aside  from  minor 
indices  of  growth,  of  interest  only  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  as,  for  instance, 
the  increase  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  and  chest,  to  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter,  growth  may  be  determined  by  measurement  in  two  ways: 
firet,  as  weight  and,  second,  as  total  body  length. 

The  figures  cited  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  section  concerning  the 
volume  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  as  well  as  those  which  bear  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  stomach,  suggest  that  to  be  of  value  for  comparison  the 
diild's  weight  must  be  taken  always  at  the  same  hour.  This  is  also  true 
for  the  measurements  of  length,  since  it  is  well  knoun  that  a  shght  decrease 
ri-3  cm.)  occurs  after  the  body  has  been  in  an  upright  position  during  the 
day.  The  disturbing  factor  of  variance  in  the  amount  of  the  stomach- 
content  is  best  avoided  by  weighing  the  child  immediately  before  the  first 
or  second  feeding  of  the  day. 

The  average  birth  weight  of  healthy  children  is  3400  gms.  (7)4  pounds) 
for  boys,  and  3200  gms.  (7^  pounds)  for  girls.  Great  variations  from  these 
averages  are  possible  under  entirely  physiologic  conditions.     Usually  the 
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first-bom  children  are  smaller  than  those  of  later  birth.'  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  mother  do  not  always  determine  the  size  of  the  new-bom  child 
at  full  term  and  great  variations,  in  both  directions,  often  occur.  This  is 
also  true  in  the  degree  of  development  of  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

The  average  weight  of  the  American  new-bom  (white)  is  about  3.45 
kilos  for  boys  and  about  3.35  kilos  for  girls,  being  slightly  above  the 
European  average  usually  quot«d.  Among  the  factors  affectii^  the  weight 
of  the  new-bom  are  sex,  activity  of  the  mother  in  the  last  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy, age  of  the  mother,  parity  and  race.  Most  of  these  factors  apparently 
influence  the  new-bom  weight  through  their  effect  on  the  duration  of  preg- 
nancy rather  than  through  any  direct  influence  on  the  rate  of  growth. 
There  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  show  that  changes  in  the  nutrition  of 
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the  human  mother,  within  ordinajy  limits,  ha.s  any  constant  effect  on  the 
weight  of  the  offspring. 

During  the  first  two,  three,  or  more  days,  all  new-born  infants  show  a 
physiologic  loss  of  weight  in  varj-ing  amount,*  which  is  equalized  ^ain, 
in  breastfed  infants,  by  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day.  Then  follows,  under 
normal  conditions,  a  continuous  gain,  which  may  bn  interrupted,  as  shown 
in  the  daily  weighings,  by  pauses  or  even  by  slight  losses,  but  which,  com- 
paring one  week  with  another,  indicate  an  almost  regular  rise. 

This  regularity  is,  of  course,  definite  only  in  individuals  of  undisturbed 
development.  As  soon  as  an  average  of  any  large  number  of  children,  who 
are  not  always  weighed  at  the  same  interval,  is  taken,  it  is  lost.    The  fol- 

>To  this  is  supposedly  due,  in  part,  the  fact  that  the  matriial  of  lying-in  hospitals 
which  consists  largely  of  Arst-bom  children,  shows  a  small  average  of  weight. 

•  This  physiologic  loss  amounts  to  200  gma.  (7  ounces)  or  more,  especially  in  chil- 
dren of  heavy  weight  at  birth. 
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lowing  tables  were  obtained  by  the  elder  Camerer  from  the  study  of  119 
breast-fed  and  84  artificially-fed  infants,  of  more  than  2750  gms.  (6  pounds) 
birth  weight,  without  consideration  of  sex.  The  table  for  breast-fed 
infants  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  studied. 

Table  I. 

Avnuge  weight  during  the  first  year  of  children  weighing  more  than  2780  gma. 
(6.12  pounds)  at  birth. 

Abbreviated  from  the  table  of  CaDwrer,  St.  ia  the  Jahrbuch  fUr  KiDderheilkunde, 
Vol.  UIl,  pp.  409. 


Bnul-fed  InfsnU 

Arlificialli 

fed  InfsiX* 

EodotWreli 

Gr»>. 

Pound. 

g™™. 

PoUDdl 

3433 

7.55 

3467 

7.64 

340S 
3567 

7.49 

7.85 

3314 
3384 

2nd 

7.45 

3781 

8.33 

3557 

783 

4tb 

4008 

8.83 

3683 

8.16 

8th 

4907 

10.80 

4303 

9.48 

5600 
5693 

12.33 
12.54 

4911 
5093 

13th 

11.22 

16th 

62M 

13.63 

5532 

12.18 

6824 

15.00 

6181 

13.61 

24th 

7289 

16.05 

6836 

15.05 

26th 

7505 

16.53 

7278 

16.03 

7774 

17.12 

7207 

32nd 

8175 

18.00 

7783 

17.14 

39th 

8674 

19.10 

S470 

18.65 

40th 

8855 

19.50 

8306 

18.29 

44th 

9232 

20.33 

8782 

19.34 

9589 

21.12 

9192 

10141 

22.33 

9624 

These  fifi^ures  of  Camerer'a  may  be  considered  rather  high  in  their 
absolute  values  and  indicative  of  a  stronger  tendency  to  growth  than  the 
average  in  these  children.  Every  physician  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
observe  different  types  of  children  frequently  meets  with  infants  who,  in 
spite  of  continuously  undisturbed  health  and  regular  development,  will  not 
come  up  to  these  figures.  Nor  is  the  curve  the  same  in  aU  cases.  In  some, 
the  greater  increase  occuis  at  the  beginning,  while  a  gradual  flattening  of 
the  curve  is  evidenced  by  the  sbrth  or  seventh  month;  in  others,  an  ahnost 
regular  advance  occurs  durii^  the  entire  first  year.  Between  these 
extremes  all  possible  transitional  forms  may  exist.  Further,  attention  must 
be  called  to  cases  in  whom  no  actual  increase  occurs,  diuing  the  first  weeks, 
because  of  a  slow  increase  in  the  quantities  of  breast-milk,  but  in  whom  the 
delay  is  fully  equalized  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  following  months.  This 
is  the  best  of  evidence  that  a  long  continuance  of  even  scant  feeding  at  the 
breast  has  caused  no  lasting  injury  to  the  child. 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  the  birth  weight  is  about 
doubled  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  and  is  trebled  by  the  close  of 
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the  first  year.  The  differences  in  weight  between  boya  and  girls,  which  are 
not  shown  in  the  table,  gradually  become  greater,  being  from  200  grams 
(7  ounces)  to  500  grama  (18  ounces)  in  favor  of  the  boys  by  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  month. 

After  the  second  year,  the  weight  increase  is  markedly  slower.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  in  round  numbers  the  yearly  averages  and  also  the  sex 
differences  of  weight. 

A  number  of  formulas  have  been  developed  for  expressing  the  growth 
in  height  and  weight  during  childhood,  but  most  of  these  are  too  complex 
for  immediate  practical  application.     The  following  simple  rules    give 

Table  II. 
Increase  in  Weight. 


».„ 

Girl. 

Edc)  of  th<  Y»r 

Body.Weight 

A.,au.ll»cre»e 

Annud  iBfreuKi 

Kile, 

PouDcIa 

Ki1« 

P„u„d. 

Kil« 

PoUDdl 

KUm 

Poundi 

Birth 

Ist 

2nd 

3.4 
10.2 
12,7 
14.7 

16.5 
18.0 
20.5 
2.?.0 
2o.O 
27.5 
30.0 
32.5 
35.0 
37.5 
41.0 
46.0 
50.0 
56.0 

7.48 
22.44 
27.94 
32.34 
36.30 
39.60 
45.10 
50,00 
55.00 
60.M 
6C.0O 
71.50 
77.00 
82.50 
90.20 
99.00 
110.00 
123.20 

6.8 
2.5 
2.0 
1.8 
1.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
2.S 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
3.5 
4.0 
6.0 
0,0 

14.96 
5.50 
4.40 
3.96 
3,30 
5,50 
5,50 
4.40 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5,50 
5,50 
7,70 
8,80 
13,20 
13.20 

3.2 
9.7 
12,2 
14.2 
15.7 
17,0 
19.0 
21.0 
23.0 
25.0 
27,0 
29,0 
32.0 
37,0 
43,0 
48,0 
52.0 

7,01 
21,34 
26,84 
31.24 
34.54 
37.40 
41.80 
48.20 
50.60 
55.00 
59.40 
63,80 
70,40 
81,40 
94,60 
105,60 
114.40 

6.5 
2,5 
2.0 
1.6 
1.3 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2,0 
3,0 
5.0 
6,0 
5,0 
4.0 

14,30 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

3,30 
2.86 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4,40 
6,60 
11.00 
13.20 
11,00 
8.80 

weights  and  heights  which  fall  within  the  range  of  normal  variation  from 
the  average  for  American  children. 

Height  (in  inches)  equals  twice  the  age  (in  years)  plus  32  inches  (gooil 
from  3  to  about  H  years). 

Weight  (in  pounds)  equals  seven  times  age  in  years  minus  2  pounds  for 
each  year  under  seven  (good  from  3  to  7  j-ears). 

Weight  (in  pounds)  equals  seven  times  age  in  years  plus  4  pounds  for 
each  year  over  seven  (good  from  7  to  12  years). 

A  more  rapid  increase  of  weight  during  the  years  of  adolescence  is  very 
plainly  indicated  in  this  table  and  a  corres|x>nding  rise  in  shown  in  the  table 
of  body  lengths.  Since  puberty  occurs  earlier  in  girls,  their  increases  during 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  j'ears  exceed  those  of  the  boys,  not  only 
relatively  but  absolutely.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  increase  is 
always  less. 
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Tbe  growth  in  length  corresponda  to  the  weight  increase,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
greatest  during  tbe  first  year  of  life  and  becomes  more  gradual  with 
advancing  age.  Tbe  following  table  gives  the  yearly  averages  in 
round  numbers: 

Table  III. 
Growth  in  Height. 


Boyi 

Girla 

End  ol  th«  Yat 

Httght 

In^l^ 

Heicht 

U^^ 

Cm. 

tncbs 

Cm. 

Incbo 

Cm. 

iDche. 

Cm. 

iDdia 

Birth 

iBt 

75 
85 

99 
KM 
109 
115 
120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
145 
151 
157 
164 
168 
170 

20.0 
30.0 
34.0 
37.2 
39.6 
41,6 
43.6 
48.0 
48.0 
5O.0 
52.0 
54.0 
56.0 
58.0 
60.4 
62.8 
65.6 
67.2 
68.0 

25 
10 
8 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
4 
2 

lOO 
4.0 
3.2 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
1.6 
0.8 

49 
74 
84 
92 
98 
103 
107 
113 
118 
123 
128 
133 
139 
146 
153 
158 
160 
161 

19.6 
29.6 
33.6 

36.8 
39.2 
41.2 
42.8 
45.2 
47.2 
49.2 
51.2 
53.2 
55.0 
58.4 
61.2 
63.2 
64.0 
64.4 

25 
10 
8 

! 

4 
6 

S 

5 
5 

6 

7 
7 
5 
2 
1 

10.0 

3kI 

4th 

8th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

»th 

10th 

llth 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

3.2 
2.4 
2.0 
1.6 
2.4 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.4 
2.8 
2.8 
2.0 
0.8 
0.4 

Attention  should  be  called  to  tbe  fact  that  these  measurements  taken 
absolutely  are,  as  already  stated  of  tbe  table  of  weights,  rather  hifih  and 
that  measurements  which  do  not  come  up  to  them  are  still  within  the 
limits  of  normal  individual  variance. 

A  more  rapid  increase  in  girls,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  durir^ 
the  years  immediately  preceding  early  puberty  is  recognized.  During  the 
periods  of  sharply  accelerated  growth  the  child  is  commonly  said  to  "shoot 
up."  We  distinguish  such  a  period  during  the  first  year,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  aa  a  continuance  of  the  rapid  fetal  growth;  a  second  stage 
appears  at  about  the  same  time  in  both  sexes,  in  or  near  the  seventh  year; 
and  a  third  acceleration,  dependent  upon  the  climax  of  puberty,  sets  in 
with  boys  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year,  and  In  girls  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth. 

Besides  these  variations  in  the  rate  of  increase,  alike  in  weight  and 
length,  dependent  upon  the  factor  of  age  in  children  after  infancy,  Mailing- 
Hanson  first  observed  variations  dependent  upon  seasonal  change.  These 
were  confirmed  later  by  the  elder  Camerer  and  by  Schmid-Monnard.  Three 
fleasonal  periods  may  be  distinguished. 
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1.  The  period  from  the  middle  of  Ai^ust  to  the  end  of  November  or 
middle  of  December,  the  last  third  of  the  year,  showiDg  the  greatest  increase 
in  weight  and  the  least  increase  in  length. 

2.  The  period  from  November  or  December  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
first  part  of  April,  the  first  third  of  the  year,  showing  a  moderate  increase 
in  weight  and  length. 

3.  The  period  from  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  August,  the  second  third  of  the  year,  exhibiting  the  greatest 
increase  in  length,  with  loss  of  weight. 

It  is  probable  that  different  modes  of  life  and  varying  activities  of 
children  in  the  several  seasons  cause  these  aJtered  relations  in  the  factors 
of  growth.  Whether  the  sedentary  habits  and  the  long  continued  in- 
door life  incident  to  attendance  at  school  play  an  important  part  is  not  en- 
tirely clear. 

The  unfavorable  influence  of  improper  food  and  unhygienic  surround- 
ings, as  indicated  by  the  greater  morbidity  and  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  severer  Forms  of  rickets  among  the  poorer  classes,  is  suggested  also  by 
the  fact,  established  in  many  tables  of  statistics,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do  exceed  those  of  the  poor  both  in  weight  and  in  height. 
This  general  observation  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  far-reaching  individ- 
ual differences. 

The  relations  of  age,  weight  and  height  which  obtain  in  healthy  children 
have  been  presented  very  clearly  in  von  Pirquet  in  the  form  of  the  "meas- 
uring tape." 

To  these  considerations  of  general  growth  should  be  added  some  em- 
phasis upon  the  incidents  of  special  growth. 

The  Brain. — The  average  weight  of  the  brain  at  birth  is  370  grams  in 
male  and  350  grams  in  female  infants,  while  the  adult  brain  weighs  from 
1260  to  1400  grams.  One-thu-d  of  this  increase  (300-350  grams)  takes 
place  in  the  first  9  or  10  months  and  the  rest  of  the  increase  is  attained  by 
the  middle  of  the  third  j^ear.  Roughly,  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  doubled 
by  *he  end  of  the  first  year  and  tripled  at  two  and  one-hali  years.  The 
growth  is  completed  by  the  16th  to  20th  years.  The  sexual  (hfference  in 
we^ht  of  10-15  grams  at  birth  becomes  greater,  so  that  in  adult  life  the 
brain  of  the  male  weighs  120  grams  more  than  that  of  the  female.  Normal 
average  weights  for  various  ages  are  approximately  as  follows : 

Orrnma 

New-bom 370 

At2mos 460 

At4-6inoa 600 

At  11-12  mo8 850 

At  2ncl  year 970 

At  3rd  year 1100 

At  4th  year UM 

At  5-8th  year 1220 

At9-14fhyear 1300 

At  15-20th  year 1400 

The  variations  in  normal  subjects  are  great  and  even  during  the  first 
year  may  be  100-200  grama.  There  is  no  noticeable  parallel  between  men- 
tal development  and  size  of  brain. 
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Skeletal  Growth. — The  centres  of  oesification  may  bo  studied  in  the  hv- 
ing  by  the  radiograph  and  are  of  clinical  interest. 

The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  is  of  particular  interest  aa 
indicating  the  physiologic  age  of  the  child.  Ail  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
are  commonly  cartUaginous  at  birth  although  one  and  sometimes  two  small 
ossification  centres  may  be  seen  in  particulariy  well-developed  new-born 
children.  Two  centres  are  usually  present  at  1  year,  3  at  2  years,  4  at  3 
years,  5  at  4  or  5  years,  and  6  at  5  or  6  years.  The  ossification  of  the  wrist 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  girls  than  in  boj^,  the  former  being  a  tuU  year  in 
advance  of  the  latter  at  6  years. 

The  centres  appear  normally  in  regular  order,  subject  t«  little  vari- 
ation. The  time  of  appearance  is  not  so  constant  that  the  exact  age  of  the 
child  can  be  determined  by  their  appearance.  Any  pronounced  delay  in 
the  development  of  the  ossification  centres,  however,  must  be  considered 
patholc^c  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  pathognomonic.  It  is  not 
infrequently  combined  with  a  general  delay  of  the  growth  in  height. 

Of  the  fontanelles,  only  the  greater  or  anterior  is  nonnally  open,  that  is 
closed  only  by  a  membrane,  at  birth.  If  the  smaller  or  posterior  fontanelle 
at  the  juncture  of  the  sagittal  with  the  lambdoid  suture,  or  the  parietal 
foDtanelles  between  the  temporal,  parietal  and  occipital  bones  are  still 
palpable  as  openings,  these,  as  well  as  the  open  condition  of  the  sutures, 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  retarded  ossification.  From  birth  to  its  com- 
plete closure,  which  occurs  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  year,  the 
greater  fontanelle  decreases  in  size  continuously.  Any  increase  in  area  is  to 
be  considered  pathologic  and  due  either  to  rickets  or  to  abnormal  growth  of 
the  head.  Complete  bony  occlusion  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  found 
only  in  conditions  where  the  growth  of  the  entire  head  is  abnormally 
retarded  (microcephaly).  There  is  great  variation  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
plete closure  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  even  in  normal  children.  Collected 
statistics  show  that  the  structure  undergoes  but  little  change  in  size  in  the 
first  3  or  4  months  after  birth.  It  is  closed  in  about  15  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
at  one  year  and  in  about  50  per  cent,  at  15  months. 

Dentition. — The  physiology  of  dentition  has  always  been  of  great  interest 
to  the  phycician.  For  hundreds  of  years,"*  this  interest  was  inspired  entirely 
by  the  fact  that  the  causation  of  all  imaginable  diseases  of  the  first  years  was 
ascribed  to  dentition.  If  thb  theory  which,  in  its  extreme  conclusions  has 
led  to  much  useless  interference  and  senseless  prescribing  and  in  ita  actual 
disregard  of  disease  present  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  uncounted  numbers 
of  children,  could  be  completely  erased  from  the  minds  of  all  phj^icians  of 
today,  it  would  be  as  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  course  of  dentition  as  it  is 
to  discuss  growth  changes  in  the  bones  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Since 
this  is  not  yet  true,  the  following  statement  may  be  presented. 

The  cutting  of  the  teeth  has  been  erroneously  considered  a  mechanical 
process  and  this  one-sided  consideration  of  the  growth  of  the  teeth  has  led 

"  We  must  thank  Ludnig  Fleischmann,  Clinic  of  Pediatriti,  Vol.  tl,  Vienna,  1877, 
•od  KaMowiti,  Diaea»r»  Ihiring  the  Age  of  Dentition,  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1892,  (or 
interesting  diucal  and  historical  presentations  of  thia  subject. 
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to  the  complete  oversight  of  the  coincideot  growth  oi  the  jaw.  Todaj-, 
however,  we  know  that  most  marked  and  rapid  changes  take  place  shortly- 
after  birth  and  that,  running  paraUel  with  the  development  of  the  dental 
germ,  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  jaw  and  a  gradual  resorption  of  the 
tissues  lying  above  and  beside  the  gron-ing  tooth.  This,  curiously  enough, 
is  true  not  only  during  the  later  stages  of  development  when  the  tooth  has 
become  hard,  but,  also,  in  the  earlier  phases  when  the  tooth  is  but  a  soft 
sack  which  is  capable  of  exerting  only  slight  pressure. 

The  erupting  tooth  does  not  rupture  the  alveolus  any  more  than  the 
growing  epiphj'sis  ruptures  the  articular  cartilage  which  covers  it.  It  is 
rather  a  process  of  ths  spreading  of  the  alveolus  for  the  tooth,  the  opening 
out  without  force  of  a  passage  for  it  under  Ihe  gum.  The  soft  gum  tissue 
then  forms  its  only  barrier,  and  this  too  b  doubtless  overcome,  in  an  anal- 
ogous manner,  by  the  gmdual  resorption  of  the  soft  parts  without  no- 
ticeable pain  and,  at  least  in  the  nervously  normal  child,  uithout  any 
disturbance  either  of  a  local  or  a  general  nature. 

This  does  away  with  any  physiologic  basis  for  the  teaching  of  dillicult 
dentition.  In  its  place,  we  are  gaining  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  infancy  and  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  all  those 
disturbances  and  diseases  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  it. 

A  knowledge  of  the  normal  course  of  dentition  b  of  importance  for 
another  reason;  that  is,  m  regard  to  the  time  of  the  successive  appearance 
of  the  several  groups  of  teeth.  First,  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth 
months,  the  lower  central  incisors  appear;  a  few  weeks  later,  the  upper 
middle  inci.sors;  and,  in  rapid  succession,  the  upper  lateral  incisors.  The 
lower  lateral  incisors  appear  somewhat  later;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  at  least,  all  of  the  eight  incisors  have  erupted.  Usually  several 
weeks  or  several  months  after,  the  premolars  appear,  first  alwvc,  then 
below,  and  but  very  rarely  in  the  reverse  order;  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  life,  the  cuspids  come  through.  In  the  third  year  oS  life, 
the  first  molars  finally  appear  and  «Tth  these  twenty  teeth  the  temporary 
dentition  is  complete.  The  following  method  may  be  used  in  writing  the 
tooth  formula  of  a  child,  the  horizontal  line  representing  the  buccal  opening 
and  the  vortical  the  median  hne. 


Any  notable  extension  of  the  period  of  dentition  marked  by  longer 
paa-u^s  between  the  eruption  of  the  several  teeth,  or  any  great  variation 
from  the  natural  order  in  which  the  teeth  appear  must  be  considered  as  an 
eWdenoe  of  rickets. 

The  second  dentition  begin.s  with  the  eruption,  in  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  jaw,  of  the  third  pair  of  molars  (six-year  molar) ;  then  the  milk 
teeth  gradually  drop  out,  in  about  the  order  of  their  appearance,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  teeth  of  the  permanent  set.  Just  before  the  beginning  of 
pulierty  the  fourth  molars  erupt  and  finally  the  (iflh  pair,  called  the  wisdom 
teeth,  because  they  usually  appear  sometime  after  puberty. 
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The  NeiTOUS  System. — The  central  nervous  system  of  the  new-born  and 
the  young  infuit  has  practically  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  adult.  When 
we  consider  that  the  brain  of  the  new-bom  is  remarkably  heavy,  even  in 
comparison  to  the  total  body-weight  (about  1.8  at  birth;  in  the  adult  about 
1:40),  we  may  readily  understand  that  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him 
a  brais  which  is  laid  out  in  external  outlines  and  form  upon  a  remarkably 
largp  scale,  but  the  interior  may  be  compared  to  an  unfinished  house.  The 
interior  is  not  hollow  or  empty,  nor  are  its  ventricles  larger  than  in  later 
life :  but  the  greater  part  of  ita  ma^  consists  of  unfinished  tissue  which 
apparently  serves  only  for  scaffolding  and  framework  and  which,  in  the 
Dourae  of  later  development,  is  gradually  replaced  by  specific  nerve  tis- 
sue— ganglion  cells  and  nerve  fibres.  This  development  involves  not 
only  a  quantitative  increase  but  also  a  qualitative  change  from  the 
ampler  forma  resembling  embryonic  types  to  the  higher  differentiations 
which  mark  the  adult.  The  most  noticeable  difference  in  the  macroscopic 
comparison  of  the  infantile  and  the  adult  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  found  in 
the  development  of  the  myelin  sheaths. 

Id  the  cord  of  the  infant  bom  at  term  this  is  complete,  exceptiiy;  for  a 
■luall  reaioant.  Only  the  directed  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  are  almost 
wholly  unmedullatcd.  The  cauda  equina,  the  medulla  and  the  cerebellum 
contain  numerous  mcduUated  tracts  even  at  birth;  while  only  a  few  fibres 
or  bundles  of  fibres,  in  the  cerebellum  and  proponderantly  in  the  projection 
s>-stem,  are  medullated.  Because  of  this,  the  entire  white  portion  of  the 
Iwain  appears  gray  upon  section,  being  only  slightly  differentiated  from  the 
gray  of  the  cortex.  Further  development  continues  progressively,  with 
slifdit  variations  of  rapidity  and  order  in  different  individuals,  one  bundle 
td  fibres  after  ths  other  becoming  medullated. 

At  about  nine  months,  most  of  the  long  association  tracts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  projection  fibres,  are  medullated,  while  the  shorter  fibres, 
connecting  closely  neighboring  regions,  and  the  radiation  fibres  are  much 
dower  of  medullation  and  are  probably  not  completely  covered  and 
definitely  developed  by  the  end  of  childhood  or  the  period  of  com- 
pleted growth. 

The  brain  has  acquired  nearly  one-third  of  its  adult  weight  at  the  time 
of  birth  and  the  Bpinal  cord  about  one-seventh,  whereas  the  Iwdy  increases 
twenty-fold  in  weight  between  birth  and  maturity.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  postnatal  growth  of  the  brain  takes  place  in  the  first  18 
months  and  over  90  per  cent,  is  accomplished  by  6  years.  The  differeiit 
parts  of  the  brtun  grow  at  somewhat  different  rates,  the  cerebellum  and 
br&in  stem  increasing  more  in  postnatal  life  than  the  cerebrum.  The 
primary  and  secondary  fissures  of  the  cerebrum  are  all  present  at  the  time  of 
Inrtfa  although  some  of  the  tertiary  ones  are  formed  during  the  first  month 
after  birth.  It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  are  formed  at  birth. 

The  peripheral  nerves  of  the  new-bom  are  very  poor  in  covering  and 
where  neurilemma  can  be  distinguished  it  is  thin,  unequally  developed  and 
frequently  interrupted  by  non-medullated  areas.    The  medullation  proceeds 
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rapidly  during  the  first  few  weeks ;  later  more  slowly,  and  is  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Other  histological  peculiarities  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system  of  infants,  which  neod  not  be  specifically  mentioned  hen.', 
also  disappear  by  the  end  of  this  period. 

Of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  optic  nerve  i^  only  partly  medullated  at  birth 
and  in  the  region  of  the  cribrifomt  plate  is  entirely  unmeduUated.  The 
medullation  proceeds  from  the  central  to  the  peripheral  end,  that  is  in  the 
reverse  of  the  direction  of  the  transmission  of  impulses  through  the  fibres. 
The  auditory  nerve,  on  the  contrarj',  b  completely  covered  at  birth. 

The  anatomical  differences  in  the  sense  organs  to  which  attention  should 
be  called,  are  first,  the  eye,  which  is  hyperopic  in  the  new-bom,  and  second 
the  middle  ear,  which  is  filled  with  mucous  fluid,  at  least  during  the  first 
few  hours  after  birth  and  sometunes  for  a  longer  period.  This  probably 
comes  from  the  amniotic  flmd.  The  condition  of  the  middle  chaml»er  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  a  temporary  deafness,  especially  when  we  consider,  as 
already  mentioned,  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  completely  formed  at  birth. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  psychic  development  of  the  child  from 
birth  to  puberty,  even  though  but  the  cliief  points  were  to  be  touched,  would 
seem  an  impossible  task.  It  is  better  that  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Preyer, 
Compayr^,  Amcnt  and  others,  where  many  references  to  the  literature  may 
be  found.    We  can  give  only  the  following  points: 

At  the  age  of  three  months,  after  the  so-called  stupid  quarter  of  the 
year,  the  infant  is  so  completely  in  control  of  all  his  senses  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyes,  incoordinate  at  first,  have  become  completely  balanced 
and  objects  which  are  not  too  small  and  lie  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
vision  will  be  fixed  and  followed.  Frequently,  images  which  the  child  has 
seen  before,  as  for  instance,  the  faces  of  his  parents,  arc  recognized  and 
greeted  with  a  smile.  Similarly,  there  appears  a  tendency  to  turn  toward 
the  location  of  a  noise,  at  first  by  turning  the  head  and  later  by  turning  the 
eyes  also. 

Articles  which  the  infant  sees  or  which  are  laid  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
are  grasped.  However,  even  up  to  the  fourth  month,  the  closing  of  the 
hand  is  accomplished  by  a  palmar  flexion  of  the  hand  as  a  whole.  But 
shortly  after,  as  evidence  of  purposeful  central  coordination,  the  closure 
of  the  hand  occurs  with  a  synchronous  dorsal  flexion.  Diuing  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  active  grasping  motions  are  made. 

The  sense  of  smell,  temperature  and  pain  are  soon  much  better  devel- 
oped than  they  are  at  birth. 

ang  coortiinated  muscular  movements,  the  lifting  of  the  head  is  the 
appear  when  the  child  is  laid  upon  its  abdomen;  and  this  position 
maintained  for  several  minutes.  .\t  a  sfightly  later  period,  when  the 
Is  with  some  support,  tht-  head  is  held  erect  ami  is  freely  turned  from 
side;  while  unsupported,  silting  is  not  usually  possible  before  the 
lonth.  This  is  more  constant  in  its  date  of  development  than  the 
of  standing,  which  shows  great  individual  differenoes.  With  sup- 
ider  the  anns,  strong  children  will  ntand  for  several  minutes  during 
rrth  or  fifth  month,  and  by  the  sewnth  or  eighth  month  tiiey  will 
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etand  if  they  can  hold  fast  to  aometluDg  with  the  hands.  However,  they 
eiMDetimes  let  go  suddenly  and  fall  down.  Shortly  after  this  children,  wiUi 
wvO-developed  static  function  b^in  to  take  their  first  steps,  while  they  hold 
by  or  lean  against  the  furniture.  Children  remain  at  this  stage  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  according  to  their  temperanient,  before  they  dare  to  walk 
without  support.  This  is  usually  accomplished  between  the  tenth  and  the 
fifteenth  month. 

Delays  may  be  caused  by  disease,  especially  by  long-continued  illnesses 
which  disturb  the  entire  development.  More  frequently,  ricketa  may  post- 
pone the  date  of  any  of  these  periods  of  progressively  acquired  function. 
Even  the  simple  muscular  stretching  and  the  power  of  standing  upon  the 
feet  which  normal  children  attempt  very  early  may  be  absent  until  late  in 
the  second  year.  These  children,  rec<^Dized  for  other  reasons  as  back- 
ward rickitics,  draw  the  legs  up  to  the  abdomen  when  they  are  lifted  by  the 
arms.  Standing  and  walking,  with  them,  may  be  delayed  until  the  third 
or  fourth  year. 

Marked  delay  in  the  development  of  coordinated  motor  function,  even 
in  the  matter  of  holding  up  the  head,  is  under  certain  circumstances  to  be 
considered  an  early  symptom  of  imbecility.  It  doubtless  depends,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  tack  of  attention  and  interest  in  the  surroundings  and 
if.  therefore,  to  be  considered  an  intrapsychic  rather  than  a  psychomotor 
defect.  This  is  further  shown  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  reduction  of  the 
pain  and  taste  senses  phenomena  of  absence  which  can  be  demonstrated  at 
one  and  the  same  time  and  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

The  first  motions  of  the  new-bom  are  in  part  automatic  and  in  part 
reSex.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  complicated  coordinated  motions,  such 
as  suckling,  but  also  of  the  mimic  motions  of  expression. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  new-bom  infant  reacts  to  stimulation 
of  the  taste  organs,  by  placing  upon  the  tongue  sweet,  sour,  salty  or  acid 
substances,  by  corresponding  facial  expressions.  That  these  responses  are 
brought  about  by  reflex  (suttcortical)  action,  without  psychical  correlation 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  heml-  and  aoencepbalic  infants  in  whom  the  cere- 
brum, the  entire  organ  for  psychic  function,  is  absent,  show  the  same  re- 
sponsive power. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  the  subcortical  reflexes  disappear  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year  or  are  rather  replaced  by  cortical  action.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  the  facial  mimicry  is  often  absent  in  older  idiots. 
Their  subcortical  reflex  is  lost,  but  the  cortical  action  has  not  developed 
because  of  the  central  defect. 

The  same  condition  b  seen  in  the  sucking  reflex.  In  the  first  weeks,  it 
appears  unconditionally  every  time  the  lips  or  the  neighboring  region  re- 
eeivB  a  eufGcient  stimulus,  but  later  it  occura  only  when  the  child  Is  hungry 
or  is  waiting  for  a  feeding  or  the  like,  and  then  as  a  conditional  reflex. 

The  light  reflex  and  the  corneal  reflex  are  completely  developed  in  the 
new-bom,  while  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  for  accommodation  appears  in  the 
B'eond  month.  The  blinking  reflex,  excited  by  the  rapid  approach  of  an 
object  to  the  eye,  first  appears  in  the  second  or  third  month. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  Babioski  's  phenomenon  (the  dorsal  Bexion  of  the 
toes,  and  especially  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  spreading  of  the  toes  when  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  tickled)  is  physiologic  even  to  the  second  year. 

The  skin  reflexes,  frequently  absent  in  the  new-born,  are  usuaUy  very 
active  in  older  infants. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  absent  during  the  first  few  months.  The 
tendon  reflexes  arc  active  in  the  new-born,  as  well  as  in  older  infants,  and  are 
easily  brought  out  when  the  limbs  are  relaxed  as  during  the  act  of  nursing. 
At  other  times  they  are  masked  more  or  less  completely  by  the  phj-siologie 
hypertonia  of  the  muscles.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  condition  upon 
which  this  "hypertonia,"  a  distinctly  increased  resistance  to  passive  mo- 
tion, depends.  It  is  a  readily  recognized  stiffness  and  awkwardnr,sa  of  all 
active  movements  in  the  extremities  of  the  new-bom  which  exceeds  the 
hypertonia  of  later  infancy.  That  the  muscle  of  the  new-l»om  aniinnl  does 
not  respond  to  a  nervous  stimulus  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  but  reacts 
with  a  more  gradual  and  more  or  less  tonic  contraction — a  fact  discovon-d 
by  Soltmann,  has  probably  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  mechanism  of 
the  fact  is  far  from  clear. 

Physiologic  spasmophilia,  in  the  sense  of  an  increased  excitability  of  the 
reflexes  (Soltmonn)  exists  neither  in  the  new-bom  nor  in  older  infants. 
Nor  is  the  remarkably  frequent  occurrence  of  clonic  and  tonic  convulsion.-^ 
at  a  definite  period  of  infancy,  chiefly  during  the  second  and  third  semesters 
of  life,  dependent  so  much  upon  any  physiologic  peculiarities  of  the  infan- 
tile nervous  system  as  upon  special  disturbances  of  metabolism  incident  to 
that  age.    (See  chapter  on  Spasmophilia.) 

The  acquirement  of  speech,  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development  is  necessary,  is  timed  rather  closely.  The  child  shon's  an 
understandii^  of  words  and  simple  sentences  at  about  one  year  of  age  and 
soon  after,  say  at  about  one  year  and  three  months,  begins  to  speak.  Even 
earlier,  usually  between  the  sLxth  and  eighth  months,  the  child  exercises 
the  mechanism  of  articulation  with  easy  syllables,  preparing  for  the  func- 
tion of  speech.  Such  periods,  however,  are  subject  to  great  variations,  in 
part  due  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  the  child  il~wlf  and  in  part  to  its 
enviromnent.  They  may  be  markedly  delayed  without  the  presence  of 
any  mental  defect.  Such  defect  should  be  suspected  only  when  the  attain- 
ment  of  speech  is  delayed  until  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  further  development  of  speech  and  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties  varies  so  greatly,  even  in  children  of  similar  or  nearly  similar 
intrinsic  quality,  under  differing  environment,  that  it  is  not  as  yet  possible 
to  establish  any  definite  criterion  which  would  be  useful  in  judging  the 
milder  grades  of  mental  deficiency.  Long  continued  disease,  conditions  of 
exhaustion,  and  especially  defect  of  sense  organs,  may  delay  the  acquire- 
ment of  speech  and  the  exercise  of  mentality,  but  a  definite  prognosis  of 
future  development  is  entirely  impos.'iible.  In  the  healthy  child  differences 
in  temperament  are  often  noticeable  at  an  early  period,  even  in  the  first  or 
second  year,  but  in  these,  even,  the  influence  of  intentional  and  unconscious 
training  is  very  great. 
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The  sleep  of  the  infaDt  is  nonnall)-  sound  and  long  continued.  Healthy 
infants,  during  the  first  few  months,  sleep  nearly;  all  day,  excepting  when 
being  fed  or  bathed  or  changed,  and 
when  asleep  assume  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  evidently 
a  cootinuation  of  intra-uterine  pos- 
ture. It  is  usually  an  indication  that 
the  child  is  ill  when  the  arms  sink 
to  the  sides.  The  length  of  time 
(peat  in  sleep  is  gradually  decreased, 
from  about  twenty  hours,  by  occa- 
nonal  periods  of  wakefulness,  but 
even  during  the  third  to  the  sixth 
year  the  child  still  sleeps  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  and  at  school  age  from 
nine  to  eleven  hours,  ^     ,    _„.,.      . .  _„.    .  ,   ,  .   .      , 

Puberty,  the  penod  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  genital   functions  and  of  the  secondary  sexual  char- 
acteristics, gradually  leads  up  to  maturity  and  does  not  actually  belong 
to  childhood. 
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Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  FediatricB,  Univeraity  of  Ulinois,  CoUege 
of  Mediciiie,  Chicago. 

The  science  of  the  feeding  of  children  and  especially  of  infants,  the 
differentiation  of  normal  from  pathological  conditions,  and  a  strict  discrim- 
ination of  what  should  be  considered  normal  is  more  important  in  this 
than  in  any  other  division  of  pediatrics.  The  indefinite  understanding  of 
normality,  the  recognition  or  noo-recc^nition,  for  instance,  of  constitutional 
anomalies  even  in  the  infant,  the  designation  of  nutritive  results  as  satisfac- 
tory when  we  have  only  succeeded  in  causing  a  great  increase  in  weight  and 
large  deposits  of  fat,  have  proved  to  be  sources  of  serious  error  prejudici^  to 
the  science  of  pediatrics.  In  their  Manual,  Czemy  and  Keller  define  a 
new-bom  child  as  healthy,  "when  it  is  bom  of  healthy  parents  in  the  mid- 
productive  period,  when  tt  is  carried  to  full  term,  is  free  from  essential 
malformities,  and  is  able,  with  the  protection  of  non-conducting  clothing,  to 
maintain  a  normal  body  temperature."  They  further  di'signatc  that 
method  of  feeding  as  suitable  for  a  healthy  child  "by  which  the  child  devel- 
ops noraially  in  body  and,  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  food,  psychically, 
and  remains  fn«  from  disturbances  of  metabolism,  as  well  as  of  thos<* 
diseases  the  occurrence  of  which  i.s  influenc*^^  by  disorders  of  nutrition," 
Only  a  strict  adherence  to  these  definitions  has  put  an  end  to  the  former 
chaos  in  the  teaching  of  infant'-fceding. 

In  the  future,  whoever  tries  a  favorite  infant-food  upon  a  numljcr  of 
children,  without  considering  whether,  in  the  strict  sense,  they  arc  well  or 
ill;  and  who  attempts  t-o  draw  conclusions  of  ihc  values  or  non-value  of  a 
feeding  method  by  such  means,  shows  that  the  entire  progress  of  modem 
pediatrics  has  passed  him  by  without  leaving  any  impression. 

a.  Naturai-  Feeding 
The  only  natural  food  for  the  infant,  during  the  first  haJf  j-ear,  at  lea-^t, 
is  the  mother's  milk.  To  what  extent  this  may  l>e  replaced  by  the  milk  of 
other  women  will  be  stated  later.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  so-called  artificial  feeding  should  never  be  considered  natural 
feeding  for  children  of  this  age. 

OBSTACLES  TO  NURSINO 
Before  we  descrilie  breast  feeding,  the  following  question  must  be 
settled.  Can  all  new-bom  children  l>e  nursed  by  the  mother?  This  must  Ih" 
answered  in  the  negative.  There  are  doubtless  obstacles  to  nursing  upon 
the  part  of  the  mother  and  upon  llie  part  of  the  child,  but  they  are  much 
more  rare  than  is  generally  l>elieved,  even  by  ph.vsicians. 
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All  diaeaaea  of  the  mother,  whether  they  are  connected  with  the  process 
of  giving  birth  to  the  child,  or  whether  they  be  of  an  infectious  or  constitu- 
tional nature,  are  only  conditional  obstacles.  Since  the  feeding  of  the 
child,  at  least  during  the  first  period  of  life,  requires  only  small  quantities  of 
mother's  milk,  the  supply  makes  no  special  demand  upon  the  physical 
strength  of  the  mother.  Further,  lactation  is  in  many  respects  necessary  to 
her  own  health.  The  physician  should  not  always  look  upon  severe  acute 
diseases,  as  eclampsia  and  nephritis  or  pneumonia,  as  reason  to  discontinue 
nursing.  Especially  is  nursing  not  contraindicated  under  conditions, 
involving  even  large  loss  of  blood  in  parturition,  which  give  promise  of  the 
comparatively  rapid  recovery  of  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  marked 
puerperal  sepsis,  typhoid  fever,  severe  erysipelas,  and  the  like,  make  nursii^ 
impos^lde  because  they  mean  danger  to  the  child.  Similarly,  mahgnant 
diabetes  and  epilepsy,  nith  numerous  crises,  are  contraindications. 

For  want  of  experience  unimpeachably  beyond  the  contradiction  of 
critics,  views  are  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  tuberculous  mother  nursing 
her  child.  While  formerly  nursing  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  every 
definite  case  of  tuberculosis,  a  view  Czemy  and  Keller  take,  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  Schlossmann,  who  bases  his  argument  upon  the  favorable 
influence  of  lactation  upon  the  health  and  weight  increase  of  the  mother,  as 
well  as  upon  the  greater  resistance  of  the  breastfed  child  to  tuberculous 
infection.  This  claim  seems  to  be  supported  by  several  clinical  observations. 
Still  later  (Deutsch,  Tuberculosis  and  Nursing,  MQnchner,  Medizinische 
Wochenackrift  1910,  page  1335)  facts  have  been  reported  on  the  other  side, 
under  rather  meagre  observations,  which  indicate  that  the  mother  with 
distinct  tubercidous  pulmonary  disease  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
from  nursing,  for  her  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  child;  while  in 
mothers  with  suspicious  changes  it  may  be  permitted  only  as  an  experiment 
under  the  observation  of  a  physician.  A  positive  von  Pirquet  reaction 
without  physical  lung  findings,  has  never  seemed  to  us  sufficient  reason  to 
discontinue  nursing  or  to  interrupt  it  without  mature  consideration. 

General  weakness,  anemia  and  emaciation,  extreme  youth,  and  in  most 
cases,  even  a  neuropathic  constitution,  are  not  adequate  causes  for  the 
initial  prohibition  of  nursing. 

The  majority  of  such  women  not  only  bear  the  added  strain  of  nursing, 
but  receive  undeniable  benefit  to  their  own  health  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  better  and  more  complete  involution  of  the  puerperal  organs — a  well- 
known  result,  but  manifests  itself  in  the  rarity  with  which  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  occurs  in  women  who  have  nursed.  No  prediction  can  be  made  in  the 
individual  case  as  to  whether  the  woman  will  lose  or  gain  in  weight  while 
nurung.  More  usually  the  mother  gains  in  weight,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
this  gain  comes  more  blooming  health,  an  increase  of  strength  and  an  im- 
provement in  her  general  well-being.  Loss  of  weight  is  not  in  itself  a  cause 
for  anxiety,  for  the  mother  may  be  placed  under  treatment  and  the  child 
may  be  weaned  at  any  time. 

Bearing-down  pains  in  the  breast  or  back,  sometimes  present  at  the 
b^inniog  of  lactation,  or  appearing  after  getting  up  are  usually  dissipated 
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by  suggestive  treatment,  as,  is  my  experience,  is  the  rare  tenderness  of 
the  nipples  in  neuropathic  women. 

More  serious  difficulties  are  presented  by  fissures  in  the  regioR  of  the 
nipples  because  of  the  severe  pain  which  some  women  suffer  and  because 
of  the  danger  of  mastitis.  Their  appearance  is  not  alwaj-s  preventable, 
even  by  the  massage  of  the  nipples  with  spiritous  solutions  which  is 
frequently  recommended  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy. 

Skill  in  placing  the  child  to  the  breast,  so  that  it  sucks  from  the  entire 
areola  and  not  from  the  nipple  alone  and  the  avoidance  of  too  long  periods 
of  feeding  are  probably  the  most  successful  preventatives. 

The  milder  cases  of  fissured  nipple  are  relieved  by  various  methods  of 
treatment.  Glycerin,  or  glycero-tannin  (5-10  per  cent.) ;  or  the  so-called 
"black  salve"  (sQvTr  nitrat-e  0,1,  Balsam  Peru  1,0,  pelrolatum  10.0),  or 
napthaUn  ointment;  or  an  antiseptic  drying  powder  (bismuth  subgallale, 
or  the  like),  applied  between  feedings  and  removed  Iwfore  putting  the  child 
to  the  breast,  give  opportunity  for  the  reformation  of  epithelium.  Anesthcsin 
ointment  (5  per  cent.),  may  be  used  to  allay  pain  or,  better  still,  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  (3-5  per  cent.),  may  be  used.  The  latter  causes  an  anes- 
thesia of  long  duration  after  (he  short  initial  pain  and  repair  occurs  rapidly 
under  the  crust.  In  addition  to  thcHc  methods,  it  wilt  Ix*  found  nceessar>' 
to  bind  up  the  breasts  and  to  empty  them  frequently  by  nursing  or  ex- 
preasion.  This  may  be  done  either  completely,  three  or  four  times  daily 
or  by  removing  small  quantities  frequently.  A  nipple-shield  of  gta^ 
with  rubber  nipple  may  be  used  in  exceptional  eases,  but  the  abuse  of 
this  device  will  be  treated  later.  Only  rarely  do  these  methods  fail  to  gi^'c 
relief,  so  that  in  few  cases,  and  especially  in  hj-pereensitive  women,  nursing 
has  to  be  discontinued. 

Cases  of  mastitis  should  be  treated  surgically  with  ice-bags,  or  with 
warm  moist  applications,  or  by  carefully  applied  hyperemia.  Later,  radial 
incisions  which  do  not  enter  the  mammilla,  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  pus 
is  localized,  followed  by  expression  from  the  incisions. 

With  this  treatment  we  must  provide  for  the  same  satisfactory  emptying 
of  the  breast  as  in  fissures,  both  for  its  beneficial  effect  by  reduction  of 
pressure  upon  the  cireulation  and  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  the  secretion. 
This  emptying  may  be  accompliBhed  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast 
without  hesitation,  since,  supported  by  numerous  experiences,  the  admbc- 
ture  of  even  large  amounts  of  infected  pus  with  human  milk  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  heidthy  infant. 

By  this  means  it  is  possible,  in  most  instances,  if  the  inflammation  is  not 
of  a  phlegmonous  type  and  inclusive  of  the  entire  breast,  to  combine  the 
recovery  from  the  inHammatory  process  with  the  preservation  of  function. 
The  secretion  of  the  unaffected  breast  does  not  suffer  and  in  case  of  necessity 
may  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  its  output  will  be  sufficient  for 
many  months  of  lactation. 

The  form  of  the  breast  and  nipple  makes  the  first  attempt  at  nursing 
difficult  or  easy.  Distinctly  retract^  nipples,  rather  rare,  but  which 
may  occasionatly  occur  on  both  sides,  may  be  an  absolute  obstacle  to 
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During.'  Very  flat,  short  nipples  increase  the  difficulty  of  nursing,  but  do 
not  make  it  impossible. 

The  only  absolute  and  continuing  obstacle  to  nursing  upon  the  part  of 
the  child  is  a  cleft  palate.  In  children  who  are  born  weak  or  who  have  suf- 
fered considerably  in  the  process  of  birth  and  have  passed  the  first  few  days 
in  a  sort  of  comatose  condition,  nursing  may  be  vi^ry  difficult  and,  in  certain 
cases  and  for  the  first  few  days,  at  least,  may  be  impossible.  In  such  cases, 
where  suckling  is  temporarily  precluded,  the  breast  must  be  emptied  arti- 
ficially and  normal  nursing  delayed.  The  expressed  or  piunped  mother's 
milk  may  be  given  the  child  by  teaspoon  or  by  means  of  a  pipette  through 
the  mouth  or  nose. 

In  severe  coryza,  with  marked  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
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Diieet  aiqirtagbo  of  niillt. 

application  of  epinephrin  solution  (1 :  3000)  may  relieve  the  difficulty.  Con- 
genital syphilis,  frequently  the  cause  of  such  snuffles,  is  never  a  reason  for 
fHDbibiting  the  nursing  of  the  child  by  its  own  mother  since  infection  from 
infant  to  mother  is  impossible. 

The  Abilfty  of  the  Mother  to  Nurse 
Cp  to  this  point,  we  have  not  raised  the  question  whether  there  is  always 

milk  in  the  mother's  breast.    This  question  of  the  physical  ability  of  the 

mother  to  nurse  her  infant  is  of  general  interest. 

Comparing  the  reports  of  tho  large  lying-in  hospitals,  according  to  which 

almost  100  per  cent,  of  all  women  confined  there  are  able  to  feed  their 

children  adequately,  at  least  during  the  first  nine  to  eleven  days  of  the 
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puerperJum,  with  the  experiences  of  private  practice,  in  which  a  certatD 
per  cent,  of  all  women  either  do  not  attempt  to  nurse  or  give  up  the  attempt 
after  a  short  time,  because  of  the  alleged  lack  of  milk,  we  might  arrive  at. 
the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to  nurse  differs  widely  in  the  various  Horial 
strata.  Whether  this  is  actually  so  or  not  cannot  be  determined,  because 
the  ability  or  the  lack  of  abihty  to  nurse  is  not  a  definite  and  unchanging 
fact,  but  rather  a  relative  condition  dependent  upon  many  other  factors 
besides  the  anatomic  and  physiologic  structure  of  the  gland.  This  has  been 
often  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  institutions  when,  as  a  result  of  a 
change  in  medical  direction,  the  ability  to  nurse  has  enormously  increased, 
a  fact  which  teaches  us  to  recognize  the  influence  of  their  surroundings  upon 
young  mothers.  Anxiety  for  the  health  of  the  mother  and  doubt  of  her 
ability  to  nurse  may,  from  the  first,  weaken  her  desire  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  present  themselves.  To  strive  by  personal  influence  over 
the  mother  and,  as  a  teacher  of  niidwivea  and  nurses,  for  the  increase 
of  nursing-power  among  all  classes  of  the  women  offers  a  grateful  task  to 
every  physician. 

Cases  in  which  the  breast  of  the  puerperal  woman  altogether  fails  of 
secretion  are  so  extremely  rare  that  they  arc  of  no  practical  importance.  The 
real  question  to  be  met  is  whether  wc  may  expect  an  adequate  secretion. 
Frequently,  this   can   be   determined   neither   before   nor   shortly   after 
delivery,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  lactation  commences  differs  widely  in 
individuals.     As  a  rule,  it  is  slower  in  primipane  than  in  women  who  have 
nursed  before.     Often  it  is  impossible  to  express  even  a  drop  from  the 
breast  for  the  first  two  days  and  yet  the  milk  secretion  shortly  becomes  suf- 
flcient  if  the  child  Ls  placed  to  the  breast  regularly  and  suckles  strongly. 
We  must  admit  that  there  are  women  whose  breasts  do  not  functionate  nor- 
mally and  whose  power  of  lactation  remains  inadt'quate,  especially  if  the 
child  does  not  nurse  energetically  and  does  not  empty  the  breast  completely. 
The  ph>'siologic  increase  of  lactation  power,  which  may  drag  along  for 
weeks  in  women  whose  breasts  do  not  secrete  frnely,  should  be  remembered  in 
attempting  to  judge  the  value  or  the  non-value  of  the  various  galactogogucs. 
Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  preparatioas  which  have  been  praised,  with 
more  or  less  clamorous  advertising,   as   "milk   producers  "    (somatose. 
sanatogen,  malt-tropon,  lactogol,  etc.),  arc  no  more  specific  for  the  mam- 
mary gland   than  are  excessive  amounts  of  liquid  (soups,  milk,  etc.).  or 
solid  foods.    The  inefficiency  of  such  agents  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while 
in  some  cases  no  physiologic  increase  of  the  lactation  power  occurs  or 
l)ecomes  adequate  under  forced  feeding  for  a  consiiierable  period  of  time, 
lese  vcr^'  cmu-n  a  continued  and  complete  emptying  of  the  breast 
f  accomplishes  its  desired  result.    The  recommendations  given  in 
th  by  physicians  concerning  the  results  obtain<>d  by  the  use  of 
galaetagogues  given  them  for  trial,  are  not  testimonials  to  the 
knowledge  of  such  men,    Galaetagogues  should  be  used  only  for 
hie  support  they  may  add  to  other  means  atlvised  by  the  physician, 
fact,  which  may  now  l>e  consi(]ered  firmly  established,  that  the 
between  the  mammarj'  gland  and  the  reproductive  organs,  in- 
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doding  the  placenta,  is  not  a  nervous  one,  but  rather  one  of  chemically 
active  substances  of  the  hormone  type,  present  in  the  blood,  suggests  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  specific  galactagogues  will  be  isolated  and 
adapted  to  therapeutic  use.  Very  suggestive  experiments  in  this  direction 
have  been  reported  by  Basch. 

Spontaneous  faUure  of  lactation  is  certainly  extremely  rare  and  prob- 
ably always  occurs  in  consequence  of  an  incomplete  emptying  and  an 
insufficient  stimulation  of  the  breast,  as  in  cases  where  the  child  is  weak  and 
does  not  nurse  properly.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  failure,  fre- 
qitpotly  reported  by  the  laity  in  private  practice,  is  never,  or  hardly  ever 
se^n  in  institutions  conducted  by  physicians.  In  spite  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  menses,  the  normal  duration  of  a  well  established  lactation  is  almost 
oDlinuted  and  may,  if  a  new  conception  does  not  occur,  continue  for  several 
>-«ars  in  women  of  our  race  as  well  as  in  those  of  uncivilized  peoples. 

Eppstein's  interesting  case,  in  which  a  wet-nurse  after  a  continued  lac- 
tation of  over  a  year,  undertook  the  nursing  of  the  next  child  of  the  same 
family  without  interruption  and  with  the  best  results  is  by  no  means  unique. 
It  shows  that  the  milk  of  so  "old"  a  nurse  may  be  used  foranew-bom 
babe.  This  fact  of  the  theoretically  unlimited  duration  of  lactation  is  but 
rarely  made  use  of  in  practice,  because  we  have  to  recommend  complete 
weaning  by  the  ninth  month  or,  at  least,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  for 
s  which  will  be  discussed  later. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  NURSING  MOTHER 
The  nursing  woman  should  change  her  mode  of  living  as  little  as  possible, 
avoiding  only  harmful  excesses  both  of  work  and  idleness.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  this  with  women  of  the  well-to-do  classes  and  with 
wpt-ouraes.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned,  observations  among  the  poor  have 
5ho«ii  that  even  a  large  amount  of  daily  work  in  house  or  factory  is  borne 
without  injury  to  the  health,  or  to  the  secretion  of  mUk  of  the  constitu- 
tionally healthy  nursing  mother. 

Psychic  excitement,  especially  anger,  pain,  sorrow,  etc.,  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  qualitative  or  quantitative  condition  of  woman's  milk.  The 
sudden  stopping  of  the  flow  of  milk,  supposedly  suffered  under  such  con- 
ditions in  especially  sensitive  women,  is  a  psychic  reflex  and  probably 
depencb  mainly  upon  the  closure  of  the  sphincter  of  the  mammilla,  which 
temporarily  prevents  the  flow  or  makes  the  emptying  of  the  breast  more 
difficult.  It  raay  be  gradually  overcome,  in  every  instance,  by  putting  the 
hungry  child  to  the  breast  at  regular  intervals.  The  idea  of  the  so-called 
loxic  effect  of  milk  supposed  to  be  sensitized  by  such  circumstances  should 
be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  fable. 

The  nursing  woman  should  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  nourish- 
ment.  but  should  not  limit  herself  to  any  particular  diet.  Nothing  should  be 
prohibited  that  agrees  with  her.  She  may  eat,  without  fear  for  the  con- 
sisteacy  of  her  milk,  not  only  spices  and  sour  foods,  but  also  lettuce,  raw 
fruits,  etc.,  with  freedom,  because  in  these  foods  the  elements  essential  to 
the  physiologic  growth  of  the  child  are  contained  in  larger  quantities  than 
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in  many  others.  In  women  with  small  appetites  as  variable  a  diet  as 
possible  is  to  be  recommended,  while  for  those  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation it  is  well  to  give,  instead  of  a  largely  milk  and  soup  diet,  foods 
yieldii^  a  large  bulk  of  debris. 

The  quality  of  the  milk,  especially  as  to  its  fat  content,  varies  in  only 
sUght  and  practically  unimportant  degree  in  any  individual  and  cannot 
be  influenced  by  the  diet  of  the  mother.  Particular  exceptions  (Moll) 
are  not  proof  against  the  argument  for  this  view,  when  we  consider  that 
the  child  itself  can  regulate  the  quantity  of  food  which  it  gets  from  the 
breast  (Orcgor). 

Excessive  eating  and  drinking,  especially  of  such  foods  as  milk  and  rich 
soups,  do  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  milk  production,  but  merely  cause  the 
nursing  woman  to  put  on  useless  fat.  Such  excesses  are  not  only  useless 
but  should  be  especially  avoided  in  women  who  tend  to  corpulency  and  to 
insufficient  phj'sical  exercise. 

After  lactation  has  been  fully  established,  hunger  is  similarly  nithout 
immediate  effect  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk.  Only  after 
a  long  sustained  and  severe  degree  of  starvation,  when  the  bodily  strength 
itself  wanes  and  emaciation  ensues,  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  proba- 
bly, also,  unfavorable  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  secretion  to  bo  noted. 

The  fluid  requirement  of  the  mother  is  naturally  increased  during 
nursing.  This  may  be  met  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  if  the  food 
contains  sufficient  nutriment.  The  use  of  large  quantities  of  rich  soup  has 
no  more  effect  upon  the  volume  of  the  secretion  than  has  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  beer  or  wine.  Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  use  of  beer  or  wine  in 
temperate  quantity.  Traces  of  alcohol  are  to  be  found  in  the  milk  only 
when  it  is  taken  in  very  ]&rgp  amount. 

The  general  hygiene  of  the  nursing  woman  should  be  the  best  that  ber 
environment  will  permit.  The  drawing  pains  in  the  back  which  so  com- 
monly occur  when  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast  may  be  relieved  in  many 
cases  by  supporting  a  pendulous  abdomen  or  by  taking  a  comfortable 
position  while  nursing  the  infant. 

The  breast,  and  especially  the  nipples,  should  be  kept  clean  by  fre- 
quent washing,  for  esthetic  if  not  for  hygienic  reasons,  even  thou^  the 
rough  surface  of  the  mammilla  cannot  be  completely  disinfected  by  ordi- 
nary measures. 

Of  the  medicinal  agents  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  internally 
to  the  nursing  mother,  only  iodine,  bromine  and  salicylic  acid  are  excreted 
in  the  milk  and  these  in  alisolutely  harmless  quantities.  In  animals,  opium, 
morphine  and  atropine  also  pass  through.  Mercury,  in  event  that  the 
mother  is  treated  by  inunction,  is  excreted  in  the  milk,  but  in  such  minute 
quantities  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  therapeutic  results  from  it  in  the 
child.  It  may  also  be  said  that  chloroform  anesthesia  in  the  mother  is 
entirely  without  importance  to  the  nursing  babe. 

After  the  confinement  the  menses  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  only  once 
some  live  to  six  weeks  after,  and  then  remain  absent  for  months  or  until 
the  end  of  lactation.    Occasionally,  they  appear  regularly  during  the  entire 
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period  of  nursing.  The  occurrence  of  the  menses  has  in  itself  no  influence 
upoa  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  milk,  nor  does  it  cause  restlessness  or 
digestive  disturbances  in  the  child.  When  the  breast  is  functionating 
indifferently  and  the  mother  is  much  affected  by  the  menstruation,  an 
inrrcaaed  difficulty  in  emptying  the  breast  may  be  experienced,  tt^etber 
with  ao  increased  nervous  irritability.  This  should  never  be  considered 
cause  for  additional  feeding. 

To  B  certain  extent  pregnancy  is  more  infrequent  in  nursing  women 
than  in  others  and  doubtless  the  women  who  are  amenorrhoeic  during  the 
lactation  period '  do  not  conceive  as  readily  as  those  who  menstruate 
regularly.  Neither  the  maintenance  of  lactation  nor  amenorrhcea  give 
absolute  assurance  that  conception  may  not  occur  during  their  course, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  immunity  from  conception  is  present  for  several 
months  of  lactation  and  in  nursing  women  a  dangerously  rapid  sequence 
ot  conceptions  is  not  seen  as  commonly  as  in  those  who  do  not  nurse  their 
cbildreo.  The  claim  of  some  mothers  that  they  have  had  to  wean  a  nursing 
child  because  of  a  new  pr^nancy  is  often  due  t«  the  error  of  regarding 
the  absence  of  the  menses  as  an  indication  of  conception.  Immediately 
upon  weaning  the  infant,  they  conceive  at  the  next  ovulation.  Other 
women,  on  the  contrary,  discover  a  prqpiancy  only  after  several  months 
have  passed,  without  either  mother,  nursing  child  or  fetus  suffering  any 
barm  from  the  continued  lactation.  This  proves  that  pregnancy  of  several 
months'  duration  does  not  necessarily  cause  the  secretion  to  dry  up.  The 
child,  therefore,  should  never  be  weaned  suddenly  though  pregnancy  is 
suspected  and  even  when  it  is  definitely  determined,  the  weaning  should 
occur  gradually. 

All  these  facts  tend  to  show  that  obstacles  to  nursing  or  legitimate 
causes  for  its  interruption  occur  much  less  frequently  than  has  been  sup- 
posed both  by  the  laity  and  the  profession.  The  knowledge  of  this  and  the 
avoidance  of  those  numerous  rules  and  limitations  with  which  the  nursing 
mother  has  been  unreasonably  surrounded,  have  produced  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  among  the  educated  classes  who  are 
willing  to  muse  their  children.  It  is  knowledge,  however,  that  must  be 
brought  home  to  alt  classes  of  people  by  the  physician,  and  its  spread  will  add 
greatly  toward  making  mothers  more  ready  and  more  able  to  nurse.  Then, 
too,  those  social  conditions  which  force  the  mother  to  seek  employment 
w31  no  longer  necessarily  rob  the  child  of  the  food  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
The  value  of  this  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation  is  to  be  considered. 
CSee  Section  IV.) 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  BREAST  FEEDING. 

The  new-born  should  be  put  to  the  breast  of  the  mother  only  after  24 

horns.    If  the  child  seema  hungry  before  this  time  has  elapsed,  it  may  be 

given,  from  a  spoon,  a  little  water  sweetened  with  benzosulphinidum 

(saccharin).    If  the  infant  sleeps  for  a  still  longer  time,  the  sleep  should  not 

■Thia  pbjviologic  amenorrhtxa  depends  upon  a  more  complete  puerperal involutior 
of  the  reproauctive  organs,  in  consequence  of  wnicb  ovulation  is  arreated. 
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be  iDtemipted.    Quite  a  few  children  require  no  nourishment  for  36  to  48 
hours  after  birth. 

Infants  act  differently  in  their  first  attempts  at  nursing.  Some  im- 
mediately suckle  well  and  with  much  force;  others  will  not  take  the  nipple 
or  let  go  after  a  few  attempts.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  force.  The  child 
is  to  be  put  back  into  its  crib  and  the  attempt  repeated  after  an  interval. 
With  patience  and  continued  application  to  the  breast  every  normal  child 
will  learn  to  nurse.    If  the  breast  is  very  tense  and  difficult  to  empty  it  may 


Fio,  S. — Mctliod  ol  baldiua  baby  diuiuc  nunins. 

be  made  more  responsive  to  the  effort  of  the  child  by  expressing  or  pumping 
off  small  quantities  of  milk. 

Emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  fact,  from  the  very  first,  that  the 
child  must  take  not  the  nipple  only,  but  also  almost  the  entire  areola  into  its 
mouth;  for  the  greater  the  portion  of  the  brea-st  included,  the  greater  is  the 
area  affected  by  the  stimulus  of  suckling  and  the  greatt-r  is  the  reflex 
response.  This  practice  is  also  K-ss  liable  to  tear  the  nipple  and  to  pro- 
duce fissures. 

The  nipple  shields  or  protectors,  consisting  of  a  glass  to  cover  the 
mammilla  and  a  rubber  nipple  for  the  child  to  suckle,  which  are  in  o 
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use  and  are  intended  to  make  the  first  application  of  the  infant  to  the  breast 
easier,  or  are  used  out  of  an  excessive  fear  of  mastitis,  are  dangerous.  Their 
hannfulness  liee  in  the  fact  that  while  they  may  make  the  work  of  suckling 
easier  for  the  child,  the  unphysiolt^c  stimulus  makes  the  emptying  of  the 
breast  much  more  difficult.  The  continued  use  of  such  an  apparatus  almost 
always  leads  to  the  drying  up  of  the  secretion  and  the  under-nourishment  of 
the  child. 

Conical  breasts  are  more  easily  emptied  by  milking  movements  which 
make  slight  rhythmic  pressure  upon  the  areola;  Bat  breasts  are  best 
emptied  by  pumping  apparatus.  Of  pumping  devices  there  are  numerous 
typea,  Tlie  Uterdle  biaspiratrice,  which  was  formerly  in  common  use, 
oonsistfi  of  a  glass  bell  placed  over  the  nipple  and  supplied  with  two  pieces 
ot  tubing,  from  the  one  of  which  the  mother  draws  the  air,  while  from  the 
other  the  child  takes  the  milk.  In  this  Form, 
the  saliva  of  the  mother  easily  flows  into  the  i 
apparatus,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  very  | 
desirable.  Of  the  various  models  in  which 
a  negative  pressure  is  produced  by  a  rubber 
bulb,  the  pattern  designed  by  Ibrahim 
(Fig.  7)  is  easily  handled  and  readily 
cleaned.  With  rhythmic  compression  and 
release  of  the  heavy  walled  bulb,  the  action 
of  the  normal  suckling  apparatus  may  be 
imitated  to  some  extent;  but  here  also  the 
rhythmic  massage  of  the  areola  is  lacking 
and  the  breast  is  never  emptied  as  com- 
pletely as  by  the  suckling  of  a  strong  child. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  empty  the 

breast  completely  in  order  to  obtain  suffi-        ___ 

dent  milk  for  the  child,  but  also  because 

this  is  the  only  method  which  stimulates  and  increases  the  initial  secretion 
and  prevents  congestion.  If  the  breast  is  not  completely  emptied,  the  irre- 
parable result,  an  unavoidable  one  during  the  first  few  weeks  and  often 
within  a  few  days,  is  the  complete  failure  of  the  secretion. 

The  colostrum  secreted  during  the  first  few  daj's  is  very  small  in  quantity 
and  often  measures  only  a  few  cubic  centimeters.  Usually,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  but  often  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  a  rapid  increase  of  the 
secretion  ensues,  which  in  many  women  is  accompanied  by  the  subjective 
feeling  of  the  "  shooting-in  "  of  the  milk.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
colostrum  corpuscles  rapidly  sinks  to  a  minimum. 

The  further  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  dependent  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  the  amount  of  glandular  tissue  in  the  breast  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  demand  made  upon  it.  These  two  factors  determine  the 
total  production  of  the  secretion,  as  well  as  the  time  at  which  the  function  is 
fuDy  established. 

The  question  whether  the  child  should  be  put  to  one  or  both  breasts  at 
each  feeding  can  be  answered  only  in  a  general  way  by  saying  that  the 
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object  of  the  nursing  should  bo  to  empty  tho  breasts  as  completely  as 
possible  and  that  congestion  must  be  avoided.  Other  things  being  equal,  this 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  in  small  breasts  than  in  loi^  ones.  It  is  per- 
missible at  times,  therefore,  to  apply  the  child  to  both  breasts  after  an  inter- 
val of  at  least  three  hours,  taking  care  only  that  the  child  receives  the 
second  breast  aft«r  it  bas  emptied  the  first  one  sufficiently.  By  beginninK 
alternately  with  the  breast  from  which  the  child  has  nursed  last,  all  these 
demands  are  fulfilled  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  only  with  very  welt 
developed  breasts  that  we  may  persist  in  giving  only  one  breast  from 
the  beginning. 

The  ease  with  which  the  breast  may  be  emptied,  whether  artificially  or 
by  the  nursing  infant,  varies  greatly  in  individuals  in  whom  the  quantity 
of  secretion  may  be  the  same.  It  often  hap|>ons  that  while  the  child  is 
nursing  from  one  breast,  tho  milk  drops  or  even  spurts  from  the  other.'  The 
number  of  feedings  which  the  healthy  infant  will  take  spontaneously  from  a 
freely  secreting  breast  varies  between  five  and  six  in  24  hours;  but  it  may 
occasionally  fall  to  four  or  be  increased  to  seven.  It  is  recommended  and  is 
generally  accepted,  to-day,  that  three-hour  intorvab  should  be  allonTd  l>e- 
tween  the  feedings  during  the  day  and  that  during  the  night  two  longer  in- 
tervals are  most  satisfactory  to  the  favorable  development  of  the  child. 

A  large  experience  with  new-bom  and  older  infants  has  shown,  and  t  he 
method  has  been  generally  adopted  by  numerous  podiatrists,  that  an 
interval  of  four  hours  is  even  more  satisfactorj-.  This  is  true  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  and  of  the  mother.  The  editors  have  used  the  four- 
hour  feeding  for  a  number  of  years.  The  schedule  is  placed  in  force  24  to 
48  hours  after  birth.  On  the  part  of  the  child,  less  digestive  disturbances  are 
encountered  and  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  great  advantage  hes  in  the 
fact  that  she  is  given  more  freedom  for  work  or  social  duties.  Even  pre- 
matures are  more  successfully  fed  on  this  schedule.  The  hours  for  nursing 
most  frequently  recommended  are  6  a.  m.;  10  a.  m.;  2  p.  m.;  6  p.  u.;  10  p.  ii. 
and  one  night  feeding  at  2  a.  m.,  if  nece>wary. 

It  is  usually  superfluous  to  prescrilie  the  length  of  the  individual  period 
of  nursing  for  the  iiealth>'  infant,  because  when  satisfied  it  stops  suckling, 
often  falhng  a.sleep  at  the  breast.  Some  children  suckle  for  a  moment  and 
then  stop,  and  when  the  attempt  is  nia<le  to  remove  them  from  the  breast 
grasp  it  greedily,  to  suckle  again  for  a  moment.  In  such  children  the  time 
of  nursing  should  be  limited  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most. 

It  may  be  shown,  by  weighing  the  child  at  equal  intervals  of  about 
five  minutes,  that  the  quantities  taken  during  successive  periods  of  nursing 
decrease  very  rapidly  and  that  only  a  few  grams  are  taken  after  the  first 

'  Aflor  lonK  intprvalu  hctwwn  numnBii,  and  expcoinlly  at  nifclit,  is  this  apt  lo  occur. 
In  many  nompn.  fuime  milk  ffouR  from  Ihe  breast  after  long  intervals  in  DursinfC  and 
more  esperially  afttr  tlie  niftht  interval.  This  Iteromni  aimoyinfc  and  disturbing  only 
whenit  occurs  immeiliutelyiifitT  putt  inn  the  child  to  llip  breast  unilwhcnbccauBcofanBli- 
normally  low  tone  of  the  sphincter  mammillff-.B  sort  of  ineontinenee  or  pi  InctorriieanBulls, 
Ohfltinnte  eciemaof  the  areola  and  ofthe  skin  o\-er  the  breast  mayensue.  The  treatment 
of  this  anomaly,  which  uwi ally  appcaretobcof  neuro|)at  hie  nripn.  is  jienernlly  quite  use- 
\etia  and  must  nmlinc  itself  to  the  application  of  dressinioi  lo  alisorb  the  milk  and  to  ttie 
treatment  of  the  eciema  with  ichthyolor  with  silver  nitrate  solution  (2-3per«nt). 
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twenty  minutes.  The  long-drawn-out  nursing  period  not  only  wastes  the 
mother's  time  and  strength  but  is  actually  dangerous  because  of  the 
m&reratiou  of  the  nipple  and  the  consequent  liability  to  fissures. 

The  quantity  of  milk  taken  at  each  nursing,  determined  by  weighing  the 
diild  before  and  after  putting  it  to  the  breast,  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Uftually  the  secretion  is  most  abundant  at  the  first  morning  feedii^  and  b 
often  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smallest  output  which  ia  ' 
wually  had  late  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  most  definitely  observed  after  an 
interval  of  the  whole  night  especially  in  breasts  of  large  capacity, 

TTie  total  quantity  of  the  twenty-hour  hours'  secretion  is  of  greater 
import  to  the  phj-sician.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that 
thif>  total  can  never  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  amount  secured  at  one 
numing  by  the  number  of  feedings,  but  must  be  determined  by  weighing  the 
cbiltl  before  and  after  each  nursing.  The  quantity  of  milk  which  the  infant 
receives  within  the  24  hours  varies  also  from  day  to  day;  the  variance 
runoinK  at  times  from  200-300  c.c.,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of 
any  one  day's  feeding  permits  only  indefinite  conclusions  upon  the  total 
amounts  regularly  taken.  On  this  account,  Czerny  and  Keller  have 
adoplod  as  a  standard  the  average  of  the  total  output  of  five  days.  Except- 
ing from  this  estimate  the  first  8  or  10  days,  when  great  irregularities  occur, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken  during  the 
firrt  few  weeks  equals  about  one-fifth  of  the  body-weight.  This  quantity  is 
gradually  reduced  to  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  between  the  first  to  the 
fourth  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  it  equals  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  body-weight.  This  gradual  reduction  of  the  relative  quantities 
of  food  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  conditions  described  on  page  22. 
When  the  quantities  of  food  taken  and  the  body-weight  are  represented  by 
curves  a  marked  divergence  appears,  in  that  the  weight  curve  continually 
rises  while  the  food  curve,  representing  food  quantities,  becomes  more  and 
more  flattened.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  the  two  curves  ran  parallel  for  months. 

I'nder  normal  circumstances  both  breasts  commonly  secrete  like  quanti- 
ties, but  it  is  not  exceptional  to  find  women  in  whom  one  breast  secretes 
more  freely  than  the  other  throughout  lactation.  Similarly,  women  arc 
quite  often  found  in  whom  one  breast  has  been  depreciated  by  a  former 
maetitis,  but  are  able,  for  many  months,  to  produce  sufficient  milk  with  the 
remaining  gland  which  has  become  structurally  and  functionally  hyper- 
trophied.  This  is  especially  interesting  when  there  are  twins,  in  which  case 
tach  rhild  usually  suckles  one  breast. 

When  the  quantities  of  food  fall  markedly  below  the  aver^^e  given  and 
still  produce  satisfactory  increases  in  weight,  we  are  justified  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  depends  upon  a  higher  fat-content  of  the  particular  secretion. 
This  has  been  proved  in  a  case  reported  by  Heubner.  The  occurrence  of 
Rirh  individual  differences,  uninfluenced  by  the  mode  of  life  of  the  nursing 
mother,  has  been  established  by  careful  observations  made  under  due  pre- 
eaulions.  It  would  seem,  generally  speaking,  that  the  fat-content  of  milk 
ftwu  breasts  giving  small  total  quantities  is  relatively  much  greater  than  in 
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ill-  »iii\ul>  111  owiiss  w"  ifw>  qiituititios  required  by  any 
ii.Mfi,  K'l  ihsi^tuv.  »rv  i'ihuhI  in  institutions,  who  give 
.  )»■(  ii;i>  (.ij  -*iuU  mitk,  When  si'%'eraJ  children  are  put 
I.. I  III  .^^^l.^^■nM^>^^,  tht>  first  child  to  nurse  receives  milk 
A.l  |vt\viii;w  W  t»t, 

iv-h-B.-  K.  tvK»l,i\t  u(H>»  tis  the  chiff  index  to  the  results  of 
,\  iH  |>ivU)l'l.\  jusUtK\l  hy  (ho  large  consideration  to  be 
ml  tl  U'luK'iicy  l\»  Rwwth  and  the  many-sided  import  of 


kM'iulil  liinii'iHi',  l>ut  il  nIiiiiiIiI  not  l)o  permitted  to  oversha<low  such  other 
xiuni  lit  tK'hi'inl  wi'tUlM'iiiK  in  the  child  as  its  color,  turgor,  dispasition  and 
><lri'|i,  lliii  di'\rl<i|iiiii'iit  lit'  ilH  Mtiilic  functions  and  its  reaction  to  infections. 
'fill'  iiiiriiml  foiiililiiiii  of  llie  child  in  all  these  respects  is  more  important 
Ihiiii  Mil  M'i.|ii.liiinv„^,.|if  weight. 

Ill  li.'iillh\  cliililii'ii  whii  develop  well,  the  weekly  increase  varies  in  the 
wi'mimI  mill  liiiid  i|niu(ei-Hof  the  first  year  between  150  and  2S0  grams  and 
iii'iioiiiiiiill.v  evi-ii  MM  griuns;  and  in  such  a  regulated  manner  that  eKjK'eiaUy 
liii  ur  iiii'M'iinin  iif  i)ni<  wi>i'k  will  lx>  equalized  by  smaller  increases  in  the  next. 

If  th>>  iiiiTi'iiHc  in  weight  roninins  for  a  considerable  period  below  what 
iMHild  Muluridly  U-  exiM'ded,  the  cause  should  not  be  laid  unconditionally 
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t«  undwfeeding.  We  should  rather  seek  to  detennine,  by  the  methods 
abrfldy  cited,  whether  the  quantity  of  food  is  actually  too  small  and  if  so 
wbplher  the  fault  lies  ia  a  positive  lack  of  milk,  in  a  weakness  of  suckling, 
or  in  anorexia  in  the  child  due,  for  instance,  to  parenteral  infection.  The 
last  of  those  alternatives  is  much  more  common  than  is  generally  believed. 
To  avoid  scriouB  errors,  every  other  cause  of  disturbance  upon  the  part  of 
the  child  should  be  certainly  excluded  before  means  are  taken  to  increase  the 
food  artificially. 

Ab  we  have  already  said,  the  time  of  the  "coming  in"  of  the  milk  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  quantity — stimulated  by  the  suckling  of  the 
ebiU  and  by  the  measure  of  its  food  requirement — varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  is  usually  slower  in  primipane  than  after  repeated 
lactations.  This  possibility  and  the  axiomatic  fact  that  even  scant  nour- 
iriunent  at  the  breast  for  a  certain  period  does  not  injure  the  child,  justifies 
tbe  physician  in  keeping  the  patient  under  careful  observation  and  waiting, 
aslMigas  possible,  for  the  full  establishment  of  lactation  in  these  cases  of 
delayed  beginning,  or  slowly  increasing  output.  Aa  a  guide,  it  may  be 
stated  that  after  the  physiologic  loss  of  weight  has  occurred  (see  page  24), 
a  leeeer  loss  of  5  to  10  grams  a  day  may  occur  and  that  such  loss  may  be 
permitted  to  oootinue  for  one  or  two  weeks,  giving  the  child  only  a  Uttle 
water  sweetened  with  benzosulphinidum  (saccharin).  If  no  increase  in 
milk  secretion  or  in  the  body-weight  of  the  child  occurs  by  this  time, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  supplement  the  insufficient  breast-feeding  and  us- 
ually with  some  artificial  nUxture. 

It  may  be  possible,  in  rare  cases,  to  give  the  child  who  docs  not  receive 
Bofficieat  milk  from  its  mother,  several  adequate  feedings  a  day  at  the 
breast  of  a  wet-nurse.  It  may  be  stated  emphatically,  that  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  child  may  receive  each  feeding  from  a  different  wet-nurse, 
aa  haa  been  done  in  certain  institutions,  and  it  may  still  develop  ex- 
eeptionally  weD. 

The  addition  of  artificial  food  to  the  breast  feeding,  a  method  to  which 
the  French  term  atUtitemerU  mixte,  or  mixed  feeding,  has  been  applied, 
eervee  much  more  favorably  for  the  development  of  the  child  than  arti- 
ficial  feeding  alone,  and  it  should  be  recommended  more  frequently  by 
physicians  than  it  is.  Since  the  once  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  this 
mixed  feeding,  or  the  alternation  of  natural  and  artificial  food,  has  proven 
entirely  without  foundation,  the  lack  of  sufficient  secretion  by  the  mother's 
breast  should  never  be  an  occasion  for  weaning,  but  always  an  indication  for 
the  addition  of  other  food.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  bottle 
once  or  twice  daily,  or  later,  at  the  most,  three  times  during  the  24  hours,  in 
pJace  of  the  breast;  or  instead  of  this  to  the  scanty  breast  feeding,  the 
artificial  food  may  be  immediately  added  once,  or  several  times,  a  day  in 
sofficieat  quantity  to  satisfy  the  infant. 

Each  of  these  two  methods  has  been  successfully  used  and  has  been 
mxHiunended ;  either  is  justified  in  suitable  cases.  It  is  of  prime  importance, 
whichever  method  is  followed,  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  weaned. 
PWtber,  preference  may  be  lent  to  the  easier  way  of  giving  the  added  Dour- 
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ishment.  The  surest  avoidance  of  weaning  is  found  in  the  first  fonn  of 
mixed  feeding,  that  is,  by  the  alternate  feeding  at  the  breast  and  from  the 
bottle.  This  type  of  mixed  feeding  is,  too,  the  only  possible  one  when  the 
mother  is  hindered  by  outside  demands  from  nursing  the  infant  regularly. 
Either  method,  however,  should  be  carried  out  under  strict  observation. 


giving  the  child  only  such  quantity  of  artificial  food  as  is  absolutely 
required,  so  that  it  will  continue  to  empty  the  breast  completely  and  bo 
prevent  congestion  and  the  arrest  of  the  secretion.  Otherwise  a  result, 
frequently  seen  in  practice,  soon  obtains  in  the  infant's  refusal  to  nurse  the 
scantily  secreting  breast,  thus  "weaning  itself,"  because  "it  does  not  care 
for  the  breast  any  more. "  The  choice  of  the  food  to  be  used  in  mixed 
feeding  depends  upon  the  accepted  standards  of  artificial  supply. 

If  the  occasion  for  mixed  feeding  disappears,  it  may  be  possible  to  di&> 
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continue  it  in  favor  of  excluBive  breast  feeding.  Thus,  with  an  imtiall/ 
scanty  secretion,  the  continued  strong  suckling  of  the  infant  may  stimulate 
the  breast  to  the  point  of  sufiBciency;  or,  in  event  of  hitherto  enforced 
absence,  it  may  become  no  longer  necessary  for  the  mother  to  be  away  from 
the  chilli  for  hours  at  a  time.  Since  the  secretory  capacity  of  the  mammary 
gland  is  dependent  within  wide  limits  upon  the  demands  made  upon  it,  the 
quantity  aS  the  secretion  usually  becomes  sufficient  in  amount  within  a  few 
days  after  the  abandonment  of  mixed  feeding.  It  is  even  possible  to  bring 
a  breast  which  has  ahnost  entirely  dried  up  back  to  full  function  agwn.  This 
M)-called  re-lactation,  however,  occurs  only  when  the  colostrum  formation 
haiS  not  advanced  too  far. 

WEANING 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  period  of  lactation  itself,  as  already  said,  is 
almost  unlimited  and  that  the  secretion  itself  may  be  adequate  to  produce 
satisfactory  and  normal  gains  in  weight  even  beyond  the  first  year,  it  is 
neither  customary  nor  advisable  to  continue  breast  feeding  exclusively  for 
so  long  a  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  normally  developed  breast-fed  child 
will  indicate  its  desire  for  other  food  much  earlier;  often,  at  about  the  sixth 
Of  eighth  month  taking  bread  and  the  like  in  its  mouth  and  eating  it.  In 
the  second  place,  the  additional  food  given  at  this  time  acts  in  a  clearly 
favoraUe  manner,  maintaining  the  nattiral  fresh  color  and  sound  tiugor, 
l»OTDoting  the  development  of  the  bones  and  the  exercise  of  static  functions. 

Whether  this  beneficial  action  of  the  additional  food  is  due  to  the  added 
carbohydrate  supply  or  to  the  increase  of  inorganic  salts,  particularly  cal- 
dom  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  present  in  relatively  small  amounts  in 
human  milk,  is  beside  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  the  natural  transition 
to  the  mixed  dietary  of  adiilt  life  is  satisfactorily  made  in  this  manner. 

The  time  as  well  as  the  methods  of  the  transition  show  great  variation  in 
aooord  with  the  customs  of  the  country  and  it  is  not  always  made  in  a 
proper  manner  The  error  ctf  too  early  feeding,  so  early  indeed  as  the  third 
cr  fourth  month  with  large  quantities  of  sweet  or  starchy  foods  and  breads 
or  with  animal  milk,  is  much  more  common  than  the  error  of  too  long 
exclusive  feeding  with  breast-milk 

We  recommend  the  method  of  Czemy,  now  very  generally  accepted  by 
podiatrists,  of  beginning  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  to  sut»titute  for  the 
oooD-meal  of  breast-milk  some  5  to  7  ounces  of  farinaceous  soup  prepared 
with  meat  broth.  The  soup-stock  should  be  prepared  from  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  meat  and  should  contain  the  same  condiments  (salt  and  vege- 
tables) as  may  be  used  for  adults,  but  the  fat  should  bo  completely  skimmed 
off  and  it  should  not  contain  so  lai^  quantities  of  lime  salts  as  may  be  found 
io  broths  made  from  calves'  feet  or  youi^  fowls,  because  these  will  produce 
diarrtKea  in  some  children. 

After  several  weeks,  or  even  after  several  months,  if  perfectly  safe  milk 
cannot  be  obtained,  as  may  be  true  during  the  summer  months,  a  second 
breast  feeding  is  replaced  by  an  artificial  feeding  conBisting  of  cow's  milk 
and  flour  soup,  or  milk  and  toast.    These  feedings  should  be  in  accord  in 
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quantity  with  those  recommendi'd  for  a  child  of  pivcn  age  and  weight. 
Gradually,  with  iDtcrvals  of  at  li-ust  scvoral  days,  the  tvinairiiog  brcaet 
fecdinga  are  replaced  in  a  similar  manner.    During  the  pmcess,  however,  thp 
breast  and  the  artificial  feedings  should  alternate,  in  order  to  prevent 
marked  congestion  of  the  milk  in  the  breast.    When  the  weaning  is  com- 
plete, the  child's  menu  may  be  varied  b>-  the  addition  of  any  one  of  the 
loHTD  u<ii-ii>ty  of  soups  (rice,  sago,  potato,  legumens,  etc.),  or  of  one  or  two 
tfuls  of  mashed   vegetables  (carrots,  spinach,  cauliflower,  etc.), 
acing  the  milk  and  flour  soup,  or  the  milk  and  toast  by  a  more 
milk  pap,  made  with  cereals,  rice,  etc. 

I  or  raw,  scraped  vegetables  should,  for  pedagogic  reasons,  be 
after  the  child  has  acquired  the  taste  for  several  of  the  mashed 
,  otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  t^ach  the  child  to  cat  the  latter, 
the  greatest  variety  of  food,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
being  "spoiled"  and  capriciously  selecting  its  own  food.  When 
arc  given,  it  is  well  to  warn  the  mother  to  exix-ct  the  appearance 
ted  shreds  in  the  stool,  for  if  this  is  not  done  she  may  become 
and  discontinue  their  use  in  the  belief  that  they  are  indigestible, 
arge  and  strong  children  should  not  be  given  more  than  one  quart 
ily  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  niilk  other  than  contained  in 
.,  should  not  be  fed  from  the  Ijottle.  It  is  better,  even  if  somewhat 
hlcsome,  to  teach  the  child  to  take  the  food  from  a  cup  or  mug 
s  learned  to  take  soup  from  a  spoon,  because  this  is  the  natural 
linking. 

ipleasant  custom,  a  widespread  one  in  some  countries,  of  allowing 
vho  are  running  about  or  even  of  school  age,  to  take  their  milk 
,tlc,  because  they  will  drink  more  by  this  means,  is  not  onlj-  irra- 
unesthctic  but  is  a  practice  hannful,  as  all  long-continued  suck- 
-he  process  of  dentition. 

WET-NUItSlNO 
ly  perfect  substitute  •  for  mother 's  milk  is  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse. 
prerequiHit<'s  are  that  the  wet-nurse  be  healthy  and  that  she 
:ient  milk.  The  qualitative  differences  that  may  obtain  in  the 
ifferent  women  play  no  part  in  the  nourishment  of  a  healthy 
.3  an  actual  fact,  everything  that  ha-^  I)een  reported  concerning 
ess  of  the  milk  of  certain  mothers  is  due  to  the  improper  inter- 
of  superficial  observations. 

though  difficulties  in  the  establi.shment  and  maintenance  of 
ig  are  very  frequently  encountered  in  private  practice,  these 
i  ahno»t  always  result  from  avoidable  errons  due  to  a  lack  of 

The  mother  who  does  not  nuree  her  rhiW,  but 
ursp,  has  luter  ureal  difliculty  in  tMaiiuDft  the 
iif  her  biil>c  whieli  nutiirally  turns  fn>iii  her  to  iln  niirse.  She  riskn,  further, 
of  havitiK  the  child  anfuire  tbeiM'tmrnnl  ehnrneteristJa  and  habila  of  the 
h  arc  often  far  from  desiruble.  Tlmt  iiulividuat  peel iltari ties  may  be  tra&s- 
tlie  milk  in  not  true,  iiltlioutth  it  wax  formerly  tielievcil.  Their  acquiicmeat  is 
i  to  tlie  UDcoiucious  mimicry  of  the  child. 
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knowledge  of  the  baaic  principles  of  normal  lactation  or  of  the  physto1(%y 
and  pathology  of  the  breast-fed  infant.  The  conditions  for  wet-nursing  are 
the  same  as  obtain  for  the  feeding  of  the  child  at  the  mother's  breast. 
The  frequent  change  of  wet-nurses  is,  therefore,  in  most  cases,  a  poor 
testimonial  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physician  in  charge. 

A  very  common  error  is  made  in  demanding  for  a  weak  infant  who  can 
take  but  small  quantities  of  food,  a  wet-nurse  who  has  a  large  supply  of 
milk,  a  condition  always  distinctly  specified  alike  by  physicians  and  parents. 
The  natural  results,  in  congestion  of  the  breast  and  in  decrease  and  final 
disappearance  of  the  secretion,  may  be  avoided,  often,  only  by  pumping  the 
excess  of  milk  or  by  permitting  the  wet-nurse 's  own  child,'  which  she  also 
nurses,  to  empty  the  breast  completely.  It  is  best,  however,  when  selecting 
a  welHiurse  to  see  that  there  is  a  reasonable  relation  between  the  quantity 
of  milk  secreted  and  the  food  requirement  of  the  child. 

The  provision  of  wet-nurses  was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  serious 
matter  and  is  still  difficult  from  the  medical  as  well  as  the  sociologic  and 
ethic^  viewpoint. 

Wet-nurses  recommended  and  introduced  by  employment  agencies,  by 
which  they  are  tempted  with  promises  of  well-paid  positions,  are  usually  in 
the  stage  of  woU-dcveloped  congestion  of  the  breasts  and  are  often  in  danger 
of  losing  their  milk  when  they  accept  a  position.  It  is  not  surprising,  under 
this  method  of  hiring  a  wet-nurse,  that  her  family  history  and  the  detail  of 
her  past  life,  previous  illnesses,  etc.,  most  certainly  necessary  to  establish 
her  fitness  as  a  wet-nurse,  arc  usually  intentionally  falsified;  while  the  child 
which  is  shown  to  the  physician  is  often  not  her  own,  a  fact  which  develops 
most  unexpectedly  and  unpleasantly  later  on. 

Her  physical  examination  should,  of  course,  be  very  complete  and  should 
be  directed  especially  to  the  discovery  of  tuberculosis,  sypliilis,  gonorrhea, 
and  paraatic  and  infectious  skin  diseases.  In  view  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  von  Pirquct  reaction  is  positive,  indicating  latent  tuberculous 
fod  in  the  adult,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  an  otherwise 
satisfactory  wet-nurse.  The  Wassermann  reaction  should  be  made  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  The  inspection  of  the  wet-nurse's  child,  which  is  not 
always  possible,  is  much  less  certain  than  the  blood  examination  in  the 
exclusion  of  syphilis.  With  practice,  it  is  possible  to  determine  ^prox- 
imately by  palpation  of  the  breast,  which  is  not  intentionally  congest«d, 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  output.  There  should  be  sufficient  tense  gland- 
ular tissue,  which  is  harder  than  the  surrounding  fat.  The  skin  over  the 
breast  is  warmer  than  over  the  sternum  and  has  numerous  large  veins 
passing  through  it.  Exact  knon-ledge  of  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be 
obtained  only  by  weighing  the  child  before  and  after  feedmg. 

The  numerous  dangers  which  arise  in  hiring  a  wet-nurse  from  an 
employment  agency,  briefly  indicated  above,  may  be  avoided  if  the  wet^ 
Duise  is  taken  from  an  institution,  an  infant  and  lying-in  hospital,  etc., 

*Thia  method,  which  b  advisable  becauiw  it  ia  humane,  Ib  practicable  in  suflv 
aeatiy  weU-todo  familiea  and  should  he  conHidered  whenever  poeaible. 
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in  which  she  and  her  child  have  been  observed  '  by  unprejudiced  attendants, 
for  weeks  or  months,  as  to  their  health  and  general  characteristics  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  breast  yield.  They  have  usually  learned,  in  such  an  insti- 
tution, to  handle  and  to  properly  care  for  an  infant. 

The  old  rule  that  the  wet-nurse's  infant  should  be  about  the  same  age  as 
the  child  that  she  is  to  nurse  is  now  believed  to  be  without  foundation.  It 
ia  rather  desirable  for  the  reasons  cited  to  select  a  nurse  for  even  a  new-bom 
infant,  whose  lactation  has  been  established  for  several  months.  If  we  can 
be  certain  that  the  lactation  is  well  established,  a  mother  who  is  nursing  for 
the  first  time  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 

Even  though  she  takes  care  of  the  child  and  hclpswith  the  housework  and 
ia  not  fed  with  too  great  luxury,  the  wet-nurse  tends  to  be  a  great  expense 
because  of  her  high  wages  and  the  necessity  that  a  room  be  provided  for  her. 

Mixed  feedii^  (oUaitemeTU  mixte)  secured  by  the  employment  of  a 
wet-nurse  who  comes  to  the  home  to  nurse  the  infant  once  or  twice  a  day,  is 
much  cheaper  and  is  in  most  cases  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  exclu- 
sively used  wcfr-nurse.  Every  healthy  woman  who  has  sufficient  milk,  if 
she  wishes  to  nurse  the  child  several  times  a  day,  may  accomplish  this 
either  by  going  to  the  child  or  by  having  the  child  brought  to  her.  If  the 
child  is  given  the  breast  three  times  a  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  two 
artificial  feedings  in  the  intervals.  When  the  nurse  comes  to  the  house  for 
nursing  periods  only  and  keeps  her  own  child,  also  partially  fed  at  the  breast, 
most  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  the  situation  arising  when  the  wet- 
nurse  must  be  taken  into  the  house  and  treated  as  a  companion  disappear. 
The  test  weighings  of  the  child,  before  and  after  nursing,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  the  nurse,  are  to  be  recommended  as  a 
matter  of  reassurance  to  the  parents  and  as  a  control  measure  when  the 
child  does  not  develop  as  well  as  might  be  expected.  In  this  method  of 
mixed  milk  feeding,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathol(^cy 
of  infancy  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  all  other  forms  of  feeding.  It  is  especially 
important  for  the  physician  to  meet  the  many  superstitions  of  the  mother, 
who  will  see  a  dietetic  error  of  the  nurse  in  everj'  cry  and  in  every  irregu- 
larity of  the  stools  of  the  infant. 

b.  Artiticial  Feeding 
Artificial  feeding,  surrounded  by  a  grim  troop  of  dangers,  stands  in 
distinct  contrast  to  the  certainty  with  which  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment occur  at  the  mother's  breast.  This  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the 
high  mortality  rate  of  the  artificially-fed.  These  dangers  depend  partly 
upon  the  decomposition  of  the  component  parls  of  the  animal's  milk  used 
in  making  the  artificial  food,  and  partly  upon  chemical  differences  between 
human  and  animal  milk  which  cannot  be  entirely  met.  These  dangers  are 
greater  the  earlier  the  artificial  feeding  is  begun. 

*  In  Biich  institutions  the  wet-nurae'e  child  will  find  a  home  and  be  cared  for,  which, 
in  part,  reduces  the  expense.  A  law  rcfttilatlne;  wcl-nureefi,  with  upccial  regard  for  the 
wet-nurae  's  child,  has  been  rightfully  demanded  from  various  sources. 
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MILK  FOR  INFANTS 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  of  artificial  feeding  may  be  measurably 
reduced  if  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  exercised  in  the  dairying  and  handling 
of  the  milk.  Milk  so  secured  and  treated  is  usually  marketed  under  some 
diBtinctive  name  as  "milk  for  infants,"  certified,  sanitary,  or  inspected 
milk.  Under  insufficient  legal  regulation,  no  name  in  itself  offers  any  assur- 
ance of  the  purity  of  the  milk,  unless  it  stands  for  actual  inspection  and 
certificatioo.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  not  sold  under  label,  is  not  necessarily 
nmtaminated  and  unfit  for  infant  feeding. 

Aside  from  intentional  contamination,  punishable  by  law,  such  as 
partial  skimming  or  the  addition  of  water  or  preservatives,  to  hide  already 
advanced  souring,  and  aside  from  the  accidental  admixture  of  pathogenic 
organisms,  the  chief  source  of  the  impurities  of  milk  lies  in  the  implantation 
of  greater  or  less  numbers  of  saprophytes  which,  with  varying  rapidity, 
induce  its  complete  decomposition. 

The  larger  number  of  these  organisms  come  from  the  impurities  which 
fall  into  the  miik  during  the  process  of  milking,  and  consist  of  hairs, 
epidermal  scales,  manure,  particles  of  food  and  stable  dirt.  These  im- 
purities are  carried  into  the  milk  by  air  currents,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
milker,  or  from  dirty  vessels  and  implements,  or  by  dirty  water  with  which 
the  tatter  are  rinsed. 

Therefore,  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  cow  and  especially  of  the  cow's 
udder  is  important.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  stir  up  dust  m  the  stable 
from  bedding  or  foddering  shortly  before  milking  and  the  greatest  possible 
deanlincss  of  the  entire  equipment,  not  only  of  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the 
milkers  but  alsoof  the  vessels  used  in  milking  and  in  gatherii^  and  measuring 
the  milk,  of  the  straining  cloths,  etc.,  should  be  secured.  In  other  words, 
asepsis,  as  complete  as  possible,  should  be  practiced  in  obtainii^  the  milk  to 
be  used  for  infant  Feeding.  Further  bacterial  contamination  occurring  in 
the  handling  and  transporting  of  milk,  in  pouring  it  into  different  containers 
and  in  measuring  it  for  sale,  is  relatively  small.  The  primary  contamination 
which  the  milk  receives  in  the  dairy  increases  steadily  and  extensively,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  first  infection,  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  kept  at  body  temperature  and  to  the  period  of  time  consumed  in 
carrying  it  from  the  dairy  to  the  consumer. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proper  care  of  milk  demands  the  greatest 
prec&utions  in  milking,  in  immediate  chilling,  and  in  rapid  delivery  to  the 
consumer.  After  it  has  reached  the  home,  the  responsibility  of  its  keeping 
neix  with  the  housekeeper. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  milk  of  diseased  animals  should  not  be  used 
for  infants.  The  question  whether  the  milk  of  cattle  which  give  a  positive 
Inaction  to  tuberculin,  but  present  no  clinical  evidence  of  tuberculosis  and, 
e^iecially,  no  sign  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  is  unsafe  and  one  most  diffi- 
cult to  decide  and  is  still  under  discussion.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  will  increase  the  price  of  milk  very  materially. 
In  the  better  dairies,  which  furnish  special  milk  for  infants,  it  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  have  the  dry  udder  frequently  and  carefully  examined,  say  at 
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least  once  a  month  by  a  vcterinariaa,  thus  insuring  tlie  timely  discovery  of 
tubercles,  as  well  as  of  the  streptococcus  infection  or  mastitis. 

Green  fodder  and  silage  have  to  a  great  extent  replaced  dry  fodder  in  the 
dietfi  of  dairy  cattle.  Such  feedings  must  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  cause 
diarrhcea  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sanitary  milk  on 
account  of  the  soiling  of  the  udder  and  the  probable  introduction  of  enor- 
mous numbers  of  acid-forming  bacteria  into  the  milk. 

Where  there  are  local  dairies  or  institutions  marketing  milk  for  infant 
use  which  are  well  equipped  and  carefully  managed,  the  milk  should,  of 
course,  be  procured  from  them.  But  the  necessity  of  transporting  milk  & 
long  distance  by  rail  or  wagon  in  the  summer,  may  make  the  advantages  of 
sanitary  milking  and  immediate  cooling  somewhat  illusive;  so  that  it  is 
usually  better  to  purchase  milk  from  a  near-by  source,  which  may  not  have 
been  obtained  under  as  sanitary  circumstances,  or  even  to  secure  it  fresh 
from  the  cow  several  times  a  day  and  to  use  it  immediately. 

Where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  method  of  obtaining  pure  cow's 
milk  is  practical,  all  the  difficulties  may  be  surmounted  by  keeping  a  goat. 
Goat's  railk  is  as  satisfactory  as  cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding.  Besides, 
tuberculosis  is  very  rare  among  goats;  the  animal  is  more  easily  kept  clean 
and  the  milk  is  more  readily  obtained  in  a  sanitary  state. 

A  far-reaching  control  of  milk  is  possible  under  a  system  of  municipal 
inspection.  Such  control  concerns  itself  not  only  vnth  examination  of  the 
milk  as  to  its  dilution,  skimming,  etc.,  but  it  also  determines  the  presence  of 
dirt,  the  number  of  leueocj'tes  (Trommsdorf  test)  and  of  micro-organisms, 
and  the  degree  of  acidity,  according  to  the  method  of  Soxhlet-Uenkel.' 
Since  the  housekeeper  has  to  depend  u|x>n  the  very  indefinite  tests  <A 
appearance,  taste  and  smell,  or  finally,  upon  an  experimental  boiling,  the 
knowledge  of  the  source  and  freehness  of  milk  is  all  the  more  important 
to  her. 

The  Pasteurization  of  milk  in  bulk,  which  has  been  advised  so  frequently 
and  is  quite  practical,  cannot  be  recommended  for  milk  intended  for  infant 
feeding.  In  the  ordinary  milk  purchased  in  the  open  market,  which  is  often 
consumed  without  being  boiled,  Paateuriiation  guarantees  the  destruction 
of  pathogenic  organisms;  but  in  milk  for  infant  use,  which  is  always  boiled 
before  being  used,  it  hides  the  important  indications  of  age  and  insufficient 
cleanliness  by  destroying  the  relatively  harmless  acid-forming  bacteria 
while  the  much  more  dangerous  spore-forming  peptoiuzing  bacteria 
(FKigge)  remain  active.  Moreover,  as  the  possibihty  of  subsequent  con- 
tamination makes  the  reheating  of  the  milk  in  the  home  necessary,  it  is 
certainly  not  a  particularly  advantageous  thing. 

'One  (IcKTC*-  of  noiiiity  ia  thr  amount  of  acidity  in  50  c.c,  of  niilk  which  »-ill  he 
neutnili»>d  by  1  r.c.  '-j  (Hxiium  hydroxiilc  Phenol  phi  halcin  is  used  as  on  inilicator. 
FVsh  milk  hiu*  2-4  di>|[re<«  of  acitlity  iind  remains  nt  thin  alnKC  lincuhntion)  for  from 
3^  hours  Ht  body  tpmperatiirp;  or  at  10°  C.  for  .'>2-72  hourti,  dfiM'ndinft  upon  thedeftn^ 
of  clcanlinfw  in  miikinfi.  Milk  curdlra  upon  >M>ilinK  when  it  hnn  .'i. 541.5  deKiTfn  of 
acidity.    SpimtaneouB  curdling  oociini  in  nulk  of  Wr-'"   '  -      ■  .  - 

able  to  detiTHiinc  aKPandcompot.it  io     " ' 
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The  question,  actively  discussed  for  years,  whether  the  injuries  con- 
nerted  with  artificial  feeding  may  not  be  more  or  less  avoided  by  giving  raw 
milk,  may  now  be  considered  answered  in  so  far  that  no  recognizable 
advantage  is  seen  in  feeding  the  healthy  infant  raw  milk  rather  than 
Pasteurized  or  sterilized  milk.  The  theory  that  milk  becomes  unfit  for 
infant  feeding  by  brief  boiling,  seems  most  effectually  contradicted  by  the 
obeervation  that  human  milk,  even  after  boiling  ten  minutes,  is  as 
effective  in  reLoving  seriously  ill  infants  as  is  the  mother's  milk  unboiled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  view  is  justified  that  boiUng  for  a  long  time  (J/^l 
hour)  or  very  intense  heating  for  even  a  short  time,  causes  a  definite  dena- 
turisation.  Clinical  experience,  at  least,  has  shown  that  the  excessively 
stcritiied  milk  of  commerce  causes  anemia  and  under  certain  circumstances 
and  if  used  for  a  long  time  produces  scurvy. 

In  the  home,  only  Pasteurization,  that  is  heating  to  60°  or  65°  C, 
(140  '-160°  F.)  for  30  minutes  or  boiling  for  a  shorter  time,  by  the  method 
to  be  discribed  are  to  be  considered.  Pasteurization  offers  no  advantage 
over  the  boiling  of  milk  for  infant  fecdinf;  and  is  so  awkward  in  process  and 
so  uncertain  of  results,  even  with  the  best  apparatus,  that  it  has  never 
become  popular  and  cannot  be  recommended.  The  method  of  choice, 
therefore,  is  boiling.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  whole  quantity 
intended  for  the  24  hours '  feeding  is  boiled  at  once,  in  a  glazed  or  enamel 
vcaael,  or  whether  the  separate  feedings  are  boiled  in  the  bottles.  The  latter 
method  is  most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  the  well-known  appa- 
ratusof  Soxhlet.  Instead  of  the  patent  rubber  cover,  which  is  drawn  in  by 
the  negative  pressure  as  the  bottle  cools  and  which  seals  the  bottle  hermeti- 
caDy,  a  metal  or  glass  cap  may  be  placed  over  the  mouth.  The  time  for 
boiling  may  be  gauged  by  allowing  ten  minutes  from  the  first  appearance  of 
rteam.  By  sterilizing  the  separate  feedings,  every  possible  contamination 
b>-  later  handling  is  most  certainly  avoided ;  but  the  likehhood  of  this  is 
fluSiciently  reduced  by  boiling  the  entire  mixture  in  a  kettle,  if  everything 
eldp  is  cleanly.  In  this  method  of  minute  boiling  the  milk  may  be  kept  from 
running  over  by  using  a  double  boiler  or  one  of  the  various  milk  cookers 
with  perforated  cover.  In  every  ca.se,  where  this  method  of  sterilization, 
without  immediate  bottling,  is  employed,  it  is  essential  to  cool  the  food  as 
rapidh'  as  possible  by  placing  the  container  in  running  water  and  keeping  it 
ierd.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  with  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  cold 
water  or  ice,  Fliigge  has  recommended  a  cooling-box  constructed  upon  the 
lines  of  the  firelesa  cooker. 

It  b  self-evident  that  the  physician  must  frequently  prescribe,  and 
cAen  in  detail,  the  methods  of  maintaining  absolute  cleanliness  of  all  the 
utensils  which  come  in  contact  with  the  infant 's  food.  Special  points  should 
be  emphasized.  All  portions  of  the  food  which  are  left  in  the  bottle,  after 
tb<*  child  has  finished  nursing,  must  be  thrown  away  and  the  bottle  must 
he  washed  immediately  t-o  prevent  the  drying  of  particles  which  would 
then  be  difficult  of  removal.  The  nursing-bottle  and  nipple  with  rubber 
fittings  and  glass  tubing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  because  it  cannot 
be  kept  clean.    The  simple  rubber  cap  nipple  is  best  cleaned  by  washing  it 
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in  running  water  after  each  use  and  boiling  it  once  a  day.  In  the  intervals 
the  nipple  should  be  kept  dry  in  a  clean  covered  glass  or  cup,  rather  than  in 
an  antiseptic  solution. 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING 

In  the  practice  of  artificial  feeding  from  birth,  no  food  is  given  during 
the  first  day  of  life  as  with  the  breast-fed  infant.  In  further  imitation  of  the 
natur^  conditions,  only  three  or  four  feedings  are  given  during  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  days,  and  five  feedings  only  ^ter  the  fourth  or  fifth  days. 
Nor  should  thb  number  of  feedings  be  exceeded  later  on,  the  longer  time 
required  for  the  digestion  of  cow's  milk  in  the  stomach  making  the  greater 
intervals  (preferably  4  hours)  necessary.  Artificial  food,  given  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  new-bom,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  is 
human  milk. 

Since  the  caloric  values  of  cow 's  milk  and  of  human  milk  are  approxi- 
mately equal,  it  might  seem  rational  to  give  the  infant  such  quantities  of 
undiluted  cow's  milk  as  are  taken  by  the  child  on  breast  feeding  and  this  is, 
indeed,  still  recommended  by  certain  authors.  The  preponderant  experience 
of  almost  all  physicians  has  shown,  however  that  good  results  may  be  more 
certainly  obtained  by  the  customary  use  of  milk  dilutions. 

The  researches  of  the  past  few  years  have  taught  that  the  advantage  of 
such  dilution  cannot  be  laid  to  the  indigestibility  of  the  casein  of  cow's 
milk,  for  this  has  not  been  proved.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  question- 
able whether  the  avoidance  of  overfeeding  with  cow's  milk  of  so  reduced 
concentration  is  the  only  active  factor  of  benefit.  Probably  other  causes, 
which  cannot  be  considered  here,  play  an  important  r61e. 

The  reduction  of  the  food  value  which  results  from  dilution  may  not  be 
equalized  by  an  unlimited  increase  of  quantity,  without  causing  injury 
through  the  excess  of  fluid.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  select  food  sub- 
stances which  may  be  added  to  the  diluent  to  equalize  or  diminish  this 
deficit.  Theoretically  and  empirically,  sugar  of  milk  seems  to  be  the  most 
acceptable  item  for  this  purpose.  Cow's  milk,  diluted  with  two  parts  of 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  one  level  teaspoonful  (3-4  grams)  of  sugar 
of  milk  for  every  100  cc,  (S]'^  ounces)  of  fluid,  is  to  be  recommended  for  a 
two-day-old  infant.  Even  if,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  infant  is  taking 
five  feedings  of  100  cc.  (3)^  ounces) ,  each,  of  such  a  preparation,  its  actual 
food  value  is  so  low  that  the  danger  of  overfeeding  is  most  certainly  avoided. 
Indications  for  more  or  loss  rapid  increase  of  the  food,  quantitatively  or 
qualitatively,  are  gained  by  observation  of  the  infant  in  regard  to  weight, 
stools  and  other  clinical  conditions. 

In  increasing  the  volume  of  the  feeding,*  to  meet  the  indications  of  need, 
we  have  a  relatively  definite  standard  in  the  volume  of  the  daily  food  taken 
by  the  healthy  breast-fed  infant  of  normal  weight  and  development. 

'  If  the  amount  of  each  feeding  is  to  be  measured  by  means  of  marks  on  the  nurs- 
ing-bottle, it  ia  well  to  be  informed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  markings  represented 
by  each  line.  Even  with  bottles  of  the  anme  model  it  is  impossible  to  de]>fnd  upon 
their  ai 


ir  accuracy. 
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When  we  remember  that  the  daily  quantities  of  food  taken  represent 
me-fifth  of  the  body-weight  during  the  first  week  and  that  they  should 
icradually  sink  to  one-eighth  of  the  body-weight  by  the  end  of  the  first 
balf-j'e&r  and  when  we  see  to  it  that  this  physiologic  volume  of  the  liquid 
food  is  not  exceeded  to  aoy  appreciable  extent  in  artificial  feeding,  we 
soon  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  concentration,  that  is,  the  food  value 
of  the  dilution,  if  the  requirement  of  the  child  is  to  be  met. 

The  concentration  may  be  increased  either  in  definite  steps  by  passing 
from  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half  and  later  to  two-thirds  of 
milk,  or  it  may  be  gradually  secured  by  adding  a  few  iipoonfuls  of  milk 
vithout  changing  the  amount  of  water.  The  latter  method  seems  to 
resemble  more  closely  the  gradually  increasing  volume  of  food  which  the 
bieaat-fcd  child  receives. 

Since  we  do  not  wish  to  give  undiluted  cow's  milk  during  the  first  month 
<d  Bfe,  and  it  has  proved  empirically  undesirable,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
iocreaae  the  food  value  of  the  mixture  by  suitable  additions  and  this  is  done 
by  adding  fats  or  carbohydrates.  The  latter  need  is  met,  in  part,  by  the 
addirioQ  of  sugar  of  milk  as  already  su^ested.  The  fat  content  may 
be  increased  most  readily  by  the  addition  of  fresh  cream,  as  Biedert 
first  proposed. 

Because  ordinary  centrifuged  cream,  intended  for  the  use  of  adults, 
A«s  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  milk  for  infant  feeding  in  the  matter  of 
freshneas,  low  bacterial  count  and  special  selection  of  the  cattle  from  which 
\\  is  taken,  it  b  better  to  prepare  the  cream  from  well-chosen  milk  at  home. 
For  this  purpose  the  milk  should  be  placed  on  ice  in  shallow  vessels  and  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  cream  has  separated.  After  the  milk  has  stood  for 
ooe  or  two  hours  an  approximately  10  per  cent,  cream,  or  about  100  cc. 
per  litre  of  milk,  may  be  obtained  by  careful  skimming. 

This  cream  forms  the  basis  for  Biedert's  "  natural  cream  mixture. "  For 
its  graduation  to  the  age  of  the  child,  he  has  evolve^  a  scheme  which  need 
Hut  be  given  here  because  it  is  not  commonly  used  for  feeding  healthy 
infants.  It  seems  more  practical,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
schedule,  to  add  to  the  diluted  milk  and  milk-sugar  mixture,  such  quantities 
of  fresh  cream  as  are  necessary  to  increase  its  food  value  to  the  desired 
degree,  as  may  be  borne  by  the  infant  without  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 
.Additions  of  cream  exceeding  a  total  3  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  whole  mixture 
are  hardly  ever  beneficial  to  the  infant. 

The  ordinary  proprietary  preparations  present  absolutely  no  advantage, 
eiiher  theoretically  or  in  their  practical  results  in  the  feeding  of  the  healthy 
infant,  over  the  milk  and  milk-sugar  dilution  mixed  with  fresh  cream.  That 
they  receive  high  roconmiendations  and  are  frequently  prescribed  by  mid- 
nrjvea  and  physicians  is  due  to  the  facts  that  they  are  sold  with  directions  on 
die  container  and  that  no  special  knowledge  of  pediatrics  is  necessary  in 
dispensing  them.  The  thoughtful  and  conscientious  physician  robs  himself 
b  their  use  of  the  opportunity  of  changing  the  value  of  the  food  by  varying 
ita  individual  components.  And  this  is  a  necessary  opportunity,  because 
the  mere  fact  that  the  coarse  chemical  composition  of  such  manufactured 
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food  is  roughly  similar  to  human  milk  does  Dot  make  it  at  all  the  equal  of 
breast-tiiilk  in  value.  It  is  useful  only  with  those  children  who  would  do 
equally  well  upon  a  simple  milk  dilution  sweetened  with  suKar.  In  many 
other  children,  the  high  fat  and  sugar  content,  which  is  borne  without  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  form  of  human  milk,  causes,  with  these  preparations, 
diarrhcea  and  vomiting  and  permits  only  slight  increases  in  weight  which 
are  not  improved  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  food. 

Recently  Czcrny  and  Kleinschmidt  have  put  forth  a  very  valuable 
method  of  utilizing  butter  fat  in  infant  feeding  by  their  method  of  pre- 
paring the  "Butter  Flour"  mixture.  By  this  method  it  is  poeaibie  to  feed 
large  amounts  of  fat  to  very  young  and  poorly  nourished  infanta  and  those 
which  are  difficult  (o  feed  by  other  methods.  It  may  be  continued  for  long 
periods  and  the  gain  of  weight  and  general  development  is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  breast-fed  infant. 

The  food  consists  of  a  basic  diluent  prepared  as  foUows:  Seven  grams 
butter  are  melted  over  a  slow  fire  allowing  it  to  fiy  imtil  all  the  volatile  oils 
and  free  fatty  acid  is  evaporated.  Then  seven  granis  wheat  flour  is  stinrd 
in,  allowing  the  mixture  to  brown  a  little.  To  this  mixture  is  added  100  ccs. 
boihng  water  in  which  five  grams  granulated  sugar  has  boon  dissolved. 
This  is  brought  to  a  boil,  strained  to  remove  any  tumps  and  cooled. 

A.  Graeme  Mitchell  recommends  the  following  practical  formula: 
Butter  2  level  tablespoonfuls,  flour  2^  level  tablespoonfuls,  sugar  l}^ 
tablespoon fuls  and  water  10  ounces.  The  proportion  of  this  mixture  is 
constant  and  equals  26.6  calories  per  ounce. 

For  children  of  less  than  3000  grams  body-weight,  one-third  milk  isadded 
and  for  larger  infants  ?;  to  J/^  milk.  The  milk  should  be  certified  grade  or 
Pasteurized.  The  butter  is  sterilized  by  the  healing.  The  authors  advised 
200  c.c.  per  kilo  body-weight  per  day. 

Various  sorts  of  sugar  and  flour  in  the  form  of  gruel,  may  be  used  to 
increase  the  food  value  of  diluted  cow's  milk  and,  in  particular,  to  enlarge 
its  carbohydrate  content.  Of  the  fonner,  nugar  of  milk  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned.  Soxhlet,  Hcubner  and  Hofman  have  recommended  its  use  in 
such  quantities  that  the  food  value  of  the  milk,  lost  by  dilution  will  be 
restored.  To  do  this,  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  concentrated  solutions  of 
sugar  which  decidedly  exceed  the  phj-siologic  sugar  content  of  human 
milk  (6-7  per  cent.)'  It  is  doubtless  powible  to  feet!  many  healthy  infants 
successfully  with  mixtures  containingsolargepcrcentngesof  sugar  of  milk, 
but  it  must  l)e  emphatically  said  that  many  infantsn-ill  not  tolerate  it  and 
that  it  will  not  produce  satisfactory-  incrcaw  of  weight.  For  this  reason,  it 
seems  advisable  to  limit  its  addition  wo  that  the  entire  mixture  shall  not 
contain  more  than  6  per  cent,  inclusive  of  the  4  per  cent,  of  milk-sugar  con- 
tained  in  the  cow's  milk  itself  and  to  make  up  any  <leficit,  if  necessarj-,  by 
concentrating  the  milk  or  by  adding  flour. 

Cane-sugar,  Ijecause  of  its  sweetening  power,  hus  jilayed  an  important 
r61e  in  the  artiflrial  feeding  of  infants,  even  Ix'fore  the  science  of  pediatrics 

*  Milk-ouKur  iH  I  ho  urily  ^iiKnr  that  may  be  umil  in  mirh  (|iitintitics  Milbout  makinK 
thf  Boliilion  Dttim-atinKly  xun'l. 
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WBB  establighed  upon  a  scientific  basis.  In  young  infants  it  is  better  to 
sToid  it  and  to  substitute  milk-sugar  because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
eame'6tigar  ferments;  but  in  older  children,  if  it  fall  short  of  such  conccn- 
bHUoD  as  to  make  the  food  sickeningly  sweet,  it  is  often  well  tolerated. 

^lalt  sugar  (maltose)  is  used  in  the  form  of  the  vaiious  malt  extracts 
wbicb  also  contain  dextrin,  nitrogenous  constituents,  water,  etc.,  bub  it  is 
not  commonly  given  to  the  healthy  child.  In  the  feeding  therapy  of  sick 
iof&nts,  it  plays  an  important  part. 

The  gruels,  representing  the  insoluble  carbohydratea  (polysaccharides) 
may  be  used  even  for  very  young  infants.  These  gruels  are  prepared  by  long 
eontioued  boiling  (>^1  hour)  of  either  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  rice,  cracked 
or  crushed  barley,  etc.  The  quantity  of  each  of  these  cereals  required  for 
[Hvparing  a  suitable  gruel  cannot  be  definitely  stated  because  of  the  vari- 
ability of  the  manufactured  products.  A  thin  gruel  should  remain  liquid 
irfieD  cooled,  while  a  thick  gruel  should  gelatinize.  The  various  gruels  do 
ttot  in  themselves  present  any  essential  differences  in  their  use  for  infant 
feeding-  Thoy  are  distinguished  from  the  flours  in  that  the  former  do  not 
CDD^t  90  largely  of  starch,  but  contain,  also,  a  variable  but  greater  quantity 
of  vegetftblo  protein.  The  amount  of  solids  contained  is  low,  especially  in 
thin  gruels,  and  consequently  their  food  value  is  small. 

Of  the  Sours,  we  must  consider  oatmeal,  which  is  distinguished  for  its 
oonteot  of  over  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  wheat  flour  and  corn  flour.  Even  though  a 
brge  amount  of  undissolved  residue  always  remains  in  the  preparation  of 
puels,  which  should  be  separated  by  pouring  off  the  supernatant  fluid  or  by 
straining  the  gruel,  the  mixture  after  boiling  for  10  to  20  minutes,  contains 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  food  material  in  solution  or  rather  in  a  col- 
IcHdal  state,  as  was  added  in  the  beginning.  The  food  value  of  these  gruels 
i*  Ihetwfore,  high.  Corn  flour  considerably  exceeds  the  other  cercab  in  its 
iolubility,  so  that  a  2  per  cent,  gruel  of  corn  flour  equals  a  5  per  cent, 
gruel  of  wheat  or  oat  flour  in  its  consistency. 

AccOTding  to  the  experimental  researches  of  Klotz,  the  various  flours 
rfiow  important  differences  in  their  intestinal  digestion  as  well  as  in  their 
iolermediate  metabolism.  It  would  appear  that  these  diflferences  do  not 
permit  the  several  flours  to  Iw  used  interchangeably  in  artificial  feeding; 
but  as  yet  no  definite  clinical  observations  are  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  a 
change  from  wheat  to  oat  flour,  or  vice  versa,  if  the  child  is  not  doing  well 
miy  be  justified.  AH  flours  liavs  an  extremely  low  content  of  mineral 
matter,  eo  that  the  addition  of  n  small  amount  of  tabic  salt  (.3-.5  per  cent.) 
to  all  gruels  is  necessary. 

In  the  practice  of  artificial  feeding,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  addition  of 
flour  to  the  food  of  tho  new-bom  or  of  infants  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  I  feed  cereal  waters  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  and  believe  they 
ire  well  digested  and  beneficial.  The  gruels  are  used  in  very  thin  form  at 
first  and  are  gradually  thickened,  and  this  only  if  sugar  of  milk  cannot  be 
uacd  successfully  which  is  often  possible  in  heaJthy  children  up  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  montii. 

Certain  limitations,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  exceed,  are  set  to  the  addi- 
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tion  of  fiour,  cvea  after  the  third  or  fourth  month,  because  of  the  limited 
amylulytic  function  of  the  infantile  digestive  tract  and  the  too  great 
density  of  concentrated  flour  preparations.  I'^uther  increase  of  the  food 
value  may  be  met  by  the  use  of  sugar. 

To&stcd  and  baked  flours  in  which  the  starch  is  partially  dextrinized  by 
the  heat  and  is  thus  changed  into  a  soluble  form,  stAnd  in  close  relation  to 
the  simple  Sours.  According  to  all  observations  recorded  to  the  present  time 
(Hcdenius),  they  are  not  digested  any  better  by  young  infants,  but  rather 
not  so  well,  as  are  the  pure  flours.  Some  toasts,  especially  prepared  for 
infant  feeding,  contain  added  salts,  notably  calcium  phosphates,  but  no 
advantage  attaches  to  this  because  they  are  given  only  at  an  age  when  the 
child  receives  the  required  mineral  substances  in  soups,  vegetables,  or  fruit, 
and  in  much  more  natural  form  and  concentration.  The  numerous  proprie- 
tary infant  foods  should  be  avoided  in  the  feeding  of  healthy  children,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  they  serve  no  better  than 
simple  flour  or  sugar  and  because  advertised  as  the  best  or  the  only  sub- 
stitute for  mother's  milk,  they  are  responsible  for  many  dangerous  dietetic 
errors  and  for  their  invitation  to  the  weaning  of  many  children  whoee 
mothers  are  able  to  nurse  them. 

A  peculiar  position  is  occupied  by  condensed  milk,  which  is  still  in  very 
general  use.  It  is  whole  milk  which  after  the  addition  of  large  quantitips 
of  cane^ugar,  is  sterilized  and  condensed  to  a  paste-like  consistency. 
Certainly  it  is  no  better  for  feeding  healthy  infants  than  fresh  sweetened 
milk  dilutions.  It  should  be  given  only  temporarily  when  other  milk 
cannot  be  obtained  and  even  then  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  sugar  present  may  not  be  harmful  to  the  child. 

The  food  requirement  of  artiflcially-fcd  cliildren  maybe  taken  as  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  breast-fed  infants  of  the  same  age  and  weight. 
Even  though  the  metabolism  of  the  breast-fed  infant  is  probably  maintained 
more  economically  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  it  must  htill  be 
remembered  tliat  the  breast-fed  infant  is  able  to  stand  a  considerable 
amount  of  overfeeding  which,  in  the  artificially-fed  would  result  in  injury. 
We  may,  therefore,  transfer  the  caloric  requirements,  cited  for  breast-fed 
infants  on  page  22,  directly  to  the  artiflcially-fed  child  and  may  safely  go 
even  below  them. 

The  following  caloric  values  of  the  foods,  commonly  used,  may  serve 
for  comparison: 

C4l<>ri«a 

Whole  milk  per  litre 700 

Cream  10  per  cent,  per  litre  1300 

Hour  (100  )cms.) 400 

Sugar  (100 irmH.l 400 

From  these  few  equivalents,  the  caloric  value  of  a  food  mixture  may  be 
approximately  calculated  and  from  these  calculations  we  may  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  the  daily  supply  of  food  contains  the  required 
number  of  calories.  By  way  of  example:  An  eight  weeks'  old  infant 
weighing  4500  gms.,  may  receive  five  feedings  of  2W)  c.c,,  or  a  daily  total 
of  900  c.c,  of  a  nii.vture  consisting  of  one-hulf  milk,  one-half  water  and  20 
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grams  of  sugar  of  milk.  The  food  value  of  this  mixture  is  315+80  =  395 
calories.  In  this  mixture,  there  would  be  55  calories  less  than  the  required 
450,  a  deficit  which  could  be  made  up  by  six  grams  of  fat  contained  in  60  cc. 
of  10  per  cent,  cream,  or  by  14  grams  of  sugar.  Since  the  total  sugar  content 
would  be  18  grams  contained  in  the  milk,  +34  grams  added,  =i52  grams  or 
6.S  per  cent.,  which  still  lies  within  permissible  limits,  the  latter  would  be  the 
easiest  way  of  adding  the  required  calories. 

WhUe,  on  the  one  hand,  this  mathematical  method  aids  in  the  avoidance 
ot  definite  errors,"*  which  are  not  uncommon  In  the  choice  and  dosage  of 
artificial  food  mixtures,  yet,  on  the  otlier  hand  it  does  not  follow  that  food 
known  to  contain  sufficient  calories  will  necessarily  produce  the  proper 
develoiMnent  of  the  child.  The  limitations  of  the  usefulness  of  the  caloric 
method  of  infant  feeding  have  been  already  discussed  in  Section  I. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  formulate  a  schematic  table  for  the  feeding 
of  the  healthy  infant,  much  as  this  trouble  and  thought-saving  device 
might  serve  for  the  busy  physician.  In  the  difficult  field  of  artificial  infant 
feeding,  which  requires  both  a  knowledge  of  theory  and  the  practice  of 
clinical  experience,  no  goal  can  be  successfully  reached  without  scientific 
observation  and  careful  consideration  of  each  individual  case. 

The  French  obstetrician,  Budin,  has  achieved  great  renown  by  his 
researches  in  the  physiology  of  infant  feeding.  He  has  instituted  the 
so-called  "  Budin 's  factor, "  which  gives  a  reasonably  safe  standard  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  allowed.  He  proposes  that  the  artificially-fed  infant 
receives  about  10  per  cent,  of  his  body-weight  in  cow 's  milk  daily.  To  this 
quantity  of  milk,  which  does  not  fully  meet  the  caloric  need,  may  be  added 
cream  or  sugar,  or  sugar  and  flour  to  balance  the  requirement. 

Pfaundler  has  devised  a  similar  schematic  formula;  as  follows:  "Take 
the  trath  part  of  the  infant 's  body-weight  in  cow 's  milk  and  add  to  it  one- 
bundredth  part  of  its  body-we^ht  in  carbohydrate,  not  exceeding,  however, 
SO  gmns  a  day;  add  water  to  make  1  litre.  Divide  into  five  feedings  and  let 
the  chUd  take  as  much  at  each  feeding  as  it  will.  In  young  infants  the 
carbohydrate  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  milk-sugar  or  dextri-m&ltose ; 
in  {^er  children,  in  the  form  of  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  oatmeal  gruel  or 
a 3  to 4  per  cent,  flour  paste."  This  formula  will  not  apply  in  all  cases. 
The  caloric  requirement  of  a  child  fed  with  food  prepared  according  to  this 
Inscription  is  met  only  when  the  child  takes  relatively  larger  quantities 
than  a  breast-fed  child  of  the  same  weight  will  do.  This  is  usually  true  if 
the  feeding  intervals  are  not  intentionally  shortened. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules  for  the  feeding  of  normal  healthy  infants 
it  must  be  remembered  that  each  infant  must  be  fed  to  meet  its  individual 
requirements.  If  milk  dilutions  with  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  are 
used,  the  simplest  and  most  natural  standard  would  be  one  that  would  tell 
Ui  bow  much  milk  and  carbohydrates  per  poimd  or  per  kilt^am  body- 
K?i|^t  the  baby  should  get.  To  be  exact  we  should  express,  or  at  least  be 
Aware  of  the  number  of  grams  of  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  salts  that 
the  infant  is  receiving  for  each  pound  of  its  body-weight.  We  believe  that 
"  E^teoully  tbe  errora  of  underfeeding. 
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if'statistics  on  infant  feeding  were  collected  on  thin  luteis  rather  (han  in  per- 
centages of  the  ingredients  in  the  milk  mixtures  (the  total  mixture  being  of 
such  variable  quantity)  the  collected  data  would  be  far  more  valuable  as  a 
basis  for  future  work  in  infant  fcedin)^. 

The  avcrago  infant  Fed  on  cow's  milk  witi  metabolize  advantaffpously 
1.5  grams  of  protein,  1.5  to  2.0  grams  of  fat,  4.0  to  0.0  grams  of  carbohy- 
drates, including  that  contained  in  the  milk  and  cereal  for  each  pound  of 
body-weight. 

Feeding  the  following  amounts  of  the  milk  and  carbohydrates  will 
approximate  these  requirements  and  furnish  between  43  and  55  calories  per 
pound  body-weight: 

To  meet  these  protein  and  fat  requirements,  the  average  normal  infant 
will  require  each  day  a  minimum  of  1 H  ounces  (45  miliigrams)  of  cow 's  milk 
per  pound  of  body-weight. 

Infants  under  five  months  of  age  wiU  frequently  require  amounts  ap- 
proximating 2  ounces  (60milligram8)ofcow'smilk  per  pound  body-weight, 
except  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life  when  smaller  quantities  of  nholc  or 
skim  milk  are  indicated. 

In  begiiming  feeding  with  cow's  milk,  mixtures  must  alwaj-s  be  started 
as  weak  formula  rnore  often  using  only  1  ounce  (30  milligrams)  of  cow's 
milk  to  a  pound  body-weight,  gradually  increasing  the  strength  to  meet  the 
infant's  needs. 

Underweight  infants  should  at  first  be  fed  according  to  their  present 
weight,  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  mixture  as  rapidly  tut  con- 
sistent with  the  baby's  ability  to  handle  the  diet,  and  thus  approximating 
the  needs  of  a  full  weight  baby  of  the  same  agr.  These  babies  will  fre- 
quently take  over  2  ounces  (GO  milligrams)  of  milk  per  pound  body-weight. 

With  the  institution  of  a  mixed  diet,  the  infant  thrives  with  less  milk 
per  pound  body-weight. 

PYom  birth  to  the  fifth  month  the  aver^te  healthy  mfant  may  be  satis- 
fled  with  an  amount  of  food  approximating  2  ounces  more  per  feeding,  than 
the  infant  is  months  old. 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  that  a  concentrated  milk  mixture 
does  not  disturb  the  infant 's  digestion  when  the  milk  is  l>oiled  or  alkaliniuHl. 

The  amount  of  water  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  feedings 
by  the  amount  of  each  feeding,  and  subtracting  the  milk  to  be  given. 

Having  the  necessary  amount  of  milk  and  water,  we  ascertain  the  carbo- 
hydrate to  be  added. 

Cane  and  milk-sugar  are  added  in  siich  quantities  that  the  normal 
infant  in  tis  food  mixture  receive,-*  a  total  of  from  4  to  6  grams  of  carlx)- 
hydrates  per  pound  of  bo<ly-weight  per  day,  including  that  contained  in  the 
milk  in  the  mixture.  As  1,'a  ounces  of  milk  contains  approximately  2 
grams  of  lactase  it  will  l»e  necessary  to  add  from  2  to  4  grams  of  car- 
bohydrates for  each  pound  of  iHxly-weight  to  the  diet  besides  that  eon- 
tained  in  the  milk.  One-tenth  of  an  ounce  (3  gram,-*)  of  cane  or  milk-sugar 
per  pound  body-weight  answers  the  needs  of  the  average  normal  infant  in 
its  first  montlis. 
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Cereal  water  may  be  added  to  the  diet  after  the  infant  is  one  month  old. 
One^iztieth  to  ODe-thirtieth  of  an  ounce  (0.5  to  1.0  gram)  of  starch  for 
each  pound  of  body-weight  may  be  added  to  the  mixture.  This  is  best 
(Etvcn  in  the  form  of  cereal  waters  or  well-cooked  cereals. 

Vt'c  find  it  especially  valuable  in  those  cases  in  which  we  are  feeding  cane- 
suev,  and  in  which  the  infant  takes  a  dislike  to  its  food  because  of  the 
intense  sweetness  of  the  mixture. 

In  imderwe^ht  infants  the  amount  of  sugar  and  cereal  to  start  with 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basb  of  the  present  weight,  appnncimating 
the  quantity  needed  for  a  full  weight  infant  as  rapidly  as  the  st^ar 
tolerance  permits. 

When  more  than  one  quart  of  milk  mixture  is  needed  to  properly 
oouriah  the  infant,  the  age  has  been  reached  when  a  mixed  diet  should  be 
instituted.  No  infant  should  be  fed  more  than  one  quart  of  cow 's  milk  in 
24  boure. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  amounts  of  food  recommended  are 
relative  and  must  be  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  infant 's  prog- 
ress and  individual  needs. 

The  transition  to  mbced  feeding  is  conducted  similarly  in  method  with 
that  employed  in  breast-fed  infants,  in  that  the  child  is  given  cereal  soup 
)»epared  with  broth  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  this  food 
iving  soon  followed  by  the  use  of  vegetables. 

In  estimating  the  result  of  the  feeding,  increase  in  weight  remains  the 
mcBt  important  index  only  during  the  first  few  weeks  or  months.  The  older 
thr  chDd,  the  more  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  other  factors.  This  is 
tobeespecially  emphasized  because  of  the  many  errors  that  are  made  in  this 
respect  in  the  nursery  since  the  practice  of  daily  weighing  has  become 
popular.  Of  more  consequence  than  the  absolute  gain  in  weight,  which 
usually  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  child  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  are 
the  steadiness  of  this  gain,  the  muscular  tone,  the  turgor,  color,  bone  devel- 
opment, the  adequate  sleep,  the  good  disposition,  the  regularity  of  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  etc.  Excessive  fattening  should  be  especially  avoided 
in  utificially-fed  children,  becatise  such  constitutional  diseases  as  rickets, 
sp^mophilia  and  the  exudative  diathesis,  take  a  more  severe  course  in  fat 
children  than  in  moderately  nourished  infants. 

During  the  second  year,  the  child's  protein  requirement  should  still  be 
la^Iy  met  by  the  feeding  of  milk,  of  which  ^i  to  1  litre  (a  pint 
and  a  half  to  one  quart)  a  day  is  quite  enough.  During  this  period,  indeed, 
even  such  quantity  may  be  gradually  reduced  to  half  a  litre  (1  pint)  and 
i^daced  by  other  foods.  As  in  the  first  year,  no  milk  should  be  given  at 
noon  either  with  the  meal  or  after  it.  The  menu  should  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendations  on  page  51 ;  but  with  greater  latitude  in  the  use 
<rf  vegetables.  For  breakfast  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  child  should  receive 
200  c  c,  or  at  most  250  c.c.  {7  or  8  ounces)  of  milk,  with  as  much  bread  as  it 
likes,  but  without  butter.  In  the  evening,  a  similar  quantity  of  milk  may 
be  pven  with  a  cereal  (rice,  commeal,  etc.).  During  the  morning,  a  light 
hiDch,  consisting  of  100  to  150  c.c.  (3-5  ounces)  of  milk,  may  be  served;  to 
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which,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  year,  a  thin  slice  of  bread  or  a  roll, 
with  a  little  butter  and  fresh  or  stewed  fruits,  may  be  added. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  quantity  of  milk  should  be 
gradually  reduced  further,  until  the  child  receives  only  a  small  supply  with 
its  breakfast,  when  the  protein  requirement  may  be  met  by  giving  a  little 
meat  and  egg.  In  view  of  the  much  greater  concentration  of  the  protein  ia 
these  foods,  only  small  rations  of  them  are  required  in  addition  to  the 
vegetables,  legumcns  and  fruits  necessary,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
but  for  the  normal  mass  formation  of  the  feces  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
positive  alkali  balance.  Thus  the  diet  of  a  3-year-old  child  gradually 
approaches  that  of  the  adult  so  closely  that  particulaj-  directions  no  longer 
seem  necessary.  Strong  spices  (mustard,  pepper,  etc.),  do  not  appeal  to  the 
taste  even  of  older  children  and  naturally  no  one  should  attempt  to  accus- 
tom the  child  to  them. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD 

The  care  of  the  child  during  the  first  months  of  life  and  even  throughout 
the  entire  first  year,  provided  it  be  healthy  and  free  from  constitutional 
anomalies,  is  so  far  secondary  to  the  problem  of  feeding  that  breast-fed 
infants,  in  poor  and  unhygienic  surroundings,  often  thrive  and  develop 
better  than  do  the  artificially-fcd  who  are  cared  for,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  hygiene,  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  That  despite  of  this 
warranted  assertion,  the  value  of  proper  hygienic  care  is  not  be  under-esti- 
mated, is  shown  by  the  greater  morbidity  and  mortality  among  artificially- 
fed  infants  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  as  compared  with  the  children  of 
the  educated  and  well-to-do.  After  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  when 
the  feeding  is  no  longer  of  preponderant  importance,  the  general  care  in  its 
broad  appUcations  is  of  larger  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  child. 

One  of  the  first  nilcs  in  the  care  of  infancy  and  childhood  is  cleanliness. 
At  the  outset,  it  involves  the  asepsis  and  uneventful  healing  of  the  umbilical 
wound.  The  mummification  of  the  umbilical  stump  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  such  drying  powders  as  bismuth  subgaltate,  talcum  with  sodium 
sahcylate,  sterilized  bolus  alba  and  the  like,  and  by  wTapping  the  stump  in 
sterile  gauze  or  absorbent  cotton.  Ointments  and  moist  dressings  are 
undesirable.  Certain  authors  advise  that  the  daily  bath  be  omitted  ^ter 
the  first  cleansing  until  the  umbilical  wound  has  healed. 

Until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  until  the  child  has  acquired  habits  of 
cleanliness,  it  should  be  bathed  daily.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
be  about  35  °C.  (95  °F.),  at  first  and  may  be  decreased  by  2°-3''C. 
(3°-5°  F.),  as  the  child  grows  older.  The  bath  should  not  be  continued 
longer  than  is  required  for  the  careful  cleansing  with  soap  and  water  of  the 
entire  body  and  especially  of  the  skin  folds  and  the  anal  rpginn.  After  the 
bath,  the  parts  mentioned  should  be  scrupulously  dried  and  dusted  with  an 
inert  powder  (salicylic  or  zinc-oxide  powder,  or  even  rice  powder  or 
starchV  The  face  and  especially  the  eyes,  should  be  washed  with  fresh 
luke-warm  water  either  before  or  after  the  bath.  All  attempts  at  mouth 
cleansing  should  be  forbidden.   They  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful 
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on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  which  may  result 
(Bednar'n  aphths).  After  all  the  incisors  have  appeared,  we  may  recom- 
mend that  the  teeth  be  cleansed,  at  first  with  a  soft  linen  cloth  and  later 
with  a  soft  brush.  Early  defects  should  be  looked  for,  because  the  timely 
treatment  of  the  milk  teeth  preserves  them  longer  and  gives  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  permanent  set. 

The  deplorable  custom,  so  widespread,  of  permitting  the  child  to  form 
the  habit  of  sucking  a  pacifier  must  be  forcefully  combated.  The  pacifier 
is  not  only  anesthetic  but  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with 
which  it  serves  as  the  carrier  of  dirt  and  disease  germs  from  the  pockets  of 
the  clothing,  from  the  mouth  of  the  mother,  who  at  times  moistens  it  with 
saliva,  and  from  the  floor  upon  which  it  may  fall,  etc.  Czerny's  statement 
that  there  are  constitution^y  restless,  neuropathic  infants  who  are  soothed 
most  readily  by  the  pacifier — and  harmlessly,  pro^^ded  it  be  kept  clean 
and  does  not  contain  sugar,  is  true;  but  the  number  of  such  children  is 
small  and  does  not  justify  the  widespread  abuse  of  an  undesirable  method 
of  quieting  a  child. 

The  infant  should  be  changed  before  each  feeding  and  should  be  waehed, 
dried  and  powdered  carefully  every  time  it  is  soded  by  a  fecal  discharge. 
In  cleansing  the  anal  region  in  girls,  the  parts  should  always  be  cleaned 
from  before  backn'ard,  since  [>articles  of  fecal  matter  may  easily  be  carried 
into  the  gaping  vulva  and  especially  into  the  urinary  meatus,  eventually 
causing  infection.  At  the  slightest  indication  of  chafing  it  is  well  to  cover 
the  parts  with  oil  or  petrolatum,  or  better  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  oxide 
ointment,  to  protect  them  from  the  irritation  of  repeated  wetting. 

The  healthy  infant  maintains  his  normal  temperature  when  he  is 
dressed  in  a  shirt.,  gown  and  diaper  and  is  covered  with  a  light  down  quilt 
or  with  a  linen-covered  wool  blanket.  Applications  of  artificial  heat,  in  the 
form  of  water  bottles  and  the  like  are  not  necessary.  The  room  temperature 
should  be  19°  to  20°  C,  (66°  to  68°  F.)  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  may  be 
even  a  little  less  for  older  children.  The  child  should,  under  all  circum- 
stances have  its  own  bed. 

The  use  of  the  cradle  has  rightfully  gone  out  of  fashion,  for  children  are 
easily  spoiled  by  becoming  accustomed  to  the  quieting  rocking  movement 
and  are  broken  of  the  habit  with  difficulty.  The  unquestionably  injurious 
effect  of  rocking,  belief  in  which  rests  upon  purely  theoretic  considerations, 
has  yet  never  been  demonstrated. 

If  care  is  taken  to  provide  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  cool  mt 
to  the  nursery  by  the  necessary  oft-repeated  and  complete  airing  of  the 
room,  the  initial  attempt  to  take  the  infant  out  of  the  house  in  winter 
may  be  delayed  without  harm  to  the  child.  Older  infants  may  be  warmly 
dr^aed  and  taken  into  the  open  daily,  even  in  winter  when  the  temper- 
ature is  mild.  Later,  when  the  child  can  go  about,  it  is  better  to  let  it  walk 
and  run  than  to  take  it  out  in  the  goniart.  Even  wet  feet  are  not  injurious 
8o  long  as  the  child  is  in  motion.  Dry  shoes  and  stockings  should  be  put 
oD,  however,  so  soon  as  the  child  gets  home. 
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Through  the  first  half-year,  the  child  should  be  taken  up  only  for  eome 
such  definite  purpose  as  bathing  or  feeding;  and  otherwise  should  be  left 
to  itself  even  when  it  is  aw^ce.  During  the  second  half-year  it  may  be  held 
and  allowed  to  sit  up  on  the  arm  or  in  the  lap.  This  gives  it  a  free  survey 
of  its  surroundings  and  exercise  for  its  muscles  while  the  natural  tiring 
which  results,  produces  sound  sleep.  The  first  attempts  at  standing  and 
walking  shoidd  not  be  hastened,  nor  should  attempts  be  made  to  retard 
them,  since  no  dangerous  effect  upon  the  back  or  legs  is  to  be  feared.  The 
strengthening  of  the  musculature,  indeed,  rather  counteracts  the  tendency 
to  deformities.  In  carrjang  an  infant,  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  the  child 
first  on  the  right  arm  and  then  on  the  left  in  order  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  scoliosb.  If  the  child  is  permitted  to  sit  up  in  bed,  he  should  be 
lud  down  again  as  soon  as  he  betrays  by  any  abnormal  posture  the  first 
sign  of  tiring.    When  the  child  is  learning  to  walk,  a  pen  gives  him  the  best 


Fio.  10. — Nunery  pon  (Fear). 

outlet  for  his  activities.  The  floor  of  the  inclosure  may  be  formed  of  a  soft 
smooth  cover,  which  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  walls  should 
permit  the  child  to  look  freely  out  as  in  the  nursery  pen  of  Feer,  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

The  habit  of  cleanliness  is  dependent  upon  the  attention  and  care 
devoted  to  accustoming  the  child  to  the  control  of  bowels  and  bladder. 
It  may  be  earlier  developed,  therefore  when  an  efficient  nurse  has  the 
entire  care  of  the  infant  and  is  relieved  flf  other  duties.  At  about  the  sixth 
month,  at  latest,  the  child  should  be  taken  to  tlie  toilet  or  placed  upon  a 
wide-rimmed  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  bowels  and  emptying 
the  bladder.  Further,  the  child  should  be  watched  and  waited  upon  when  it 
expresses  a  desire.  The  rapidity  with  which  results  are  obtained  depends, 
in  part,  upon  the  skill  of  the  nurse  and  in  part  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
child  and  it  therefore  varies  greatly.  In  general  it  may  be  expected  that 
with  ordinary  care  the  child  of  nonnal  development  will  give  evidence  of  its 
bodily  needs  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  that  within  a  short  time  later 
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it  will  leam  to  make  known  its  desire.  Even  then,  it  may  take  several 
months  before  fuU  control  of  its  habits  is  established.  If  proper  care  is 
pven  to  the  child  and  success  is  not  attained  by  the  third  or  fourth  year 
path<Jogic  conditions  must  be  suspected. 

The  habit  of  obedience  in  the  child  and  of  subordinating  its  wishes, 
tendencies  and  desires  to  the  direction  of  its  elders  is  of  frequently  under- 
estimated importance  in  the  entire  future  training  of  the  child.  This  is 
secured  the  more  readily  by  a  quiet  and  purposeful  demeanor  upon 
the  part  of  it^  instructors,  whereas  the  child  is  confused  and  injured  by 
moody  treatment  and  may  easily  acquire  an  unpleasant  and  unreason- 
able dispoation. 

The  training  of  the  child  should  begin  with  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  the 
method  by  which  this  is  best  accomplished  is  classically  described  by  Czemy 
in  his  lecture  "The  R61e  of  the  Physician  in  the  Training  of  the  Child." 
(Deuticke,  Leipsic  and  Vienna;  1911,  3rd  edition.) 
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The  techiiic  of  the  examination  of  children  can  bo  acrjuirfvl  and  tho 
valuation  of  its  findings  appreciated  only  by  practical  dpnionstration  in  the 
clinics.  The  inBtructions  in  the  folIowinR  chapter  presuppose  that  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  methods  of  internal  medicine.  Only  such  methods 
of  examination  are  described  as  are  specific  to  the  child  and  especially  to  the 
infant.  A  few  suggestions  as  to  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  certain 
findings  are  ofifered. 

The  history  of  the  case  should  be  taken  before  the  examination  is  made. 
In  estimating  the  value  of  such  history,  careful  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  parents'  actual  observations  and  their  att«nipt<^  explanations 
of  events  which  often  lead  to  misinterpretation,  since  they  are  based  upon 
preformed  ideas.  Indefinite  statements  as  to  symptoms — as  for  instance  in 
the  matter  of  convulsions,  the  indefinite  term  applied  to  varying  and  hetero- 
geneous symptom-complexes — should  be  cleared  up  or  elaborated  by 
precise  questioning.  If  possible,  the  question  should  be  asked  so  that  the 
mother  does  not  have  to  anaiver  by  a  statement  of  opinion  or  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  events,  but  rather  numerically  or  by  yea  or  no.  I  have  to  thank  my 
teacher,  the  late  Richard  Forstcr,  the  ophthalmologist,  for  the  suggestion  of 
this  method.  It  was  the  result  of  his  long  medical  experience.  By  this 
means  a  probable  diagnosis  will  soon  be  foreseen,  which  later  may  be  eon- 
firmed  or  modified  by  the  complete  history  or  by  the  examination  findings. 
As  compared  with  the  experience  of  the  adult,  there  is  a  monotony  in  the 
disease-picture  in  the  infant  which  makes  this  method  of  diagnosis  easier. 
This  fact  depends  upon  the  comparative  rarity  of  many  disease  conditions 
in  infancy  which  many  bo  excluded  from  the  first. 

The  family  historj'  with  its  hereditary  tendencies  and  contributing 
factors,  as  also  the  history  of  the  previous  illnesses,  particularly  those  which 
may  predispase  to  HulM*oquent  ailments,  arc  frequently  of  considerable 
value.  The  histor>'  of  the  present  illness  with  itw  mode  of  onset  and  the 
appearance  of  its  sj-mptoms  is  eBs<'ntial  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

Even  in  taking  the  history,  the  physician  is  often  able  to  form  a  certain 
impression  of  the  child  by  casual  obsen'ation,  which  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  in  the  young  child  self-consciousness  and  intentional  deception  do 
not  play  any  confusing  part.  The  posture  and  behavior  of  the  child,  the 
expression  of  his  face,  etc.,  may  give  valuable  diagnostic  hints.  Soltmann, 
in  a  brilliant  study  of  the  facies  and  facial  expression  of  the  sick  child  haa 
indicated  many  peculiarities  which  cannot,  however,  be  discussed  here. 
70 
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The  actual  examination  should  be  thorough  and  the  beginner  should 
proceed  according  to  a  definite  plan.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  first  that 
part  of  the  body  or  that  oi^an  to  which  the  history  pouits.  The  parts  of 
the  examination  which  tend  to  excite  the  child,  to  cause  it  to  cry  or  to 
resist  the  examiner,  as  for  instance,  the  examination  of  the  throat  should  be 
left  to  the  last. 

The  color,  respiration  and  pulse  may  be  studied  and  an  estimation  of 
the  temperature  may  be  made  by  the  hand  before  the  child  is  undressed,  an 
event  which  may,  in  a  measure,  disturb  him.  For  complete  examination  the 
child  should  always  be  stripped;  infants  completely  and  at  once,  so  that  the 
entire  body  may  be  surveyed. 

At  this  time  observation  should  be  made  upon  the  skin,  state  of  nutri- 
tion and  development  of  the  patient,  condition  of  the  muscular  and  gland- 
ular and  bony  systems.  The  existence  of  abnormalities  should  be  looked 
for  and  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  external  genitalia  and  anus  should  be 
made.    The  motility  of  the  neck  and  spine  should  not  be  overlooked. 

After  this  he  may  be  again  covered  as  examination,  part  by  part,  permits. 

In  older  children,  the  consideration  of  modesty  may  make  it  necessary 
to  undress  them  little  by  Uttle  as  the  examination  proceeds. 

The  examination  should  begin  with  the  determination  of  the  temper- 
ature which  for  acciu^cy  in  the  infant  should  be  taken  by  rectum.  The 
child  is  laid  upon  his  side  and  his  flexed  thighs  are  held  with  the  left  hand 
while  with  the  right  the  thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  rectum  as  far  as 
the  lower  edge  of  the  scale.  Another  position  is  one  in  which  the  patient 
is  placed  prone  upon  the  lap  of  the  nurse  with  his  feet  hanging  over.  The 
thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  rectum  as  usual.  This  position  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  resisting  child.  It  should  be  held  in  place  several 
minutes,  the  so-called  "minute"  thermometer  requiring  2  or  3  minutes  and 
others  5  minutes  or  longer  until  the  column  of  mercury  remains  stationary 
for  1  minute.  With  an  accurate  minute  thermometer  the  allowance  of  an 
extra  half  minute  should  be  all  that  is  required.  It  is  unnecessary  to  lubricate 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  Even  though  the  child  Ues  perfectly  still,  the 
Durse  should  be  warned  against  fastening  the  thermometer  in  place  with  a 
diaper  or  in  any  other  fashion,  and  leaving  it  there,  since  an  unexpected 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  child  may  break  the  thermometer  and  cause 
injury  to  the  rectum. 

During  aucceeding  years  the  rectal  temperature  remains  the  moat  exact, 
although  after  infancy  in  very  unruly  children  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
inguinal  fold,  where  the  thermometer  is  placed  between  the  strongly  flexed 
thigh  and  the  abdomen.  After  the  eighth  or  tenth  year,  in  children  who  are 
extremely  emaciated,  the  axillary  temperature  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
accurate.  'It  ahould  be  remembered  that  in  infants  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
long  journey,  as  for  example  to  the  physician's  office,  is  often  sufficient  to 
conceal,  for  the  time  being,  a  high  temperature. 

The  number  of  times  the  temperature  should  be  taken  and  the  hour  of 
taldiig  it  should  be  prescribed  by  the  physician.    Usually  it  is  taken  in  the 
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morning  aDd  in  the  afternoon.  The  normal  range  of  temperature  has  been 
discussed  on  p^e  14. 

In  counting  the  respiration  and  the  pulse,  as  in  the  adult,  the  attention 
of  the  child  should  be  averted,  if  possible,  so  that  satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained  while  he  is  quiet.  The  most  accurate  information  is  obtained 
while  the  patient  is  asleep.  The  only  quality  that  can  be  definitely  deter- 
mined in  the  peripheral  arterial  pulse  is  the  frequency.  When  awake  the 
pulse  may  be  considerably  accelerated  by  excitement  or  upon  the  approach 
of  the  physician  or  a  stranger. 

Conclusions  as  to  the  force  of  the  heart-beat  must  be  determined  by 
direct  auscultation  of  the  heart  sounds. 

The  size,  weight,  growth  and  development  should  be  carefully  observed 
and  compared  with  the  normal  average,  inasmuch  as  nutritional  disturb- 
ances may  influence  these  factors  considerably.  These  disturbances  with 
their  far-reaching  effects  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  for  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  of  the  individual. 

Head  and  Neck. — In  palpating  the  back  of  the  cranium  for  craniotabes, 
the  head  is  taken  firmly  between  the  palms  of  the  hands  which  are  applied 
flat  to  either  side  of  it  leaving  the  fingers  free^for  palpating  movements  to 
discover  soft  spots.  The  same  method  is  employed  in  palpating  all  other 
parts  of  the  head  and  especially  the  great  fontanelle.  In  estimating  the 
tension  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  crying  and  straining  of  the 
child  may  increase  the  pressure  even  under  normal  conditions.  The  size 
of  the  fontanelle  should  be  measured  diagonally,  the  results  being  stated 
either  in  centimeters,  inches,  or  finger-breadths  which  latter  usually  is 
sufHciently  accurate.  The  size  of  the  cranimn  is  commonly  measured  only 
in  the  greatest  horizontal  circumference  and  is  considered  in  comparison 
with  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  measured  with  the  arms  extended, 
immediately  below  the  scapular  angles  and  over  the  nipples.  In  the  new- 
bom  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  the  greater,  but  at  one  and  a  half 
years  the  circumference  of  the  chest  becomes  equal  and  never  again  falls 
below  it. 

The  following  table  gives  several  average  measurements:  — 

CiTcumferenK  nf  head.    Circumference  of  chelt. 
CeDtimetcn  Inrh«  CrDtiniplris  Inche* 

End  of  the  Ist  month 35.4  13.95  34.2  13.46 

End  of  theSth  month 42.7  16.8  41.0  16.1 

End  of  the  12th  month 45.6  18.0  46.0  18.1 

End  of  the  2nd  year 48.0  18.9  47.3  18.6 

End  of  the  3rd  year 48.5  19.0  48.0  18.9 

End  of  the  4th  year 50.0  19.68  49.0  19.2 

End  of  the  6th  year 50.9  20.0  54,8  21.5 

End  of  the  9th  year 51.7  20.35  00.2  23.7 

End  of  the  I2th  year 52.3  20,58  65,0  25.6 

For  the  inspection  of  the  throat  the  child  is  laid  upon  the  lied  or  upon  the 
nurse's  lap,  his  hands  being  held  firmly;  the  physician  grasps  the  head  from 
behind  with  his  left  hand  and  introduces  the  tongue-blade  or  spoon-handle 
with  his  right.  This  gives  him  full  power  to  turn  the  head  of  the  child  so 
that  the  light  will  fall  into  the  mouth.  If  the  child  bites  the  tongue-blade 
the  physician  waits  patiently,  pressing  gently  upon  the  blade  until  the 
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rhild  lets  go,  and  then  pushes  the  instrument  rapidly  toward  the  posterior 
phar>'n£eal  wall  keeping  the  tongue  well  down.  The  touch  of  the  instru- 
ment on  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  will  stimulate  the  gagging  reflex  and 
ftffoc  the  child  to  open  the  mouth  wide. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  ways  in  which  to  hold  the  patient  for  the 
cxamiiuttion  of  the  throat  are  as  follows : — 

(I)  Hold  the  patient  with  his  back  against  the  chest  of  the  nurse  with 
the  back  of  his  head  against  her  right  shoulder.  Her  left  arm  is  held  firmly 
about  the  patient  against  her  over  the  patient's  lower  abdomen.  Her  right 
arm  held  firmly  also,  is  placed  around  the  patient's  arms  at  about  the  level 


Flo.  11. — The  dcpraMT  u  inlroducsd  jiut  far  Fnouch  to  hold  ths  todcua  down. 

of  his  elbows,  pinioning  his  arms  tightly  against  his  sides.  The  head  is  then 
grasped  by  the  examiner's  left  hand  and  may  be  moved  in  any  direction 
desired,  when  the  tongue  depressor  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  (Fig.  12). 
The  depressor  is  introduced  just  far  enough  to  hold  the  tongue  down  out 
of  the  way  so  the  examination  may  be  clearly  made;  in  this  way  a  definite 
idea  is  had  of  the  conditions  existing.  If  it  is  desired  to  cause  gafOEing  the 
tongue  depressor  may  be  passed  further  back  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  This  method  of  holding  the  patient  may  be  employed  either  with 
the  nurse  sitting  or  standing.  The  other  method  (2)  is  employed  when  the 
patient  is  too  ill  to  be  raised  out  of  bod  or  if  the  examiner,  for  any  reason, 
wishes  to  make  the  examination  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position. 
The  patient  is  placed  flat  on  his  back,  his  arms  are  extended  horizontally 
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above  his  head  on  a  line  with  the  bed.  The  nurse  holds  the  arms  tightly  so 
that  the  head  is  secure  between  the  arms  (Fig.  11).  The  examiner  pro- 
ceeds as  above.  In  both  methods  the  feet  may  be  readily  controlled. 
Direct  hghting  or  reflected  light  may  be  employed. 

Holding  the  nose,  or  any  other  attempt  at  force  is  unnecessary  and  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  parents.  The  tongue-blade  to  be  used,  in  preference 
to  the  common  thick  glass  form,  is  the  smooth  metal  spatula  best  made  of 
nickel  which  does  not  rust,  or  of  nickeled 
wire  according  to  the  description  of  von 
Pirquet.  Wooden  blades,  which  may  be 
thrown  away  after  a  single  use,  are  very 
clean,  but  if  not  carefully  prepared  and 
the  edges  left  rough  may  injure  the  mouth 
of  the  child  who  resists  examination. 
When  it  is  necessary  for  further  inspection 
or  digital  examination  a  mouth  g^  may 
be  used.  The  Dwyer,  or  the  self-retainii^ 
Whitehead  model  will  serve. 

In  making  a  digital  examination  for  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  adenoids, 
the  patient  is  held  with  his  head  pressed 
firmly  against  the  left  side  of  the  examiner 
by  the  examiner's  left  hand;  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  of  the  examiner  presses 
the  left  cheek  of  the  patient  in  between  the 
teeth  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The  right 
forefinger  is  then  passed  into  the  mouth 
and  behind  the  soft  palate  making  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  pharynx. 
The  tendency  of  the  patient  is  to  close  the 
mouth.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  teeth 
come  in  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of  the 
check  and  this  affords  protection  to  the 
examiner's  right  forefinger  (Fig.  13.) 
p,o  j2.  Laryngoscopic  examination  is  difficult 

in  young  children.  According  to  Roth, 
the  mirror  must  be  set  at  a  more  acute  angle  (100°  instead  of  135°)  than 
in  the  adult.  Many,  however,  prefer  the  latter.  Ansesthesia  of  the  throat 
with  cocaine,  novocaine  or  the  like  can  hardly  ever  be  avoided.  Broncho- 
scopy according  to  Kirstein's  method  is  possible  only  with  extra  small  in- 
struments and  after  much  practice;  even  then  it  fails  with  some  infants.  In 
case  of  necessity,  the  examination  must  be  done  under  complete  anesthesia. 
According  to  Lynch,  anajsthesia  of  the  throat  for  laryngoscopic  exam- 
ination is  never  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  bronchoscopic  examination 
should  always  be  done  under  general  anesthesia  and  the  latter  examination 
should  never  fail,  instruments  smaller  than  those  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
adult,  being  used,  but  not  extra  small  ones. 
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Anterior  rhinoscopy  and  otoscopy  is  perfonned  as  in  the  adult,  but  of 
ooiuse  with  relatively  small  specula.    It  is  usually  necessary  to  remove  all 
particlM  of  cerumen  from  the  infant's  small  auditory  canal.    The  sharp 
angle  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  directioD  of  the  canal  makes  the 
picture  less  definite.    However,  by 
pulling  the  lobe  of  the  ear  down- 
ward,   thereby    straighteniog   the 
external  auditory  canal,  the  exam- 
ination of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  coasiderably  facilitated, 

IV?ssure  upon  the  tragus  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  give  indication  of 
the  presence  of  an  acute  painful 
inflammation  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  but  at  this  point,  as  in 
all  examinations  to  determine  the 
presence  of  pain,  one  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  pain  is  local  and  is 
not  stimulated  by  fear  or  excited 
by  the  condition  of  the  child. 

The  examination  of  the  eye 
does  not  offer  any  technical  differ- 
ences from  that  employed  in  the 
adult.  The  ophthalmoscopic  ex- 
amination   is    best   made    with    the  k,,.  l8._lnmmlriM»diriW«»mln.fionford^ 

child  lying  upon  his  back  on  the     X^i™,^.'^Z".f^f,°tenit?oJ''^  ""^ 
bed  or  upon  the  nurse's  lap.     If 

necessary  it  should  be  done  after  dilatation  of  the  pupil  with  homatropin. 
The  lids  may  be  separated  by  the  retractor. 

Chest 

The  Examinatios  of  the  Heart. — The  apex  beat  in  the  infant  is 
not  normally  visible  and  can  be  felt  but  sUghtly  in  the  foiuih  intercostal 
space,  half  a  centimeter  outside  of  the  nipple  line.  With  increasing  age,  it 
padually  becomes  visible  and  changes  its  position  so  that  after  the  second 
or  third  year  it  is  found  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  continually  moving 
medially  until  puberty,  when  it  has  taken  the  position,  normal  to  the  adult, 
inside  of  the  manunillary  line. 

Bulging  of  the  precardia  should  require  the  exclusion  of  cardiac  disease, 
as  it  is  a  frequent  finding  in  such  conditions  in  early  life. 

Percussion  of  the  cardiac  area  of  the  infant  gives  but  indifferent  infor- 
mation as  to  the  size  of  the  heart  and  permits  of  definite  conclusions  only  in 
the  event  of  great  enlargement.  Mediate  percussion  with  the  fingers  should 
always  be  employed  and  should  be  very  light.  It  is  best  done  with  the  child 
in  a  sitting  posture,  since  when  the  child  lies  on  his  back  the  heart  sinks  away 
from  the  thoracic  walls.  In  the  infant,  the  relative  dulness  extends  one- 
half  centimeter  to  the  left  of  the  mammillary  line  to  the  second  rib  above. 
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slightly  bcyoDd  the  right  stcraal  margin  on  the  right  and  to  the  fourtii 
intercostal  space  below.  The  absolute  dulness  covers  only  a  smaU  area  to  th<- 
left  of  the  sternal  margin.  The  relative  dulness  diminishes  with  increasing 
age,  becoming  narrower  to  the  right  and  extending  by  one  intercos- 
tal space  in  the  downward  direction,  corresponding  with  the  gradual  sinking 
of  the  diaphragm  after  the  second  to  the  third  year.  The  absolute  dulness 
enlarges,  especially  to  the  left,  and  corrcspoDdingty  dow-nward. 

Exploratory  puncture  of  the  pericardial  cavity  is  seldom  employed  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  but  may  be  done  ae  a  therapeutic  measure. 

A  slight  eternal  dulness  over  the  manubrium  may  be  frequently 
demonstrated  and  is  termed  the  thymus  dulness.  It  is  separated  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  heart  dulness  by  a  zone  of  clear  lung  resonance.  In  my 
experience  the  dulness  of  the  thymus  merges  into  the  cardiac  dulnesB. 
More  intense  sternal  dulness  is  undoubtedly  always  pathologic  and  may  bt* 
accompanied  by  a  bulging  of  the  upper  segments  of  the  sternum. 

Auscultation  gives  more  definite  results.  In  order  to  localire  the  indi- 
vidual tones  and  sounds  accurately,  it  is  well  to  use  an  instrument  rather 
than  the  naked  car.  In  applying  a  solid  stethoscope  to  the  soft  thoracic 
wall  any  pressure  should  be  avoided  that  may  tend  to  make  the  child  rest- 
less. In  the  use  of  a  tube  stethoscope  the  sounds  are  subdued  and  less 
distinct.  With  the  phonendoscope,  or  any  similar  binauricular  the  sounds 
may  be  heard  very  distinctly,  but  the  user  must  grow  accustomed  to  the 
instrument  in  order  to  be  able  to  exclude  extrinsic  sounds.  The  heart 
sounds  of  young  children  are  as  a  rule  relatively  louder  than  in  the  adult 
and  more  sharply  defined  and  sudden.  At  the  apex  the  first  sound  is  dis- 
tinctly the  more  prominent  while  the  predominance  of  the  second  sound  at 
the  base,  physiologic  in  the  adult,  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  demonstrable. 
On  account  of  their  volume,  the  heart-bounds  may  often  be  heard  distinctly 
outside  of  the  heart  areas,  and  at  times,  even  over  the  back.  If  the  respi- 
rations are  especially  rapid,  while  auscultation  of  the  heart  is  being  at- 
tempted, and  this  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  nervous  children,  the  so-called 
heart-lung  sounds  may  be  mistaken  for  actual  heart  sounds.  These 
complicating  sounds  are  hardly  ever  present  in  infants.  In  children, 
who  breathe  during  the  auscultation  of  the  heart  a  slight  imperfection  or 
splitting  of  the  sounds,  and  especially  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex,  is 
common,  but  is  of  no  diagnostic  significance.  As  a  rule,  endocarditic 
disease  and  resulting  organic  lesions  are  rare  in  infants.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
accidental  sounds.  Every  loud  heart  nmrmur  should,  therefore,  arouse 
suspicion  of  a  congenital  lesion.  This  infantile  peculiarity  disappears 
progressively  between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  year. 

Direct  auscultation  is  most  simply  done  with  the  naked  ear  and  8er%T»i 
well  in  infants,  during  the  first  month,  in  determining  the  force  of  the 
heart.  The  examination  with  the  stethoscope  is  much  t-o  be  preferrwl.  If 
the  force  is  lowered,  Iho  sounds  become  duller  and  more  sul>dued  until 
finally  only  a  dull  tone,  synchronous  with  the  firs!  or  muscle  sound,  is 
heard  at  the  apex.  In  the  young  infant,  this  method  of  examination  takes 
the  place  of  the  examination  of  the  radial  piiLse  which,  on  account  of  itn 
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w,  does  not  permit  definite  determination  of  arterial  tension 
volume,  etc. 

Blood-pressure,  measured  with  the  usual  instruments,  gives  good  results 
only  with  older  children  and  should  be  interpreted  with  great  caution.  Its 
[H^tical  diagnostic  value  is  slight. 

During  the  examination  of  the  lungs,  as  in  the  examination  of  the 
heart,  the  child  should  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  This  is  usually  best 
asEured  when  the  chQd  remains  in  the  arms  or  upon  the  lap  of  the  mother; 
but  this,  again,  makes  it  diflicutt  to  secure  the  complete  symmetry  of 
pcBture  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accurate  comparisons.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  have  the  child  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  bed  when 
percussing  the  anterior  thoracic  waU  and  to  percuss  the  back  with  the 
child  in  a  sitting  position  or  while  lyii^  on  his  abdomen.  If  the  child  b 


siting  it  mil  be  necessary  to  straighten  the  spine  by  gently  pulling  upward 
00  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  14,  because  the  Lver  and  diaphragm  are 
[Messed  upward  and  to  the  right  by  the  kyphotic  posture  resulting  from 
tlie  sinking  down  of  the  weak  spine,  and  may  thus  cause  dulneas.  In  the 
examination  with  the  child  prone  (Fig,  15)  which  is  especially  applicable 
to  young  infants,  the  breast  of  the  child  with  adducted  and  flexed  arms, 
lesta  on  the  hands  of  the  nurse;  then  the  back  is  stretched  out  and  the 
examination  may  be  made  very  comfoilably.  The  percussion  of  the  infan- 
tile thorax  must  be  done  very  gently,  finger  to  finger,  on  account  of  the 
peat  Scxibility  of  the  thoracic  walls.  When  dulness  or  increased  sense  of 
resistance  is  encountered  by  this  gentle  percussion,  the  force  of  the  stroke 
may  be  increased  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  dulness.  In  the  infant,  small  pneumonic  foci  either  do  not  change  the 
percussion  sounds  at  all  or  may  even  impart  a  tympanic  quality  to  it  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  For  this  reason,  any  marked  dul- 
ness which  remains  mth  even  deeper  percussion  should  arouse  a  suspicion, 
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at  least,  of  exudat«.  In  percussing  children  who  are  screaming,  two  things 
are  to  be  noted;  first,  a  loud  "cracked  pot"  resonance,  which  often  sounds 
like  the  clink  of  coins  is  frequently  heard  over  areas  of  normal  lung  tissue 
and  especially  over  the  anterior  of  the  thorax.  Secondly,  the  increased 
tension  of  the  intercostal  muscles  during  crj-ing  causes  a  reduction  of  the 
sounds  and  increases  the  sense  of  resistance,  both  of  which  disappear  in  the 
phase  of  inspiration.  This  fact  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
dulness  due  to  the  increased  tension  and  the  dulness  due  to  actual  diseased 
conditions  of  the  lung.  In  thoracic  exudation  the  percussion  sounds  of  the 
normal  side  also  frequently  show  changes. 

In  the  auscultation  of  the  lungs  in  the  young  infant  the  stethoscope  has 
always  given  the  most  reliable  information.    In  direct  auscultation  the 


child  may  very  properly  bo  held  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  16,  which 
gives  the  physician  great  freedom  of  motion. 

In  auscultation  the  crying  of  the  child  does  not  usually  disturb  the  ex- 
aminer as  it  docs  in  percussion.  In  fact  the  cries  rather  give  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity by  bringing  out  indbtinct  sounds  which  can  bo  heard  clearly  only  at 
the  height  of  the  inspiration.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  excite  crying 
at  times.  The  breath  sounds  of  the  young  child  are  much  louder  and  more 
distinct  than  in  older  children  or  in  adults,  the  so-oallod  "puerile"  breath- 
ing; even  normal  expiration  is  distinctly  audible.  The  auscultation  phenom- 
ena in  the  infant  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  adult, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  normal  breath  sounds  from  the  transmitted  sounds  of 
the  upper  respiratory  passages  by  which  they  are  accompanied  and 
Bometimes  concealed. 

D'Espine's  sign  should  be  looked  for  while  examining  the  thorax. 
When  present  it  is  indicative  of  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  glands.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  mention  that  at  this  age  bronchophony  is  often 
clearer,  and  appears  earlier  than  bronchial  breathing  in  pneumonia. 
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Exp[orator>'  thoracentesis  should  be  perfonned  wherever  flatness  exists. 
The  point  of  selection  when  the  flatness  is  general  should  be  in  the  posterior 
BxQWy  line  at  the  fifth  interspace  on  the  right  and  at  the  sixth  interspace 
on  the  left.  If,  however,  the  flatness  is  more  localized,  the  point  of  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  should  be  at  that  of  greatest  flatness. 

A  needle  sufficiently  large  so  as  not  to  become  blocked  by  particles  of 
pus  ^outd  be  used,  preferably  one  of  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter  and 
it   should  be  uitrodueed  from  one  to  two  centimeters.     The  procedure 
should  be  performed  under  aseptic  conditions.    In  order  that  the  pus  should 
tK>t  be  missed  in  the  path  of  the  puncture,  the  piston  of  the  syringe  should 
be  dightly  withdrawn,  thereby  creating  a  little  suction  immediately  after 
the  needle  is  introduced  beyond  the  skin  layer.    The  needle  should  pass 
between  the  ribs  nearer  to  the  upper  than 
tbe  lower  border,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inter* 
costal  artery.    The  child  should  be  in  a 
Bitting  position  and  held  firmly;  the  hand 
on  the  affected  side  should  be  brought 
over  the  opposite  Moulder. 

Tht  Abdomen. — In  the  infant  the 
condition  of  the  abdominal  wall  olTera 
important  points  in  diagnosis.  Abnormal 
laxity  of  the  walls  always  indicates  that 
the  disraspd  condition  has  gone  on  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  or  that  the 
attack  is  serious.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
there  be  extreme  emaciation,  it  is  possible 
to  see  tbe  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intestine  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Fio.i8.-Dir*ct»u««it.iion. 

The  peristaltic  waves  of  the  stomach 
in  the  instance  of  pyloric  obstruction  are  readily  seen  and  are  more  pro- 
nounoed  if  much  loss  of  weight  has  occurred. 

The  Bite  of  the  liver  and  spleen  can  be  determmed  definitely  only  by 
palpation,  while  percussion  gives  uncertain  results.  In  the  infant  the 
fix'er  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult.  Its  anterior  border  extends 
further  downward  and  under  normal  conditions  may  even  be  felt  distinctly 
below  the  costal  margin. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  spleen  that  is  easily  palpated  is  enlai^^, 
snce  it  may  have  a  normaUy  greater  mobiUty. 

The  kidneys  are  palpable  from  above  only  when  the  alxlominal  wall  is 
very  thin  and  lax.  More  often  it  is  possible  to  locate  and  feel  the  lower  pole 
from  the  rectum,  as  they  are  extremely  movable.  This  condition  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  pathological  sig^iificance. 

It  is  often  quite  diflScuIt  to  demonstrate  any  localized  tenderness  to 
pressure  in  the  abdomen  of  the  child  during  the  first  year.  The  close 
otnervation  of  the  facial  expression  during  palpation,  and  of  other  reactions, 
u  for  instance,  the  position  of  the  legs,  the  gait,  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  posture  upon  one  side  or  upon  the  abdomen,  are  more  important 
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than  the  indefinit«  aod  unreliable  subjective  syniptoma  of  these  small 
patients.  Otherwise  the  topographical  cooelufiionB  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  determination  of  a  cireumscritKd  area  of  pain  are  the  sanic  at)  in  lat^r 
life.  The  same  methods  are  upcd  aa  in  adults  for  detcrmininfc  the  position 
and  size  of  the  stomach  or  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  intestines.  The  trchnic 
of  the  use  of  the  stomach  tube  is  much  easier.  The  method  is  described 
under  lavage  of  the  stomach  on  page  113. 

The  methods  of  examination  of  the  gastric  contents  and  Rastric  motiUty 
are  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  The  size  of  the  catheter  should  be  14  to  18 
French  scale. 

Abdominal  paracenteses  is  done,  diagnostically  only  to  secure  the 
fluid  for  bacterioI(^c  or  cytodiagnoetic  examination.  The  point  of  BcWtion 
for  the  introduction  of  the  needle  is  midway  between  the  pubes  and  the 
umbilicus.    The  procedure  is  done  under  aseptic  precautions.    The  needle 


Fu.  17.— Method  Ot  rall«ci<ns  nrina  trim  >  malt  Inluil.    Tot-tub* 

should  be  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  The  syringe  should  be  tested 
before  using. 

('atheterization  of  the  urinar>'  bladder  is  possible  in  the  infant,  but 
requires  some  practice.  In  boj-s  it  is  done  with  a  metal  or  clastic  catheter, 
the  calilxT  of  which  should  correspond  with  that  of  the  urinary  meatus,  and 
in  [rirb  it  is  more  easily  done  with  a  metal  catheter  of  about  the  thickness  of 
knitting-needle.  When  npces.'*ar>-,  a  cystoscopc  of  the  smallest  calibre 
may  l>c  introduced  under  ana^thesia  in  girls  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
A  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  however,  will  remain  for  several  daj-a,  so  that 
this  method  of  examination  should  l)e  used  in  cases  of  extremity  alone. 
Catheterization  of  the  ureters  is  technically  impossible  during  the 
first  j-ear. 

When  urine  is  to  he  collected  for  examination,  the  danger  oi  bladder 
infection  by  the  use  of  the  instrument,  even  under  proper  precautions  may 
be  ea-sjly  avoided  by  employing  instead  a  strong  test-tube  fastened  over 
the  penis  with  adhesive  plaster,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  In  girls,  a  small 
Erlenmeyer  flask  (Fig.  18)  may  be  placed  over  the  labia  which  have  been 
soparatod  and  carefully  clean.-fcd. 

These  mcthoils  of  collecting  urine  sufiiec  for  the  ordinary  routine  exam- 
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inatioa,  but  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  existence  of  a 
p>-elitiB  or  for  the  culturing  and  examination  of  the  urine  for  bacteria, 
catheterized  specimens  are  essential  except  possibly  in  the  male  patient, 
with  DO  phimosis  and  an  easily  cleansed  glans  and  the  urine  voided  under 
direction.  The  first  several  streams  of  urine  should  not  be  collected,  as  they 
may  be  contaminated  with  washings  from  the  urethra.  When  properly  done 
the  poeability  of  infection  from  catheterization  is  practically  nil. 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  position  of  the  bladder  in  the  infant  cath- 
eteriiation  may  become  necessary  at  times  to  differentiate  between  a  dis- 
tended bladder  and  ascites  or  a  new  growth. 

Rtdal  examioatioQ  should  be  made  whenever  an  intestinal  obstruction, 
iDtuasusception  or  an  obscure  abdnminal  condition  may  exist.  The  exam- 
ination is  best  made  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  oiled  finger 
being  inserted  into  the  rectum. 

The  Nerrous  System. — In  order  to  test  the  passive  motion  and  the 
tendon  reflexes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  child 


Fn.  IS. — MetLoi!  of  eoUeetina  iirtH  fnm  raoule  iolaat.     Small  ErWmeyar  Buk 
or  Wl*  Uat-tubn  lutensd  over  vulvik 

and  thus  diminish  the  increased  muscle  tone,  since  voluntary  tension  of  the 
musculature  in  nervous  children  often  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  out 
these  reflexes.  In  the  infant  this  is  most  easily  done  if  the  child  is  examined 
while  taking  his  food.  The  absence  of  the  patellar  reflex  when  these  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  is  always  patholc^c.  Ankle  clonus  is  common  during 
the  first  year,  especially  in  feverish  or  excited  children,  without  having  any 
diagnostic  significance. 

Because  of  the  frequency  and  the  clinical  importance  of  spasmophilia 
b  infancy,  attention  must  be  called  to  its  symptoms  and  especially  to  the 
facial  and  peroneal  phenomena.  Special  discussion  of  these  is  to  be  found 
ID  the  section  on  nervous  diseases. 

Of  the  various  tests  for  the  quahty  of  sensation,  only  that  for  the  pain 
sense  can  be  applied  in  children  who  have  not  learned  to  talk,  and  even  this 
test  must  be  done  very  carefully  because  the  infant  is  often  so  alarmed  by  his 
first  experience  that  he  will  cry  out  to  non-painful  stimulation,  and  often 
it  the  mere  approach  of  the  examining  hand  or  when  he  is  but  gently 
touched.  The  final  findings  must  always  be  controlled  by  comparison  with 
Domal  parts. 
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Electrical  tests  arc  applied  as  in  the  older  person.  Despite  the  smallness 
of  the  child  the  stimulating  electrode  should  be  of  the  same  size  as  that  used 
in  the  adult  (a  Btintzing  normal  electrode  one  cm.  square,  see  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System)  so  that  the  results  of  the  reactions  at  all  ages  may  be 
directly  compared.  A  plate,  fifty  centimeters  square,  may  be  used  for  the 
indifferent  electrode  which  should  be  placed  over  the  breast  or  abdomen. 
The  technic  of  the  examination  requires  not  only  a  certain  amoimt  of 
practice  but  also  close  attention,  if  voluntary  muscular  contractions,  inde- 
pendent of  the  electric  stimulus,  are  not  to  lead  the  observer  into  error. 

Lumbar  puncture  is  of  extraordinary  diagnostic  value  in  children  as  it 
is  in  later  life,  but  it  is  done  much  more  frequently  on  the  infant  because, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  its  simplicity  of  technic,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  cranial  wall  entirely  relieves  it  of 
danger.  The  most  satisfactory  instrument  is  a  trocar.of  about  the  size  of  a 
knitting-needle.  Only  in  case  of  necessity  should  a  heavy  hypodermic 
needle  be  used,  because  in  the  use  of  the  trocar  all  danger  of  injury  is 
avoided  after  the  stylette  has  been  withdrawn.  Many  prefer  needles  to 
trocars.    The  size  of  the  needle  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  patient. 

Aspiration  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  syringe  is  frequently  not  only 
useless  but  dangerous  and,  therefore,  should  never  be  attempted. 

The  pressure  is  measured  either  by  means  of  a  long  tube  of  small 
calibre,  according  to  Quincke,  which  is  attached  to  the  trocar  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing;  or  by  the  method  of  Pfaundler,  with  a  manometer  filled  with 
mercury  or  salt  solution.  By  the  first  method  we  actually  measure  the 
pressure  after  a  certain  amount  of. the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn;  and,  as  a 
result,  lower  figures  are  obtained  than  by  the  second  means — the  result  of 
which  can  be  calibrated  only  by  comparison  nith  those  obtained  with 
similar  apparatus.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  the  pressure  is  naturally 
lower  when  the  patient  is  lying  down  than  when  he  is  sitting  up.  Sahli 
gives  from  69  to  100  or  150  mm,  water  pres-sure  (  =  5  to  7  or  11  mm.  mer- 
cury), measured,  according  to  Quincke's  methoid,  with  the  patient  lying 
down;  while  Pfaundler,  with  the  iris  mercury  manometer,  has  found  20 
mm.  in  the  infant  and  25  mm.  in  children  of  from  two  to  twelve  years,  in 
an  upr^t  position.  In  comparing  Pfaundler's  figures  with  those  taken 
by  the  hydrostatic  method,  values  of  from  12  to  19  mm,  mercury  are  ob- 
tained in  children  lying  down.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  mensura- 
tion, as  well  as  the  puncture  itself,  should  be  done  under  abt«)lutc  asepsis. 

Whenever  tumors  of  the  brain  are  suspected  the  lumbar  puncture  should 
be  carefully  performed,  with  the  patient  in  the  prone  position,  and  pref- 
erably with  the  head  lower  than  the  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 
possible  damage  to  the  vital  centres  of  the  medulla  from  pressure  from 
above.  If  after  the  spinal  canal  has  been  reached  the  fluid  does  not  flow 
through  the  aspirating  needle  the  position  of  the  patient  should  be  gradu- 
ally changed  to  approach  the  sitting  posture  or  to  such  an  angle  that  will 
allow  the  fluid  to  flow  through  the  needle. 

In  making  the  puncture  with  the  child  lying  on  his  3i<le,  which  position 
is  to  be  greatly  preferred  because  the  child  may  be  held  more  firmly. 
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tbp  back  is  arched  as  much  as  possible  by  beoding  the  head  forward  on  to  the 
br«fl£t  and  flexinf;  the  thighs  upon  the  abdomen,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
Tbe  point  of  entry  is  then  marked  by  connecting  the  ihac  crests  by  a  line 
and  by  locating  with  the  under  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  inner-vertebral 
Bfmcf  lying  nearest  this  line.  The  level  so  located  will  usually  be  the  fourth 
or  more  surely  the  third  lumbar  space.  In  young  children  it  is  not  well  to  go 
tban  this  point,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  spinal  cord  extends  lower 
than  in  adults  and  may  therefore  be  injured  by  higher  puncture.  The 
entry  is  best  made  in  the  median  line  and  the  needle  should  not  deviate 


from  the  niiddle  plane,  but  should  follow  the  direction  of  the  spinous 
ptooraB  inclined  slightly  upward.  A  slight  decrease  of  resistance  may  be 
Mt  the  moment  the  needle  enters  the  canal,  2-4  cm.  (^5-0^  inches)  beneath 
tbe  skin.  At  this  point  the  trocar  should  not  be  pushed  any  further  od 
Mcount  of  injuring  the  large  venous  plexes  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal. 
Even  though  the  hemorrhage  caused  by  such  an  injury  is  not  at  all  danger- 
ous, tbe  admixture  of  blood  with  the  spinaJ  fluid  is  very  disturbing  and  may 
wen  make  the  specimen  entirely  useless  for  exumination.  The  cerebro- 
tpinal  fluid  begins  to  drop  from  the  trocar  immediately  after  the  stylette 
i»  withdrawn,  if  the  puncture  has  been  properly  performed.  If  the  pressure 
d  it  may  flow  out  in  a  steady  stream.    If  the  opening  of  tbe  trocar 
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is  blocked  by  a  root  trf  the  cauda  equina  a  slight  movement  of  the  needle 
will  often  cause  the  flow  to  begin.  If  no  outflow  appeara,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  needle  has  been  properly  introduced  (a  dry  puncture)  itmay  be  dueto 
the  abnormal  viscosity  of  the  highly  fibrinous  cerebrospinal  fluid,  which 
cannot  pass  the  fine  calibre  of  the  needle.  In  auch  an  event  the  injection 
(tf  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  sterilized  physiologjc  salt  solution  will  often 
dilute  the  fluid  sufficiently  to  permit  enough  to  flow  ofT  for  purposes 
of  examination.  Great  caution  should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  produce 
additional  pressure  when  there  is  already  an  increased  intercranial  pressure. 

A  few  cubic  centimeters  (5-10)  of  the  fluid  will  suffice  for  examination. 
In  cases  where  the  pressure  is  increased  larger  quantities  may,  of  course,  be 
removed,  continuing  so  long  as  there  is  a  free  flow.  After  the  needle  has  been 
withdrawn,  the  puncture  wound  is  covered  with  sterilized  gauze  fastened 
with  adhesive.  The  method  of  examination  of  the  fluid  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  examination  are  given  in  a  special  chapter. 

Cranial  puncture,  a  diagnostic  measure  which  in  the  adult  is  rapidly 
gaining  importance,  may  be  done  all  the  more  easily  in  the  infant  because  it 
is  unnecessary  to  trephine.  It  is  usually  possible  to  puncture  the  thin 
cranial  wall,* or  rather  the  membranous  fontanelle,  very  readily  with 
the  trocar.  The  puncture  is  made  1-2  cm.  (0.4-0.8  inch)  to  one  side  of  the 
sagittal  suture  at  the  top  of  the  head  or  slightly  anterior  to  it  and  preferably 
in  the  area  of  the  fontanelle.  The  trocar  is  inserted  perpendicularly  to  the 
tangential  planes  for  a  short  distance  only  and  the  stylette  is  withdrawn  to 
note  whether  fluid  is  present  at  this  level.  Many  prefer  the  use  of  a  needle 
to  that  of  a  trodar. 

Fluid  at  this  point  indicates  an  external  hydrocephalus.  If  there  is  no 
fluid  the  needle  is  pushed  in  a  few  centimeters  further  in  the  direction  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  In  older  children  with  a  completely  ossified  cranium, 
it  is  necessary  to  trephine.  The  removal  of  the  hair,  which  is  necessary 
before  preparing  the  field  of  operation,  may  be  done  much  more  easily  in 
young  children  by  using  a  depilatory,  applied  to  the  skin  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  form  of  a  freshly  prepared  paste,  than  by  shaving  the  scalp. 

Stools. — The  physician  usually  sees  the  bowel  movements  of  infants 
upon  the  diaper  and  often  they  are  not  very  fresh.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that,  on  account  of  the  drj-ing,  thin  stools  may  appear  more  solid 
than  they  were  when  fresh  and  that  the  green  color  so  frequently  seen  may 
be  reasonably  due  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air,  and,  therefore,  is  of 
no  clinical  significance. 

Sputum. — On  occasion,  and  especially  where  there  b  an  open  tubercu- 
lous lesion,  the  examination  of  the  sputum  may  be  of  great  clinical  interest 
even  in  children  of  early  years  who  alway-s  swallow  their  sputum.  In  these 
cases  it  may  be  secured  for  examination  or  for  culture,  ))y  passing  a  tongue- 
blade  far  back  in  the  throat  and  catching  the  sputum  thrown  up  by  the 
coughing  on  the  blade  or  on  an  applicator  covered  with  cotton.  This 
method  is  much  more  simple  and  more  siiccessful  than  the  difficult  search 
in  the  feces  for  tubercle  bacilli  swallowed  with  the  sputum. 
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Blood. — ^The  blood  of  young  children,  to  be  used  for  microscopic  exami- 
nation  is  preferably  taken  from  a  toe,  usually  the  great  toe,  or  from  the  ear 
rather  than  the  finger-tip.  When  larger  quantities  are  required  (2-5  cc.) 
for  serum  diagnosis,  as  for  instance  in  the  Wassermann  reaction,  a  supei^ 
ficial  vein  may  be  punctured.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  head  is  better  than  the  veins  of  the  arm.  A  cuppiiig  glass  may  be 
used.  For  this  purpose,  one  or  two  long  incisioos  (1-1}^  cm.)  are  made  over 
the  back  and  a  cupping  glass  placed  over  them  is  permitted  to  draw  out  the 
required  amount  of  blood. 

Sinus  PuDCture. — The  puncture  of  t^e  longitudinal  sinus  for  the  puiv 
poee  of  obtaining  blood  and  for  the  injection  of  therapeutic  fluids  has  proved 
very  useful.  The  technie  is  quite  simple  and  free  from  danger.  A  Luer 
syringe  with  an  18  or  20  gauge  needle,  about  IK  inches  in  length  is  used. 
By  a  series  of  measurements  it  has  been  determined  that  the  sinus  lies 
M«  to  H  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the  scalp  and  is  about  ^2  of  an  inch  in 
calibre  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  fontan^Ue.  For  this  reason  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  guard  firmly  fixed  about  }4  hich  above  the  point  of  the 
needle  to  prevent  deeper  penetration.  Reports  tend  to  show  that  even 
though  the  anus  be  transfixed  no  special  injury  results. 

Roentgen  Rays. — The  diagnostic  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  is  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  many  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  are  not  completely  ossi- 
fied penmt  the  passage  of  the  rays  fully  as  well  as  the  surrounding  soft 
parts.  The  comparison,  therefore,  with  radiograms  of  skeletons  of  normal 
infants  in  the  same  stage  of  ossification  is  always  unreliable  in  the  matter  of 
pathologic  findings.  In  the  recognition  of  alterations  in  the  internal  organs, 
for  instance  of  enlarged  bronchial  lymph  nodes,  pneumonia  areas,  pleuritic 
exudates,  enlargement  of  the  heart,  etc.,  examination  with  the  Roentgen 
rays  has  gained  in  importance  in  pediatrics  as  well  as  in  internal  medicine. 
The  Roentgen  rays  are  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of  stenoses  and 
atresia,  as  for  example,  those  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach  and  intestines, 
also  for  obstructions  due  to  intussusception,  etc.  With  good  apparatus  and 
careful  technie,  changes  which  cannot  be  determined  by  other  means  may 
be  demonstrated  in  the  same  d^ree  as  in  the  adult. 
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mortality  of  infante  and  children  is  of  fcrcat  significance  because  it 
pronounced  influence  upon  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  popula- 
m  which  depends  the  expansion  of  a  Nation.  In  fact  the  infant 
y  rates  should  be  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
e  I.  shows  in  outline  form  the  relation  between  the  birth  and  death- 
D  the  relative  high  mortality  of  the  first  year. 

Tablb  I. 
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comparifion  of  the  four  columns  shows  that  the  number  by  which 
h-ratc  cxcceda  the  death-rate  per  thousand  inhabitants  is  quite 

ranging  between  0.3  in  France  to  1S.5  in  Russia.  Germany  has  an 
irth-rate  of  13.8  which  is  exceeded  not  only  by  Russia,  but  also  by 

and  Denmark.     Most  of  the  other  civilized  countries  have  the 
mber  of  excess  births  as  Germany, 
able  I.  it  can  readily  Ix"  seen  that  a  growth  in  population  can  take 

two  ways.  First,  by  a  birth-rate  so  lui^  that  even  after  deducting 
death-rate  we  have  an  exces,i:  second,  by  a  lowered  mortality  rate 
at  even  a  small  birth-rate  would  give  an  increase  in  the  population. 
is  an  example  of  the  first  instance;  tlic  Northern  European  countries 
[tond. 
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Each  people  puraue  their  own  course  in  this  matter  depending  upon 
their  many  circumstances.  The  second  way  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  the 
most  rational,  but  the  experience  of  the  civilized  people  seems  to  show  that 
not  only  is  it  very  difficiUt  to  reduce  the  death-rate,  but  that  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  births  due  to  prevention  of  conception  is,  in  itself,  a  sign 


Table  II.    (German  Ewire.) 
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16.4 
15,8 

1S.6 

13.2 

of  d^eneration.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  when  we  try  to  understand  what 
would  be  rational  sex  life  inthe  peoples  of  all  classes  in  the  various  nations, 
there  is  no  safe  means  by  which  to  stop  the  growth  of  a  people.  Unfortu- 
nately even  in  Germany,  which  up  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  World  War  had 
a  greater  birth  excess  than  most  civihzed  countries,  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite tendency  to  a  decrease  in  the  birth  excess. 

Table  II.  shows  not  only  what  was  pointed  out  in  Table  I.,  namely  the 
Table  HI. 
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17.5 
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25.7 
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1901 
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great  influence  of  infant  mortality  on  the  general  mortality  rates,  but 
teaches  us  above  all,  the  fact  that  since  about  the  year  1900,  the  number  of 
births  have  decreased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  deaths;  also,  that  if 
there  is  further  decrease  in  frequency  of  births,  Germany  will  soon  present 
a  condition  like  that  of  France. 

Table  III.  shows  for  the  German  Empire  the  exact  numbtr  of  those 
UvinQ,  those  bom  and  those  that  die  in  a  population  of  over  sixty  million. 
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Also,  the  unfavorable  poaitioQ  of  the  illegitimate  child,  the  cause  of  wKich 
wtH  be  elucidated  further  on. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  danger  to  life  is  not  the  same  at  all 
times  during  childhood  but  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  first  year  and  propor- 
Tablk  IV. 
Qeallu  actardint  to  age  per  1000  dtaOu  (in  German  Smpirr). 
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tionately  great,  during  the  second  year.    Prom  then  on  tfae  mortality  curve 
dnks  rapidly. 

In  Table  IV.  the  author  has  purposely  contrasted  the  years  1911  and 
1913,  one  a  very  warm,  the  other  a  very  cool  year.   It  can  be  seen  by  noticing 

Table  V. 
N umber  i^deiUh*  per  1000  <UiiaTvm*Hmetactvrdintlomt)HalitvUtbU» for  Jftart  J 90J  U>  IS08. 
Still  births      33.47  Picvioua  mo.     165.53  Previoua  n 
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7.41 


the  five  year  periods  as  well  as  the  single  years,  that  a  difference  exiata 
mainly  in  the  first  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  second  year. 

The  infant  mortality  is  not  uniform  during  the  first  year  but  is  the 
greatest  during  the  first  part  of  infancy.  This  fact  is  shown  by  a  large 
number  of  statistics,  and  in  Table  V.  by  the  Magdeburg  Statistics. 

During  1918  there  were  193,855  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
m  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States.  They  were  distributed 
through  the  year  as  follows:  j^,^,^  Perrentate 

Death  oecwrinn  at  of  Deathx.  qf  deiatht. 

Lrm  than  1  day 29,106  15 

Istday 9,564  4.9 

2Dd  day  6,829  3.6 

Srd  to  6th  day 12,645  6.5 

Less  than  1  week  58,134  30 

lit  week  11.750  6 

2nd  week     8.292 

3  werka  but  less  than  1  month 6.572 

Lc«  than  one  month 84.748 


3rd  to  5th  r 


inth 


3.39 
43.64 

$.39 

6.8 
16.25 
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Within  the  first  month, 
which  is  the  moflt  critical . 
one  88  far  as  the  life  of 
ID  infant  is  concerned,  we 
Dole  that  the  fiist  day  and 
week  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance. For  example, 
tccording  to  carefully  col- 
lected statistics  in  Eerlin, 
there  are  two  and  one-half 
times  as  ouuiy  deaths  in 
the  first  week,  as  in  the 
second  week  of  life  and 
one-half  as  many  deaths 
during  the  last  half  of  the 
first  month,  as  during  the 
first  two  weeks. 

Two  other  definite  fac- 
tors are  to  be  noted  in  the 
slatistics  given  thus  far, 
umely  the  very  much 
hi^er  mortality  of  the 
iD^timate  aa  compared 
to  the  legitimate  child  in 
the  firat  year  (Tables  111 
lod  IV)  and  secondly,  the 
ree  in  infant  mortality 
in  the  summer  months 
(Table  VIII). 

Many  of  the  diverse 
(trtors  influencing  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  infants, 
vfaich  a  physician  meets 
in  daily  routine  but  has 
Dot  learned  how  to  eval- 
uate, can  only  be  expressed 
truthfully  if  the  statistic 
QUI  is  allowed  absolute 
Gbtrly  in  choice  of  mate- 
nil-  Tbia  is  possible,  how- 
evw,  in  only  more  or  less 
linuled  way  and  for  only  a 
durt  qjace  of  time. 
Tbe  high  mortality  of 


UfllTppSiTATt 
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Fia.  10. — DMthi  under  1  yor  of  age  par  1000  tHTthi.  Ra(« 
I  ror  UUM  ■vailabk  ynn  up  to  IBIS  u  nimpilad  by  tbe  Cbll- 
■    -  ■■"  Dept.  o(  Labor.    Within  tte  fimt  yi«r  sIMr 


birth  ih«  V. 


orltl.     New  Zculand 


infints  is,  according  to  Malthas,  a  natural  protection  against  an  excessive 
UKtease  in  population  so  that  individuals  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
s  for  life.    Later  under  tbe  influence  of  the  Darwinian  theories 
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explained  on  the  basis  of  natural  selection.  Thus  only  the  strong 
the  weaker,  being  worthlesa  to  the  race,  are  cast  out.  ^lany 
ally  established  facts,  as  for  example,  the  infant  mortality  among 
^rent  classes  of  people  (which  is  fimtly  established  and  nolicoable 
eiman  Empire)  have  been  quoted  as  proof  of  the  Darwinian  Thoor>' 
ipporters.    As  also,  the  higher  mortality  of  the  iUegitimat«a.     Uoi«'- 

Tabls  VI. 
Infam  Mortality  in  Brrlin  1900  to  ISOt. 
AUIUKB  OP  P«ro«nt. 

1.  OfTicen,  offieialfl  uid  profMsiimal  meo 11 

2.  BuHine«  men 15 

3.  Skilled  artisana 10 

1.  Lnakilled  Uborert 18 

y  one  who  will  look  at  the  facts  as  a  true  physician  and  scientist, 
1  see  that  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  made  on  biological  grounds 
the  basis  of  social  status.  Much  more  important  is  the  effect  of 
Ell  conditions  under  which  the  child  is  bom  and  those  under  which 
lops,  as  for  example,  the  financial  condition  of  the  parents.  Accord- 
atistics,  if  we  choose  the  calling  of  the  parents  or  the  size  of  dwelling 
Taplb  VII. 
Ati/riiwn  and  Infant  .Mortalily  in  Brrlin.     Dralha  prr  1000  infatit*. 


Broul-lnl 

ArtiGrUllr-led 

m^80 

.S0»-00 

ioo« 

ISH.VRO 

IStlB-M 

i«os 

19.6 

22.4 

142.0 

111.9 

58.1 

7.9 

fi.8 

4.3 

4.3 

r2.2 

49,7 

27.3 

0.4 

3.6 

2-4 

111  .8 

4fl.ft 

22.1 

1.7 

37.0 

18  5 

4.0 

2.5 

2.2 

50,7 

31.0 

16.) 

4.7 

2.6 

1.4 

46.5 

27.7 

14.1 

40.8 

24.1 

12.2 

5.3 

2.0 

2.1 

33.3 

31.3 

10,2 

5.4 

3.8 

1.5 

29.5 

19.1 

9-2 

1.3 

24.9 

16.7 

80 

3.fl 

1.5 

14.G 

8,0 

^rlro 

8.4 

o.n 

ti.3 

54,1 

3.1.8 

23.6 

idicatinn  of  social  status,  we  can  see  the  increased  danger  of  hfo  to 
bom  in  unfavorable  surroundings. 

indamcnfal  law,  flul>8tantialed  not  only  in  everj'  day  medical  prac- 
also  by  a  large  nunilxT  of  statist  ics,  is  Iho  high  mortality  of  the  arti- 
led  OR  compared  to  the  low  mortality  of  the  breast-fed  infant.  This 
's  not  coinridc  with  the  idea  of  natural  selection.  If  it  were  true 
ildren  do  well  ok/i/  when  nun^nl  by  their  own  mothers  wc  could  say 
:•  nursing  ability  of  the  mother  would  give  us  pn^pioetic  knowledge 
alth  of  the  child.    But  we  know  that  children  do  well  on  breast-milk 
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of  other  women  beside  their  mother,  and  aLw  that  observation  has  firmly 
esUbUsbcd  the  fact  that  children  that  arc  ill  and  on  artificial  food  recover 
moet  loudly  on  breast-milk.  Thus  even  though  a  very  small  per  cent, 
of  breast-fed  children  may  not  do  well  on  the  breast,  we  should  notice 
more  particularly  the  problem  of  nutrition  rather  than  that  of  hereditary 
defects,  thus  keeping  down  the  infant  mortality  and  assuring  good  health 
to  most  infants. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  has 
been  reduced  much  below  the  average,  due  to  the  intensive  Infant  Welfare 
work  done  through  many  agencies  and  especially  through  breast  feeding 
pn)pati:aQda.  The  American  Child  Hygiene  Association  is  the  leadii^ 
National  af^ncy  working  for  the  reduction  of  Infant  Mortality. 

The  fiftures  for  the  ten  largest  American  cities  taken  from  publication  of 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association  is  given  below. 
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New  Yorh 

93 
105 
112 

log 

89 
105 
122 
115 
09 
87 

89 
108 
103 
109 
85 
99 
118 
120 
71 
63 

92 
124 
101 
98 
93 
US 
149 
139 
77 
67 

CWv«kad 

sTuiS^.  :::;;:::::::::::::: 

lx»An^«  

The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  in  cities  of  various  sizes  in  the  United  States  as  published  by  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  1920. 


SwiUe.  Wash 

Sui  nmnaseo  .... 

Bourton.Tox   ... 
OsUud  Calif 

Cities  with  Hiohest  and  Lowest  Rates 
Pnpalatum  ww  Z50,000 
Loom 

54               Pittsburgh,  Pa 

61               Buffalo.N.Y 

65               KftnBftaCity,  Mo 

61               New  Bedford 

62                 Camden   N  J. 

HUhMt 

116 

107 

103 

Elich«t 

124 

CMDbrklgc,  Mm.  . 

fi«k»l^.  Calif. . . . 
Port  Wkym.  Ind. . 
Topek.,  fcw. 

Brocddioe  Mass. 

64                 Nashville 

44               ElPaso. -n-x 

51               Knoxville.  Tenn 

59               Racine,  Wis 

Lowept 

116 

Riah«t 

245 

135 

123 

Hichst 

Marinette.  Win.  . 
Abodeen,  Waah.  . . 

45                 Paducah.Kv 

45               Hannibal.  Mo. 

146 

!45 
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BroDcho-pneumonia  which  occurs  more  often  in  children  has  a  much 
hiijter  death-rate  in  the  colder  months.  The  54,697  deaths  from  broncho- 
poeumotkia  in  1918  were  divided  among  the  various  months  as  follows: 

Januwy 6256     May 3005     September 1853 

Fehrony 4901      June 1S07     October I.-KWR* 

M>«h 5515     July 1309     Novembef  , 

April 51M     August 9r"     "^ 


■  Ouimg  influencB  epidemic. 

The  following  circumstances  acting  together  influence  the  mortality 
nte  of  infajits  namely,  financial  and  social  status  of  the  parents,  the 
ehancter  of  their  dwelling  place,  the  kind  of  nourishment,  and  also  th(i 
time  (rf  the  year,  but,  the  most  striking  factor  is  the  kind  of  nourishmeat. 
H.  Neuman  's  statistics  of  Berlin  are  of  interest. 


DeaAtperlOO 

Table  IX. 

aroomaud 
kitchsD 

*'Sr'' 

17.7 
12.8 
4.9 

12.8 
10,9 
2.6 

BoUWed 

i  the  factors  mentioned  above,  others  worthy  of  mention  but 
doaely  related  are,  the  imfavorable  prognosts  for  the  illegitimate  child 
because  of  the  lack  of  breast-milk  and  a  mother's  care  and  the  influence  of  a 
Urge  or  small  number  of  children  in  individual  families. 

Statistics  covering  illegitimacy  in  the  United  States  are  meagre.  The 
blest  authoritative  statement  is  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chikhen's  Bureau  1920.  Miss  Lothrop  states  that,  "Elach  year  in  the 
United  States  at  least  32,000  white  children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock." 
TluB  is  proportionately  fewer  than  in  most  foreign  countries.  The  death- 
nte  of  illegitimate  birth,  according  to  the  studies  made  by  the  bureau,  is 
three  Uraes  as  high  as  that  of  other  children. 

The  above  statistics  cannot  be  discussed  fully,  except  that  a  lesson  is 
Eiven  in  the  realm  of  Pediatrics  which  is  familiar  to  all  physicians  who 
nnderstand  social  conditions,  namely,  that  families  in  which  the  children 
vebieast-fed  and  in  which  there  is  a  pause  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  years 
between  chUdren  have  a  minimum  infant  mortality  and  that  the  later 
duldren  do  not  labor  under  any  disadvantage — (especially  when  we  have 
luge  families  of  eight,  ten  or  more). 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  mentioned  facta  a  knowledge  of  the 
OMiKs  of  death  and  the  proportion  of  each  is  necessary.  However,  it  is 
*ith  reluctance  that  one  presents  statistics  of  the  causes  of  death,  even 
1wuj[h  there  are  a  great  number  avwlable,  both  of  the  civilized  countries 
•wl  great  urban  communities  The  value  of  statistics  is  depreciated  be- 
*Mse  of  poor  raw  material  on  which  they  are  based,  pving  conclusions  at 
^'Uunce  with  the  facts  noticed  by  the  physician  in  every  day  medical 
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practice.  All  three  etatietics  agree,  howe\rer,  tliat  fEastro-intcstioal  disease 
causes  one-tliird  or  more  of  the  deaths  in  the  first  year  and  that  during  t  liis 
same  time  the  acute  infections  and  inflammation  of  the  re«piratory  tract 
cause  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  deaths.  This  great  number  of 
gastro-intestinal  infections  tells  only  half  the  truth,  because  there  are  many 
indefinite  diagnoses  made,  in  which  the  artificial  feeding  was  the  principal 
fault.  Thus  the  diagnosis  of  congenital  weakness,  debility,  etc.,  have 
been  shown  many  times  to  be  clioically  only  the  manifestation  of  artificial 
feeding.  Even  congenital  lues  which  is  given  as  a  cause  of  death,  vei->' 
often  means  that  death  was  due  to  artificial  feeding  because  many  luetic 
infants  gain  well  on  the  breast.  Again  the  cause  of  death  may  be  ascribed 
to  pneumonia,  furunculosis  or  heart  lesions,  all  of  which  are  but  tenninal 
affairs  foUon-ing  severe  nutritional  disturbances. 

Close  examination  of  the  high  death-rate  in  summer,  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  mode  of  feeding,  reveals  the  fact  that  only  the  partially'  or 
entirely  artificially-fed  infants  contribute  to  the  increased  death-rat^. 

The  possible  explanations  of  this  fact  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Ch^ter 
on  The  Disturbances  of  Nutrition  in  Infants. 

All  the  injuries  of  artificial  feeding  react  most  severely  upon  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes.  H.  Neumann  says,  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  in 
Berlin,  "The  results  of  natural  feeding  are  very  good  in  the  various  strata 
of  society.  In  artificial  feeding  the  expectation  of  life  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  level  of  the  social  stratum."  Special  proof  of  this  general 
rule  is  seen  in  the  high  mortality  of  illegitimate  infants. 

The  death-rate  decreases  markedly  from  the  second  year  and  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  second  year  dinturbancea  of  nutri- 
tion, aa  a  cause  of  death,  become  more  and  more  uncommon.  In  their 
place,  however,  the  acute  exanthemata,  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  appear 
more  frequently. 

Even  though  vital  statistics  give  us  exact  information  as  to  mortality 
in  its  many  sided  relationship  to  age,  season,  social  welfare,  methods  of 
feeding,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to  draw  from  them  even  an 
approximate  picture  of  the  morbidity. 

The  statistician  obtabs  reliable  figures  for  only  one  group  of  diseases — 
the  acute  infections  of  childhood  which  must  be  reported  to  the  health 
authorities,  and  then,  of  course,  only  of  those  cases  which  are  seen  by  a 
phyaician.  In  some  classes  of  society  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
this  is  only  a  negligible  number.  All  the  statistics  based  upon  the  material 
of  various  dispensaries  and  clinics  suffer  from  similar  errors  and,  therefore, 
we  forego  citing  any  of  them. 

All  these  arduous  compilations,  among  which  the  work  of  Escherich 
must,  at  least,  be  mentioned,  have  so  far  succeeded  only  in  proving  to 
cveiy  observing  ph^Mtician  the  fact  that  every  period  of  childhood  has  its 
peculiar  disease  groups,  which  are  notable  for  their  frequency,  rarity,  or 
complete  absence ;  or  for  the  definite  combinations  they  present  of  seemingly 
unconnected  disorders  and  anomalies  which  indicate  close  path(^netic 
relationships  between  them.    It  would  not  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
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when  a  general  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  may  be  written,  since 
pediatrics  is  still  a  young  science  and  must  concern  iteelf  for  a  long  time 
with  the  collection  of  data.  But  the  attempt  to  examine  the  disease  groups 
ol  the  various  stages  of  development  more  closely  and  to  draw  briefly  such 
conclusions  as  appear,  after  careful  study,  to  have  a  basis  in  fact,  is  justified. 
Tbe«,  however,  are  very  few  if  one  does  not  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  the 
etiology  of  the  various  diseases;  a  topic  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  literature  at  large. 

These  factors  are  especially  concerned  in  the  startUngly  high  morbidity 
which  is  revealed  by  the  enormous  mortality  of  the  first  few  days  of  life. 
They  are:  (1)  Congenital  MaJfomuUiona,  in  so  far,  as  they  affect  extra- 
uterine life ;  (2)  Birth  Injuries,  and  (3)  CongenUal  Debility. 

The  first  group  is  probably  the  least  important,  while  birth  injuries  are 
frpquently  the  cause  of  more  or  less  serious  illness,  which  often  results  in  the 
dratb  of  the  child.  Omitting  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  birth  canal, 
hnDonfaages  from  vital  organs  (the  central  nervous  system  and  its  cover- 
infcs.  the  adrenals,  etc.).  either  as  a  result  of  congestion  or  injury  following 
the  use  of  force  in  difficult  labor,  are  apparently  common  to  both  of  the 
first  two  groups. 

Congenital  debility  is  not  confined  to  premature  infants  alone,  although 
it  is  much  more  common  among  them  than  in  others.  Under  congenital 
debility  is  included  functionally  retarded  development  of  a  degree  which 
inyierila  the  life  or  development  from  birth,  even  though  it  be  given  the 
same  care,  in  the  way  of  suitable  temperature,  breast  feeding  and  freedom 
from  infection,  under  which  children  normally  develop.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  the  patholi^y  of  congenital  debility.  We  can  only 
nil  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  diagnosis  must  be  confined  to  those  cases 
in  which  an  abnormally  labile  temperature,  a  reduction  of  the  respiratory 
ih>thm  and  often  a  marked  disturbance  of  reaction  to  all  physiologic 
stimuli  can  be  shown.  The  early  death  of  a  new-born  infant  as  a  result  of 
utifidal  feeding,  or  of  infection  and  the  like,  cannot  be  laid  to  congenital 
debility,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  make  this  diagnosis  the  "catch  all"  of  diag- 
Doetic  uncertainties  and  imperfect  observations. 

That  the  mcrludity  of  infancy  is  governed  by  artificial  or  unnatural 
feeding  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  The  experience  of  physicians  teaches 
this  ineontrovertibly,  and  not  only  that  the  more  or  less  severe  disturbances 
"(  mjtritioD  or  gastro-intestinal  diseases  occur  almost  exclusively  in  arti- 
&QaOy<fed  infants,  but  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  development  and  the 
severity  of  the  numerous  parenteral  infections  of  the  skin,  the  respiratory 
system,  the  uro-genital  tract,  etc. 

As  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  it  suffices  to 
raentioQ  furunculosis  and  numerous  other  purulent  infections  of  the  skin, 
Wwlar  and  hypostatic  pneumonia,  cystitis  and  pyelonephritis.  The  same 
ndatioDship  appears  in  the  cachectic  types.  Spasmophilia,  the  exudative 
•liatheas,  rickets,  etc.,  exhibit  much  more  serious  manifestations  in  the  arti- 
firially-fed  infant  than  in  the  breast-fed  child. 

The  frailty  and  low  resistance  of  the  infant,  as  compared  with  older 
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r^n,  have  always  been  proper  subjects  of  special  attention.  Emphasis 
Id  be  put,  however,  upon  the  fact  that  the  normal  healthy  child  witb 
bio  food  and  care,  beginning  with  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  brettst 
Dg,  does  not  exhibit  nearly  so  great  morbidity  as  one  might  be  led  to 
osc  by  the  high  mortality  statistics. 

^y  artificial  feeding,  even  when  the  weight  curve  shows  that  it  is 
acted  to  Kood  results,  should  increase  the  morbidity  of  the  new-bom 
of  older  infants  so  markedly  and  should  lower  their  innmunily  so 
ictly  has  not  >-ot  been  determined.  Whether  feeding  with  human  milk 
Lices  a  sort  of  passive  immunity  by  the  constant  supply  of  antibodirti 
the  mother's  milk,  or  whether  the  artificial  food  prejudices  the  chem ic&l 
rity  and  consequently  the  functional  resistance  of  the  infant  organism. 
luestions  still  under  discussion,  the  solution  of  which,  however,  will 
oaterially  alter  clinical  methods. 

'he  infant  escapes  a  certain  number  of  diseases,  because  even  with  the 
?8t  of  care  he  is  not  exposed  to  certain  of  the  dangerous  injuries  of 
life.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  traumatic  diseases,  the  results 
posure  to  inclement  weather  and,  particularly,  the  lesser  opportunity 
intact  with  a  variety  of  infections,  so  long  as  the  child  lies  quietly  in 
od.  After  the  first  year,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  creep 
comes  more  frequently  into  contact  with  his  siuroundings,  alt  thin 
anged. 

lirt  and  contact  infections,  in  fact,  reach  their  maximum  in  the  second 
third  years.  Of  these,  diphtheria,  pertussis,  contagious  impetigo. 
bus  stomatitis,  various  forms  of  angina,  and  tuberculoffls,  may  be 
ioncd.  Certainly  it  is  not  an  accidental  thing  that  most  of  these 
ses  have  their  primary  localization  or  rather  their  port  of  entry  in  the 
)us  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  upper  air  passages,  to  which  the 
y  hands  and  unclean  toys  or  eatables  passing  from  floor  to  mouth  first 
;  their  load  of  disease  germs.  Later  another  opportunity  is  freely 
1  among  the  crowds  of  children  in  the  kindei^arten  and  the  schools 
e  they  come  into  contact  with  one  another  in  their  play  at  a  time  when 
irodromata  of  the  acute  contagious  exanthemata  may  be  present. 
t  will  be  seen  that  there  are  all-important  external  influeneea  which 
a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  morbidity  of  the  run-about-age  and  of  the 
school  years.  Undoubtedly  the  school  age,  when  the  so-called  school 
-ses  appear,  broadens  the  circle  of  infections  which  threaten  the  child. 
[lis  period,  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  such  diseases  as  scoliosis, 
lia  and  other  visual  disorders,  n-ith  headache,  anorexia,  disturbed  sleep 
the  like;  or  with  such  distinct  neuroses  oa  hysteria,  migraine,  neuras- 
la,  psychopathy,  etc.,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  beneath  the  actual 
y  arising  from  school  attendance,  an  existing  and  recognizable  ppe- 
Miition,  or  the  influence  of  injuries  traceable  to  home  surroundings  and 
ing,  which  have  played  an  important  part. 

18  the  child  approaches  pulwrty,  the  di.-M-a.-te  groups  of  both  sexes  come 
'semble  more  and  more  tho.ie  of  the  adult.  Elarly  puberty  shoe's  a 
t  increase  of  morbidity  as  compared  with  the  low  morbidity  of  late 
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boyfaood  and  gtiihood.  Aside  from  those  disturbances  which  stand  in 
direct  relationship  to  the  development  of  the  genital  oi^ans,  an  increasing 
frequency  of  tuberculous  manifestations,  tA  certain  infections,  of  functional 
heart  diseases  and  psychic  anomalies,  are  especially  to  be  noted.  These 
years  are  characterized,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  a  marked  increase  in 
the  rapidity  of  growth  in  height  and  by  the  development  of  various  organs 
and  their  systemic  relations. 

The  relational  study  of  the  increased  rate  of  growth  and  the  greater 
morbidity  of  the  years  of  developmeat  has  suggest^  the  theory  that  this 
rapid  growth  and  the  more  rapid  metabolism  associated  with  it  serve  to 
increaae  the  vulnerability  of  the  tissuea  and  organs  to  disease.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  a  very  probable  one  and  affords  a  possible  explanation  of  many 
other  observations;  e.  g.,  to  cite  but  one  instance,  the  localiisation  of  rachitic 
duuiges  at  the  epiphyses,  the  point  of  the  entire  bone  of  by  far  the  greatest 
nmsure  of  growth  (Kassowitz).  Much  is  still  wanting  by  way  of  accept- 
able proof  of  this  hypothecs  to  permit  its  use  even  as  a  working  basis  for 
the  study  of  the  relational  operation  of  these'factors  in  the  Uvingmechanism. 
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REVISED  BY 

ALBERT  H.  BYFIELD.  H.D., 

fesBor  of  Pediatrics,  Stnle  University  of  lows,  CoUegc  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City. 

(a)  GENERAL  PROPHYLAXIS 
[E  protoetion  of  the  child  from  disease  should  befpn  before  birth.  The 
ICC  the  physician  can  exercise  in  the  prevention  of  conf^nit-al  disease 
ally  very  slight,  even  in  the  families  of  the  educated  claaaes;  and 
;  the  uneducated  there  is  a  general  want  of  responsibility  for  tht^ir 
ly.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  rarely  does  the  present  in- 
cte  understanding  of  the  laws  of  heredity  pcnnit  prediction,  in  a 
case  or  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  of  children  sound  in  miod  and 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  roarriafi^  of 
relatives  does  not,  in  itself,  endanRer  their  offspring,  and  that  iU 
i  are  observed  only  in  cases  of  converging  hereditary  taint  (Fecr). 
the  prenatal  protection  of  the  child  practically  begins  only  after 
ation,  and  then  only  in  so  far  as  instruction  and  circumstances  permit 
lothcr  to  take  such  measures  to  safeguard  her  own  health  as  are 
lary  to  the  well-being  of  her  expected  child.  This  volume  is  not  the 
in  which  such  teaching  may  Ix;  given  in  detail.  Mentioo  might  be 
here  of  the  possible  relationship  between  the  nutrition  of  the  parents 
lat  of  the  offspring,  such  as  occurs  in  the  animals, 
iring  delivery  the  child  is  in  actual  danger  of  injury  by  trauma  and 
nfection.  Furtlier,  it  may  be  said  that  an  injury  during  birth  or  from 
pral  disease  may  so  injure  the  mother  that  nursing  Ix'comes  impo»- 
ind  that  child  loses  the  mother's  rare.    It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 

welfare  or^aur scat  tons  consider  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  espc- 
of  the  puerperitnii,  as  well  as  the  direct  care  of  the  infant. 

has  lieen  clearly  shown  in  Chapter  IV.,  that  the  greatest  danger 

threatens  t)ie  life  and  health  of  the  infant  arises,  directly  or  indi- 
,  from  artificial  feeding.  Hence  the  most  important  prophylactic 
ire  iH  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  feeding  with  mother's  milk. 
ieinetho<ls  of  breast  feeding,  even  in  cases  where  difficulties  or  dangers 
arc  fully  dlsrusw'd  in  the  second  chapter.  The  spn-ad  of  the  propa- 
,  for  breast  feeding  by  institutions  for  infant  welfare  will  be  fully 
bed  later. 

le  avoidance  of  infection  is  an  important  feature  of  prophylaxis  even 
Idren.  It  nuift  Ix'gin  in  the  new-born.  Even  though  piu^cnt  infee- 
of  the  umbilicus  do  not  have  the  importance  which  was  formerly 
ed  to  them,  t'^lanus  of  the  new-l)om,  which  is  alwa,\'S  avoidable, 
i))ledly  has  its  origin  in  the  umbihcid  wound.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum 
luUy  preventable  and  it  should  therefore  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
US 
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physician  and  of  the  midwife  to  tise  the  Crede  instillation  in  all  cases  even 
where  gonorrheal  disease  of  the  mother  can  be  absolutely  excluded.  The 
physician  should  be  careful  to  see  that  this  order  is  carried  out. 

The  organisms  of  infection  to  which  the  infant  is  exposed  find  entry 
through  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air  passages  and  mouth. 
Amoi^  these  infections  we  may  mention  rhinitis,  tonsillitis,  pharyngitis, 
bronchitis  and  influenza. 

Generally  speaking,  all  of  these  diseases  run  a  more  severe  coiirse  in 
young  infants,  and  especially  in  children  artificially-fed  or  suffering  with 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  guard  such  children 
against  these  infections  in  every  possible  way.  This  is  measurably  and 
readily  possible  because  these  diseases  are  favored  or  induced  by  climatic 
in6uences.  Obviously,  this  method  of  contagion  is  not  of  major  importance. 
Usually,  these  infections  are  carried  to  the  child  by  the  adults  of  the  family. 
Therefore,  the  most  effective  measure  would  be  to  keep  persons  suffering 
with  any  of  these  diseases  entirely  away  from  the  child.  This  is  practical 
so  far  as  other  sick  children  of  the  family  are  concerned  and  should  be 
achieved  as  thoroi^hly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  home  will  permit.  Of 
course  it  is  not  always  possible  to  replace  adults  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
infant  is  entrusted.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  contagion 
by  adults  may  be  definitely  reduced  by  proper  precautions  prescribed  by 
the  physician.  Since  the  infection  in  the  above  diseases  is  spread  either  by 
the  hands  of  affected  persons  soiled  with  infectious  material  or  by  particles 
sprayed  into  the  air,  not  only  by  coughing  and  sneezing,  but  even  by 
spealdng,  laughing,  etc.,  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  due  care. 
This,  of  course,  implies  that  infected  material  must  be  kept  not  only  from 
the  child's  person,  but  also  from  all  such  objects  as  clothii^,  pacifiers, 
etc.,  with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact. 

In  normal  children  the  predisposition  to  this  group  of  diseases  tends  to 
diminish  with  increasing  age;  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  children  who 
are  infected  every  time  they  come  in  contact  with  an  adult  suffering  from 
any  of  these  respiratory  disorders  have  a  pathologic  predisposition  or  are 
so-called  susceptible  children.    This  class  nill  be  more  fully  discussed  later. 

Even  with  careful  training  the  majority  of  children  do  not  learn  to  use 
mouth-washes  and  gargles  correctly  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The 
meet  important  prophylactic  measure  against  infection  is,  therefore,  to 
keep  children  away  from  any  source  of  trouble.  To  carry  out  this  measure 
successfully  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  accustom  the  child,  even  when 
well,  to  refrain  from  unnecessary  caresses  and  the  hke. 

All  this  is  equally  true  of  the  so-called  diseases  of  childhood;  the  acute 
exanthemata,  diphtheria  and  pertussis.  These  diseases,  likewise  are 
transferred  only  by  close  contact  with  those  suffering  with  them  or  by 
contamination  from  their  secretions.  Since,  with  the  exception  of  diph- 
theria, one  attack  usually  confers  immunity,  it  is  readily  seen  that  adults 
spread  infection  only  as  carriers  and  that  the  great^-st  danger  to  the  child 
lies  in  contact  with  diseased  children.  Day  nurseries,  kindei^artens  and 
schools  offer  the  most  frequent  opportunities  for  contagion.    The  spread  of 
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les  and  pertussis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  diseaBes  are  con- 
ns in  iheii  prodromal  stages.  Danger  in  diphtheria  lies  in  the  fact 
in  many  cases  there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms.  It  le  the  duty. 
Fore,  of  parents,  a  duty  which  the  physician  should  impress  upon  tbem , 
;p  children  at  home  when  they  are  ill  or  even  under  suspicion  of  disease 
ler  to  protect  their  playmates  and  school  fello^^'s.' 

any  such  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  a  family  in  which  aU  of  tbe 
■en  are  not  immunized  by  previous  attacks,  eveiy  possible  precautioOf 
irse,  must  be  taken  by  the  complete  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  this 
ion  should  extend  to  the  objects  used  by  him  and  should  include 
s  who  nurse  him.     Under  such  circumstances  infection  is  carried 

more  readily  by  the  adult  because  of  the  frequency  of  exposure,  tbsn 

■  contact  is  only  occasional  and  for  a  brief  period.    For  this  reason,  the 

ciao  is  less  often  a  carrier  than  the  mother.    When  the  question  arises 

noving  other  children  from  the  home  to  place  them  in  the  care  of 

ves,  we  must  consider  not  only  any  obstacles  which  may  exist  to  their 

ive  care  and  isdation  in  a  new  abode,  but  also  the  possibility  that 

themselves  are  in  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease.   It  is  always 

o  keep  such  children  away  from  other  families  where  there  arc  rhildren 

might  be  endangered  by  exposure  to  disease.    As  it  is  pracUcaUy 

eible  to  guard  children,  in  a  large  city,  at  least,  from  tbe  scute  exan- 

ita,  it  may  be  as  well  to  resort  to  extreme  prophylactic  meaniree 

'or  those  whose  health  would  be  especially  jeopardized  as  a  reason  of 

age  or  because  of  latent  tuberculous  foci  (or  other  influences  tending 

i^r  resistance). 

peculiar  method  of  disease  conveyance  is  exempliiied  in  the  so-called 

ifections  which  are  most  common  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

ren  creeping  about  the  floor  and  putting  soiled  toys  and  dirty  hands 

iir  mouths,  may  contract  diphtheria,  pertussis,  impetigo,  aphthous 

titis,  angina,  and  occasionally  tuberculosis,  in  this  way.    The  only 

t  of  combating  this  mode  of  infection  is  by  training  the  child  and, 

the  child  is  Rtill  too  young  for  this,  by  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of 

om,  toys,  and  utensils.  This  may  be  accomplished  most  successfully 

;  use  of  pen  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

le  prevention  of  tuberculosis  during  childhood  is  largely  a  question  of 

tary  home  and  the  proper  hygienic  caro  of  the  child  and  (rf  tubercu- 

dults  with  whom  the  child  comes  in  contact.    Since  this  can  be  but 

Uy  achieved  in  a  large  population  and  then  only  with  considerable 

Ity,  the  most  reliable  method  of  prophylaxis  lies  in  the  absolute 

on  of  the  tuberculous  member  of  the  family.    This  is  best  accom- 

d  by  placing  the  infected  individual  in  a  sanatorium.    If  this  is  not 

le  and  if  the  hygienic  conditions  in  the  home  arc  not  good,  the  danger 

itagion  is  very  great,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  high  incidence  of  the 

on  in  the  childn'n  of  the  proletariat  of  the  larger  cities.    The  danger 

erculosis  for  the  chikl  in  the  school  is  but  slight.    The  experience  of 
„  __      _  _____ 
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school  physiciaiia  has  shown  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  with 
open  tuberculosis  is  extremely  small.  The  danger  that  the  teacher  may  be 
the  source  of  infection  must  be  considered  as  much  more  likely.  It  should 
be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  danger  of  infection  comes  not  alone 
from  members  of  the  immediate  family,  but  also  fram  such  other  residents 
in  the  house  as  servants,  governesses,  tutors,  lodgers,  etc.  The  necessity  of 
a  more  careful  survey  of  the  health  control  of  these  people  than  is  usually 
made  will  be  readily  recognized.  Parents  have  been  known  to  actually 
tAke  their  children  to  visit  friends  or  relatives  euflering  with  advanced 
tuberculosis.  It  is  equally  evident  that  healthy  children  may  be  infected 
with  syphilis  by  a  luetic  wet-nurse  or  any  other  servant,  a  danger  to  be 
aaf^uarded  by  careful  medical  examination  of  those  employed. 

Besides  these  prophylactic  measures,  the  lessenii^  of  the  predisposition 
to  disease  by  improvement  of  the  general  constitutional  resistance  offers 
the  largest  possibility  of  success.  As  already  shown,  children  are  not  alike 
in  their  susceptibility  either  to  tuberculosis  or  to  the  ordinary  diseases 
i^ch  arise  from  common  "colds;"  an  evident  tendency  to  disease  may 
entirely  disappear  in  some  children  during  early  childhood,  whereas  in 
others  it  remains  almost  unchanged  even  through  the  school  age.  These 
latter  not  infrequently  have  parents  who  themselves  as  children  suffered 
with  similar  catarrhal  infection.  It  would  seem  that  this  heightened 
susceptibility  of  children  to  these  respiratory  troubles  can  be  traced  back  to 
some  unusually  severe  or  long  drawn  out  acute  infection  which  occurred 
early  in  the  child 's  life,  which  left  a  locus  minoria  reaistenlitt  which  endures 
for  many  years.  That  chronic  infection  may  reside  in  the  nasal  accessory 
BiDUfles  seems  to  have  been  established  beyond  question.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  try  to  avoid  those  conditions  which  will  sth*  up  these  respira- 
tory infectioia  or  cause  new  ones.  The  method  of  feeding,  plays  a  very 
important  part  even  beyond  infancy.  As  overfeeding  is  a  cause  of  great 
danger  to  the  infant,  so  diets  containing  an  excess  of  protein  or  fat  tend,  in 
children  with  a  special  predisposition  to  catarrh,  to  aggravate  and  to 
lengthen  the  duration  of  the  attacks.  Czemy  has  laid  particular  emphasis 
upon  this  factor,  often  under-estimated  even  by  the  physician,  in  his 
treatise  on  exudative  diathesis.  He  notes  that  such  children  do  best  upon  a 
diet  largely  vegetarian.  [It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk,  preferably  poor  in  fat  must  be  included  in  order  to  supply  the 
calcium  phosphate  and  other  salts  necessary  for  growth.] 

The  aim  with  such  children  should  be  to  develop  good  resistive  powers 
by  methods  which  need  adaptation  to  the  individual  case.  As  a  result  of 
the  theory  that  most  of  these  catarrhal  conditions  are  the  result  of  "  catch- 
ing cold, "  it  has  been  thought  aecessary  merely  to  accustom  the  patient  to 
cold  or  rather  to  temperature  changes  and  this  has  led  to  an  unbalanced 
and  excessive  use  of  cold  water  treatment.  We  know  now  that  this  method 
should  be  employed  sparingly  in  susceptible  children,  if  it  is  to  be  useful 
rather  than  harmful,  and  that  any  rapid  cooling  of  the  body-surface  by 
douches,  baths,  cold  sponging,  etc.,  which  is  not  immediately  followed  by  a 
vasomotor  reaction  and  a  feeling  of  warmth,  may  directly  provoke  or 
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lie  catarrh  and  may  exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  the  nervous  8>'9- 
rhe  child  may  be  hardened  more  safely  and  more  easily  by  accus- 
it  to  remain  in  the  open,  even  in  variable  and  cool  wcalber.  Here, 
ctrente  and  continued  cooling  of  the  body  is  to  be  prevented  l>y 
it  clothing  and  exercise.  The  clothing  should  not  be  so  hea%y  a»  to 
Brmeablc  to  air,  and  the  head  and  neck,  in  particular,  should  be 
1  but  lightly.  It  ia  not  wise  to  send  children  out  to  play  with  bare 
i  in  thin  clothing  in  cold  weather. 

unquestionably  favorablD  influence  of  fresh  air  depends  not  alone 
le  direct  action  of  the  cold,  but  also  very  larjtely  upon  the  effect  of 
■ents  and  the  greater  amount  of  sunlight.  Both  of  these  agencies 
i  effects  just  opposite  to  that  of  cold,  in  that  they  serve  as  stimuli  to 
ipheral  circulation.  A  happy  combination  of  those  factors  is  the 
e  cause  of  the  favorable  effect  of  sea  air  even  in  children  for  whom 
i-hathing  should  be  prohilrited.  Doubtless,  the  much  greater  out- 
itivity,  the  resultant  muscular  exercise  and  an  increased  metabo- 
ly  a  combined  part,  scarcely  to  be  over-estimated,  in  this  process 
ening. 

xudative  children,  training  plays  an  even  more  important  part  thaii 
with  children  in  general;  because  the  frequent  and  inconsequential 
i  of  these  individuals  may  in  themselves  lead  to  errors  of  manage- 
hich  in  their  turn  develop  those  neuropathic  tendencies  which  are 
t^nt  in  them.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  training  should 
inuous.  It  is  very  important  that  they  be  not  permitt«l  to  locJs 
nens  as  a  pleasant  and  denirable  experience  because  of  the  exee»si%'e 
d  tenderness  that  an^  lavished  upon  them  in  such  events.  Ma- 
g  to  avoid  school  attendance  and  other  unpleasant  and  even  hj-s- 
rnanifestations,  may  result  from  grave  errors  in  training.  If  this 
nt  cannot  l)e  sufficiently  hnpreswed  upon  the  child's  parents  it  may 

necessary  in  extreme  instances  to  mlvise  a  change  of  environment. 

only  exudative  and  neuropathic  but  rachitic  children  as  well, 
special  prophylactic  mea-fiires  to  guard  them  against  serious  oom- 
ns.  Of  these,  scoliosis  is  the  most  important  because  of  the  dif- 
.  of  its  later  treatment.  Since  this  condition  is  due  in  the  majority  of 
I  long  continued  and  unchanging  [msition,  special  emphasis  nhoiild 
upon  the  frequent  shifting  of  position,  earrj-ing  the  infant  fiivt  on 
I  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  Mupp<)rting  it  so  that  no  bending  of 
ebral  column  can  occur.  I'or  children  in  their  second  year,  who  are 
med  to  sit  without  support,  the  rocking-ehair  designed  by  Epstein 

)  is  very  useful,  because  it  foree.s  the  child  to  employ  the  musdes 
>ack  to  keep  it?  balance  while  rocking  and  by  keeping  the  arms 
I  hohl  the  Itack  straight  while  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the 

taken  from  the  legs — which  may  at  times  Im-  nece«iarj' — and  it 
itsible  for  the  child  to  sit  with  them  dmibled  under  him.    For  older 
I.  a  rocking-horse  or  a  swing  may  s<'rve  the  same  purpose,    Sj-stcm- 
ssiige  may  be  used  supceyisfully. 
child  welfare  movement  isofrecentorigin  and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
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prophylactic  protection  of  children.  Interest  in  infant  welfare  haa  been 
aroused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  well-established  fact  that  infant  morbidity 
UKJ  mortality  did  not  show  the  distinct  decrease  recorded  during  the  last 
few  decades  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  absence,  at  least  in  European 
countries,  erf  a  normal  increase  in  population  resultant  upon  the  diminished 
birthrate.    (See Chapter IV.) 

"Hiere  are  two  problems,  in  particular,  with  which  infant  welfare  work 
18  chiefly  concerned.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  high  infant  mortaUty  is 
found  largely  among  the  artificially-fed.  In  the  course  of  the  last  decades 
a  rpduction  both  of  the  number  of  nursing  mothers  and  of  the  length  of  the 
mirsiEg  period  haa  occurred  almost  everywhere.  This  is  due  not  so  much 
loa  leasCTied  interest  in  children  and  their  welfare  as  it  is  to  a  false  estimate, 
among  all  classes  of  the  people,  of  the  effectiveness  of  artificial  feeding  and 
rf  the  extent  to  which  it  may  replace 
bi«ast  feeding. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
overvaluation  of  sterilized  infant  foods 
and  the  development  of  a  huge  indus- 
tiy  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
foods  (preserved,  sterilised,  and  evap- 
orated milk  and  infant  foods,  flours, 
dr.),  almost  all  of  them  heralded  in 
the  advertisements  as  the  "best"  or 
"perfect  substitute  for  mother's  milk, " 
iave  contributed  their  harmful  influ- 
ences in  lessening  breast  feeding. 

Those  artificiaily-fed  infants  who 
ate  denied  not  only  their  natural  food  „     „,     „      7. 

but  a  mother  s  care  as  well  are  in  great- 

eet  danger.  The  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  various  industries, 
b  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  mother's  absence  from  home,  has  developed  a 
serious  menace  whicli  threatens  the  health  and  life  of  infancy  and  the  nor- 
mal growth  and  training  of  older  children.  Not  only  does  the  alarmingly 
high  mortality  among  infants  and  the  neglect  of  older  children  stand  in 
direct  relation  to  this  great  question,  but  domestic  poverty,  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  the  development  of  tuberculosis  and  social  evil  in  general  are  closely 
*w)ciated  with  the  necessity  of  wage-earning  by  the  mother  with  its  conse- 
<|wiit  disruption  of  the  family. 

Accordingly,  the  work  attempted  by  infant  welfare  oiganizations 
■bould  include  first  of  all  an  efhcient  propaganda  for  breast  feeding  aided  by 
the  teachings  of  physicians  in  private  practice,  free  dispensaries,  the  activ- 
iti«i  of  visiting  nurses  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  distribution  of 
punphlets.  public  lectures,  as  well  as  direct  appeal,  as  for  example,  by  the 
offt  (rf  prizes  to  nursing  mothers.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  offer 
^wtial  training  to  physicians  and  nurses  who  after  all  are  the  most  efficient 
Vfuts  in  this  propaganda  in  order  that  they  may  Ix?  Ix-st  fitted  to  carry  out 
tbetr  work  in  this  new  and  special  field  of  social  endeavor. 
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The  second  and,  in  the  mterim,  an  equally  important  task  lies  in  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  artificial  feodiog  or,  at  least,  in  the  dccn^aae 
of  its  dangcra.  In  thia  matter,  individual  and  popular  teaching  arc  little 
less  important  than  the  provision  of  certified,  bacterially  pure  niilk  for  tbe 
poorer  classes,  either  by  milk  laboratories  or  diopensarics,  and  the  improvo- 
ment  of  the  general  market  supply  of  milk  by  careful  innpevtion.  The  Ad- 
visability of  relying  upon  milk  which  has  not  been  boiled  ia  open  to  serious 
question.  The  actual  work  in  this  line  Is  the  more  difficult  because  it  must 
be  so  conducted  that  it  will  not  discourage  breast  feeding,  the  attainment 
of  which  alone  will  insure  the  lasting  benefits  of  infant  welfare  work  in  titc 
economics  of  the  nation. 

Finally,  the  third  and  most  difficult  task  is  the  expansion  and  regulation 
of  actual  economic  assistance  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  complete  protecticMi 
of  the  infant.  Special  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  aep«- 
ration  of  the  mother  and  infant  must  be  prevented  by  adequate  aid  to  ttte 
mother  and  that  when  this  is  impossible  the  child  should  be  placed  in  &n 
institution  where  it  will  receive  proper  and  continuing  care.  The  law 
fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  father  for  at  least  the  provision  of  food  for 
his  ill^timate  children  has  proved  successful.  Lying-in-hospitals  where  the 
nursing  mother  and  child  are  cared  for  and  housed  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  serve  beneficently  the  welfare  of  both.  Physicians  experienced  in 
infant  welfare  work  should  see  to  it  that  the  laws  provide  generous  financial 
assistance,  enough  to  amply  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  infants  and  that  the 
best  of  care  be  given  those  who  arc  placed  either  in  such  institutions  as  day 
nurseries  or  infant  asyla.  Wherever  there  is  overcrowding,  babies  are 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  respiratory  infection.  In  estimating  the  value 
of  any  of  these  modem  attempts  at  infant  welfare  work,  which  often  rep- 
resent great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  alike  on  the  part  of  the  charitaUe 
giver  and  the  taxpayer,  we  must  always  remember  that  their  aim  is  not 
only  to  preserve  the  fives  of  a  certain  number  of  infants,  but  also  to  guard 
the  survivors  from  serious  and  irreparable  physical  and  mental  injury,  lliis 
latter  is  probably  the  more  important  result  and  fraught  with  larger 
consequences  to  the  nation. 

The  care  of  children  of  the  run-atxiut-agc  has  been  provided  for  by  wel- 
fare oi^anisations,  lay  associations  and  larp-  industries  by  means  of  day 
nurseries,  schoob  and  the  like;  but  this  aid  is  still  inadequate  in  many 
rpspects.  As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  lack  of  proper  physical  care 
during  this  period  may  not  cause  any  marked  increase  of  mortality  but  it 
does  produce  a  high  morbidity.  The  after-results  of  disease  and  of  errors  in 
feeding  during  infancy  are  brought  out  with  particular  prominence  during 
this  period.  Rickets  especially  becomes  aggravated  and  results  in  more  or 
less  irremediable  deformities  of  the  extremities,  the  spine,  the  thorax,  etc 
Perhaps  there  should  be  included  here  "  Ixiny  cavities  of  tlie  face  " — defonn- 
itics  which  may  play  a  part  in  causing  chronic  na-sal  infection.  It  is  at  this 
age  that  careless  training  produces  its  most  injurious  consequences,  Inm^usc 
it  is  a  time  in  which  the  foiindatiniLt  of  character  are  laid  and  when  the 
counter  influences  of  the  school  are  lacking. 
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Children  of  school  age  are  provided  for  in  many  ways.  In  the  building 
at  tbe  newer  type  of  school-houses  much  more  consideration  is  given  than 
fomieriy  to  air  space,  heating,  ventilation  and  lighting.  Light  should  not 
only  be  adequate  but  should  fall  over  the  child 's  shoulder.  Many  new 
echoob  are  indeed  models  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  By  providing 
abundant  daylight,  proper  fixtures  for  artificial  lighting  and  lai^e  print  in 
scbool  books,  myopia,  a  school  disease,  is  measurably  avoided.  The  hygien- 
■caOy  correct  arrangement  of  the  deslc,  with  proper  distance  between  seats, 
with  suitable  backs,  and  writing  surface  should  prevent  incorrect  postures 
from  vhich  scohoais  may  arise.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  permanent 
sroJiosis  is  a  de6nitc  deformity,  generally  rickitic  in  origin,  which  may  still 
be  corrected  at  the  period  when  the  child  enters  school. 

To  safeguard  the  school  from  the  dangers  of  infection  it  is  sufficient  to 
prohibit  the  return  of  convalescents  until  the  period  of  contagion  has 
eotii^y  passed  and  to  exclude  early  all  children  suspected  of  communicable 
(teease.  The  school  physician  should  be  the  advisor  of  teachers  and 
parents  upon  questions  of  hygiene.  He  should  call  their  attentioii  to  any 
diaeases  or  abnormalities  which  he  may  discover  in  the  child.  Doubtless  by 
this  means  a  large  number  of  children  will  receive  timely  medical  attention 
wliich,  but  for  the  school  examination,  they  might  have  lacked.  School 
ioqiection  is  an  import-ant  prophylactic  measure. 

Children  with  defects  of  the  sense  organs  and  the  seriously  crippled 
dtould  be  cared  for  in  special  institutions.  Subnormal  children  should 
receive  training  graduated  to  their  ability  in  separate  schools.  For  physi- 
cally weak  school  children  and  particularly  for  those  who  show  indications 
(rf  tuberculosis,  open-air  schools,  or  classes,  have  been  established  in  many 
ranununities.  Philanthropic  associations  provide  for  children  in  summer 
TBcation  camps  in  the  country,  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea. 

An  old  question,  frequently  leading  to  heated  discussions,  based  more  on 
sentiment  than  on  actual  knowledge,  is  that  of  overwork  in  the  schools. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  chOdren  who  are  weak,  sickly  or  neuropathic  are 
ftasily  tin^l,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  schools  for  normal  children 
can  reduce  their  standards  or  change  their  methods  out  of  consideration  for 
a  few  abnormal  individuals.  The  selection  and  classification  of  subjects 
tauKht,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  grading  of  school  chUdrea 
and  the  demonstration  of  their  degrees  of  educational  progress  are  naturally 
and  most  remain  the  problem  of  the  pedagogue  or  of  the  school  authorities. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  prove  overwork  in  the  schools  by  an 
experimental  demonstration  of  the  children's  weariness.  The  results  so 
obtained  cannot  be  accepted  without  further  corroboration.  Careful 
medical  observation,  which  alone  may  competently  decide  the  question, 
rpfords  no  signs  of  overwork  in  the  healthy  child.  The  real  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  commonly  laid  to  the  school,  is  generally  a  matter  of  improper 
home  (raining.  Improper  feeding  of  the  child  may  also  be  a  not  insignif- 
iotnt  cause  of  school  fatigue.  The  r6le  of  actual  imderieedtng,  unbalanced 
<fietB,  bad  eating  habits  is  just  at  present  being  realized.  When  this  is  not 
true  and  when  the  child  cannot  keep  up  his  school  work  in  spite  of  suitable 
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•  conditions,  there  appears  no  other  alternative  but  to  give  him  morv 
to  do  the  required  task,  or  to  put  him  in  lower  grades  where  the  work  i--s 
p.  For  the  children  of  the  well-to-do,  who  for  obvious  reasons  decline 
alternatives,  there  arc  numerous  training  institutions  or  schools  «  hich. 
:  costly,  secure  good  educational  results  by  wise  individualization  an<J 
lulous  physical  care. 

^ith  legal  safeguards  against  abuse  and  industrial  exploitation  and 
the  work  of  humane  societies  in  caring  for  neglected  children,  the  list 
encies  for  the  protection  of  the  child  is  complete.  The  delinquent  child 
0  coming  in  for  hb  share  of  study  and  treatment. 

(6)  GENERAL  THERAPY 
:  the  well-known  axiom  of  all  therapy  that  we  must  treat  the  patient 
not  the  disease  is  recognized,  it  means  that  not  only  do  numerous 
tions  in  the  course  of  disease  present  indications  for  differing  thcra- 
c  measures,  but  that  over  and  above  all  other  considerations,  the 
iduahty  of  the  patient  must  be  studied.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
the  therapy  applicable  to  childhood  and  more  particularly  to  infancy, 
nts  special  problems  incident  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  infant  organism 

0  the  pathology  of  childhood. 

1  the  child  certain  symptoms  or  symptom  complexes  arc  characterised 
leir  frequency  or  by  their  unusual  clinical  importance;  and  these,  with 
herapeutic  methods  adapted  to  them,  will  be  discussed.  The  question 
her  and  to  what  extent,  in  a  given  case,  a  symptom  may  be  combatwi 
>tomatieally  must  be  left  for  inquiry  to  the  special  chapters  of  the  book. 
ever. — If  fever  cannot  be  treated  locally,  as  by  incision  of  absceascB, 
iracentesis  in  purulent  otitis  media,  or  by  the  water  diet  in  alimcntarj- 
,  it  may  be  treated  symptomatically  by  the  avoidance  of  food  to  pre- 
heat production  or  by  the  more  conunonly  practiced  attempts  to 
asc  boat  di.'tsipation. 

he  fact  that  the  child  is  so  much  more  easily  handled  than  the  hea^'y 
and  that  the  bath  for  the  child  is  more  simply  and  easily  prepared, 
■8  it  possible  to  use  this  cooling  agent  more  freely  than  in  later  hfe.  A 
at  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  or  warmer,  continued  for  a  long  period,  is  more 
cious  than  one  in  which  the  water  is  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  or  colder,  which 
!  it  produces  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface,  yet  on  account  of  the  con- 
ion  of  the  skin  capillaries  to  the  point  of  pallor,  or  even  cyanosb, 
cs  only  a  minimal  cooling  of  the  deeper  tissues.  Even  baths  at  35°  C. 
F.)  the  temperature  of  the  cleansing  bath,  without  the  addition  of 
r  water,  will  have  a  cooling  effect,  the  difference  between  this  teraper- 
!  and  that  of  the  fevered  body  of  the  child  being  great  enough  to 
Lice  sufficient  reduction  of  the  l>ody-heat  in  five  to  ten  minutes,  a 
?tion  moreover,  which  is  hi-sting.  Even  a  large  clinical  experience  does 
nablc  one  to  predict  in  a  giv n  instance  the  amount  of  the  cotJing 
L  of  a  bath;  so  that  a  definite  time  limit  in  not  justified.  Since  the  skin 
)crature  while  in  the  bath  is  misleading,  it  may  be  well  to  interrupt 
Implication  in  order  to  take  the  actual  (rectui)  temperature  and  deter- 
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rninp  whether  the  bath  ehould  be  continued.  Frequently  the  t^aeral 
cotMiition  of  the  child,  the  clearini;  of  the  sensorium,  the  improved  heart 
acttoa,  or  on  (he  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  chilliness,  will  suggest  that 
the  temperature  has  been  sufiBciently  lowered. 

The  desired  effect  may  be  secured  by  moist  packs  or  may  be  attained  in 
a  ampler  mamier,  which  in  many  cases  is  quite  sufficient.  With  the  moist 
padc  it  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  the  exact  temperature  of  the  water 
because  it  is  impossible  to  control  its  changes  durit^  preparation.  For  an 
infant  it  suffices  to  have  the  water  at  room  temperature  or  better  still, 
aotoewhat  warmer.  Only  with  older  children  should  water  beiow  20°  C. 
(68°  F.)  be  used  and  then  only  rarely.  As  a  rule,  cooling  packs  are  applied 
onI>-  to  the  trunk,  leaving  the  arms  free;  but,  with  high  fever,  when  a  full 
bath  is  impracticable  or  is  contraindicated,  the  extremities  may  also  be 
included  in  the  pack. 

The  sheet  intended  for  the  pack  should  be  of  six  or  eight  thicknesses  and 
diould  be  wrung  diy  enough  to  prevent  dripping.  It  may  be  covered  with 
a  knaely  woven  woolen  or  knitted  blanket  so  that  evaporation  from  the 
paik  may  occur  gradually.  The  cooling  eGFect  depends  chiefiy  upon  this 
«vaporaUon.  So  soon  as  the  pack  becomes  dry  it  prevents  the  radiation  of 
beat  and  therefore  it  should  be  changed  at  once  or,  if  the  child  cannot  be 
moved,  it  may  be  moistened  again  by  carefully  pouring  water  over  it.  If 
the  pack  is  to  remain  in  place  for  a  long  time  it  is  well  to  protect  the  skin 
from  irritation  or  infection  by  its  inunction  with  a  bland  ointment. 

A  i-ety  harmless,  but  less  active  form  of  cooling  is  achieved  by  the  use  of 
moist  compresses  to  the  thorax,  to  the  abdomen,  to  the  head,  or  to  the 
urns  and  legs.  Cold  spongii^  of  the  skin  also  comes  under  this  head.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  child,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  its  disease,  must  be  kept  aa  quiet  as  posaible.  In  the  use  of  the  ice- 
cap, which  is  best  avoided  with  infants,  care  must  be  taken  that  too  great 
ending  does  not  take  place.  Cold  water  enemata  have  sometimes  been 
rertxnmcnded  in  the  treatment  of  hyperpyrexia. 

Id  comparison  with  these  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  medicinal  agents 
fcr  the  treatment  of  fever  in  young  children  occupy  a  less  important  place. 
Such  antipyretics  as  acetylsalicyUc  acid,  an ti pyrin,  dimethyl-amido- 
utiimin,  etc.,  are  of  advantage  only  when  their  use  is  dictated  by  their 
more  or  less  specific  action  in  certain  infections,  such  as  influenza,  rheuma- 
tisn,  some  cases  of  tonsillitis,  etc.,  or  when  they  are  simply  used  to  pro- 
voke perapiration.  Preferably  physicians  prescribe  quinine  or  one  of  its 
^«  bitter  derivatives,  a  practice  justified  by  the  fact  that  quinine  not 
•^y  increaHes  heat  radiation  but  also  decreases  heat  production.  These  lat^ 
tw  drags  are  little  used  in  this  country  to  control  fever. 

Antipyretics  are  more  widely  used  for  older  childmn,  but  even  then  only 
in  those  who  suffer  from  severe  subjective  symptoms  consequent  upon 
fewT.  In  these  cases  it  is  often  possible  to  relieve  the  sleeplessness,  anorexia, 
)>Gsdache,  pain  in  the  limbs,  etc.,  more  completely  and  more  easily  by  an 
ooUpyretic  than  by  the  use  of  baths  or  packs. 

The  use  of  alcohol,  even  though  it  has  a  cooling  effect  through  its  dila- 
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of  the  peripheral  circulation,  and  although  it  produces 
)ria  by  its  narcotic  action,  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  in  cliiltirt'n 
!ry  age.  It  may  be  used  as  a  stimulant  in  threatened  collapse  and  rtuky 
Lintenanced  in  those  cases  in  which  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  (be 
ation  is  desired ;  but  even  in  these  conditions,  other  remedies  mAy  wvU 
id.    It  is  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader  that  besides  combating 
ver,  good  care  and  proper  feeding  must  be  given  duo  attention, 
ost  of  the  medicinal  agents  noted,  as  well  as  the  hydrotherapeutic 
ires  employed  against  fever,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  swoatinfc 
jver  the  loss  of  heat  ia  prevented  by  the  clothing  covering  the  patient. 
is  a  therapeutic  effect  often  sought  in  children,  but  with  respect  t<o  it , 
recautions  must  be  taken.    First,  it  is  not  permissible  to  give  infants 
quantities  of  milk  to  produce  perspiration.    Some  form  of  hot  toa. 
)ly  sweetened  with   benzosulphinidum    (saccharin)   may   be   given 
id.     Plain  or  sweetened  water  is  the  American  equivalent  for  the 
lonly  used  tea  of  German  authors.    Second,  all  methods  of  inducuiK 
firoduction  or  preventing  heat  radiation  are  contraindicated  in  spait- 
ilic  and  lymphatic  children,  ancc  these  measures  may  readily  cause 
pyrexia  and  heart  lesions.     Pilocarpin  is  used  for  children  as  a  last 
and  then  only  in  those  whose  heart  action  is  strong. 
>r  combating  subnormal  temperatures,  the  same  methods  are  used  aa 
esigned  for  their  prevention,  vit.,  the  incubator,  the  warrning  tub, 
■at«r  bottles,  etc.    The  use  of  the  incubator  and  of  Crede's  warming 
t,  of  course,  limited  to  suitably  equipped  institutions.    In  the  home 
iTge  bottle  which  can  be  securely  corked  may  be  used.    The  attention 
mother  or  the  nurse  must  be  called  to  the  danger  of  scalding  the  infant 
a  leaking  bottle  or  of  burning  it  by  direct  contact  with  the  hot  bottle 
iciently  wrapped.     This  accident  may  also  occur  with  the  variou.« 
:  of  electric  heating  pads.    When  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the  child  rap- 
he hot  bath  is  to  be  preferred.    Such  a  bath  may  be  begun  at  a  tem- 
iire  of  35°  or  36°  C.  l^S'-^R"  F.)  gradually  increased  by  the  careful 
ion  of  hot  water  to  40°  C.  {104°  F.),  or  even  more.    During  this  bath 
lild  should  be  supported  with  the  left  hand  while  it  is  rubbed  energet- 
with  the  right. 

ncc  a  subnormal  temperature  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  mani- 
ions  of  collapse,  and  particularly  by  cardiac  weakness  and  a  dimin- 
reaction  to  stimuli,  it  is  customary  to  counteract  the  analeptic  action 
hot  bath  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the  chest  or  bock.  Slapping  the 
fith  a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  serves  the  purpose  equally  well.  These 
xls,  like  the  use  of  the  mustard  bath  or  pack,  do  not  lessen  the  bene- 
effect  of  the  hot  bath,  but  on  the  contrary  they  stimulate  the  cardiac 
'espiratory  activity.  Subnormal  temperature  frequently  indicates 
Iration,  demineralization  or  both.  Saline  or  Ringer's  solution  by 
li  or  per  rectum  will  often  cause  a  return  to  normal  of  the  temperature, 
mustard  bath  is  prepared  by  placing  foiu*  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
id  black  mustard  in  a  muslin  sack  and  steeping  this  in  hot  water  for 
il  minutes.    By  this  means  strong  muslurd  vapors  are  given  off  which 
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KTP  irritating  to  the  mucouH  membranes  and  may  increase  an  existing 
bronchitis.  For  this  reason  the  mustard  bath  has  been  ahnost  entirely 
replaced  by  the  mustard  pack,  the  use  of  which  is  described  under  capillary 
bnmdiitis.  The  mustard  pack  cannot  be  used  with  lymphatic  children  or 
fw  those  with  widefipread  eczema.  In  mild  cases  or  in  emergency,  when 
neither  the  hot  bath  nor  the  mustard  pack  can  be  prepared  quickly  enough, 
the  warmth  of  the  skin  and  the  resulting  stimulation  of  the  circulation  may 
be  promoted  by  rubbing  the  body  energetically  with  the  bare  hand  or  with  a 
diy  doth  or,  even  better,  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  spirits  of  mustard, 
camphor,  a  volatile  liniment,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oU. 
As  internal  remedies,  alcoholic  stimulants  and  black  coffee  are  readily 
obtainable.  What  has  already  been  said  about  alcohol  apphes  here  as  well. 
lt«  stimulating  action  is  transitory  and  «nce  it  is  certainly  not  beneficial 
to  the  iQistric  mucosa  it  were  better  avoided  altogether.  There  is  no  danger 
in  unng  coffee,  as  hot  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  an  enema.  It  warms  the 
patient  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  stimulating  effect.  Even  when  given 
in  large  quantities,  it  is  not  followed  by  panJysis  or  by  any  other  symptoms 
n(  pcHsoning.  Free  use  of  it,  even  in  infancy,  may  be  strongly  recommended. 
In  comparison  with  coffee,  the  stimulating  action  of  black  or  green  tea  is 
too  slight  to  justify  its  therapeutic  use. 

Medicinally  the  circulation  may  be  stimulated  most  quickly  and 
effectively  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  camphorated  oil.  Even  in 
infaots  not  less  than  0.5  c.c.  (7  minims)  and  even  1-2  c.c.  (15-30  minims) 
may  be  used.  If  necessary,  these  doees  may  be  repeated  every  hour  for 
da>-a  at  a  time.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  when  so  frequent  medication 
is  employed,  that  the  mjections  are  not  made  too  closely  together  lest  they 
uote  necrosis  and,  in  cases  of  existing  bacteriemia,  abscesses. 

Caffein,  with  sodium  benzoate,  may  be  given  to  infants  of  six  months, 
or  over,  in  doees  of  0.03  gm.  (J^  gr.);  in  doses  of  0.06  gm.  (1  gr.),  during 
the  aeoood  and  third  years;  or  0.1  gm.  (2  grs.),  during  the  fourth  to  the 
axth  year;  and  in  children  of  school  age,  0.15-0.20  gm.  (2-3  grs.),  three  to 
four  times  a  day.  Such  doses  may  be  prescribed  in  a  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
solution  in  sterile  water.    Its  action  is  quick  but  not  lasting. 

Pot  very  rapid  results,  epinephnn,  is  very  useful.  From  0.2-0.3  c.c. 
(^  minims)  of  a  1 :  1000  solution  may  be  used  for  one  intramuscular  injec- 
tion in  infante.  Still  larger  doees  may  be  given  older  children.  As  an 
idjuvant  to  the  intravenous  transfusion  of  saUne  solution  it  meets  with 
insuperable  technical  difficulties  in  young  children,  but  Pospischill  has 
succeeded  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  as  much  as  60  drops,  in  150  c.c. 
fi  phyndofDC  salt  solution,  as  often  as  two  to  four  times  a  day,  in 
older  children. 

Digitalis  aets  more  slowly  and,  therefore,  for  a  longer  time.  An  infusion 
g(  digitalis 0.3^.5  gm.  (5  to  8  grs.)  in  100  c.c.  (3  ounces),  for  infants  and  even 
■Dora  for  older  children  may  be  used  within  a  period  of  three  days.  On  ac- 
"ount  of  the  cumulative  action  of  digitalis  it  is  necessary,  if  the  drug  i?  used 
for  a  long  period,  to  alternate  its  exhibition  with  intervals  of  withdrawal. 
During  these  intervals  the  tincture  of  atrophanthus  (1-5  drops,  every  three 
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,  or  caffeio  may  be  given.  lostcadof  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  dJKsJon, 
dnc  soluble  or  a  solution  of  digipuratum  may  be  used  with  fcood 
,  Of  either  of  these  preparations  two  or  three  drops  may  be  Bi\'cn 
Jits,  and  ten  or  twelve  to  older  children,  three  times  daily.  St<*rile 
1  and  digipuratum,  or  similar  preparations,  arc  obtainable  in  anipiilf^ 
lay  be  mjccted  intravenously  or  intramuscularly  if  more  rapid 
lion  is  desired.  Their  influence  upon  the  circulation  is  doci<Jf»dIy 
irked  than  that  of  the  infusion  but  it  iscqua'ly  nccossar>-lon-atch  for 
learancc  and  especially  for  the  possible  retardation  of  the  pulse.  Tbo 
af  drugs  of  the  digitalis  group  is  often  difficult  to  estimate,  especially 
ng  children  and  the  dosage  therefore  will  depend  on  conditiontt.  Tbi* 
ties  given  above  are  to  be  regarded  as  average  doses  and  more  may  be 
given — -iiBually  in  vain — where  severe  cardiac  collapse  is  apparent. 

of  the  so-called  heart  stimulants  act,  also,  as  stimulants  of  re«pir- 
but  they  fail  in  ca-ses  in  which  paralj'sis  of  respiration  is  the  modt 
lent  symptom,  as  indicated  by  the  alternation  of  respiratorv-  paut'<^ 
iriodic  breathing  while  the  heart  action  remains  actually  or  relatively 
.  In  such  cases  the  inhalation  of  three  litres  of  oxj'gen  a  minute,  for 
■  ten  minutes,  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  an  hour,  may  rrliex-c 
haustcd  expiratory  centre  and  by  relieving  it  and  thus  increasinK 
;ygenation  of  the  blood  may  interrupt  a  dangerous  vicious  cycle, 
the  exception  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  I  have,  however,  scarcely  ever 
ed  a  permanent  result  even  if  oxygen  is  given  in  large  quantities  al- 
1  temporary  benefit  was  achieved, 

the  disturbance  of  respiration  is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  nasal 
ing,  often  occurring  in  young  children  who  experience  some  dif- 

in  learning  to  breath  through  the  mouth,  relief  may  be  obtained 
:  mechanical  cleansing  of  the  nose  with  a  dry  cotton  applicator,  or 
otton  saturated  with  glycerin,  or,  if  there  is  much  su'cUintc,  with 
hrin.  Cotton  tampons,  moistened  with  a  fresh  solution  of  epineph- 
J,000may  be  placed  in  the  nostril  after  it  has  been  cleaned.  Seri- 
istniction  of  respiration  in  the  larjiix  may  necessitate  intubation 
cheotomy. 

infancy  the  problem  of  preventing  a  dangerous  loss  of  water  from  the 
ir  of  stopping  such  loss  as  quickly  as  possible  often  presents  it.«elf. 
ost  simple  method,  that  of  permitting  the  child  to  drink  lance  quan- 
if  physiologic  salt  solution,'  or  of  slightly  alkaline  mineral  water,  or  of 
ea  containing  salt,  is  often  thwarted  because  the  seriously  siek  child 
1  fluids  or  because  of  pensLstent  vomiting.  In  these  cases,  it  is  often 
Ic  to  obtain  the  same  results  by  repealed  rectal  injections  of  these 
ns,  in  quantities  of  50-100  c.e.  (1^-3  ounces)  at  body  temperature, 
[ins  of  a  Nel.iton  catheter  intnxluced  as  far  as  possible.  To  prevent 
jnediate  expulsion  of  the  fluid,  the  nates  should  be  gently  pressed 
er  for  several  minutes.    If  it  proves  impossible  to  secure  the  ab^orp- 

sufficient  fluid  from  the  bowel  by  this  method,  enterorlj-sis,  a  more 
t  method  of  administration,  may  often  Ik^  employed  succwwfully. 
r  thi;  cxplaiiulioii  of  iht  reason  tor  the  -idditioii  of  null,  wm  Chapter  I,  pngc  IS. 
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Tbe  apparatus  for  cnteroclysis  consists  of  an  irrigator  with  a  long  rubber 
tahe,  controlled  by  a  glass  stop-cock  with  a  catheter  attached  to  it.  The 
catheter  is  passed  as  high  as  possible  into  the  rectum  and  held  in  place  by 
adhesive  straps.  The  Row  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  stop-cock,  so  that 
30-40  drops  a  minute,  or  90-120  c.c.  (3-4  ounces)  an  hour  are  instilled.  By 
tliiit  Dicthod  it  is  possible,  without  causing  distension,  to  give  200  c.c.  (6 
ounces}  several  times  a  day.  Any  of  the  solutions  mentioned  above  may  be 
used  or,  toavoid  the  pyrogenetic  action  of  the  sodium  chloride,  Ringer's  so- 
hitioD  (sodium  chloride  7.5  g.;  potassium  chloride  0.42  g.;  calcium  chlo- 
ride 0,24  g.  per  litre)  may  be  instituted.  The  rectal  application  of  many 
other  drugs  may  be  practiced  to  the  advaatagc  of  the  patient.  Sodium 
lAc»rbonate  in  2-5  per  cent,  solution  and  glucose  are  frequently  used.  The 
latter  mibstance  is  tolerated  even  by  the  infant  in  surprisingly  high  con- 
centrations. I  have  given  up  to  25  per  cent,  glucose  solutious  to  infants 
iritbout  the  least  sign  of  irritation. 

The  most  rapid  and  certain  method  of  increasing  the  Quids  of  the  body 
is  by  hj'podermoclj'sis,  in  which  either  sterile  physiologic  salt  solution 
(0.7  per  cent. )  or,  preferably.  Ringer 's  solution  may  be  used, 

A  large  serum  syringe  or  a  canula,  attached  to  a  funnel  by  means  of 
rubber  tubing  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  infanta  who  have 
lost  much  water,  from  50  c.c.  to  100  c.c.  (1J4^  ounces)  may  be  introduced. 
TTiia  quantity  may  be  injected  gradually  through  a  single  puncture  of  the 
skin  over  the  chest,  abdomen  or  back  by  occasionally  moving  the  needle. 
Its  painfulness  has  reserved  this  method  for  extreme  cases  in  which,  how- 
e\Tr,  it  is  often  the  only  means  of  saving  the  patient,  when  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  four  times  a  day.  The  intraperitoneal  injection  of  salt 
Mdutiomi  is  also  now  being  practiced  more  than  in  the  past. 

Frequently  and  under  varying  circumstances,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
induoe  rapid  and  complete  emptying  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Enemata  or 
colonic  flushingB  empty  the  lar^e  intestines  only  and  are  especially  efficient 
when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  hardened  fecal  masses  from  the  lower  bowel. 
In  uang  the  small  rectal  syringe,  which  carries  30-50  c.c,  (1-1 J4  ounces), 
the  hard  rubber  tip  should  not  be  directly  introduced  into  the  bowel, 
because  by  any  unexpected  movement  of  the  child  serious  injury  may  be 
produced.  The  tip  should  be  armed  with  a  Nelaton  catheter  or  a  rectal 
tulie.  This  is  also  true  of  the  hard  rubber  irrigator  tip.  A  rectal  tube, 
»Wch,  even  for  the  infant  may  have  the  circumference  of  the  little  finger, 
fhtmid  be  inserted  as  far  as  p<»sible,  the  pelvis  being  propped  upon  a  pillow 
with  the  child  lying  on  its  back  or  side.  The  nates  should  be  pressed  gently 
to((elher  after  the  injection,  in  order  to  hold  the  enema  in  the  tKiwel  for  a 
Utile  while  to  permit  it  to  dissolve  the  scybala. 

The  enema  may  also  serve  the  purposes  of  a  flushing.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  better  to  use  a  funnel  attached  to  the  tube  rather  than  the  irrigator. 
The  tube  should  be  somewhat  lai^r  than  that  used  in  gastric  lavage 
ffl-f-)-  A  tepid  physiolc^e  salt  solution,  or  astringent,  laxative,  anti- 
Parasitic  antiseptic  solutions,  etc.,  may  be  used  according  to  the  desired 
*flw1.  Enemataof  30-100c.c.(l'3ounces)of  oil  will  serve  to  soften  scybala. 
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Q,  one  or  two  teaspoonfub  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  ttaid  to 
,  Btimulua  to  the  peristalsis  of  the  lower  bowel.  An  idonticAl  rt-sult 
I  had  by  the  insertion  in  the  rectum  of  the  well-known  Klycorin 
tory,  small  forms  of  which,  suiti^le  for  children,  arc  obtainable;  or 
itmilar  use  of  the  soap  stick,  a  common  domestic  device,  of  about  ibr 
se  of  the  little  finger  and  from  3-5  cm.,  (t-2  inches)  long,  prrparr<l 
ly  ordinary  laundry  soap. 

medicinal  cathartics  are  much  mopo  aatiafactory  for  the  complete- 
ion  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract.    For  decades,  calomel  has  unde- 
^  ranked  as  the  most  popular  cathartic.    A  dose  of  0.01-0.05  fcm. 
■.)  may  be  given  to  the  infant,  and  from  0.05-O.1  gm.  (1-2  grs.)  to  the 
three  years,  or  more  may  be  given  every  two  hours  until  results  are 
d.    That  calomel  has  the  obstipating  effect  ascribed  to  it  when  it  i^ 
I  small  and  infrequent  doses  is  a  very  questionable  matter,  since  it  is 
nt«stinal  antiseptic.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it  frequently 
^  an  intestinal  irritation  far  in  excess  of  its  desired  result  and  that  it 
ous  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  intestinal  secretion  whtrh  ia 
■one  to  decomposition  and  putrefaction.     For  this  reason,  it    is 
?ver  given  to  infants  by  the  modem  podiatrist.    It«  place  has  been 
y  castor  oil,  a  much  less  harmful  remedy  which  young  children  take 
especially  if  it  has  been  thinned  by  warming  it  in  the  spoon.     It 
be  given  in  sufficiently  lar^ce  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  at  a 
Older  children  will  take  it  without  objection  if  the  tongue  is  firet 
with  sweet  chocolate  or  if  the  oil  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulsioo 
iuai  parts  of  the  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  as  recommended  by 
.    Milk  of  magnesia  can  be  used  for  those  infants  and  children  in 
he  mildest  laxative  action  is  desired. 

tiolphthalein,  in  tablet  or  candy  form,  is  very  efficacious  in  children 
years  or  more.  It  produces  one  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
entirely  painless  in  action.  In  youi^er  children  castor  oil  or,  if 
y,  the  compound  rhubarb  powder  will  usually  be  found  adequate. 
Ider  children,  the  saline  laxatives  may  be  considered,  particulariy 
degree  of  habitual  obstipation  which  demands  medicinal  treatment, 
st  to  begin  with  one  (easpoonful  of  artificial  Carlsbad  salts  in  a 
ssful  of  warm  water,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  dose  as  required. 
f  senna  may !»  used,  but  it  is  somewhat  objectionable  on  account  of 
!  which  it  is  apt  to  cause. 

the  forced  emptjnng  of  the  stomach  emetics  are  seldom  used  now- 
since  the  result  may  l>e  attained  with  less  injury  and  more  com- 
jy  ga.stric  lavage,  which  is  technically  simple  in  young  children.  The 
laid  upon  its  side,  with  its  face  slightly  don'nward,  as  shown  in 
t2,so  that  any  vomited  matter  pa-wing  along  the  side  of  the  tube  may 
ind  escape  aspiration — the  only  caution  that  nee<i8  to  be  observed, 
jaratus  employed  con.Msts  of  a  funnel  of  150-200  c.c.  (.VS  ounces) 
r,  to  which  a  catheter  of  alx>ut  the  diameter  of  a  lea<i  |x>iicil  is 
i  by  means  of  a  piece  of  (ubing  about  a  yard  long.  This  should  ha\f 
nnections  but  no  stop-cock.    In  the  infant,  the  catheter  serves  well 
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u  a  stomach  tube.  Being  passed  directly  to  the  posterior  pharjmpeal  wall 
it  causes  slight  gagging  and  then  swallowing  movements.  The  catheter  is 
passed  very  readily.  There  is  no  danger  of  forcing  the  tube  into  the  larynx 
and  the  first  slight  ga^ng  soon  stops  if  the  tube  is  quietly  held  in  place  for 
a  moDteDt.  The  rest  of  the  maneuver,  the  extraction  of  the  stomach  con- 
toDts,  and  the  washing  with  water  or  with  physiolc^c  salt  solution  at  body 
temperature  is  carried  out  as  it  is  in  the  adult.  The  tube  must  be  moved  up 
or  dowD  a  few  centimeters  so  that  its  eye  dips  into  the  fluid,  instead  of  lyiug 


in  the  air  space  above,  the  so-called  "gastric  bubble,"  in  order  to  remove  the 
Iw  renmant  of  fluid  used.  A  few  large  curds,  which  occasionaUy  form  in  the 
atonic  stomach,  may  escape  the  lavage,  but  for  its  therapeutic  purposes 
this  is  of  no  great  importance.  The  addition  of  various  medicinal  agents  in 
lavage  has  not  been  found  practical.  The  use  of  the  stomach  tube  for  pur- 
pose of  feeding,  where  food  cannot  be  taken  or  where  it  is  refused,  deserves 
wpecial  emphasis. 

Of  the  various  astringents  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseased 
intestine,  tannin  is  still  in  most  common  use.  In  irrigation  of  the  bowels  a 
55  per  cent,  or  .33  per  cent,  solution  is  preferred,  but  it  reaches  only  the 
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crtion  of  the  largo  intestine.  To  affect  the  entire  tract,  (annin  must 
n  by  mouth.  Many  modem  preparations  which  pass  the  stomach 
:  less  wichanged  and  which  gradually  liberate  tannic  acid  in  the 
e,  such  as  diacetylic  tannic  acid,  tannigen,  tannalbin,  tannofomi, 
lut  and  others  arc  available.  Since  any  excess  passes  ttirough  un- 
1  it  is  not  ncccssarj-  to  gauge  the  prescribed  amount  carefully.  Bulk 
is  usuallj-  ordered  \vith  directions  to  give  &  small  quantity  several 
day.  As  the  powder  is  insoluble  and  rather  bulky  it  is  best  given 
into  a  thick  gnicl. 

r'o  per  cent,  of  aluminum  acetate  maybe  used  for  irrigation  instead  of 
nic  acid  solution.  Starch  enemata  (1  teaspoonful  of  starch,  in  150- 
(5-7  ounces  water),  water  heated  to  form  a  paste.  Of  this  solution 
c.  ( 1-2  ounces)  may  be  injected  at  body  temperature.  Although  f re- 
recommended,  it  has  no  astringent  action  but  may  be  used  as  a 

The  starch  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  mucous 
me  but  this  effect  seems  to  be  rather  doubtful, 
de  the  tannin  preparations,  bismuth  is  often  prescribed  as  a  medi- 
tringent.  Bismuth  subnitratc  or  subsalicylate  suspended  in  muci- 
acacia  (20  gms.  to  100  c.c.)  may  be  given  to  infants  in  doses  of 
gm.  (3-5  grs.)  every  three  hours.  The  stools  become  grajish-black 
e  bismuth  and  sulphur  compound  which  is  formed  in  the  intestine. 
nuth,  colloidal  bismuth  oxide  (Birmon),  etc.,  are  new  preparations 
uth  which  may  be  used, 
anti-diarrhceic  action  of  these  preparations  depends  upon  their 
'nt  action  and  their  diminution  of  the  secretions.  Kaolin  (bolus 
id  animal  charcoal  (carbo  animalis)  given  in  large  doses  [S-IO  gms. 
— I  dram)  in  100-150  ec.  (3-5  ounces)  of  boiled  water]  three  times 
Ls  a  different  effect.  It  is  of  purely  mechanical  influence,  due  to  the 
it  the  fine  grains  of  the  powder,  thoroughly  mbced  with  the  intestinal 
,  prevent  the  access  of  the  intestinal  bacteria  to  their  nutriti\-e 
md  thus  limit  their  fenncntative  action.  Unless  the  intestinal  canal 
ist  in  part  cleaned  of  its  contents  or  unless  no  food  is  being  given, 
to  be  expected  of  the  bolus  or  charcoal  therapy, 
im  as  an  anti-diarrhceic  measure  in  children  demands  special  dis- 

Its  danger  to  the  infant  organism  has  been  generally  over-csti- 
and  evidences  of  disorder  which  really  Ix'long  to  the  picture  of 
severe  alimentarj'  disturbances  have  Ih^'u  erroneously  regarded  as 
lit  of  small  doses  of  opium.  For  this  rea-wn  the  use  of  opium  has 
nerally  condemned  in  yount?  children.  It  is  true  that  opium  is  not 
idicated  for  its  anti-peristaltic  effect,  but  while  it  diminishes  peri- 
md  to  a  certain  extent  absorption,  it  does  not  in  any  way  diminish 
omposition  going  on  in  the  intestinal  contents.  Just  as  its  use  is 
1  for  the  control  of  a  spa.smodic  cough,  so  its  symptomatic  employ- 
*  pemiisTiible  to  arrest  too  frequent  evacuations,  excessive  loss  of 
severe  colic  or  repented  rectal  prolapse.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
inptoinatic  treatment  may  mask  a  sorious  Imlsic  disease,  which  in 
infants  clinical  e.\perience  teaches  is  often  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
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As  to  the  doeage  of  opium,  H.  Neumann  advises,  perhaps  quite  too 
eoQSPrvativcly,  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture  or  wine  of  opium  to 
50  C.C.  (1?3  ounces)  of  water  of  which  solution  infants  under  six  months  of 
sgp  receive  one  teaspooDful  and  in  the  second  half-year  a  dessertspoonful, 
(11,2  drams),  every  hour,  until  the  bowel  movements  have  been  stopped  for 
thfw  houra.  With  increasing  age  the  dosage  is  advanced,  until  children  of 
three  to  six  or  eight  years  receive  three  to  six  drops  not  oftencr  than  every 
three  hours.  These  doses  are  exceeded  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  for 
example,  in  ^pendicitis  or  peritonitis.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  use  the 
drag  in  the  form  of  extract  of  opium  given  in  suppositories.  So  prescribed, 
0.01-0.02  gm.  (J-e-)-^  gr.)  may  be  used  for  children  from  three  to  six  years 
old:  and  0,02-0.03  gm.  Oi-}^  gr-)  for  older  children  according  to  necessity, 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Hot  compresses,  very  hot  dry  packs,  or  poultices  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men to  relieve  severe  abdominal  pains,  may  be  used  instead  of  opium. 
While  their  action  is  less  certain  they  are  entirely  harmless.  Dry  appli- 
cations must  be  changed  frequently  and  at  least  every  half  or  three-quarters 
d  ftn  hour;  they  should  be  very  hot  and  covered  with  dry  cloths.  The 
favoiablc  influence  ascribed  by  mothers  and  practical  nurses  to  the  various 
■  buds  of  herb-tea  in  the  relief  of  colic  is  probably  not  specific.  They  are 
permissible,  since  when  they  are  being  given  the  child  usually  receives  no 
other  food — a  most  important  indication  in  such  cases. 

Aside  from  the  drugs  noted,  the  use  of  narcotics  in  children  should  be 
eonSned  to  the  relief  of  troublesome  cough  and  the  induction  of  sleep. 
The  first  of  these  objects,  the  more  complete  discussion  of  which  is  left  to 
sperial  chapters,  we  will  treat  hut  briefly  here.  The  most  useful  narcotic  is 
oodein  sulphate,  dissolved  in  sweetened  water.  It  may  be  given  to 
infants  in  initial  doses  of  0.002  gm.  do  gr.)  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Is  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  materially,  O.fXQ- 
0.005  gm.  iHo-Hi  gr.)  in  order  to  obtain  results.  In  children  of  the 
nm-Bbout-age,  a  further  increase  to  0.01-0.015  gm.  Q-i-^i  gr.)  may  be 
required.  If  codein  in  these  doses  does  not  pnxluce  the  desired  effect,  the 
i»  of  morphin  sulphate,  which  in  children  is  fully  as  objectionable  as 
opium,  is  permis^ble,  but  rcqu^t»  careful  observation.  The  doses  should 
be  about  one-third  as  large  as  those  of  codein. 

The  soporifics  require  more  detailed  consideration.  Habitual  insomnia, 
either  a  difficulty  in  falling  asleep,  which  may  continue  for  a  period  of  hours 
or  &a  aboormally  light  sleep  is  not  at  all  uncommon  during  childhood. 
Since  in  insomnia  we  have  to  deal  with  a  Boneral  neuropathic  symptom, 
therapeutic  measures  must  be  umed  at  the  basic  disorder,  or  rather,  in  a 
pven  case,  must  be  directed  to  the  training  and  environment  which  have 
W  to  the  disturbance  of  sleep.  It  is  better  to  treat  the  case  with  tepid 
pwb  or  long  continued  hot  baths,  etc.,  than  to  employ  sleep-producing 
•IniKB,  viiirh  should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases.  This,  is  not  true, 
lumtrer,  of  a  temporary  sleeplessness,  caused  by  severe  acute  disease, 
•liidi  in  itself  weakens  the  patient.  The  uncontrollable  restlessness  of 
nHain  infanta  suffering  with  disturbances  of  nutrition  or  the  sleeplessness 
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CCUI8  with  older  children  in  the  course  of  septic  fevrrs,  tj-phoiiJ, 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  b  of  this  order.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
>ns  for  procuring  sound  sleep  arc  no  doubt  preasinfi;.  In  infants  the 
aunon  remedy  employed  for  this  purpose  is  chloral  hydrate.  Sinn* 
5  acts  rapidly,  it  is  well  to  give  one  teaspoonful  of  a  one  to  two  per 
ution,  every  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  until  sleep  is  produoe<i. 
I  method  of  administration  no  injury  is  ever  done  and  eAt-n 
the  patient  be  especially  resistant  to  the  drug  we  are  usually  quite 
to  obtain  the  desired  effect.    Of  course  the  doses  required  will  var>- 

several  decigrams  being  necessary  in  some  cases.  Kven  a  single 
0.5-1.0  gm.  (7J4-15  grs.)  given  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  per  reo- 
a,  case  of  frequent  eclamptic  convulsions  in  infancy,  is  wholly  with- 
rious  effect  upon  the  heart  or  the  blood-pressure  and  vni\  stop  the 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  produce  several  hours  of  sleep, 
iral  hydrate  is  a  very  good  soporific  fer  older  children,  but  is  often 
because  of  its  acrid  taste.    As  a  substitute  diefhyl-barbiturie-anid 

0,1-0.3  gms.  (2-5  grs.),  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  j-eare  old] 
m  diet hyl-barbit urate  (sodium-veronal)  which  is  more  soluble  and 
e  acts  more  rapidly,  is  excellent. 

e  soporifics  are  only  required  temporarily,  and  often  for  a  single 
lere  is  no  net-essity  for  change;  these  remedies,  therefore  will  be 
ufBcient. 

discussion  of  the  expectorants,  indicated  in  coDgestion  of  the  smaller 
ages,  due  either  to  the  absence  of  the  cough  stimulus  or  to  the 
/  of  the  secretion;  of  the  narcotics,  as  employed  for  the  relief  of 
of  the  diuretics,  hemostatics,  anthelmintics,  and  of  the  entire 
ntarium  of  serum  therapy  may  bo  referred  to  special  chapters  of 
:k. 

group   of   tonics,    however,    requires   general   discussion,   since 

who  are  subject  to  such  treatment  are  very  common  in  every 
ns'  practice.  A  child  is  often  brought  to  the  pediatrist  with  a  lay 
s,  sanctioned  actively  or  passively  by  the  physician  of  "watery 
or  anemia,  based  upon  the  patient's  faulty  nutrition,  pallor  and  ap- 
reariness,  or  upon  a  series  of  such  functional  dLsturhances  as  head- 
lorexia,  etc.  The  pediatrist  is  then  expcctod  to  relieve  the  condition 
IB  of  tonic  remedies. 

number  of  preparations  offered  for  this  purpose  is  so  great  that 
ician  need  hesitate  for  a  choice  if  he  is  willing  to  prescribe  untried 
H  without  reference  to  their  effect  in  any  particular  case.  A  large 
ipen  to  him  who  nishes  to  make  more  or  less  aimless  trial  of  thene 
rabic  combinations  of  nutrients  and  alterants,  into  which  iron, 

iodine,  quinine  and  phosphonis  enter  in  indi.'»criminate  variation. 

without  saying  that  such  methods  are  unworthy  of  the  thinking 
m  and  are  not  to  be  excused  by  the  ignorance  of  anxious  parents, 

the  phj-sician  wishes  to  employ  a  medicinal  agent  for  its  purely 
ive  influence,  he  mu,if  neverthelc*w  determine,  through  phii-sicial 
ition  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  life  and  the  training 
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of  the  child,  the  basic  cause  of  the  given  disease  and  must  attempt,  ae  a 
ph)-sician  and  an  educator,  the  removal  of  such  cause.  A  large  share  of  the 
disturbances,  which  lead  to  a  demand  for  this  sort  of  therapy,  are  of  func- 
tionally nervous  origin  in  children,  as  tbey  are  in  adults.  In  early  child- 
hood, suggestive  therapeutics  of  a  medicinal  character  have  not  the  same 
justification  as  they  bear  when  they  are  addressed  to  the  adult,  because 
young  persons  are  not  responsive  to  such  measures.  Tbe  empiric  use  of 
the  so-called  alterants  is  the  more  narrowly  restricted  on  this  account. 

Information  concerning  blood-forming  remedies,  nith  reference  to 
thfir  usefulness  in  hemic  disease,  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Anemia. 

The  artificial  food  preparations  of  which,  also,  an  extremely  large  num- 
ber are  on  the  market,  are  used  verj-  extensively  for  children  who  are  either 
well  or  ill.  While  extended  study  of  the  pathology  of  infancy  has  taught 
the  pedi&trist  definite  indications  for  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  several 
fJenients  of  the  selected  dietary,  older  children  are  carelessly  given  these 
manufactured  preparations  upon  the  strength  of  preformed  conclusions 
of  merit  or  of  accidental  succesE^ul  experience  of  their  use. 

The  feeding  of  artificial  protein  preparations  is  not  justified  for  the 
purpoee  of  increasing  the  deposit  of  fat  in  a  lean  child.  Only  when  an 
exhausting  disease  has  reduced  the  protein  content  of  the  organism  and  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  nitrogen  retention,  by  an  increase  of  the  nitrogen 
intake,  is  such  a  procedure  indicated.  Under  any  othercircumstanccs  high 
intake  results  in  an  increased  nitrc^nous  output  which  cannot  be  con- 
Bdered  desirable.  Of  food  preparations  consisting  Urgely  of  fats  or  carbo- 
brdratos,  the  former,  if  they  are  well  borne,  must  be  given  the  preference. 
\  justly  high  value  has  been  placed  upon  cod-liver  oil  and  its  emulsions; 
but  this  cannot  be  extended  to  the  substitutes  for  cod-liver  oil,  since  these 
are  of  entirely  different  chemical  composition.  Among  the  carbohydrate 
pvpamtions  the  numerous  malt  extracts,  often  combined  with  iron,  io- 
cfine,  etc.,  enjoy  some  popularity.  Several  of  these  have  a  mUdly  laxative 
irtion,  which  dry  maltose  and  dextrin  preparations  do  not  possess.  A  favor- 
ite food  <tf  high  carbohydrate  content  and  always  in  favor  with  children  is 
roctn  or  chocolate. 

Even  ph>'dcians  who  permit  the  temporary  use  of  alcoholics  or  con- 
aderthem  necessary  in  cases  of  acute  weakness,  unamimously  condemn  the 
daily  use  of  alcoholic  touics  or  of  wine,  heavy  beer,  etc.  Alcohol  should 
\x  used  only  as  a  vehicle  for  other  drugs  and  especially  for  the  stomachics, 
u  in  the  wine  of  pepsin  or  the  aromatic  tinctures  (compound  tincture  of 
dndiorui,  etc.),  which  are  given  by  the  teaspoonful  or  by  drops.  The  action 
of  agents  which  stimulate  the  appetite  chiefly  by  their  taste  is  naturally 
Twyali^t  in  j-oung  children;  but  in  older  ones  is  more  definite.  Pepsin 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  immediately  before  or 
after  feeding,  are  occasionally  useful;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
lemporary  loss  of  appetite  may  dictate  a  wise  refusal  of  food  which  may  not 
b*  combated  without  harm. 

In  the  habitual  anoiexia  of  children  of  the  run-about  or  school  age,  such 
'oncdies  as  ichthyol  albuminate  and  the  like,  give  much  less  satisfactory 
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than  does  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.    Feeding  should  no\-«T  l»e 
It  ia  especially  necessary  to  treat  the  frequently  coexisting  habit  of 
tion.    These  and  other  influences,  not  infrequently  chionic  infeetion 
lose  and  throat,  affecting  tlie  psjchic  well-being  of  the  small  patient 
be  removed.    The  child  is  often  of  a  nervous  temperament  and  tsur- 
J  by  neurotic  adults  and  it  is  sometimes  neccssao"  to  place  it    in 
■  new  and  more  favorable  surroundings.     The  surpri^ngly  fcocid 
often  attaching  to  its  removal  to  a  children 's  home  in  the  moimtiun^ 
le  seaside  are  largely  due  to  a  change  of  environment, 
ile  the  psycholc^ic^' factora  of  treatment  are  particularly  empho- 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  hygienic  influences  as  light, air,cxereiM>, 
;,  etc.,  are  largely  involved  in  bringing  about  a  good  result.    Nevor- 
it  remains  true  that  the  reputed  Ix^nefits  of  a  chai^o  of  air  asv 
d  less  by  climatic  than  by  psychic  agencies.    Especial  weight  is  to  bo 

0  intensive  exercise  in  the  open,  which,  with  its  variable  qualities, 
it  become  tedious  and  doe^  much  to  alleviate  the  illness  of  the  child. 
Lion  of  light  is  only  second  in  value,  while  bathing  ia  a  less  important 

This  conclusion  seems  justified  hy  the  fact  that  sea-batha  given  at 
in  the  patient's  habitual  t^urroundings,  have  little  or  no  eETect. 
rmorc,  the  strong  stimulation  of  the  skin  Euid  the  nervous  s>-stctn 

1  by  cold  sea-bathing,  by-the-sea,  must  bo  more  carefully  watched 
Apted  to  the  conditions  of  the  child  than  is  necessary  in  the  cnjoy- 
f  the  less  active  influences  of  light,  air  snd  pleasurable  exercise.  In 
;a8e  the  attendant  should  see  to  it  that  cold  sea-baths  are  of  veiy 
iuration,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  minutes,  that  the  child  moves 
actively  in  the  water  and  ia  warmed  up  oa  rapidly  aa  possible  after 
h. 

sn  a  number  of  children  are  bathing  together  it  b  usually  possible 
e  the  timid  among  them  go  into  the  water  without  persuasive  force. 
is  not  possible,  and  skilful  and  repeated  attempts  at  persuasion  fail, 
clition  of  force  in  giving  the  child  the  cold  bath  only  increases  feat 
;omcs  an  injury  to  the  nervous  sj'stein. 

-ealt  and  sun-baths  have  become  widely  popular  in  the  effort  to 
ip  feeble  and  particularly  scrofulous  children.  Experience  cor- 
es the  conclusion  already  reached  that  at  best  they  are  but  ad- 
i  of  treatment  and,  as  given  in  the  home,  are  ineflScient,  whereas, 
ombined  with  other  therapeutic  measurcsat  the  sea-side, they  seem 
Toctive. 

he  matter  of  technique,  the  following  may  l)e  noted:  Enough  salt, 
lalt,  sea-salt)  is  used  in  the  bath  to  make  a  1.5-2  percent,  solution. 
0-40  litres,  or  7-8  gallons,  of  wat«r  for  infants  and  1 00-200  litres,  or 
aliens,  for  older  children.  If  there  is  much  insolul)le  sediment,  the 
.y  be  first  dls.solved  in  boiling  water  and  then  strained  into  the  bath, 
th  temperature  should  be  32-33°  C.  {HS^-OO"  F.)  for  the  babe,  and 
■(f  C.  (St»°  F.)  for  the  older  child,  a  little  les."  than  that  of  the  oniinon,- 
It  should  be  given  for  ten  or  fiftetm  niinutc!'.  Frequently  the  l>ath  L* 
d  by  a  cool  nib  down  in  the  sun,  to  inerca.'se  the  reaction  of  the  skin. 
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It  13  well  to  begin  with  two  baths  a  week  and  to  iacreaae  the  number  only  if 
the  patient  reacts  well. 

Convenient  as  it  would  be  for  the  physician,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  directions  for  the  dosage  of  various  drugs  in  childhood.    A  verj' 
indefinite  approximation  may  be  made  by  giving  that  fraction  of  the  adult 
dose  whichcorrcsponds  to  the  fraction  represented  by  the  child's  ascertained 
body-n-eight,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  adult,  estimated  at  60-70  kilos,  or 
120-150   pounds.     By  ttua  method,  the  permissible  dose  for  the  young 
infant  will  hardly  ever  be  exceeded  and  it  may  more  often  fall  below  the 
amount  nxguired  for  a  desired  effect.    Since  the  administration  of  drugs  to 
children  is  usually  confined  to  those  of  definite,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
readily   HMsognized  action,  and  without  dangerous  qualities,  it  is  often 
better  to  prescribe  medicine  in  divided  doses,  repeating  the  small  dose  until 
the  required  result  by  way  of  bowel  movement,  sleep  production,  disap- 
pearance of  fever,  or  active  perspiration  is  obtained.    The  choice  of  intervaJs 
between  doses  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
result  ia  to  be  secured.    With  chloral,  or  acetylsalicylic  acid,  for  instance, 
it  may  vary  betn'een  fifteen  and  thirty  minutes;  with  cathartics  it  may 
range  to  two  or  three  hours.    With  certain  drugs,  it  may  develop  only  after 
a  much  longer  period,  when  smaller  or  less  frequent  doses  than  those  re- 
quired to  produce  the  initial  effect  should  follow.    In  the  use  of  drugs  having 
a  cumulative  effect,  as  with  digitalis,  or  of  those  which  show  a  diminishing 
strength  of  reaction  or  which  lead  to  the  development  of  tolerance,  the  same 
practice  should  be  adopted  with  children  as  in  adults.   A  generally  increased 
wnaitiveness  to  only  a  few  drugs  exists  in  childhood.    Opium  belongs  in  this 
class,  as  shown  by  recent  experiments  upon  animals.    It  has  been  already 
said  that  its  injurious  action  is  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  indications  for  its  use  or  to  a  failure  to  recc^nize  the  supposed  symptoms 
of  poisoning  (see  page  115).    Infants  show  an  actual  intolerance  to  phenol ; 
and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  its  use  altc^ether  wherever  there  is  a 
poaability  of  its  absorption  in  perceptible  quantities.     Chloroform,  also,  is 
dangerous  for  infants  and  it  is  better  to  use  ether  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
general  anesthesia.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  poisonous  drugs 
as  cocain  should  be  especially  avoided  in  favor  of  non-poisonous  substitutes. 
The  exhibition  of  medicinal  substances  necessitates  deviations  in  other 
R^KCts  from  the  rules  which  govern  their  prescription  for  adults.     The 
}-oung  infant,  even  if  he  be  not  entiiely  without  the  sense  of  taste,  has  that 
function  so  poorly  developed  that  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  disguise  the 
taste  of  drugs.  Even  in  the  second  or  third  year,  children  with  disturbances 
of  nutrition  or  rickets  have  a  sense  of  taste  soslight  that  they  will  take  cod- 
livCT  oil  without  objection.  This  statement  needs  themorc  emphasis  because 
advertisements  of  cod-liver  oil  preparations,  wrongfully  claim  that  children 
CM  be  made  to  take  the  oil  only  by  force.    If  at  all  necessary,  only  sweet 
aibetonccs  are  required  to  di^uise  its  taste.  The  taste  for  other  substances, 
u  the  aromatics,  is  normally  wanting.    A  peppermint  lozenge  or  a  piece  of 
chocolate,  given  before  a  medicine  will  cover  an  objectionable  taste  better 
than  anything  else. 
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■y  be  given  in  milk  or  stirred  into  gruels.  Children  of  fivR 
usually  learn  to  take  tbeni  in  n-afers.  Tablets,  pills  and 
ir  contents,  must  be  dissolved  or  crushed  before  the  child 

IS  or  intramuscular  injections  arc  made  precisely  as  in  the 
nfant  it  is  best  to  make  a  subcutaneous  injection  over  th« 
drably  in  the  skin  over  the  lai^  thoracic  muscles,  rather 
remities.    Intramuscular  injections  are  usually  in  the  giu- 

infusion  is  very  difficult  or  almost  impossible  in  infant? 
:Y>n  because  the  veins  arc  not  apparent  lx;ncath  the  skin  and 
salibre  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  canula.  For  inject  ions 
s  of  fluid  one  may  with  practice  use  the  lar^  veins  of  the 

and  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  also  be  used.  The  method 
infusion  is  described  on  page  111. 

cinal  agents  for  external  use  in  infancy,  as  applications  or 
irely  local  action,  and  but  an  indct4?rminable  fraction  of 
^d,  concentration  must  be  relatively  high.  It  should  be  at 
it  as  for  the  adult  and  may  be  increased  according  to  ncod. 
!acy  of  the  infant 's  skin  makes  greater  care  nec«>8sary  in  the 
•ritants.  This  applies  especially  to  the  frequently  pre- 
of  iodine. 
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The  viability  of  a  premature  infant  depends  upon  the  degree  of  its 
tlevclopment  and  the  cause  of  it^  prematurity.  While  disease  in  the  mother 
jreatly  reduces  the  chances  of  life  in  the  prematuiely  bom,  even  though 
carried  almost  to  term,  the  number  and  the  marked  prematurity  of  the 
viable  children  of  healthy  parents  is  suiprisingly  great.  It  has  proved 
possible  to  bring  children  bom  in  the  sixth  month  of  pr^nancy,  weighing 
only  750  gms.  {26  ounces),  and  measuring  35  cm.  (14  inches)  in  length,  to 
normal  development.  It  is  usually  possible  to  maintain  life  in  the  premature 
infant  who  weighs  1200-1500  gms.  (4-5  pounds),  and  is  born  in  the  twenty- 
aewnthor  twenty-eighth  week  of  fetal  hfe. 

Sj-philis  of  the  parent  is  the  most  common  cause  of  premature  biri.h  aod 
imp^red  vitality.  In  ^T)hilitic  children  serious  stmctural  changes  of  the 
visceral  organs  reduce  the  proepect  of  life  to  a  minimum.  Next  to  syphilis, 
Rich  organic  diseases  as  nephritis,  diabetes,  eclampsia,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  in 
the  mother  arc  causally  inipori.ant. 

Many  difficulties  are  encountered  in  rearing  premature  infants.  Their 
relatively  great  body  surface  permits  an  increased  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
which  must  be  met  by  a  larger  intake  of  eneigy-producing  food.  This  neces- 
sly  in  especially  embarrassing,  for  the  weak  and  torpid  infant,  lying  almost 
lifetss  and  without  appreciable  respiration,  can  be  roused  to  active  nursing 
at  the  breast  with  great  difficulty.  Consequently,  not  a  few  premature  babies 
die  of  starvation.  Agreater  number,  no  doubt,  die  of  disturbances  of  nutrition 
and  intorcurrenl  infections  to  which  they  can  offer  but  feeble  resistance. 

L  The  Care  of  the  Premature  Infant. — In  the  treatment  of  the  pre- 
mature child  the  following  points  must  be  considered.  All  chilling  of  the 
body-surface  must  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  fiist  few  days  of  life,  when, 
in  face  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  temperature-regulating  mechanism,  it  may 
»u9e  marked  lowering  of  the  body  temperature.  The  changing  of  clothing 
or  diapers,  the  bathing  and  feeding  must  all  bo  done  rapidly.  The  bath 
ritould  be  warmer  than  usual,  43  "  C.  (110°  F.)  or,  better,  may  be  omitted 
mtirely  at  first.  Artiificial  heat  should  be  appUed  by  means  of  the  hot  bath, 
u  aooD  as  poesible,  if  the  premature  infant  has  been  chilled.    A  persisting 
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,v  a;,;,;.'  ^I'.ofi  '/  art:?. '-i  J  fy-a-  p-;  Jjm  ci>-:.:I  hj-  L-T-e   f  r  ir:;  :r>« 

,*,r.-  iv-fjiu  •Uvi'f  a.'.'l  l'-w!'i'-r>f-ri'i' r.l  ij^«>^  !Vi:i;<^Il_rei,i°  of  a*'.pnd- 
Vari'/iw  rii'fl' !«  an-  iii  u-^  arni  <^«ik-  of  •,i.'-^  a.*^  v^ry  'i^i.^l-  in  coD- 
i'ltt.  It  it  j^r-;i'!"  to  iiufifni-*^-  a  M*i<:ar:ori'  ir.ra""(i:-i<'  from  a 
r,if  <a^-.  In  i!i.-  in-i-*  -i.'n[.ly  cm^mi-t"l  modvl.  liy  sfirce  of  boat, 
I'-'l  In-  Unl  txit'l'-^  or  -'oii'-«.  i-  in  a  Inw-er  companrrK-nt  of  the  bret, 
J"  'IivJ'li-'I  li'jri»iiiia!Iy;  th*'  air*-rii*'rinii;  thioueh  sevtral  oppnjnc  antl 
,  waniiinu  the  fi-*-t  of  t)i'-i-lii!'i  in  tin*  npjKT  coinpanment  and  pasane 
itouifli  '.(('■tiidii'.  tii-^r  tin-  h'-fl'I. 

IT  II-"  in  clidi'-i,  aiitoriiiiiic.'illy  rfinilati^l  incuhators.  Fuswpiihlc  of 
rv-.i'lv  i>/ljiiMiiiii-tit,  an-  •li~-\inf'\.  TfMlay.  in  modprn  infant*'  h<»7H- 
fiNn-  nfimH  wi-ll  viiitilitcii  ufi<)  in  wliich  a  ooa«tant  tcmpeiature  may 
ijnt;ti/ii-'I  itn-  n— Tviil  for  tin;  m-w-lxjrn.  .\a  a  rule,  the  incubator 
I  Ik-  nvuliili-l  «,  lli:il  tlii-tf-inrxTiIiin-on  the  inside  Li  30°  C.  lS(i°F.>. 
tivi'liml  i-ii-vf,  liowi'vi-r.  Ilic  lii-;iiiiiir  irrnst  bo  rpgulatcd  arcotditiK  to 
Kn-i-  of  lif-;.i  <|ciiiain|i-i|  Ijv  tin-  IxHiy-Iciiipcrature  of  the  child.  There- 
in' i-ljiM  'h  I'-tfjiKTiiiim-  inusi  In-  tnki-n  V(-r>-  frequently.  0\-pr-heatiD([ 
M-  Kii:inl'-d  at'iiiriMt  wiib  ai  inucti  care  as  is  chilling;  for  aside  from  the 
wrioiiN  ilistiirljiirniK,  (diarrhci-a.  con  vnl.«i  oris,  collapse),  may  ari«'  as  a 
of  cxci ■•.•.] vc  h'iil.  An  oliscrviiiE  imrsc  will  note  at  once,  from  the 
nitioti  mill  the  cliild'H  n-sr li-sMicsw,  tluU  it  U  too  warm. 
till  iricn-itMinn  atte,  t)ic  functional  ca|)iicity  of  the  heat  rpfiulaling 
uiiHuiimprovir.until  tlic  child  iitablc  toinainlain  an  equal  tK>dy-lt«n- 
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pr-ratiuv  outside  of  the  incubator.  By  this  time,the  body-weight  is  usuaUy 
230l>-'24OO  gtns.  (4^  pounds).  Naturally,  no  definite  limit  to  the  length  of 
time  for  the  use  of  the  incubator  can  be  set.  External  heat  may  be  neces- 
faiy  for  a  shorter  period  for  one  child  than  for  another.  Too  great  depend- 
ence upon  the  heat-regulating  ability  of  the  premature  infant  frequently 
pcBultfi  in  an  arrest  or  loss  of  body-weight  after  the  child  has  been  removed 
from  the  incubator.  Continuation  of  the  external  heat  is  still  essential  to 
its  development. 

Likewise,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  when  the  child  may  be 
taken  into  the  open  air  for  the  first  time,  despite  of  the  fact  that  sun,  Ught 
and  air  are  important  to  the  infant,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  a  normal 
standard  of  gain  for  its  age  has  been  reached. 

S.  Feeding. — ^The  premature  infant  has  a  great  task  to  perfoi  m  during 
its  first  year  of  life,  a  task  which  predicates  vitality  rather  than  weakness. 
While  the  normal  infant  only  doubles  his  body-weight  3410  to  6714  gms. 
C7  to  14  pounds),  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  week,  the  premature  child, 
aeoording  to  the  observations  of  Camerer,  nearly  triples  his  weight,  1740 
to  5180  gms.  (3H  ^^  ^^  pounds),  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  he  can  ac- 
complish only  with  sufficient  nourishment ;  in  fact,  all  observers  have  deter- 
mined that  such  children  elect  to  nurse  very  large  quantities.  They  require 
about  120  to  130  calorics  per  kilogram  of  body-weight  (54  to  60  calories  per 
pound),  which  is  from  one-Sfth  to  one-third  more  than  normal  children 
demand.  Hence,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  there  is  &  greater 
need  for  nourishment,  conforming  to  Rubner's  law  of  the  ratio  of  food 
rM[iuttMnent  to  the  greater  heat  radiation  resulting  from  the  relatively 
lar^  surface  of  the  small  infant.  More  recently,  this  assumption  has  been 
de^ed  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  premature  infant  receives  a  greater 
quantity  than  is  necessary  and  that  his  normal  development  can  be  se- 
eored  with  a  much  smaller  supply. 

Most  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  the  premature  infant  by  the  early 
Iteding  of  relatively  small  amounts  of  breast-milk  at  four  hour  intervals.  It 
is  especially  true  of  small  and  weak  prematures  that  they  have  a  limited 
btnlity  to  digest  and  asamilatc  food  and  that  their  tolerance  for  food  ia 
easily  destroyed  by  ovci feeding.  Aa  adequate  gain  in  weight  will  take 
ptace  on  amounts  of  breast-milk  as  small  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cul»c 
centimeters  given  every  four  hours.  The  amount  should  bo  increased  only 
when  the  weight  remains  stationary  for  forty-<>igh(  houis. 

Breast  feeding  is  more  imperative  for  the  premature  infant  than  for 
uy  other;  yet  certain  technical  difficulties  are  met  in  the  attempt  at  natu- 
nl  feeding  which  depend  upon  the  limited  power  of  the  child  to  nurse  and 
to  nraQow. 

These  difficulties  react  upon  the  child  itself,  in  that  it  gets  too  little 
nourishment  from  the  breast.  Weak  prematures  often  cannot  be  put  to  the 
^toA  at  all  and  must  be  given  the  expressed  milk  through  mouth  or  nose,  by 
1»on,  medicine  dropper.tube  or  other  instriunents.  Even  stronger  children 
uiay  overexert  themselves  at  the  breast  and  become  faint;  and  therefore 
>K  better  fed  in  the  banning,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  expressed  milk. 
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the  other  hand,  arises  the  difficulty  of  establishing  aod  maintaininic 
on.     The  stimulation  of  powerful  Buckling  which  servrtt  pliyTUo- 
ly  to  this  end  is  absent  or  inadequate.    Even  though  the  inolht*r  is 
;  to  nurse  the  infant,  the  secretion  docs  not  appear  or  appears  only 
H  quantities  and  soon  drica  up.    If  a  wct>nurse  is  employed,  a  con- 
I  of  milk  in  the  mother's  breast  is  threatened  and  again,  on  this  ac- 
tbe  secietion  may  foil.    The  brcast-punip  is  of  some  assistance;  but 
tter  to  substitute  a  stiong  healthy  child  at  the  breast  until  the  supply 
les.     The  wel^nurso  ehould  be  allowed  to  nurse  her  own  chiltl    at 
or  her  excess  output  should  be  expressed  or  pumped.    It  may  be  »-«?U 
t  mother  and  the  nurse  to  exchange  children  several  times  a  day. 
these  circumstances,  of  couree,  we  must  be  absolutely  certain  tliat 
s  is  not  prosent  in  either  the  mother,  the  wet-nurse  or  one  of  the 
n.    A  child  with  lues  or  suspected  of  lues,  on  account  of  the  history 
parents,  may  always  nurse  its  own  mother,  even  when  she  haJs 
ed  free  of  syphilitic  manifestations.    But  euch  a  child  mu^t  never  l>e 
the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse,  although  nothing  can  be  said  against 
;  the  infant  with  expressed  milk  provided  by  her. 
sistent  demand  on  the  breast  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  estab- 
it  and  maintenance  of  the    breast-milk  supply  and  even  whcro 
g  is  for  a  time  impossible,  failure  of  the  breast-milk  supply  is  unneocs- 
'  the  breasts  are  properly  atimulated  by  coirect  and  thorough  man- 
irossion  of  both  breasts  at  least  five  or  six  times  a  day.    The  best 
1  is  to  grasp  the  breast  one  or  two  centimeters  back  of  the  colored 
and   carry  the  milking  motion  toward  the  nipple,   but  without 
e.    This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  last  drop  is  obtaineil.    Mothers 
endantw  soon  become  very  expert  in  draining  the  breasts  in  this  man- 
d  the  supply  of  milk  will  bo  made  to  increase  ratlier  than  be  allowed 
ease. 

-egulating  the  number  of  feedings,  we  must  not  be  influenced,  as  we 
;he  healthy  cliild,  by  the  fact  that  the  ph>-Hiologic  food  requirement 
child  must  bo  met,  with  due  respect  to  the  ptiriods  of  waking  and 
;.  Premature  infants  sleep  almost  constantly  and  must  be  aroused 
ad.  The  artihcial  feeding  of  premature  infants  should  l>c  adopted 
cases  of  extreme  necessity;  it  is  always  a  risky  undertaldng. 
■  life  of  such  a  child,  possessed  of  so  little  reserve  power,  is  seriously 
ered  by  a  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Every  dianhcea  that  occurs  in 
I  few  weeks  of  its  life  should  serve  as  an  absolute  indication  for  the 
ption  of  artificial  feeding  and  the  substitution  of  breast-milk, 
f  difficult  to  say  what  method  of  artificial  feeding  should  be  chosen  in 
wn  case.  All  food  mixtures  have  ocoasiimally  given  good,  but  fai 
lequently  bad  results.  The  usual  milk  dilutions  do  not  give  the 
id  caloric  value.  It  seems  that  buttermilk,  with  the  addition  of 
•and  de.xtrin  in  carefullyrcgulatcdquantities,  basgreatadvantages 
le  usual  mixtuies  recommended.  Yet,  even  with  this  food,  the 
of  disturbance  is  great. 
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—A  fairly  Uu^  percentage  of  premature  infants  readily  over- 
e  all  of  the  obstacles  to  their  development  and  evidence  greater  vitality 
than  could  be  anticipated  at  birth.  Even  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
certainly  by  the  close  of  the  second  or  third  year,  their  differences  from  the 
Qotmal  child  are  cquahzed.  There  are  pecuUarities,  however,  which  even 
later  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  premature  birth ;  such  as  the  tendency, 
greater  than  in  the  full-term  child,  to  rickets,  spasmophilia  and,  especially 
to  ccrtaio  anemic  conditions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  yeai-  of  premature 
life,  if  not  earUer,  a  noticeable  pallor  appears,  which  is,  at  least  in  part,  due 
to  the  insufficient  deposit  of  iron;  which,  as  we  well  know,  accumulates  in 
Wge  store  during  the  later  months  of  fetal  life.  In  this  event,  the  early 
addition  of  iron-containii^  foods  fietjuently  produces  favorable  results. 
When  this  is  unsuccessful,  we  have  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  coi^enital 
insufficiency  of  function  in  the  blood-forming  tissues. 

It  baa  been  said  that  idiocy,  hydrocephalus,  Little's  disease,  and  other 
wotral  spastic  paralyses,  are  more  common  in  premature  children  than  in 
olbcis.  This  seems  to  be  true,  but  their  causation  is  not  to  be  chained  to  the 
fact  oS  premature  birth  in  itself,  but  rather  to  the  conditions  of  disease  in  the 
parcota  which  caused  the  premature  birth  and  arc  also  responsible  for  these 
anomalies  of  the  nervous  system.  Premature  children  of  healthy  parents 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  poorer  prc^nosis,*  in  regard  to  these  compli- 
catjons,  than  children  bom  at  term. 

ASPHYXIA 
By  asphyxia,  is  understood  a  condition  produced  by  interference  with 
Uk  oxygeD  intake  and  the  carbon  dioxide  output  of  the  child.    This  inter- 
ference may  have  developed  while  the  child  is  still  within  the  uterus,  so  that 
it  is  bom  asphyctic,  or  it  may  arise  after  birth. 

1.  Congenital  Asphyxia. — It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  stimulus  to 
tbe  Gr?t  inspiration  is  given  to  the  respiratory  centre  by  an  excess  of  carbon 
<£oxide  and  an  insufficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  as  a  twin  result  of 
iatcmiption  of  the  placental  circulation.  If  this  interruption  happens  before 
thp  delivery  of  the  child 's  head,  respiratory  movements  will  occur  too  early, 
and  may  cause  the  asphyxia.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation  between  the 
tuother  and  child  may  be  occasioned  by  premature  separation  of  the  pla- 
wnta,  by  compression  of  the  umbilical  coi^,  etc, 

Syn^toms. — Two  types  of  asphyxia  are  clinically  distinguishable.  1.  The 
digAtly  asphyctic  cluld  is  born  with  a  deep  blmsh-red  color  (asphyxia 
Hvida)  with  slow  heart  action,  developing  slight  respiratory  movements  or 
pven  apncea,  but  of  good  muscular  tone.  Active  respiration  is  easily  pro- 
duced in  this  child  by  stimulation  of  the  skin  reflexes. 

2,  The  severely  asphyctic  child  with  a  skin  color  resembling  death- 
poBof,  (asphyxia  pallida),  in  whom  all  reflexes  and  all  muscle  tone  have 
(•"wppearpd.    A  very  weak  heart  action  alone  shows  that  Hfe  is  still  present. 

.  '  Tbe  bulipnx  of  the  fontanelle,  which  frequently  occure  in  premature  children  dur- 
BV  the  Koond  half  year,  is  of  no  particular  prognostic  value.  As  a  rule,  the  sli^t 
'' »--•--  — l;-i- :_ .;-„  „jjjj  ^^^  rapid  growth  of  the  brain,  aia- 
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ipted  reepiratioD  has  ceased  and  cannot  be  awakened  by  tbe  ^i""** 

itation. 

topsy  the  signs  of  suffocation  are  seen  in  congestion  of  the  viscera. 

ge  fr<Mn  the  serous  membranes  and,  as  result  of  the  prematuiv 

,  meconium  and  amnionic  fluid  in  the  air  pai<sages. 

oeiB. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  the  milder  form  and  doubtful 

vere  form.     Even  in  the  latter,  the  seemingly  impossible   oiay 

B  be  accomplished  by  proper  methods.    The  claim  has  been  made 

survivors  of  asphyxia  arc  prodisposcd  to  diseases  of  the  central 

y^tem,  (Little  'a  disease  and  idiocy),  but  this  has  not  been  provpd. 

I,  some  inherent  predisposition  of  the  central  ncrvoua  sj'stem 

•resent  when  asphyxia  has  such  marked  scqtielte. 

icent  work  of  Rodda  and  others  on  the  hemorrhagic  disease  of  the 

throws  much  light  upon  this  subject.  It  is  now  generally  reoog- 
A  severely  asphyxiated  infants  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from 
lemorrbfl^,  which  we  believe  to  bo  largely  responsible  for  tbe 
it  paralysis  and  mental  deficiency. 

fiy. — The  most  efficient  means  of  stimulating  the  respiration  is 
requcnt  and  powerful  irritation  of  the  skin.  After  the  aspirated 
lias  been  removed  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  by  means  of  s 
the  new-bom  should  be  quickly  bathed  in  wann  water  and  rubbed 
y  dry.  If  this  does  not  produce  results,  the  child  should  be  plunged 

and  then  immediately  into  warm  wat^r;  a  double  bowl  bath. 
thods  arc  usually  successful  in  the  milder  form  of  afphj-xia. 

severer  form,  more  energetic  mooaures  must  be  adopted.  First  of 
huUic's  method  of  resuscitation,  described  in  obstetrical  works,  the 
ic  of  which  is  generally  recognized,  is  advise<l.  In  addition,  com- 
if  the  thorax,  heart-massage,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  strokes  a  minute, 
imic  traction  and  release  of  the  tongue,  some  forty  or  fifty  times 

may  Ix?  tried. 

ttnatal  Acquired  A^yzia. — ^yhen  asphyxia  develops  after  birth, 
ithcr  to  disease  of  the  central  nervous  sj-stem  or  to  some  disorder 
ulatory  or  respiratory  mechanism  which  interferes  with  the  normal 

oxygen. 

i  condition  actually  develops  in  pulmonary  disease,  in  the  white 
:a  of  BV7)hilis  and  enteritis;  in  heart  li-sions;  in  malformations, 
rj'  apla-sia,  diaphragmatic  hernia,  compression  of  the  trachea  by 
hj-porplaetic  th>'mus);  in  general  discuses  of  the  new-bom,  (lues, 
I  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain  (encephalitis,  congenital  hyditv 

biain  hemorrhage  from  birth  trauma) ;  and  in  weak  premature  in- 
■hom  it  is  usually  combined  with  puhnonarj'  atelectsisis  depentlant 
erfnrt  thoracic  expansion.  Such  a^phj-xin  occurs  soon  after  birth, 
who  has  developed  well  during  the  early  weeks,  suddenly  falls  sub- 
jihyctie  attacks,  the  disturbance  of  the  n-spiiation  is  usually  due  to 
like  infection.  In  premature  children  and  in  those  with  sevTre 
ice  of  nutrition,  spontaneousasphj'ctic  .seizures occur,  the  cau.se  of 
1  never  l)een  definitely  exp]aine<l. 
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Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  diEFers  with  the  disease  which  causes 
the  asphyxia.  The  inspirations  are  infrequent,  gasping,  occur  in  irregular 
eequcnoe  or  are  interspersed  with  long  pauses  during  which  they  are 
OTitwlj-  absent.  The  ^dn  is  blue  and  cyanotic,  the  body-temperature  is 
flubnoinml,  the  extremities  are  cold  and  occasionally  a  slight  edema  is  seen. 
Fin*'  crackling  rAles  are  heard,  from  time  to  time,  over  the  lun^  as  a  result 
ttf  the  atelectatic  process. 

In  fonns  of  asphyxia  which  develop  late,  symptoms  are  tisually  pres- 
ent, such  as  fever,  cough,  retraction  of  the  epigastrium  and  intercostal 
gfmtxa,  which  even  with  negative  lung  findings  indicate  a  catarrhal  pulmo- 
nary diaeaae. 

Diagnoris. — In  the  diagnosis  the  cause  must  always  be  looked  for  first, 
because  the  asphyxia  itself  is  no  more  than  a  symptom. 

Very  frequently  some  developmental  error  which  was  not  and  could  not 
be  discovered  during  life  is  first  seen  at  autopsy.  In  other  cases,  the  findings 
ate  those  (rf  atelectasis,  with  the  conditions  described  in  the  intraruterine 
form  of  asphyxia. 

Prognoils. — The  pn^nosis  depends  entirely  upon  the  cause.  The 
inomalies  named  naturally  give  but  a  poor  outlook.  Lacking  these,  how- 
ever, the  pn^noeis  depends  largely  upon  the  poaaibilitiea  of  treatment 
and  care  and  even  then  the  desired  result  may  not  be  attained. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  congenital  form,  rapid  alternation  from  the  hot 
to  the  cold  bath,  friction  of  the  skin  and  Schultze's  method  may  be  tried. 
The  bert  method  of  all  is  the  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

In  pronatiu^  infants  bom  with  asphyctic  tendencies,  all  causes  of  rapid 
cooiUnft  of  the  body  must  be  avoided  and  special  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food. 

BIRTH  TRAUMATA 

External  Cefhalhebiatoua. 

Syiuptoms. — Cephalhematoma  is  the  term  applied  to  a  hemorrhage  oc- 
curring on  the  second  or  third  day  and  occasionally  later,  over  the  parietal 
booe  or,  more  rarely,  over  other  cranial  bones.  Now  and  then  it  is  bilateral 
and  reaches  its  maximal  size  during  thefifth  or  sixth  day  (Figure  23).  The 
swelling  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  an  egg ;  larger  tumors  are  exceptional.  It  is 
not  sensitive  to  pressure.  Upon  palpation,  a  bard  boundary  line  is  felt  inside 
(ifvhich  the  palpating  finger  seems  to  touch  upon  a  soft  dough-like  hollow. 

During  the  following  weeks,  the  extravasate  is  gradually  resorbed  and  the 
pniostcum  again  becomes  adherent  to  the  bone  and  presents  a  thickened 
niifacp  which  remains  for  a  long  time.  If  the  resorption  occurs  slowly,  a 
ihin  plate  of  bone  is  formed  over  the  tumor  from  the  lifted  periosteum,  which 
i«  recognized  upon  palpation  by  its  pccuhar  parchment-like  rattle.  The 
fWQcnO  well-being  of  the  infant  is  not  disturbed  and  the  body-temperature 
is  not  influenced,  excepting  as  a  result  of  interference  or  of  spontaneous 
ififeeticn,  inflammation  and  pus  formation. 

Etiology. — The  probable  and  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  scalp 
is  displaced  by  pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  parturient  canal  during 
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3ry,  so  that  the  periosteum,  which  is  not  so  closely  adherent  to  tlir 
m  the  new-born  as  in  lat«r  life,  is  loosened.  On  account  of  its  <lolirat<- 
ilarity,  hemorrhage  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone  occurs.  Thi' 
aing  of  the  periosteum  at  the  sutures  is  impossible,  because  hnro  the 
ranium  is  more  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  skull,  a  circuni- 
e  which  limits  the  hematoma  to  the  site  of  the  one  cranial  boiw>. 
r  attempts  at  explanation,  such  as  defects  of  ossification,  dnooni- 
ion  trf  the  head  with  a  resulting  hjperemia  and  rupture  of  vesaelff,  arc 
>busible. 
ne  must  not  fail  to  investigate  the  coi^iUation  and  bleeding  time  at 


Fio    23  — C*ph»lhnnatomB  oi 
UnpiUl.  Mu 

lent  intervals  when  a  cephalhematoma  ia  present  as  it  has  been  repeat- 
shown  to  be  coincident  with  the  development  of  general  hemorrhagic 
se  of  the  new-bom. 

Hagno^. — The  diagnosis  should  give  no  difficulty.  The  inexperienoed 
rver  will  occasionally  be  deceived  by  the  surrounding  bony  wall  and  mil 
ikenly  supposi^  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  defect  of  the  cranial  vault  with 
ulting  meningocele.  A  cephalhematoma  can  alwaj-s  be  distinguished 
a  meningocele  by  its  location.  ^Vhile  the  meningocele  usually  appean 
suture  or  a  fontanelle,  the  hematoma  commonly  covers  the  arch  of  the 
.  Pulsation  of  the  tumor,  ita  increa.se  in  size  when  the  child  cries,  and 
KMsibility  of  its  replacement,  arc  all  indicative  of  meningooelle  ratber 
of  hematoma. 
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Fiton  the  unimport&nt  swelling  of  the  scalp,  the  caput  etuxedajieum,  tt 
diffuse  edema  of  the  soft  parts  which  may  be  present  even  at  birth  and  which 
aoon  dia^peara,  the  cephalhematoma  is  distinguished  by  its  limitation  to 
ooe  cranial  bone. 

Prognosig. — The  pn^nosis  is  good  providwi  that  infection  is  avoided. 
In  fcbe  latter  case,  it  becomes  doubtful;  for  bone  caries,  meningitis  and  sepsis 
may  threaten  the  life  of  the  child  if  the  pus  is  not  immediately  evacuated. 

l^ectmeiit. — Usually  treatment  is  not  necessary  when  the  process  runs 
its  natural  course.  Because  of  the  danger  of  infection,  it  is  best  to  await 
qxntaDeous  recovery.  Only  when  the  resorption  of  the  extravasate  takes 
too  long,  may  aseptic  puncture  be  requited.  When  symptoms  of  an 
infection  occur,  i,  e.,  redness  of  the  skin,  fever,  etc.,  suigica]  interference 
ia  oeoeaBary. 

Internal  Cephalhematoua 
In  very  rare  cases,  hemorrhage  between  the  cranial  bones  and  the  dura 
mater  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  external  hemorrhage.  This  is  termed 
internal  cephalhematoma.  This  will  occur,  however,  only  when  a  fracture, 
fran  birth  trauma,  is  present  or  when  an  external  («travasate  passes 
Umxigh  the  skull  by  way  of  some  ossification  defect  in  the  frontal  or  occi- 
pital bone.  Symptomsof  cerebral  pressure  indicate  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  those  manifestations  of  cerebral  piessure 
which  are  caused  by  hemorrhage  in  the  menii^ea  or  in  the  brain  by  the 
•bseoce  of  blood  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture. 

The  prognosis  of  an  epidural  hemorrhage  is  doubtful.  With  symptoms 
of  cerebral  pressure,  the  aspiration  of  the  extravasate  may  be  oeceasary 
liter  its  location  has  been  determined  by  exploratory  puncture. 

Cerebrai,  Hemorrhage 

In  difficult  instnmiental  labors  and  rarely  in  normal  labors  so  great  a 
compression  may  be  produced  that  evidences  of  cerebral  pressure  occur. 
Such  children  are  bom  asphyctic,  the  respiratory  action  is  weak  and  trreg- 
nW,  the  pulse  is  eIow.  If  the  asphyxia  does  not  yield  to  proper  treatment 
and  if  convulsions  and  paralyses  also  appear,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
OMKlition  is  caused  by  pressure  alone  and  cerebral  hemorrhages  must 
be  conadered. 

Etiology. — The  trauma  which  causes  the  hemorrhage  does  not  necessarily 
MUBB  severe  deformities,  fissures,  or  fractures  of  the  cranium.  Frequently 
ttemorrh^e  occurs  without  external  injury  and  this  even  when  the  dehv- 
«iy  »-ft8  not  particularly  difficult.  The  cause  is  rather  to  be  found  in  an 
overlapfHng  of  the  cranial  bones  with  a  resulting  congestion,  rupture  of  the 
wssels,  etc. 

Hecent  work  on  hemorrhagic  disease  of  the  new-bom  leads  us  to  believe 
that  a  vwy  large  percentage  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrlu^e  aie  due  to  this 
<lisease  rather  than  to  traumatism  as  indicated  by  the  author. 

Sjmptoins.— The  clinical  picture  is  caused  by  the  excessive  intradural 
Sopor,  slow  pulse,  irregular  or  intermittent  respiration,  a  bulging 
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ry  tense  fontanelle,  strabismus,  paralyses  and  especially  convulsi 
e  obseived.  The  deep  and  continuous  sleep,  the  sopor,  and  the  im- 
:t  respiration,  in  ca^cs  in  which  postnatal  asphyxia  is  increased  rather 
mprovcd  by  the  usual  methods  of  treatment,  justify  the  suspicion  of 
"al  hemorrhage. 

favorable  cases,  even  setioiia  cerebral  symptoms  disappear,  after 
J  daj-s,  without  leaving  a  fraeo  of  a  brain  lesion.  Quite  frequently, 
'er,  epileptiform  convulsions  or  paralyses  develop  earlier  or  later  as 
ices  of  permanent  cerebral  injuiy. 

autopsy,  in  those  children  who  die  with  symptoms  of  severe  asphj-xia, 
d  subdmal  or  subarachnoid  hematoma  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
rrhagcs  over  the  ceiebcUum  are  moro  rare,  as  are  those  at  the  base  and 

ventricles.  Hemorrhages  into  the  brain  substance  are  exceptional 
lobably  occur  more  frequently  than  is  geneially  believed.  They 
lually  very  minute  in  character  and  only  discovered  at  autopej'  bj- 
K^pical  examination,  or,  in  case  of  recovery,  are  either  completely 
jed — giving  no  subsequent  symptoms  or  are  a  large  factor  in  the  later 
)pment  of  so-called  "Little's  Disease." 

agnoBis. — The  differentiation  of  hemorrhage  from  malformation  o( 
ain,  especially  when  visible  injuries  arc  absent,  is  very  difficult.  In 
ful  cases  lumbar  puncture  is  advisable.  Cerebrospinal  fluid  oon- 
g  blood,  with  a  large  number  of  broken  down  or  crenatcd  red  blood- 
is  evidence  favoring  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Aluch 
lation  may  be  obtained  from  a  test  of  the  coagulation  and  bleeding 
a  cases  of  suspected  cerebral  hemorrtiage.  A  delayed  coagulation  and 
ng  time  combined  with  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  makes 
iagnosis  almost  certain,  and  points  to  the  immediate  neccsaty  of 
taneous  injections  of  whole  blood. 

DgnosiB. — -The  piognoi^is  should  always  be  made  reservedly,  even  if 
mifestations  of  intracranial  pressure  disappear  within  a  few  daj's. 
langer  of  some  permanent  effect  upon  cerebral  function  remains. 
"ses,  idiocy  and  epilepsy  are  not  infrequently  the  late  sequels  of  Huch 
n.  With  symptoms  of  great  pressure,  the  attempt  to  puncture  and  to 
to  the  extravasatc  may  be  considered. 

Heuatoma  of  the  Sternocleidomastoid 
a  result  of  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the  neck  muscles,  especially  the 

mastoid,  the  trapezius,  or  the  scaleni,  hemorrhage  into  the  muscular 
occurs.    Such  ruptures  may  occur  as  easily  in  spontaneous  labor  as  in 

a!  birth.  An  extreme  rotation  of  the  head  is  enough  to  cause  such  an 
to  the  muscle.    Sjinptomatically  wo  notice,  soon  after  birth,  a  small 

ig  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon 's  ej^t  on  the  neck.    This  swelling  is 

3  not  painful  and  is  covered  by  intact  skin. 

c  hematoma  of  the  muwle  and  (ho  scar  formation  which  follows  the 

>tion  of  the  blood  must  lie  distinguishe<l  from  a  form  of  cicatrization 

ed  in  infra-uterine  life,  which  is  probably  a  more  common  cause  of 

jck  than  this  injur>'. 
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Thenpy. — Since  the  hematoma  is,  as  a  rule,  resorbed  spontaneously 
vithin  a  few  weeks,  gentle  massage  and  passive  motion  are  to  be  advised. 
However,  the  [>o6sibi>ity  of  a  coDbracturc  of  the  muscle  developing  as  an 
after-result  of  the  hematoma  with  the  resultant  wry-neck  (captU  ^stipum) 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Paralyses 

(a)  Paralysis  of  ttie  Brachial  Plexus. — ^This  form  of  paralysis  in  the  new- 
born is  the  result  of  pressure  upon  or  rupture  of  the  nerve  plexus  in  normal 
labor  aod  more  frequently  in  instrumental  delivery. 

It  wiD  be  remembered  that  the  brachial  plexus  consists  of  a  combination 
of  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  with  the  first 
thoracic.  It  supplies  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  the  arm  and  the  forearm. 
Injur>'  to  the  plexus  occurs  most  fre- 
queatlyat  Erb's  point,  which  hes  two 
to  three  centimeters  above  the  clav- 
icle. Electric  stimulation  at  this  point 
produces  contraction  of  the  deltoid, 
the  triceps,  the  biceps,  the  brachio- 
radialis,  the  supinators  and  the  infra- 
^natus  muscles.  Accordingly,  the 
paralysis  is  usually  of  the  so-called 
Erb'stype,afTcGtingthe  muscle  groups 
Damed,  but  not  disturbing  sensation. 

^mptoms.  —  Immediately  after 
birth,  the  arm  lies  immovable  and  lax 
and  IB  rotated  inward.  The  palm  of 
the  hand  is  directed  outward  and 
backward.  Reflex  movement,  by  flex- 
ion of  the  arm  cannot  be  ehcited  by 
pill  pricks,  to  which  the  normal  arm 

readily  responds.     The  paralysU  is      *'"'   21— airtt  i^j™,"*  ""b  ^.  upper 
e^Mully  noticeable  when  the  child 
is  lifted  up,  the  paralyzed  member  hanging  relaxed  by  its  side  (Figure  24). 

A  second  type  of  birth  paralysis,  the  so-called  paralysis  of  the  forearm, 
ii  more  rare.  In  this  form,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cervical  and  the  first  thoracic  nerves  are  affected.  This  involves  a  paralysis 
of  the  forearm,  the  smaller  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  the  flexors  and  exten- 
mn  of  the  fingers.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  disturbances  of  sensation. 
Some  cases  also  show  manifestations  of  Klumpke's  paralysis,  oculopupil- 
Wy  symptoms,  contracted  pupil,  narrowed  palpebral  fissure  and  retraction 
of  the  bulb.  Frequently  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  first  type  are  involved 
also  in  these  cases  and  the  paralysis  may  be  equally  distributed  in  the  arm 
tod  forearm  (Figure  25). 
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jstod  for  some  time,  tbe  muBclee  give  tho 
)phy,  flail-joint  and  contracturoe  ensue, 
children  dying  from  concurrent  diacaBcs,  who 

hematomatas,  tears,  and  the  presence  <rf 
us. 

of  birth  paralyses  is  difficult,  especially  in 
urea  and  luxations  occurring  during  dcliverj- 

by  similar  disturbances  of  mobility.    Sepa- 
lead  of  the  humerus  is  especially  important. 


Fio.  2n.— Irf'ft  Hdrd  uniUtrrmI  bLrth  Hnl)-*! 
allhrti>rLiln»ve(BrrlLnChildnD'*A*]-1um>. 

oally  occur  together.  Error  in  diagnosut  may 
n  and  by  an  X-ray  picture  of  the  fracture  or 
ontour  of  the  shoulder,  as  seen  from  above, 
lialocation.  H>pcrpronation  and  early  ccm- 
,ive.  Careful  general  examination  and  the 
vent  confusion  with  luetic  pseudoparalysis 

paralj-nis  of  the  arm.  Complete  restoration 
id  in  mild  cases  results  within  a  few  weeks: 
ifh  any  too  great  certainty.  In  the  forearm 
,  the  prognosis  is  much  less  favorable.    If  no 
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imivovcnaent  or  but  partial  recovery  takes  place  by  the  fourth  month,  there 
is  Dothing  more  to  be  hoped  for. 

Tnatment — The  treatment  should  attempt  to  prevent  atrophy  and 
contracture.  At  first,  gentle  massage  and  passive  movements  are  indicated. 
L&tcx,  faradization  and  galvanization  may  be  used  two  or  three  timea  a 
week..  If  paxalysifi  remains,  recent  experience  has  shown  that  operative 
interfereneo  (sutuie  of  nerve  trunks,  separation  of  adhesions,  or  tendon 
ttmn^antation),  may  be  efficacious. 

(6)  Fftdal  Paraly^. — Facial  paralysis  is  frequently  a  result  of  birth 
injury. 

The  cause  must  be  sought  in  trauma  to  the  peripheral  route  of  the  facial 
DOTve.  ParalyBis  of  the  facialis  is  three  times  as  common  in  cases  of  forceps 
delivery  as  in  spontaneous  birth,  doubtless  because  of  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  foro^»  upon  the  nerve.  However,  the  pressure  upon  irregularities  of  the 
pchac  outlet,  especially  in  contracted  pelvis,  must  be  conmdered. 

The  symptoms  are  those  generally  seen  in  facial  paralysis.  In  the  act  of 
crying,  the  mouth  is  drawn  toward  the  normal  side  (Fig.  26)  and  frequently 
the  eye  on  the  palsied  side  cannot  be  completely  closed.  The  paralysis  is 
ennmonly  unilateral.  In  di^noas,  a  congenital  nerve  defect  or  peripheral 
or  centra]  site  must  beexcluded.  A  double  paralysis  is  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  thi«  cause. 

The  prtigDOsis  is  generally  favorable.  In  most  cases  the  palsy  disap- 
piars  within  a  few  days;  or,  in  slower  process,  by  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
Continued  paralyus  is  rare  and  always  arouses  a  suspicion  of  a  more  re- 
iDote  etiology. 

The  treatment  consists  of  faradization  with  weak  currents.  It  should  be 
uwd  only  if  the  paralysis  shows  no  improvement  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBIUCUS 
During  fetal  life,  the  umbilical  cord  forms  the  Gonnection  between  the 
mother  and  the  fetus.  It  contains,  besides  the  remnants  of  embryonic 
organs  (the  yolk-stalk  and  the  allant<Hs),  two  arteries  and  a  vmn  covered 
by  the  anmion  and  imbedded  in  Wharton 's  jelly.  The  anatomic  structure  of 
these  channels  differs  from  that  of  other  vessels.  The  walls  ai'e  thick,  and 
weQ  supplied  with  muscle  fibres  and  elastic  tissue.  They  contain  no  vasa 
vuorum,  so  impraiant  for  the  nutrition  of  the  vessels  themselves.  The 
Uood  from  the  placenta  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  body  of 
the  child.  Here  the  vein  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passed 
into  the  portal  vein,  while  the  other,  the  ductus  venosus  arantii,  opens 
(tir«ctly  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood  passes  through  the  fetal 
orculation  and  is  finally  carried  back  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
trteries  which  arise  from  the  hypogastric  vessels. 

The  circulation  of  the  umbilical  vessels  stops  when  the  first  respirations 
occur.  On  account  of  the  opening  up  of  the  lungs  the  umbilical  blood-pres- 
Aire  falls,  the  arteries  and  the  veins  contract  by  means  of  the  large  amount 
of  dastic  tissue  present  in  their  walls  and  force  out  the  remaining  blood. 
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t(  tlift  ulwnco  of  the  vaaa  vaiwnun  and  therefore  of  all  Dulritive 
III!  umbilical  cord  dries  up.  Thia  mummification  cannot  bo  can- 
vital  phenomenon,  as  it  was  once  believed  to  be.  It  foUon'a  even 
stump  is  separati^d  from  the  body  of  the  child  and  is  kept  warm 
Warmth  and  moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  decay  of  the 
rho  phyaolofiic  diyini;  is  usually  completed  by  the  fourth  day. 
it  with  it,  a  circumscritH'd  inflammation  at  the  navel  occurs  which 
e  separation  of  the  Btunip,  usually  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  Tlie 
wound  lies  deeper  thanthcwalls  of  the  abdomen,  in  a  email  f imnd- 
iprossion  foniiod  by  the  retraction  of  the  intra-abdominal  portion 
nbilioal  veswls.  A  period  of  about  throe  weeks  is  nocesar>'  for 
IK  of  the  wound. 

lults  of  the  cessation  of  tho  blood  flow,  thrombi  immediately  fona 
ra-alNlominal  portion  of  the  umbilical  vessels.  These  thrombi  at? 
organized  by  tho  growth  of  connective  tissue  from  the  intima 
vcfwcls  are  completely  closed  {cndarterilia  Mileranx).  The  iim- 
in  bocomoh  tho  li^montum  teres  cxtoading  from  the  umlMlicus  to 
the  arteries  become  tho  lateral  vesico  umbilical  ligaments,  which 
I  tho  navel  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

Congenital  Anomalies 
UaoMnHinitieal  navel)  is  formed  bytheextonsioQof  the  skin  fmn 

over  the  cord,  so  that  after  the  cord  has  faQcn  off  the  usual  funnel- 

epression  is  al»ent.    The  umbilical  wound  lies  at  the  apex  of  s 

n  which,  in  moet  eases,  is  gradually  retiaoted.  but  which  may  tv- 

raanently. 

imnion  nKvel,  on  the  contrary,  is  caused  by  the  spreading  of  the 

sheath  of  the  cord  which  is  nonually  eMmt^-u-d  to  the  siia  U  the 
K*  cord.   This  may  spread  to  the  sin-'  of  a  dollar  owr  the  ^'■Jofninal 

The  mummifieatioD  and  falling  off  of  the  cwd  W^\t9  a  *kin  deft^rt 

&n.<a,  n'hich  usially  b<<ak  by  cranuUiicin.  Bo:h  these  aacMnali^ 
fc'ss  and  require  iK>  sj^iviJ  tivainteni, 

ia  >t  lite  umbilical  cocil  i  f>ivU~.^':r  u.-»^,7Co,x  tiT^-'-:  .  ^  cxr 
it.  its  oripn  is  to  Iv  irA,»i  lo  ihf  >-c:sAi  ■.^:Cz-:a!.  ivmia  wiii.-h 
o  the  *>rt«nl  iihv.Th  4^'  ViAj  Ufr.    A  Vvc  .t'  i=.;««af  wti.-i  -ixy^i 

i"  i":v  v.r.-.! .!';.-aJ  (\it-.5.  A  tiTrr  v.v.-.i.ir  tirz.s  »3  "b;  ^=r.-Ll---ai  a:e, 
■:•■".",«  «v  :iif  t.'.r.i.v  1*  S.N  •r}.TT<=i'i:*'T,"  "J.:^:  "Jv  :\:c:^c.'f  r.'^T  V  **« 
it..     VS."  h.-^'^.A  ,^"tr■T.  e-">T.Tji.Ti*  .■■rrr  .■rcirs  "  "ii^  '-^  ■-■;.«.-.:»», 


■  :;ir  ,-:r'.  !ii»  *cik-ii"-- 
T>r:Ti"  ijt  >t«fO  'ai'^L  .if. 
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Tbe  treatment  consists,  generally,  in  prompt  laparotomy,  reposition 
and  niture  of  the  edges  of  the  skin.  Only  in  rare  cases  should  any  depend- 
tnob  be  placed  upon  spontaneous  healing;  it  has  rarely  been  observod. 

Persistence  of  &e  On^halomeseiitenc  Duct. — The  omphalomeseoteric 
dsct,  which  passes  from  the  intestine  to  th&  yolk  sac,  is  normally  obliter- 
ated by  the  end  of  the^second  month  of  fetal  life.  If  this  does  not  occur,  a 
oonimunicstioD  between  the  ileum  and  the  umbilicus  remains — a  patent 
Meckel's  diverticulum. 

This  rare  anomaly  prevents  the  healing  of  the  umbilical  wound  after 
the  oord  has  separated.  A  secretion  appears  and  close  examination  reveals  a 
fistula  from  which  a  turbid  fluid  exudes.  This  fluid,  upon  investigation 
proves,  by  its  odor  and  its  microscopic  and  chemical  features,  to  be  intes- 
tinal content.  DiverticuUe  also  occur,  which  have  been  obliterated  upon 
Uw  intestinal  side,  but  remain  open  at  the  umbilicus  and  which  secrete  small 
■mounts  of  an  alkalin  fluid  resembling  intestinal  juice. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  surgical  removal  of  the  diverticulum. 
Fistuls  due  to  persistence  of  the  urachus.  Nonnally  the  urinary  bladder 
IB  developed  from  the  urachus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  organ  obUterates 
and  fonns  the  median  vesical  ligament.  If  this  latter  portion  remains  patent 
as  jl  does  in  i  are  cases,  a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  the  umbil- 
icus is  established  with  consequent  leakage  of  urine  from  the  fistula  at  the 
tuvel.  The  fluid  may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid. 

Etiulogically  this  malformation  depends  upon  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
mge  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  by  normal  means  such  as  phimosb, 
[ffeputial  adhesions,  etc. 

In  the  treatment,  the  existence  of  obstructions  must  be  sought  for.  The 
fistula  should  be  cauterized  after  the  natural  urinary  passages  have  been 
opened.   In  some  cases,  the  edges  must  be  freshened  and  sutured. 

Infections  of  thb  Umbilicus 

Any  delay  in  the  separation  of  the  umbilical  stump  and  in  the  heaUng 
of  the  wound  (see  page  133)  shoidd  direct  our  suspicion  to  a  possible  infection 
d  the  wQijnd,  compUcating  the  physiologic  process.  The  distinction  be- 
tmeo  the  normal  and  the  diseased  umbilical  wound  cannot  be  too  sharply 
drawn.  Practically,  the  wound  should  be  considered  infected  whenever 
inAsfflination  appears  and  the  temperature  rises  after  the  stump  has 
sloughed.  The  infection  which  is  usually  due  to  cocci,  more  rarely  to 
bacilli,  is  localised  in  the  stump  or  in  the  umbihcal  wound  or  may  extend 
from  either.  Apparently  normal  healing  does  not  predicate  the  absence  of 
tofection;  for  serious  extensive  infections  often  occur  without  the  usual 
visUe  signs  oi  inflammation. 

According  to  location,  we  may  classify  the  diseases  of  the  umbilical 
■tump,  t.g.,  irregularity  of  physiologic  mummiflcation,  gangrene,  etc.; 
locaHnd  inflaounation  of  the  umbilicus,  as  blcnnonhea,  ulcer,  fungus, 
(■nphalitis,  gangrene  of  the  umbiUcus;  and  finally  general  infections  starting 
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as  focus  as  arterial  thrombosis,  periarteritis,  venous  thrtHsboaiB, 
iphlebitis. 

thei'  classification  in  common  use  is  dictated  by  the  severity  of  the 
It  distinguishes: 

D  DlBKASES  OF  THE  UMBILICAL  WoUND. 

Delayed  healing. 
Blennorrhea. 
Ulceration  and  fungus. 
Circumscribed  omphahtis. 
Gangrene  of  the  stump. 

SBE  Diseases  op  the  Uhbiucal  Woond. 
Umbilical  gangrene. 
Arterial  and  venous  thrombosis. 
Periarteritis  and  periphlebitis. 

ctions  of  the  umbilical  wound,  particularly  of  the  more  severe  for^u^ 
icreased  continually  duiing  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  great 
J  in  our  knowledge  of  asepsis.  The  obstetrician  has  teamed  to  use 
measures  of  prophylactic  asepsis,  especially  in  the  care  of  the  umbil- 
mp.  The  dry  method  of  treatment  has  proved  especially  uicfuL 
mp  of  the  cord  is  wrapped  in  clean  sterile  linen  or  gauie  rather  than 
'nt  cotton,  which  adheres  too  readily,  and  is  then  held  by  the  usual 
nal  binder.  All  antiseptic  fluids  and  ointments  are  avoided  because 
ist  warmth  delay?  mummification  and  fosters  decay.  The  drying 
is  usefully  hastened  by  means  of  such  dusting  powder  as  bolus 
)r  bismuth  aubgallate  in  small  quantity.  As  soon  as  the  dressing 
8  moist  or  soiled  it  should  be  changed,  great  care  being  takeo  to 
earing  the  cord. 

i  same  dry  method  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  the  umbilical  wound 
e  cord  scpaiates.  Especially  is  it  necessary,  if  sloughing  occurs  early 
tre  is  much  exudation  from  the  wound,  to  avoid  anything  that  will 
t  free  drainage. 

)rivate  practice  the  daily  bath  presents  no  dangers  but  in  crowded 
ions,  where  the  possibility  of  local  infection  exists,  it  is  safer  not  to 
he  ohild  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

Gangreke  of  the  Stump 
igrenc  of  the  stump,  or  irphacelua,  recognized  by  the  strong  odor  of 
Lhe  discolored  appearance  and  the  moisture  of  the  Ftump  of  the  cord, 
ising  resorption  fever,  develops  only  when  the  cord  is  not  properly 
3r  and  when  dressing  materials  arc  used  which  prevent  drjHi^. 
utment  con^sts  in  the  removal  of  the  decayed  tissue  by  means 
ftctual  cautery.    If  this  is  done  soon  enough  rapid  healing  lemltt;  if 
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not,  the  poeedbility  of  septic  iofection  or  of  toxemia  from  the  gangrenous 
area  threatens. 

Blennorrhea 
Bxcoriation  <rf  the  TTmbilicuB. — 'Blennorrhea  is  that  condition  in  which 
a  Beropurulent  or  punilent  accretion  occurs  from  the  umbihcal  tvoimd  after 
the  stump  has  been  sloughed,  the  depression  in  the  skin  being  shghtly 
reddened  and  indolent  granulations  at  the  base  of  the  wound  being  covered 
with  a  mucopurulent  exudate.  The  flow  of  the  secretion  is  obstructed  by 
the  anatomic  relations,  the  retraction  of  the  wound  beneath  the  level  and 
within  the  overlapping  folds  of  the  skin.  In  consequence  and  often  by  aid 
oC  otMutricting  bandages,  the  inflammation  frequently  spreads  to  the 
netg:faboring  periarterial  tissue  and  to  the  newly  formed  thrombi  in  the 
arteries,  which  become  involved  in  s  purulent  decomposition  for  siHne 
diBtanoe.  In  this  way,  something  resembling  a  fistula  is  formed  into  which  a 
probe  may  be  introduced  for  several  inches  and  from  which  large  quantities 
td  pus  may  be  expressed. 

The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  continuous  flow  (A  the  secretion  from 
the  wound.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  formation  of  pus  in  the 
navel,  even  though  it  be  extremely  abimdant,  is  insufficient  baeis  for  a 
diagnosia  of  general  umbilical  sepsis.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  pus 
formation  in  the  navel  is  associated  with  serious  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  to  look  for  other  causes  of  the  major  iUness. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  infection  larely  spreads  to  the  hypo- 
gastric arteries  because  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  thrombi. 

By  way  of  treatment  it  is  of  first  importance  to  provide  free  drainage. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  strips  of  gauze  and  the  free  use  of  anti- 
septic powders  rather  favor  the  continuance  of  the  infective  process  than 
promote  free  drainage  and  granulation.  Sometimes  the  pus  may  be  care- 
fully raqnessed  f  nun  the  fistula  several  times  daily.  Occasionally,  it  may  be 
Qeceesary  to  open  the  fistula  by  means  of  incision  made  over  a  grooved 
director  to  insure  proper  di^ns^.  If  this  is  done  and  if  the  child  is  pro- 
tected from  disturbances  of  nutrition,  the  blennorrhea  heats  rapidly. 
Blight  dusting  with  antiseptic  powders  may  aid  in  the  formation  of  granu- 
lations. The  development  of  pyodermia  around  the  umbQicus  maybe 
prevented  by  the  use  of  ointments. 

UiCBiucAL  Ulceh 
Umbilical  ulcer  may  occur  primarily  or  in  connection  with  blennorrhea. 
In  this  condition  there  is  loss  of  tissue,  varying  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  dimneter  of  circular  or  irregular  area  surrounded  by  a  tharply 
defined  infiltrated  edge,  the  base  of  the  lesion  being  covered  with  pus  or  a 
thick  white  exudate.  In  some  cases,  it  resembles  the  primary  lesion  of 
syphilis.  There  are  no  general  sympioms,  excepting  fever.  The  prc^osis 
a  favorable,  although  local  or  general  infection  of  the  wound  may 
iriK  (Rg.  27). 
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TM.  37. — Small  umbilical  ul«r. 


Fio    23  — Oranuloina  (FuqiuiI  o[  tha  umbillcm 
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The  Ireatment  consists  in  cleanliness,  with  the  application  of  moist  or 
dry  beat,  the  surrounding  skin  being  protected  with  petrolatum.  Peroxide 
tA  bydrogeD  and  antiseptic  powders  and,  in  some  cases,  the  salts  of  mercury 
usrd  to  ointment  or  powder  form  give  excellent  results.  Rapid  healing  is 
often  had  upon  the  application  of  a  little  calomel. 

Diphtheria  of  the  umbiUcus  appears  as  a  flat  ulceration  covered  by  a 
heavy  membrane,  around  which  there  is  a  hard  and  often  a  widespread 
inflammatory  deposit.  The  diagnoas  should  always  be  confirmed  by 
bacteriologic  examination.  The  prognosis  Ln  cases  treated  early  is  not  bad. 
Later  cases,  unrecognized,  may  die  of  cardiac  complications.  Antitoxin, 
in  ccnnbination  with  local  applications,  is  indicated. 

UuBiLicAL  Fungus  (Granulobja  of  the  Umbilicus) 
If  healing  is  long  delayed,  the  excessive  secretion  and  pus  formation 
may  produce  a  granulomatous  tumor,  the  granuloma  or  fungus  of  the 
umbilicus.  This  growth  appears  as  a  small  red  tumor  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a 
hasel-nut,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  umbilicus.  At  times  the  growth  is 
hidden,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  only  when  the  apposed  surfaces  are  forcibly 
vpuat^  (Fig.  28). 

Besides  the  granulomata,  enteroteratomata  and  adenomata  rarely 
occur.  These  arise  from  inverted  rests  of  the  omphalomesenteric  duct 
wfaidi  have  been  separated  by  a  process  of  constriction  from  their  point  of 
origin.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  fungus  by  their  smooth  surface, 
the  latter  being  rough  or  papilliform.  In  diagnosis  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  protruding  fistula  of  the  urachus  or  a  prolapse  of  the  persisting 
onphalomesenteric  duct  may  simulate  a  tumor.  (See  page  135.)  A  mistake 
oi  the  one  for  the  other  may  have  serious  results,  since  the  treatment  indi- 
cated for  granuloma  may  cause  perforation  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  bowel. 
In  the  treatment  of  smaller  granulomata,  the  application  of  the  silver 
utnte  pencil  or  of  chloracetic  acid  is  usually  sufficient  to  shrink  the  gran- 
ulation tissue.  Larger  tumors  must  be  ligated  and  cut  off  with  scissors  or 
mnoved  by  cauterization. 

Omphalitis  (Acute  Inflahhation  op  the  Umbiucal  Ring) 
Omphalitis,  an  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  ring  and  the  surrounding 
Aia  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  may  occur  secondarily  to  blennorrhea 
and  ulcer,  as  well  as  primarily  in  the  normal  healing  of  the  umbilical 
wound.  In  the  latter  event  it  arises  from  small  fissures  at  the  edge  of  the 
ring.  The  skin  about  the  umbOicus  becomes  reddened  and  infiltrated. 
TW  abdominal  walls  are  tense,  while  to  avoid  pain,  which  is  increased  by 
PVBty  movement,  the  diaphragmatic  breathing  is  extremely  shallow  or 
Mitiiely  absent  and  the  more  active  costal  breathing  is  compensatory.  To 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdomen,  the  legs  are  flexed.  The  temperature 
risea  and  with  the  development  of  symptoms  of  more  intense  inflammation 
the  teneral  health  of  the  patient  is  affected. 
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!le  prognosis  is  favorable  if  the  affected  area  is  small.  In  cases  at 
leive  infiltration  it  must  be  carefully  made,  for  there  is  danger  that  the 
nunation  may  spread  into  the  deeper  parts  and  that  a  oompUcatiny 
onitis  may  ensue. 

'he  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  moist  or  dry  heat.  If  an 
ess  forms,  it  must  be  incised  at  the  proper  time.  la  obetinate  and  wido- 
iding  infiltration,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  infected  area  freely. 

Gangrene  of  the  Uubiucus 
Umbilical  gangrene,  so  frequent  in  bygone  days  is  now,  fai^ipily,  hiirdly 
Been.    It  is  usually  secondary  to  some  one  of  the  above  mentioned  con- 
ns.   It  may  be  primaiy  in  cachectic  infants.    Discolored,  vilc-ancllinK 
e  necroses  spread  over  large  areas  of  the  abdominal  skin.    In  especially 
'e  cases,  the  inflammatory  process  extend?  to  the  deeper  tissues,  causins 
onitis  and  even  intestinal  perforation.     With  fever,  collapse,    an*! 
mely  severe  general  sjonptoms,  this  disease,  the  prognosis  of  which  is 
ult,  goes  on  to  death.    But  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  btaling  by 
Illation  has  occurred  after  sloughing  of  the  phlegmonous  areas, 
'reatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.    Beyond  the  local  treatment  adviae<I 
ivngrene,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  conditions  of  feeding  and  nutri- 
in  order  that  the  patient's  resistance  may  be  raised. 

Migratory  Infection 
.  general  tendency  to  spread  and  to  lead  to  septic  and  p>'emic  infections 
aractcristic  of  this  class  of  umbilical  diseases.  The  general  infection 
be  brought  about  by  a  purulent  necrosis  of  the  vessel  thrombi  or 
igh  the  lymph  channels  as  an  extcndit^  lymphadenitis. 
.  migratory  infection  of  the  umbiUcal  arteries  is  the  more  common  form, 
lis  condition,  we  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  a  periarteritis,  recognized  at 
[)sy  as  a  seropumlent  infiltration  of  the  perivascular  connective  tissue, 
directly  causes  an  inflammation  in  the  preperitoneal  apace  and  later  of 
)eritoneum,  with  a  consequent  general  peiitonitis  (Fig.  29).  In  rare 
,  the  process  descends  in  the  preperitoneal  space  and  breaks  externally 
Igh  the  inguinal  ring,  causing  funiculitis,  orchitis  and  phlegmon  of  ihe 
nal  region,  the  so-called  preperitoneal  phlegmon.  Thrombo-artenlis 
)re  rare.  It  differs  from  periarteritis,  whith  more  often  follows  the 
al  healing  of  the  umbilical  wound,  in  that  it  arises  from  pus  formation 
le  tcrtnious  of  the  umbiUcal  arteries  and  frequently  accompanies 
lorrhea.  It  is  probable  that,  favored  by  improper  treatment  which 
:  to  keep  the  wound  open,  the  purulent  necrosis  of  the  thrombus 
ds,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  hypogastric  arteries  and  thence  causes  a 
al  pyemia.  Arterial  thromboaa  and  periarteritis  may  occur  together. 
I  disease  of  the  umbilical  vein,  l>'mphangitis  alone  b  hardly  ever 
ved,  because  of  the  flight  development  of  the  perivascular  tissue.  In 
vessel,  thrombophlebitis,  or  a  combination  of   thrombo-  and    peri- 
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phlebitiB  is  more  frequent.  The  disease  <tf  the  vein  leads  to  peritonitis  or 
hepfttitia  or  both,  resulting  frequently  in  multiple  abeceaees. 

Of  the  ayinpt<mis  of  this  disease,  fever,  only,  ia  first  observed;  the  cause 
of  which  is  the  more  obscure  because  the  umbilical  wound,  in  eveu  cases  of 
veoous  infection,  is  usually  completely  healed.  But  as  soon  as  the  peri- 
tonitis or  pyemia  develops,  the  picture  ia  one  of  severe  general  septic 


Tit.  M.— Arteritif  tni  pmiarteriUi   of  the  nmbniol.  Tsaeli.     Mueoeurultnt  infiltntion 
ol  Ihoitottol  unlla  uh)  tlie  pcTiBrtarikt  oooBertive'tiuue  citending  to  tha  urinuy  li1mdd«T. 


infection,  often  showing  pyenuc  metastases.  Icterus,  as  is  well  known,  is 
oammni  in  venous  disease.  This  complication,  if  the  disease  spreads 
Jowly,  may  occasionally  occur  during  the  second,  third  or  even  the  fourth 
tDooth.  Abscesses  of  the  liver  may  also  be  postponed  to  so  late  a  period. 

The  pragDoeis  is  bad  in  shnost  all  cases.  Exceptionally  the  purulent 
(nwen  may  be  arrested  and  encapsulation  may  ensue  before  the  appear- 
Uice  of  general  infection. 

The  treatment  is  that  generally  indicated  in  septic  inrection. 
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Tetands  Neonatobdu 
tiology, — Tetanus  in  the  new-born  is  distinguished  from  that  in  the 
,  only  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  port  of  entry.  Almost  invaiiably  the 
lical  wound  is  icbponsible  for  the  invasion  oi  the  micro-oigani^m.  TTie 
i  hands  of  those  who  care  for  the  child  and  especially  hands  soiled  with 
m  earth  or  floor  dust,  the  noimal  medium  for  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
'  the  infection.    Occasionally  the  materials  for  the  dresaings  (bttlus 

may  come  imder  suspicion  as  canicrs  of  the  infection, 
"he  demonstration  of  the  bacillus  is  possible.  For  this  purpose,  the  uin> 
il  wound  is  scraped  with  a  shaip  curette  and  the  material  so  oblainftl 
jected  into  a  mouse.    The  organism  docb  not  cause  local  inflamiii*- 
cbanges  in  the  wound.     If  inflammation  does  occur,  we  have  to  d<>al 

a  mixed  infection  (pyt^nic  oi^anisms). 

'he  pathologic  findings  are  those  of  congestion  in  the  central  nervous 
■m.    Occasionally,  extensive  hemorrhages  are  present. 
^ke  incubation  period  is  sometimes  very  short,  symptoms  appetuing 


Fio.  30— Teuniu  DsoaBtonini.    Typic»l  (»riiU  cipirHioa. 

riy  as  the  first  or  second  day.   Most  cases  appear  by  the  end  of  the  first 
:;  but  a  few  in  the  second  and  third  n'eek. 

japtonii. — The  earliest  symptom  is  trismus,  first  recognized  by  the 
u)ty  in  introducing  the  nipple.  The  rigidity  soon  spreads  bo  the  face 
pwlually  appeals  in  the  muscles  of  (he  trunk  and  of  the  arms  and  k^, 
lat  the  whole  body  eventually  becomes  stiff.  The  child's  face  is 
scteristic;  the  tetanic  facics,  with  wrinkled  forehead,  closed  eyelids, 
cheeks,  hardened  by  the  contraction  of  the  mas-sctcrs,  slightly  puckered 
Brmly  compressed  lips,  nith  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  down  pr(^ 
ig  the  risu!)  sordonicus  (Fig.  30). completing  the  picture.  In  the  further 
)c  of  the  disease,  lightning-like  tetanic  spasms  passing  over  the  whole 
like  a  flash,  occur.  In  the  interval,  the  patient  lies  tulent,  perfectly 
frequently  in  opisthotonos,  with  distended  legs  and  rigidly  flexed 
.,  With  the  extension  of  the  tetanus  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  disturb- 
j  of  respiration  and  cyanosis  appear.  The  more  severe  the  type,  the 
freqiiont  the  spasms.  In  extreme  ca.ses  rises  in  t-empcraturc  are 
rved,  which  occasionally  show  most  peculiar  variations  and  may  T?ach 
.ge  of  hyperpyrexia. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  may  always  be  made  from  the  clinical  pic- 
ture. The  demonstration  of  the  bacillus  is  not  necessary,  since  a  negative 
result  is  of  no  value.  Of  course,  the  differentiation  from  similar  diseases  is 
not  always  easy.  Tonic  contractions  in  the  new-bom  are  also  seen  in  such 
birth  injuries  as  cerebral  and  meningeal  hemorrhages,  in  encephalitis  and 
other  cerebral  processes.  In  the  latter,  the  involvement  of  the  ocular  mus- 
culatme  is  a  valuable  point  of  differentiation;  it  is  absent  in  tetanus. 

Fiognosis. — In  general,  the  pri^nosis  is  very  unfavorable;  from  seventy 
lo  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  die.  In  individual  instances,  the  prognosis  will 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  and  the  severity  of  the 
infection.  Long  periods  of  incubation,  relatively  infrequent  spasms,  ab- 
sence of  respiratory  impairment  and  cyanosis  and  of  excessive  temperature 
permit  a  more  favorable  although  guarded  outlook. 

Ttestment. — The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  measures  for  the  reUcf 
o(  the  convulsions.  Absolute  quiet  and  removal  from  all  possibility  of  ex- 
t4^nial  shock  is  to  be  advised.  Light  moist  or  dry  packs  reduce  the  irritating 
influence  of  air  currents  and  of  temperature  changes. 

Chloral  hydrate  0.5  gm.  (7  grs.),  at  a  dose,  up  to  3.0  gnis.  (45  gis.) 
per  day  has  been  used,  in  most  cases  in  ccnnbination  with  the  bromides, 
pivferably  calcium  bromide,  1-2.0  gms.  (15-30  grs.)  per  day  in  aqueous 
Ktution,  or  veronal,  0.075  gm.  (1  gr.)  per  dose.  These  are  best  given 
by  rectum.  The  aotispasmic  acti<m  of  an  injection  of  a  salt  of  magnesium 
(20c.c.  of  aa  8  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate),  may  be  tried. 

Great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  feeding  on  account  of  the  trismus. 
Expressed  breast-milk  or  artificial  food  is  to  be  given  from  a  spoon,  and,  if 
neceasar)',  Ihrou^  the  nose.  In  severe  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  avoid 
repetitional  excitement  and  to  feed  only  three  times  a  day  throt^  a 
c^hetcr.  The  required  quantity  of  water  may  be  given  in  small  enomata 
«r  by  enteroclysis  (see  page  111). 

Serum  therapy  cannot,  as  yet,  show  absolute  results.  One-half  of  a  tube 
of  antitetanic  serum,  containing  250  units,  should  be  injected  subcutane- 
oudy  around  the  umbilicus  and  the  other  half  into  the  spinal  canal  by 
hunbar  puncture. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  value  of  antitetanic  serum  has  been 
drfoitcly  proved.  The  physician  is  justified  in  giving  it  even  before  the 
bacleridogic  diagnosis  is  established.  Much  lai^r  quantities  up  to  1000  to 
2000  units,  may  be  given  and  repeated. 

UuBiLiCAL  Hemorrhage 
Dmbitical  hemorrhage  may  come  from  the  arteries,  either  before  or  after 
tbeseparationof  the  cord,  or ilmay  come  from  the  parenchyma  (idiopathic 
lianorrtiage).  Hemorrhage  from  the  vessels  indicates  a  failure  of  their 
phy^ologic  closure,  while  an  idiopathic  hemorrhage  shows  a  local  or  general 
ilecRase  of  the  physiologic  coaguIabiUty  c^  the  blood  or  an  abnormal  per- 
toeability  of  the  vessel  walls. 
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Hemorrhage  from  the  vessels  while  the  cord  is  still  attached  should  nevpr 
!  laid  to  unsuccessful  ligatioo  of  the  cord,  since  the  physiologic  sequele  of 
rth,  in  the  way  of  constriction  of  the  vessels  and  reduction  of  blood-pm- 
ite  through  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  suffice,  under  nonnal  conditions,  to 
op  the  bleeding  even  without  ligation.  Hence,  it  is  always  well  to  acarcfa 
r  more  remote  causes  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  (pulmonary  atelectasis, 
phyxia,  heart  lesions,  etc.). 

In  the  rare  cases  of  hemorrhage  which  occur  after  sepaiation  of  the  oord, 
B  formation  of  thrombus  and  the  cloeuro  of  the  vessels  by  the  organisation 
the  clot  are  delayed  by  causes  as  yet  unknown;  possibly  by  a  reduction  of 
e  coagulability  (rf  the  blood  incident  to  infection. 

Parenchymatous  bleeding  is  the  result  either  of  general  aepaifl,  which 
duces  the  blood  coagulability  or,  more  rarely,  of  local  infection  which 
events  the  formation  of  sohd  thrombi. 

In  the  tieatment  of  hemorrhage  from  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord  it 
necessary  to  tic  off  the  cord  wiih  special  care  and  for  this  purpose  clastir 
tnds  arc  to  be  recommended.  The  respiration  should  be  persistently  and 
rcfuUy  watched.  Hemorrhage  after  the  sepaiation  of  the  cord  is  stopped 
^painting  with  cpincphrinF,olution(l:  1000),by  touchingwith  thethcrmo- 
utery  or  by  taking  sutures  around  the  navel  through  the  abdominal 
Uls.  In  parenchymatous  hemorrhage  all  these  measures  are  useless.  In 
is,  as  in  all  other  hemorrhage  uncontrolled  by  such  measures,  the  attempt 
list  be  made  to  overcome  the  bleeding  by  local  applications  and  b>  sub- 
taneous  injection  of  10  to  20  c.c.  (2-4  drams)  of  sterile  gelatin  aolutioa. 
le  injection  of  human  serum,  obtained  as  fresh  a.i  possible — a  method 
»ntly  used  with  success,  may  be  considered. 

Experience  has  shown  that  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilicus  is  very  fre- 
lently  a  manifestation  of  idiopathic  hemorrhagic  disease  of  the  new-born. 
>agulation  and  bleeding  time  should  be  tested  in  every  case  and  when 
ay  are  found  to  be  prolonged,  subcutaneous  injections  of  whole  blood 
Duld  be  given  in  the  amount  of  30  c.c.  once  or  twice  daily,  until  the  hemor- 
age  is  controlled,  and  the  bleeding  and  cof^ulation  time  becomes  normal- 


While  septic  diseases  of  every  grade,  from  the  mildest  to  the  moet  severe, 
ire  foimerly  common  in  institutions  for  children  and  in  lying-in  bospitali 
icre  they  are  still  observed,  yet,  they  have  now,  thanks  to  the  advance  of 
giene,  become  much  less  frequent. 

In  their  etiology  many  forma  of  micro-organisms  arc  concerned.  TV 
iinary  pyogenic  bacteria,  the  staphylococci  and  the  streptococci  and  the 
eumococci,  arc  particularly  observed,  but  other  varieties,  as  the  bacillus 
li,  Friedlaender's  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  the 
cillus  pyocyaneus  and  certain  strains  of  proteus,  arc  occasionally  among 
sir  causative  factors. 

The  fetus  may  become  infected,  even  in  utero,  by  the  passage  of  geims 
im  the  diseased  placenta.    A  second  po8.iibility  of  infection  liofore  birib 
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ootnn  between  the  rupture  of  the  membranea  and  the  end  of  delivery. 
Such  oecasions  of  disease  tranHmissioD  are,  of  courae,  rare  as  compared  with 
thow  which  develop  poetparbum.  After  birth,  the  umbilicus  is  the  chief 
pntof  entry  for  patht^mcorganiamfi;  but  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  is 
the  subject  of  so  frequent  and  ao  numeroua  wounds — erosions,  rbagades, 
inlertoigo,  etc.,  during  the  early  days  of  life,  that  many  other  opportunities 
o(  infectioD  are  offered.  Usually,  only  local  disturbances,  such  as  furuncles, 
abseeasee  aiul  phlegmons,  occur;  to  which,  later,  general  septic  or  pyemic 
derelc^xnents  maybe  added.  The  mucous  membrane  may  also  offer  a  route 
d  invanoQ  for  micro-oi^anisms.  From  injuries  to  the  buccal  surfaces, 
oaually  caused  by  the  meddlesome  care  of  the  mouth,  formerly  in  so  common 
vogue,  stmnatitis,  and  Bednar's  aphtha  may  be  traced  and  general  septic 
disease  may  take  origin.  More  frequently  however,  the  primary  septic  focus 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pharynx,  in  the  nasal  mucous  membraDe,  the  con- 
junctiva, the  tonsls,  the  ear,  or  the  intestine.  The  pcmbility  of  general 
infection  from  the  limg  and  from  the  urinary  tract  must  also  be  considered. 
The  transmission  of  the  infection  results  from  numerous  forms  of  con- 
tact (fomites,  bands,  utensils,  lochia,  etc.).  The  theory,  occamonally 
advaoced,  that  infection  comes  by  way  of  the  mother's  or  cow's  milk, 
eoDtainiog  germs,  is  not  tenable.  Undoubtedly,  disturbances  of  nutrition 
iacnase  1^  liability  to  infection  to  a  great  degree  by  reducing  the  immun- 
ising forces  of  the  body  and  therefore,  infective  disease  is  more  common  in 
artifidalty-fed  children. 

The  structural  basis  of  sepsis  vaiies  widely  with  the  numerous  dinical 
pictons  which  present  themselves.  In  the  more  acute  cases,  the  autopsy 
finding  are  often  very  indefinite  and  are  confined  to  parenchymatous 
degenerative  lesions.  In  cases  of  longer  duration,  more  marked  visceral 
changes  may  be  seen.  HemonhageR  from  the  seross  are  especially  frequent. 
Evidences  of  pneumonia,  gastro-eateritis,  and  numerous  metastatic,  eerous, 
seto-hemorrha^c  or  purulent  foci  of  inflammation  (embolic  abscesses,  septic 
infarcts,  osteomyelitis,  empyema,  synovitis,  etc.),  are  associative. 

With  its  greatly  varied  etiology  and  with  the  large  number  of  entry 
ports  of  septic  infection,  the  disease-picture  is  also  extremely  variable,  as 
i^ards  alike  the  severity  of  the  general  toxemia  and  the  localized  disease  in 
individual  organs.  However,  the  majority  of  cases  are  similar  in  so  far 
u  the  symptoms  of  general  intoxication  are  concerned  and  these  are  usually 
more  marked  than  is  common  in  older  patients.  Fever,  restlessness,  alter- 
tu^ng  with  apathy,  a  tendency  to  collapse,  and  disturbances  of  conscious- 
im  are  usually  present.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  tract  in  the  form  of 
diurhcea,  with  rapid  losses  of  weight,  are  almost  always  observed  and  these 
tiiaa  appear  in  ao  pronounced  a  form  that  the  sepsis  runs  its  course  mia- 
Okenly  diagnosed  as  a  gastro-intcstinal  disease.  The  similarity  of  the 
pctuie  of  severe  primary  dyspepsia  with  toxic  conditions,  as  it  develops 
frequently  in  the  course  of  a  pure  disturbance  of  nutrition,  will  be  readily 
nndeistood.  In  fact,  the  septic  process  usually  develops  in  such  a  way  that 
the  parenteral  disease  beocHiies  the  cause  of  severe  alimentary  disturbance. 
10 
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ScHuetimce,  the  aepsis  develops  within  a  very  brief  period  and  tbn  diag- 
is  is  possible  only  by  bacteriologic  examination.  In  other  cascs,  the 
cess  covers  a  longer  time  and  various  other  symptoms  may  be  obeurwd. 
SymptCHns. — Fever  is  UBual;  high  and  irregular  rises  of  temperature 
scially  at  the  banning  of  the  disease  are  often  followed,  earlier  or  later, 
a  marked  fall  and  collapse.  At  times,  every  rise  in  temperature  from  tbe 
y  banning  is  succeeded  by  collapse.  Chills,  so  common  in  older 
ients,  are  never  seen. 

In  the  urine,  albumin,  casts  and  epithelial  cells  are  always  found  afl 
expression  of  the  toxic  effect  upon  the  kidneys;  at  timee  a  hemor- 
gic  nephiitis  or  cysto-pyclitis  may  develop.  Enlai^mcnt  of  the  sj^oeo 
t  liver  ia  conunon,  but  is  of  diagnostic  value  only  when  it  appean 
ing  the  course  of  the  disease.  Numerous  changes  in  the  akin  are  indica- 
)  of  toxemia.  Septic  erythemata,  which  resemble  either  scariet  fe^-er, 
Asles  or  erythema  multiformi,  occur.  Hemorrhages,  in  the  form  of  smaD 
echisB  or  large  eccbymoses,  are  characteristio  and  of  diagnostic  signiS- 
ce.  Tbe  color  of  the  skin  is  at  times  grayish,  aa  in  anilin  poisoiiing. 
en  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  become  yellow  because  of  a  com* 
»ting  icterus. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  distinguish  a  hemorrhagic,  a  gaatro^ntestinal  and  a 
lumonic  form  of  sepsis  according  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  groups  of 
apt-oms. 

A  true  pyemia  characterized  by  metastatic  abscesses  is  not  very  common 
^he  new-bom,  nor  at  any  period  of  childhood.  Probably  the  low  de^ee 
'Gsistanoe  at  this  age  does  not  favor  the  alow  course  of  the  disease  neoes- 
•f  to  abscess  formation.  Nevertheless,  it  does  occur  now  and  then  and 
iB  a  course  showing  special  tendency  to  metastases  in  the  skin  and  to 
tx)lic  abscesses  in  the  internal  organs,  to  pyemia  of  the  joints  or  to  osteo- 
ehtis.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  comparatively  rare. 
Buhl's  and  Winckel's  disease  are  to  be  regarded  as  forms  <rf  sepMS 
ring  a  peculiar  course.  Their  etiology  has  not  been  explained.  The  Buhl 
e  produces  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  Uver  and  kidney  resembling 
,t  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  together  with  hemorrhages  in  various  organs 
]  in  the  skin.  The  children  affected  by  these  very  rare  diseases  are  bora 
ihyctic  and  severe  manifestations  of  disease  soon  appear,  such  as  diar- 
ea,  loss  of  weight,  hemorrhage  and  sopor.  Most  cases  die  and  death 
ura  early  with  extreme  cyanosis  and  icterus. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  Winckel's  disease  are  hemoglobinemia  and 
noglobinuria.  The  disca-w  runs  ite  couree  with  cyanosis,  icterus,  dy^ 
a  and  gastro-intcstinal  manifestations  and  usually  results  in  death  in  s 
y  short  time. 

The  diagno^  i^  based  upon  the  recognition  of  a  port  of  entry,  upon  tbr 
jtcnco  of  metastatic  foci,  which  rnay,  however,  be  hard  to  demonstrate, 
1  upon  the  appearance  of  petechia;,  icterus,  etc.  The  chief  difficulty  li« 
X%  differentiation  from  alimentary  intoxication,  a  distinction  which  is  aQ 
more  important  because  parenteral  infections  in  the  young  infant  tend 
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to  CMiflc  secondary  disturbances  of  nutritioD.  Iq  aJimentary  cases,  the 
effect  of  dietetic  treatment  upon  the  fever,  the  toxic  symptoms  and  the 
dtvrbcea  make  the  primary  cause  clear.  The  bacteriologic  examination  of 
the  Mood  cannot  be  undertaken  outside  of  the  hospital,  because  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  obtain  the  required  amount  of  tJood,  which  should  be, 
at  least,  2  c.c.  ({^  dram). 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave.  The  more  abrupt  the  onset  and  the  more 
r^d  the  course  of  the  septic  process,  the  less  prospect  is  there  of  keeping  the 
patient  alive.  In  the  pyemia  of  giadual  development  and  slow  course  the 
hope  of  successfully  combating  the  disease  is  better  justified.  Occasion- 
ally, cases  in  which  hope  is  apparently  \<s,t  may  recover  if  nutrition  ia 
w^  sustained. 

Propbj^axis. — ^The  experience  of  hospitals  and  infant  homes  has  taught 
us  that  much  may  be  accompUsbed  in  combating  scpsb  by  proper  prophy- 
lactic measures.  It  has  been  shown,  first  of  all,  as  aUeady  noted,  that  the 
sources  <rf  infection  may  be  reduced  and  the  number  of  entty  ports  for 
infective  organisms  may  be  decreased  by  proper  care  ctf  the  skin  and  the 
umbilicus,  by  frequent  changing  and  by  the  avoidance  of  meddlesome 
cleansing  of  the  mouth.  In  the  home,  al?o,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
iwv-bom  infant  with  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness  and  asepsis. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  when  the  mother  has  a  puerperal  infection. 
In  tWa  event,  it  is  better  that  the  mother  and  the  child  should  be  cared  for 
by  different  persons.  If  this  is  impossible,  the  child's  toilet  should  always 
be  attended  to  before  the  mother's,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  contamina- 
lioQ.  This  is  advisable  even  when  the  puerperal  mother  is  well,  because 
ev«n  the  normal  lochia  may  contain  pathogenic  organisms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  that  threatens  the  child  from  the  milk  of  a  puerperally 
diseased  mother  is  much  overrated.  It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
septic  infection  is  introduced  in  this  way.  In  cases  where  theie  is  any 
Biudety  on  this  score  the  expressed  milk  may  be  fed.  Not  even  the  milk  of  a 
wnman  suftcring  with  mastitis  seems  to  be  dangerous  to  the  infant,  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  defensive  measures  of  the  intact  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  are  concerned. 

TieatmenL — In  the  treatment  of  sepsis,  suitable  feeding  is  the  first 
Rqoiiement;  since  it  has  been  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  formation 
of  immune  bodies  is  favored  in  the  greatest  degree  by  proper  diet,  while 
improper  feeding  definitely  lessens  immunity.  It  is  often  possible  to 
maintain  the  bodily  strength  of  the  child  at  so  high  a  stage  with  mother's 
milk  that  the  infection  may  be  overcome.  In  fact,  those  methods  of  feeding 
which  determine  the  general  well-being  of  the  infant  in  health  are  similarly 
beneficial  in  sepsis,  so  that  the  mother's  milk  is  the  main  reliance.  Particu- 
latly  in  those  cases  in  which  intestinal  disturbance  become  prominent 
much  may  be  expected  from  proper  feeding.  They  should  be  treated  by  the 
identical  methods  that  obtain  in  similar  conditions  arising  from  alimentary 
causes.  (Compare  Disturbances  of  Nutrition.)  Local  pus  formation  must 
be  ti«aied  acoordii^  to  surgical  requirements.  Strong  antiseptics,  espe- 
aaSy  pbead  and  iodoform,  are  to  be  avoided. 
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or  the  rest,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  heart  by  the  uae  of 
ihomted  oil  (7  minims,  subcutancoualy,  several  times  a  day*);  or  with 
ted  caSein  or  caffem  sodio-salicylate  4  c.c.  (1  dram)  of  a  0.5  to  1  prr 

solution,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  or  with  a  solutioa  of  eplnephrin 
XX)),  7-15  minims.  In  high  fever,  tepid  baths  are  useful.  If  thens  is  s 
incy  to  coUapee,  hot  baths,  carefully  applied  may  be  employed.  Neither 
rgol,  by  enema  or  in  fonn  of  an  ointment,  nor  aotistreptiooccic  acrum 

given  any  definite  results. 

MELENA  NEONATORUM 
he  passage  of  lai^  quantities  of  pure  blood  from  the  gastro-intestlnal 

has  custtxu&rily  been  called  melena.  The  blood  is  voided  either  by 
tii^  OF  by  stool.  A  form  of  paeudo-meteoa  {mdena  spuria),  occurs,  in 
1  the  vomited  blood  is  of  different  origin.  It  may  arise  from  an  epts- 
or  be  derived  from  a  wound  in  t&e  nipple  of  the  nurse.  In  true  melena 
istro-intestinal  tract  of  the  patient  is  the  direct  source  of  the  h^norrhage. 
nder  this  proper  designation,  however,  a  symptomatic  melena  and  a 
melena  may  be  distinguished.  Symptomatic  melena  is  a  result  or 
featation  of  some  other  disease.    It  sometimes  occurs  in  diseases  of  the 

(lues),  or  in  other  processes  causing  severe  congestion.  The  most 
son  causes,  however,  are  septic  and  septo-hemorrhagic  infections,  in 
1  the  melena  occurs  only  as  one  form  of  other  and  multiple  hemor- 
ts.  In  many  cases,  such  infection  b  introduced  by  specific  hemorrhage 
icing  organisms, 
he  ot^in  of  true  melena  (melena  vera)  is  still  wholly  obscure.   Nothing 

is  known  than  that  the  blood  usually  comes  from  small  ulcers  in  the 
ocli  or  duodenum  and,  more  rarely,  in  other  parts  of  the  tract.  But  it 
be  possible  that  even  these  are  absent  and  that  in  autopsy  only  hemoi^ 
i  from  the  mucous  membranes  or  a  simple  hyperemia  is  found.  Nothing 
ite  can  be  said  about  the  mode  of  origin  c^  these  ulcers.  The  once 
)ted  theory  that  they  arc  caused  by  embolisnts  from  thrombi  of  the 
lical  veins,  docs  not  seem  plausible.  At  present,  thrombosis  of  small 
tinal  vessels  with  consequent  hemorrhage  and  resulting  tissue  digestion 
isidered  more  probable.  Tlus  thrombosis  may  be  caused  by  a  vaso- 
r-iachemia.    The  significance  of  concurrent  disturbances  of  Dulritiw 

be  understood  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  duodenal  ulcere  in 
e  atrophic  conditions  (decomposition).  The  theory  ia  also  advanced 
conditions  of  central  nervous  irritation  may  cause  hemorrhages  from 
ntcstinal  mucosa  and  that  the  hemorrhagic  areas  arc  then  converted 
alcers  by  action  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

he  hemorrhages  usually  begin  by  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  although 
lionally  they  appear  earlier  or  later.  Unimportant,  at  firet,  Ihey  soon 
1  the  stage  in  which  tarry  stools  arc  passed,  or  clotted  mas.ses  of  blood 

LorenUy,  objections  have  been  raised  agninHl  the  use  of  camphor  in  severe  tmenl 
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vomited.  The  weakneBs  and  anemia  reBulting  depend  upon  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  hemorrhage.  Some  children  bleed  to  death  rapidly; 
in  othcis,  the  condition  extends  even  to  the  second  week.  Of  the  untreated 
cases,  more  than  one-half  die. 

.  The  Aagnosis  must  determine  whether  it  ia  a  false  or  symptomatic 
melraa,  or  a  true  melena.  This  is  all  important  to  the  prognosis.  The 
smptomatic  form  and  ci^>ecially  the  hemorrhages  dependent  upon  sepsis 
h»ve  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis.  A  prolonged  bleeding  and  coagulation 
time  ue  practically  always  present  in  true  melena. 

TrMtment. — By  way  of  treatment  subcutaneous  injections  of  gelatin 
may  be  given  and  repeated  if  necessary.  The  gelatin  may  be  obtained  free 
froQ  tetanus  and  completely  sterile  in  ampules,  10-25  c.c.  (2-6  drams). 
Many  cases  have  been  saved  by  this  method.  The  subcutaneous  injection 
of  10  to  20  c.c.  (2^^  drams)  dT  serum,  preferably  human,  has  been  recom- 
mntded.  The  horse  serum  may  be  substituted  if  the  human  cannot  be 
obt«ned.  In  urgent  cases,  whole  blood  may  be  used  instead  of  serum. 
Recent  experiences  show  that  30  c.c.  of  blood  taken  from  the  mother  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Luer  sj-ringe  and  injected  suboutaneously  is  very 
cffidrnt.  The  syringe  may  be  lined  with  sterile  petrolatum  or  the  blood 
may  be  citrated  (sodium  citrate  2  per  cent.)  but  these  precautions  are  not 
nsential.  The  injection  may  be  repeated  daily,  or  more  often  if  necessary. 
AB  oUier  measures  (ice,  liquor  ferri  sesqui-chlorate,  cpinephrin,  etc.),  are 
imoertain.  Upon  occasion,  the  usual  treatment  for  collapse  and,  in  certain 
cnei^  the  transfusion  of  salt  solution,  must  be  considered. 

ERYSIPELAS 

Erysipelas  of  the  new-bom  does  not  differ  etiologically  from  the  disease 
at  any  later  age,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  increased  tendency  to 
spread  and  its  resulting  malignancy.  It  usually  arises  from  either  the  um- 
bilicus or  the  genital  organs  and  begins  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  week. 

It  beginfl  with  redness  and  edematous  swelling  of  the  affected  part, 
vtiidi  increases  in  diameter  and  spreads  rapidly.  High  fever  develops  and 
b  many  cases  alternates  with  collapse  temperatures.  The  general  health 
cfthechild  is  severely  affected.  At  times,  Ekin  necroses,  phlegmonous,  gan- 
PCQOUB  and  general  septic  processes  develop  from  the  erysipelas  as  a  base. 

In  the  diagnooB,  the  differentiation  from  phlegmon  must  be  especially 
eonadered.  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable  in  the  new-bom;  certainly 
much  more  unfavorable  than  it  is  in  somewhat  older  infants,  to  say  nothing 
of  duldren  of  more  advanced  years. 

Tina  treatment  is  that  generally  used  in  this  disease;  (ichthyol  ointment, 
■Iwhol,  mercuric  bichloride,  1:1000,  aluminum  acetate,  etc.,  externally). 
Appfacations  of  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  aie  of  great  value. 
^Pftiai  attention  must  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  quality 
rf  nsstanoe  by  the  feeding  of  mother's  milk  and  of  the  strength  of  the 
<Mrt,  in  particular,  by  means  of  stimulants. 
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OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM 
vere  pumleat  catarih  of  the  conjunctiva  is  frequent  in  the  new-born; 
■  because  of  a  special  predisposition  upon  the  part  of  the  mucous 
iranes  of  early  life,  and  partly  because  the  passage  of  the  child  t  hrou)^ 
lected  birth  canal  affords  especially  favorable  opportiuiitios  for  con- 
val  infection.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  children  are  infected  ivith  the 
e  during  labor  if  the  mother  is  suffering  from  any  form  of  ptiruicQt 
tis.  The  number  who  acquire  the  disease  later,  by  some  other  fonD 
tact,  is  small. 

iology. — ^The  gonococcus  is  usually  considered  the  moet  common 
in  the  production  of  blennorrhea.  The  so-called  inclusion  or  chlamy- 

blennorrhea  is  almost  equally  frequent,  however,  with  the  gooooocci 
Clinically  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  latter,  but  in  gc-ncni 
»  a  milder  course.  By  gtaining  smears  according  to  the  Oictnaa 
d,  the  inclusions  of  epithelium  as  described  by  Halberstacdter  and 
.zek,  may  be  demonstrated  in  large  numbers,  while  gonococci  are 

.  Pneuinococcic  conjunctivitis,  the  catarrhal  infection  produced  by 
xsh-Weeks  bacillus  and  other  forms  are  known. 

iiq>toiiu  of  the  gonorrheal  form,  which  is  the  most  severe,  appear  by 
Eond  or  third  day  in  the  form  of  a  reddening  and  edema  of  the  hds, 
I  thinsero-hemorrhagic  secretion  appears  between  them.  The  eyes  can 
tned  with  difficulty,  the  lids  arc  tense  and  the  conjunctiva  chemottc. 
severe  cases,  the  lids  may  become  so  tense  that  danger  of  gangrene 

and  the  conjunctiva  shows  a  membranous  exudate.  After  several 
,he  swelling  goes  down  and  large  quantitios  of  pus  are  secreted  while 
nnective  tissue  appears  slightly  granular. 

c  duration  of  uncomplicated  cases  is  usually  from  six  to  eight  week?, 
recovery  sets  in.  The  danger  of  keratitis  with  perforation  aln-aj's 
9ns.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  about  one-third  of  all  blind- 
due  to  blennorrhea.  Gonorrheal  arthritis,  synovitis,  dermal  ab- 
I  and  exanthemata  are  among  the  complications  of  the  local  infection. 
e  course  of  blennorrhea  due  to  micro-orgaoiams  other  than  thegono- 

is  usually  shorter  and  its  result  more  favorable;  but  damage  to  the 

is  not  al«'aj's  a^■o^dpd. 

K  value  of  Crodr  's  prophylactic  method  of  instillii^  one  drop  of  a  . 
«nt.  silver  nitrate  solution,  or  some  li-as  irritating  silver  salt,  in  each 
recognized.  The  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  which  the  silver  may  cause 
3  disregard<Hl  in  view  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  method, 
tatment. — The  treatment,  during  the  stage  of  swelling,  oonatsts  of 
res  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  Applications  of  ice  are  frequently 
nended,  but  the  extreme  cold  may  \k  injurious  at  this  stage.  No 
e  will  Ijc  done  by  dry  or  moist  heat.  In  addition,  irrigation  with 

antiseptic  solutions  (boric  acid  solution,  mercuric  bichloride, 
I),  may  bo  useful,  .\fter  pus  formation  is  fully  established,  the  ph>isi- 
msolf  should  touch  the  averted  Uds  daily  with  a  1  to  2  per  csnt.  solu- 

silvor  nitrate,  after  which  the  eyes  should  be  carefully  wa?hed  out 
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trith  ph>-siologic  salt  solution.  Several  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
prot&rgol  or  argyrol  (freshly  prepared  without  heating)  may  be  instilled  into 
the  eye  in  place  of  the  silver  nitrate.  In  all  methods  of  treatment,  injury  to 
the  cornea  must  be  very  carefully  guarded.  If  only  one  eye  is  affected,  the 
sound  c>i;  should  be  washed  daily  with  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  sil- 
ver nitrate  and  may  be  covered  with  a  protection  bandage.  Involvement  of 
the  cornea  should  be  treated  occording  to  ophthalmologic  methods.  The 
articular  toetastases  will  heal,  without  opening  the  joint,  with  applications 
of  heat  or  of  Bier's  hyperemia,  or,  at  most,  by  puncture.  In  obstinate 
cases,  vaccine  treatment  may  be  tried. 

SWELLING  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND  AND  MASTITIS 
In  quite  a  number  of  new-bom  infants  of  both  sexes,  sweUing  of  the 
mammary  gland  begins  two  or  three  days  after  birth.  It  increases  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  week  and  then  gradually  disappears.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  BO-called  "  witch 's^nilk,"  which  very  closely  resembles  colostrum, 
may  be  expressed  from  the  gland,  so  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  actual  se- 
cretory function  similar  to  that  of  the  maternal  breast.  The  probable  cause 
of  this  pbenomenoQ  is  to  be  found  in  the  lactogen,  a  substance  which,  accoid- 
iDf;  to  the  latest  researches,  is  produced  by  the  ovaries  and  the  uterus  and 
which  ID  gravid  puerperal  women  stimulates  the  production  of  milk.  This 
aicent  passes  by  way  of  the  placenta  into  the  circulation  of  the  child  and 
acts  specifically  upon  the  infant  breast.  Upon  the  invitation  of  this  physio- 
lope  activity,  infection  may  occur  and  mastitis  may  develop,  especially  if, 
in  line  with  an  old  and  objectional  popular  practice,  the  fluid  is  expressed. 
The  turgescence  further  increases,  fever,  redness  and  abscess  formation  or 
phlegmtMi  eosue;  from  which  source,  occasionally,  a  general  infection  may 
uix.    The  prognosis  of  mastitis,  however,  is  generally  good. 

The  treatment  consists  primarily  in  measures  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
maticxi,  followed  later,  if  necessary,  by  incision.  Radial  incision  should  be 
cai«fully  done  to  avoid  severing  the  ducts. 

ICTERUS  NEONATORUM 

Jaundice  occuis  in  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  new-bom  infants, 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day.  It  appears  firat  in  the  face  and  then  de- 
Kmds  over  the  body.  The  sclera  are  afrect«d  much  later.  Other  manifesta- 
tioDB  of  disease  are  absent.  The  feces  are  colored  with  bile.  The  urine  is  light 
ID  ctAor  and  is  negative  to  the  usual  tests  for  bile  pigment.  Microscopically, 
bowevOT,  brownish-yellow  masses  of  bilirubin,  either  free  or  in  epithelial  or 
byaline  casts  ("masses  jaunes"),  are  found  (Pig.  31).  The  jaundice  lasts 
(mm  a  few  days  to  three  weeks;  in  exceptional  cases  only,  and  especially  in 
pmnature  infants,  is  it  present  for  a  longer  time.  The  whole  phenomenon 
ia  quite  unimportant  and  is  con»dered  a  physiolc^c  one. 

No  anatomic  lesion  is  found  in  infants  with  jaundice  who  die  from  other 
eauaes.   Bilirubin  crystals  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  tissues. 
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e  cause  of  icterus  aeonatorum,  nothing  definite  is  yet  knovra.  The 
ories  which  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  of  hematogenous  orif^ 
ed  directly  by  the  resorption  of  the  products  of  a  catabolism  of  the 
jin  derived  from  extravasated  or  broken-down  red  blood-cf Us, 
lently  of  any  action  of  the  liver,  have  been  disproved  by  the  demon- 
of  bile  acids  in  the  urine  and  in  the  tissues,  (he  presence  of  which 
le  alone  to  a  resorption  of  bile.  Quincke's  theory  to  the  eSTect  that 
naased  in  the  meconium  passes  directly  into  the  blood  through  the 
actus  venoBUd  arantii  has,  also,  many  arguments  against  it.  Tlie 
'  a  passing  anomaly  of  liver  function,  on  account  of  which  the  bile 
passes  into  the  bile  capillaries,  but  is,  in  part,  also  accreted  into  the 


Fici    31.— tTriuryHdlmentinielcruaiKoaatoram  (Bwlln  Cbildnn'l  Aayloiii), 


a  more  probable  one.  Obstruction,  causing  the  flow  of  the  bile  io 
g  direction,  has  been  attributed  to  increased  pressure  in  the  bile 
system,  secondary  to  polycholia  or  to  an  excessive  viscosity  of  the 
t  this  theory,  also,  has  to  be  abandoned,  when  Hirsch  and  Ylppo 
!  to  show  that  during  the  last  months  of  fetal  life  an  increase  in  the 
)n  of  bile  pipncnt  and  its  presence  in  the  blood  occurs  normally,  a 
I  which  persists  for  several  daji*  after  birth.  Accordingly,  icterus 
um  may  Ijc  considered  an  actually  ph>-siologic  phcnrancnon.  Ic- 
.hc  skin  always  occurs  when  the  bile  pigment  content  of  the  blood 
certain  definite  limit.  The  explanation  of  this  increase  of  the  bili- 
ring  the  first  few  days  of  life  still  remains  a  problem. 
■  fonns  of  icterus  also  occur  in  the  new-born,  which  are  all  the  more 
it  because  they  arc  more  serious.    In  all  these  forms  bile  pigments 
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may  be  found  dissolved  in  the  urine  and  examination  of  the  urine  is,  there- 
fore, very  important  in  the  diagnosis.  The  most  common  of  these  forms  of 
jaimdice  is  septic  iderue.  Infectious  forms  are  seen  in  hospitals  and  are, 
at  times,  epidemic.  They  produce  slight  fever  and  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, and  in  some  cases,  are  fatal.  They  probably  depend  upon  an  entero- 
genouii  invasion  of  baciUi  into  the  bile  passages  ("maladie  bronzee"). 
Congenital  atresias  of  the  large  bile  ducta  are  evidenced,  during  the  first 
days  of  life,  by  the  jaundice  that  they  cause. 

Habitual  icterus  gravis  of  the  new-bom  is  a  rare  and  puzzling  condition. 
It  affects  several  or  all  the  children  of  a  family.  It  runs  its  course  with 
severe  general  manifestations  and,  later,  develops  cholemic  sjmiptoms. 
Usually,  it  has  a  fatal  termination.  At  autopsy,  internal  hemorrhages, 
small  serous  exudates  in  the  body  cavities,  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  liver, 
together  with  marked  icteric  discoloration  of  the  brain  nuclei,  are  found. 

EDEMA  AND  SCLEREDEMA  OF  THE  NEW-BORN 
Mild  forms  of  edema  occur  bo  much  more  commonly  in  the  feeble  new- 
bom,  and  especially  in  prematurely  bora  infants,  than  they  do  in  older 
children,  that  the  term  edema  neonatorum  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
Such  edema  is  not  associated  with  nephritis,  but  resembles  in  its  course  the 
idiopathic  edema  which  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  cachectic  children,  during 
(he  first  and  second  years  of  life,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  retention  and 
non-excretion  of  water  which  is,  in  turn,  related  to  disturbances  of  salt 
metabolism.  It  is  apt  to  be  most  severe  when  the  diet  contains  much  ealt 
and,  especially,  sodium  salts.  While  this  idiosyncrasy  comes,  in  the  older 
child,  in  the  path  of  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  as  a  consequence  of  infec- 
tion, in  the  new-bom  and  prematurely  bom  It  represents  a  congenital  func- 
tional insufficiency.  It  is  possible  to  build  up  the  infant  by  proper  care  and 
feeding,  the  edema  disappears  spontaneously. 

Scleredema.— The  hard  swelling  of  scleredema  which  cannot  be  easily 
indented  and,  in  extreme  degree,  may  cause  a  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  soft  doughy  swelling  of  edema.  The  skin,  in  this  form 
of  disease,  has  a  death-like  pallor  or  is  mottled  and  characteristically  cold. 
The  general  body  temperature  is  far  below  normal.  At  autopsy,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  and  the  skin  are  saturated  n-ith  a  yellowish  fluid,  very  rich 
in  protein,  and  possessing  the  characteristics  of  serum,  rather  than  of  the 
lymph  of  ample  edema.  The  skin  changes  usually  begin  in  the  legs  and 
in  severe  cases  spread  over  the  entire  body,  leaving  only  the  scrotum,  the 
knuckles  and  the  eyelids  unaffected.  The  disease  is  always  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  extreme  weakness,  such  as  apathy,  somnolence,  thready  pulse, 
superficial  and  irregular  breathing,  and  anorexia.  The  prognosis,  usually 
unfavorable,  is  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  these  general  symptoms; 
although  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  save  even  apparently  hopeless  cases 
by  an  improvement  of  their  general  nutritive  condition. 

Schlerema. — The  direase  must  be  differentiated  from  fatty  sclerema, 
in  which  the  swelling  cannot  be  indented  and  depends  upon  a  hardening 
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subcutaneous  fat.  As  a  rule,  fever  is  present  in  this  disoaae.  At 
r,  no  fluid  appcara  upon  section. 

I  cause  of  scleredema  has  not  been,  as  yet,  fully  explained.  Tho  tucMtt 
nly  discussed  hypotheses  are  those  on  the  one  hand,  which  look  upon 
idition  as  a  septic  infection,  complicated  by  vascular  chanfces ;  and. 
other  hand,  as  an  idiopathic  edema  to  which  is  added  a  hardciiinic  of 
cutaneous  fat,  ordinarily  occurring  after  death,  but  which  in  this  caw 
/3  a  lowered  metalxjlism  and  to  the  extreme  cooling  of  the  body.  In 
r  the  peculiar  consistency  of  the  exudate,  a  condition  n>lat«d  to  a 
itive  edema,  resulting  from  injuiy  to  the  vessels  because  of  the  cx- 
r  low  temperature,  must  also  be  thought  of. 

!  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of  external  heat  by  means  of 
abator,  or  other  similar  apparatus  (see  page  122),    Heat  may  l>e 

more  rapidly  by  a  hot  bath.    All  further  therapy  must  \w   ad- 

to  the  restoration  of  the  reduced  strength.    Feeding  nith  mother's 

indispensable. 

ALBXJMINURIA 
uminuria  (proteinuria),  is  observed  so  frequently  in  the  new-lion) 
has  been  called  "  physiologic. "    The  quantity  of  protein  is  &lwa>3 

The  greatest'  amount  is  present  from  the  first  to  the  third  day. 
are  often  present  until  the  second  week  and  occasionally  later.  The 
'  sediment  contains  epithelia,  leucocytes,  and  abundant  urates. 
ipite  of  much  discussion,  the  cause  of  the  albuminuria,  is  not  defi- 
jiown.  It  is  generally  looked  ujmn  as  incident  to  the  sudden  changes 
infant  metabolism  and  circulation  in  the  transition  from  intra-  to 
terine  life.  Probably  the  physiologic  congestion  arising  in  the  vascu- 
em,  during  birth,  cau^^s  proteinuria,  as  it  docs  in  the  anal<^ous  con- 
)f  orthostatic  albuminuria. 

URIC  ACID  INFARCTS 

peculiar  change  of  the  kidney  in  which  yellowish-red  stripe?  are 
ising  fiom  the  papillx,  passing  into  the  pyramids  and  disappearing 
rartex,  is  called  uric  acid  infarct.  Microscopically,  urates  are  found 
ed  in  the  kidney  sulistancc.    Doubtle-ss  there  is  an  increa-'w^i  secre- 

uric  acid  in  the  new-lxim.  This  is  most  probably  due  to  the  de- 
ition  of  lai^e  numl>ers  of  nuclein-bcaring  colLs  (leucocj'tes).  \Miy 
c  acid  should  lie  deposited  in  the  form  of  infarcts  is  stil)  an  un- 
problem. 

[lually,  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  life,  the  infarct  is  di.ssoh'ed 
•  injurj'  to  the  infant  and  gives  the  urine  its  characteristic  sediment, 
'h-yeliow,  finely  granular  ma.ss  which  stains  the  diaper  red  and  Li 
der  the  microscope  to  be  niiidc  up  of  cists  covered  with  urates,  fine 
[•posits  and  epithelium. 

VAGINAL  HEMORRHAGE 
are  ca.ses,  hemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  of  slight  degree,  occurs  in 
rn  infants  during  the  first  few  daj-s  of  life.    The  blood  comes  from 
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the  uterus,  as  may  be  readily  seen  with  an  ear  speculum.  No  other  symp- 
tom or  disturbance  of  the  general  health  appears. 

Only  recently  has  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  been 
guDcd.  It  is  probably  incident  to  a  physiologic,  coi^eation,  resulting  in 
Bubepithelial  hemorrhages  d  the  uterus  like  the  process  of  menstruation; 
and  like  it,  caused  by  a  specific  internal  secretion  which  circulates  in  the 
maternal  blood  and  occasionally  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  child  in  suf- 
fioent  quantity  to  become  active. 

In  its  differential  dii^nosis,  malignant  new  growths  and  septic  diseases 
nmat  be  taken  into  consideration.  Precocious  menstruation  does  not  need 
to  be  considered,  because  it  hardly  ever  occurs  in  the  first  few  days  of  life. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Phtsioukiy  and  Pathology  of  the  Blood 
IAN  blood-cellB,  as  shown  in  the  table  formulated  by  Schridd«> 
12  and  33)  belong  to  two  different  groups  or  families.    Those  espe- 
nterested  are  referred  to  the  excellent  article  by  the  above  named 
in  Aachoff's  Text-book  of  Paihological  Anaiomy  {oth  Edition), 
lie  Myelotic  pRreocliym«.^In  embryos  of  I(>9s  than  10-12  cm.  in 
jnly  the  primary  erythroblasts  are  found  in  the  blood-spaces.  Only 
er  date  do  the  other  derivatives  of  the  cells  of  the  vessel  walls  appear 
;n,  extiavascularly,  only  in  the  hver  but  after  the  second  month  of 
e  also  in  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow,  the  latter  jcradually  monopo- 
he  foimation  of  these  cells.    From  the  blood  forming  parenchyma, 
ite  cells  enter  the  blood  stream  by  their  own  activity,  while  the  red 
Aea  are  forced  in  by  the  rupture  oi  the  centre  when  the  cells  have 
d.    The  platelets  are  derived  from  the  giant  cells. 
rhe  LynqihAtic  or  "Non-gnuuilar"  Puenchyma. — The  cells  of  the 
r  the  lymph-vossels,  together  with  the  germinal  centres  of  the  lymph 
form  the  lymphatic  parenchyma  which  appears  later  than  the 
lar  parenchyma."    The  genealogy  of  the  large  mononuclear  leuco- 
I  stiU  in  dispute. 

birth  the  greater  portion  of  the  myelotic  parenchyma  is  confined  to 
jnsh-ced,  functionally-active  bone-marrow  and  the  l>inphatic  paren- 
ts found  in  the  Ivmph  nodes,  the  spleen,  and  other  Ijniphoid 
of  the  body.  In  the  long  bonrs  this  functionally  active  marrow  later 
s  into  inactive,  yellow,  fatty  and  gelatinous  marrow.  Under  patho- 
onditions  a  return  to  the  phase  of  widely  diffused  blood-forming 
i>nna  is  Been,  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  atypical  forms  of 
Retrt^trade  changes  of  an  embrj'onic  character,  especially  in  the 
>n  of  a  reversion  to  a  gelatinous  bone-marrow,  is  also  observed.  Both 
[7  tendencies  carry  with  them  stimuli  of  varying  nature  and  intensity 
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Even  the  ordinarily  adequate,  regulative  stimulus,  incident  to  the  normal 
breaking  down  of  the  blood  elements,  may  become  pathologic  in  d^ree  if 
this  degeneration  is  marked.  Furthermore,  the  development  of  endogenous 
and  ectogeoouu  poisons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  fully  imderstood,  must  be 


eonaidered  productive  of  non-physiol(^c  stimuli.  The  return  to  the 
embryonic  type  of  blood  formation,  that  is,  an  activation  of  the  myelotic 
blood-forming  foci  outside  of  the  bone-marrow,  occurs  more  readily  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults. 

The  Blood  in  Childhood.— The  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  child  'a 
Uood,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  adult,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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(Million) 

**"- 

p„„.,„... 

lHou*  rorm*  of  ■hitt* 

'b^^'- 

Xeutra !  Eoidna 

OUrlrar 

L>-mpho- 

Ji.u. 

5-7 
4.1-5.2 
4.5-5.0 

20-32 
8-13 

70 

27-36 

71 

2 
2-7 

3 

8 

9-15 

4 

19 

50-55 

IIO-t3D 

60-W 

following  facts  may  be  added  by  way  of  histologic  description : 
ihroblasts,  nucleated  red  cells,  arc  frequently  found  during  the  first 
-s  after  birth  and  occasionally  even  later  during  the  first  balf-ye»r 


Fio.  3^.— Lymnhstif  tinuc    lr*pr»cotin|i  «*in  with  Aiur  II-Eunii). 
tFrom  SrFinddc  in  Auhaf,  TiiI'IkkIc  „I  J-aUmlouir  Analtmg.) 

hy  infants.  An  excess  of  the  non-granular  over  the  granular  tyjx* 
)cyte3  persists  until  the  fifth  year.  At  this  age  the  proportioDs 
in  the  adult  are  rapidly  approached.  Laige  forms  arc  remarfcably 
t  among  the  non-granular  cells  in  childhood.  During  the  first  few 
,n  occasional  myeioc>ic  is  found  in  the  normal  blood.  lumiature 
■  frequently  found  in  the  blood  of  normal  infants  during  the  first 
f  life;  as,  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  of  hematopoiesis ,  they  oc- 
2  commonly  in  the  blood  stream  of  children  than  in  that  of  later  )~carB. 
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Henodyiumics. — ^The  patholc^c  pbenomeQa  attendant  upon  diseases 
d  tbe  blood  are  much  better  understood  than  formerly  as  a  result  of  recent 
discoverwe  and,  particularly,  of  those  of  Plesch. 

The  functional  ability  of  each  organ,  as  of  the  body  in  general,  is  first  of 
aD  dependent  upon  its  oxygen  supply,  which  represents  the  most  important 
function  of  the  blood  and  the  circulation.  According  to  Pleach,  the  oxida- 
tion process  in  the  tissues  is  the  main  and  the  only  indication  of  the  vigor  of 
ibe  circulation.  If  the  oxj^n  requirement  ia  increased  as  a  result  of  en- 
Uiged  functional  activity,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  musculature  in  bodily 
i"Krci»e,  this  increased  demand  may  be  satisfied  by  an  increase  of  the  vol- 
ume of  Mood  per  minute.'  This  result  may  be  attained  by  increase  either 
li  the  force  or  the  rate  of  the  heart  beat,  or  by  increased  velocity  of  the 
Wood  flow.  The  demand  may  otherwise  be  met  by  more  complete  oxj^na- 
tioa  of  the  blood,  by  the  increased  oxygen-carrying  power  of  the  blood,  by 
tmprovHl  pulmonary  aeration,  or  by  the  more  complete  interchange  of 
Eues  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  These  factors  are  very  closely 
mterdcpendent  and  the  laws  which  govern  these  many-sided  functions 
fiequently  find  expression  in  the  symptomatolt^y  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Uood  and  circulatory  apparatus.  If  an  injury  alters  one  of  these  factors, 
rompensatory  changes  in  the  other  factors  usually  appear.  If,  for  example, 
ibe  ox>'gen  capacity  of  the  blood  is  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  loss  of  herao- 
pjotnn,  tbe  volume  of  blood  per  minute  will  increase.  When  the  blood 
TDlume  is  increased  by  added  force  of  the  heart -beat,  resulting  in  complete 
intolic  emptyii^  of  the  heart  and  greater  heart  capacity,  palpitation, 
iDMnic  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  wUl  arise.  If  the  increase  is  brought 
shout  by  added  frequency  of  heart  action,  an  anemic  tachycardia  wUl 
dpsdop;  while  increased  velocity  will  result  in  hemic  murmur  ("bruit  de 
diabte  ")■  The  oxygen  demand  of  tbe  anemic  patient  ia  proportional  to  the 
innrased  amount  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  work  required  to  compen- 
ate  the  low  hemoglobin.  E.  Mueller's  studies  have  confirmed  in  many 
tan  (be  a[q>lication  of  the  hemodynamic  laws  operative  in  tbe  adult  to 
the  child. 

A.  GROUP  OF  ANEMIAS 
General  Stmptomatoloot 
TTw  conditions  grouped  under  this  head  are  very  often  secondary  or 
■ODdated  manifestations  of  other  disturbances.  They  are  characterized, 
clinically,  by  a  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  by  an  absolute 
V  relative  decrease  of  the  erythrocytes  or  of  hemoglobin,  with  habitual 
p»Ilor  <rf  the  skin  and  mucous-membranes,  and  by  compensatory  and 
Wodyniunic  adjustmenta  resultii^  from  them.  The  reduction  of  the 
lieoiogbI»n  index  which  indicates  an  oligochromemia,  that  is,  a  diminu- 
^rf  the  total  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood,  serves  at  present  as 

'Bv  vohune  per  minute  is  meaat  the  amount  of  blood  which  enters  one  chamber  of 
1*  hiiri  ID  one  minute,  or  wttich  passes  tbrougb  tbe  total  area  of  the  greater  or  ksaer 
nnlUiMt. 
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riterion  which  may  be  readily  applied.  It  is  a  nualeading  one,  however, 
en  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  changed  as  in  hydremia  or  in  over-conoen- 
tion.  The  total  quantity  <rf  blood  and  the  total  quantity  of  hemoglobtii 
1  be  determined  in  the  living  in  only  exceptional  cases. 

Even  though  the  common  term  anemia  suggests  a  reduction  erf  the  tot«l 
ume  of  blood,  or  at  least  a  diminution  of  the  essential  constituents  of  th^ 
;ire  blood,  nevertheless  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  in  dealing  with  tbr 
lividual  case,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  quantity  of  (he  blood, 
t  rather  one  of  its  functional  capacity.  The  term  "thin-blooded"  more 
irly  covers  the  facts  of  such  functional  poverty.  It  is  clear  that  evpn 
)i^h  it  be  diminished  in  quantity,  the  blood  may  be  functionally  effi- 
nt  as  an  agent  of  circulation  and  interchange,  because  it  can  move  morr 
Hdly  and  thus  increase  its  specific  activity.  In  such  cases  we  speak  ot 
ompensated  anemia.  Attention  has  bocn  called,  under  the  head  <rf 
nodynamics,  to  the  various  mechanisms  of  these  very  frequent  adjust- 
nts.  Frequently  compensation  is  ebtabliahcd  by  the  fact  that  the  anemic 
od,  in  itself,  has  the  power  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  red  blood-«or- 
Kles.  This  stimulus  naturally  operates  in  those  icgions  in  which  the 
-elotic  parenchyma  peraists  after  birth,  viz.,  in  the  functionally  active 
ne-marrow.  But,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  become  active  in 
)se  organs  which  do  not  participate  in  the  erythropoietic  function  in  poet- 
!al  life,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lymph  nodes,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver,  in 
ich  the  myelotic  parenchyma  may  be  newly  formed.  Not  only  in  lora- 
n,  but  also  in  method,  such  a  compensatory  crj'thropoiesis  may  or  may 
t  be  analogous  to  the  normal  developmental  process.  A  pot(tembr)'on)r 
»  of  compensatory  erythropoicsis  may  usually,  in  fact,  be  distinguished 
m  the  embryonic  form.  In  the  latter  type,  the  immature  cells,  as  megal- 
i^tcs  and  megaloblasts,  which  phj'siologically  are  found  only  in  the  blood 
the  embryo,  at  once  appear  in  the  blood  stream.  In  the  po6tembr>'onic 
asc,  however,  this  occurs  only  in  extreme  cases  and  as  a  final  effort  in  Ihc 
KMl-forming  function  of  the  bone-marrow.  Since  an  actual  transtion  to 
'.  embryonic  tjpe  is  probably  not  determined  by  qualitative,  but  rather 

quantitative  conditions,  and  is  further  influenced  by  age,  in  childhood  at 
st,  it  will  hardly  serve  in  itself  to  diffemntiate  the  several  forma  of  anemia, 
le  erythropoietic  stimuli,  activated  by  anemia,  will  not  exercise  any 
ticeable  compensatory  influence  if  the  requirements  for  successful  erj-thrc*- 
ictic  activity  are  wanting  from,thc  beginning. 

Pathologic  changes  in  the  erythropoietic  tissues  in  anemia  cannot 
rajTi  be  determined  by  the  methods  in  use  today. 

Every  systematic  cla.ssification  of  the  anemias  of  childhood  meets  with 
jections  in  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  di- 
ctic  and  practical  purpose  of  this  work,  however,  makes  such  a  ctasifi- 
lion  necessary.  Such  presentation  of  the  nature  of  these  diseases  as  our 
Sfcnt  knowledge  will  permit  will  pve  the  thoughtful  phj'sician  basis  for 
ogical  therapy. 
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I.  ANEMIA  DUE  TO  PRIMARY  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  ERYTHROPOIESIS. 
TluB  form  of  anemia  is  characterized  by  an  insufficiency  in  the  blood- 
fonniiig  oi^ans  incident  either  to  hypoplasia  of  the  matrix,  external  con- 
ditioiia  unfavorable  to  its  normal  activity,  or  to  a  lack  of  raw  materials.  Ite 
clinical  characteristics  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  sort.  The  s^s  snd  symp- 
toms of  increased  destruction  of  the  erythrocytes  in  the  blood  are  not 
n-idcnt,  nor  are  theie  indications  of  either  an  excessive,  an  atypical,  oran 
incomplete  erythropoiesis.  Actual  changes  in  the  total  quantity  of  the 
blood,  oligemia,  hydremia,  oligocytosis,  oUgochromemia  and,  occasionally, 
poiychroniasia,  and  the  more  marked  variations  in  the  size  of  the  red  cells, 
are  alone  met  vith. 

1  Congenital  or  Eaily  Acquired  Anergic  and  plastic  Anemias. — 
In  this  group,  which  has  been  little  studied,  insufficiency  of  erythropoiesis 
is  the  result  of  anomalies  in  the  formation  or  function  of  the  bone-marrow. 
Hypoplastic  marrow  is  not  uncommon  in  anemic  infants,  nor  is  a  fatty 
marrow  in  the  long  boncp  of  children  even  in  the  first  two  years.  The 
biter  finding  is  considered  to  be  the  basis  of  the  anemia  seen  in  congenital 
myxedema  and  symptomatically  related  conditions. 

Anemias  appearing  early  in  cases  of  infantilism,  with  hypoplasia  of  the 
lEenitiilia  and  the  circulatory  system,  in  which  the  blood  findings  so  much 
tncmble  those  of  chlorosis  that  they  have  been  crronoously  regarded  as 
hkiutual  or  chronic  chloroses,  probably  belong  in  this  group.  Benjamin  has 
Roently  reported  a  peculiar  type  of  anergic  anemia,  with  hypoplastic  habi- 
tus snd  mental  weakness,  in  which  no  acquired  injuries  could  be  demon- 
flrated  and  in  which  both  therapeutic  results  and  anatomic  findings  in  the 
bone-marrow  were  negative.  In  this  case,  probably,  the  anemia  may  be 
MDsidercd  the  result  of  a  congenital  functional  weakness  of  the  hematopoi- 
etic iQpchanism.  Similar  anomalies  of  development,  complicating  such 
cases,  are  found  in  other  organs. 

L  AUmentary  Anemia  (in  the  restricted  sense). — Experimental  starva- 
tioD  and  slates  of  inanition,  lesultii^,  either  from  stenoses  along  the  ali- 
wntar}-  tract  or  from  internal  causes,  do  not  produce  an  anemia  but  rather 
an  atrophy  of  the  blood  which  parallels  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
In  young  rapidly  growing  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diet  poor  in  iron 
impsiis erythropoiesis  thiough  a  deficiency  in  the  material  for  the  synthesis 
rf  Demoglobin.  Von  Hoesslin  and  others  have  observed  that  children  who 
have  been  fed  excluavely  upon  milk'  or  other  foods  deficient  in  iron  be- 
come anemic  after  the  initial  store  in  the  liver  has  been  exhausted.  This 
B  GippciaUy  true  in  the  case  of  premature  infants,  twins,  and  children 
"wn  of  anemic  motheis.  This  so-called  chlorotie  anemia  of  the  new-bom 
<lfambed  by  the  French  authors,  better  termed  oligosideremta,  offers  a  good 
Pt'W'ss  and  responds  quickly  to  the  administration  of  iron.  That  not  all 
pfwnalure  infants  develop  this  anemia  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
^  initial  store  of  iron  is  quite  a  variable  quantity  even  in  full  term  infants. 

'Whole  cow's  milk  contains  0.3-0.7  milligrant  FeiOt  and  human  milk  l.S-2milli- 
*»"MperliUB. 
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As  in  other  forms  of  anemia,  the  constitutional  factor  must  be  consiclerMl 
in  the  pathc^onesis  of  alimentary  anemia  without,  however,  invalidating 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Children  of  this  type  have  a  higher  iron  tequu«- 
ment  than  normal  children,  as  Schwartz  and  Rosenthal  have  recently 
demonstrated  that  they  have  a  negative  iron  balance.  There  aie,  of  courae, 
other  factors  to  be  considered,  but  these  are  discussed  elsewhere.  Even  in 
older  children  who,  from  some  psychic  or  other  causes,  subsist  scdely  on  miUc 
may  show  a  reduction  of  the  color  index  without  other  appreciable  blood 
changes.  The  observations  of  M.  B.  Schmidt  that  in  pregnant  animalR  ui 
iron  poordietretards  thegrowthof  theotfspringis  noteworthy  in  this  tB^^ect. 

The  form  of  alimentary  anemia  described  by  Csemy  and  hia  followen 
belongs  in  another  category.  According  to  their  conception,  a  hi^  milk 
diet  produces  in  certain  constitutionally  predisposed  children  actual  diangps 
in  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs  througib  the  action  of  the  milk  fat, 
particularly  the  fatty  acids.  Whether  theae  substanoeti  affect  the  tJood 
throu^  a  withdrawal  of  alkalies  or  through  some  hemolytic  sctioD 
(Kleinfcbmidt),  these  anemias  should  be  daasified  with  those  of  toxic  ori- 
gin. This  view  is  supported  by  the  symptomatology  of  the  severe  cans 
as  well  as  to  their  failure  to  respond  to  ordinary  iron  medication. 

3.  The  So-called  Anunia  of  Poverty;  Tenement  An«nia;  Sdkool 
Anemia;  bicubator  Anemia. — It  is  certain  that  cluldren  reared  in  city 
slums,  that  is,  in  overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated,  ill-lighted,  oold  and  damp 
dwellhigs,  who  are  taken  into  the  open  but  rarely,  and  who  with  poor  food 
find  only  an  ineffective  stimulus  to  physical  exercise,  not  only  appear  pale 
and  weak,  but  often  suffer  from  actual  anemia.  From  the  further  obser- 
vation that  all  the  objective  symptoms  of  such  an  anemia  disappear  after 
a  few  weeks  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  months  of  living  and  exercise  in  the 
open,  either  in  the  country,  the  mountains,  or  at  the  sea-side,  we  may 
conclude  that  some  one  of  these  many  injurious  elements,  or  their  cocd- 
bination,  baa  had  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  These  children,  almost  without  exception,  become  ricldtic 
during  the  fiist-half  of  the  third  year  and  are  infected  with  tuberculosia  by 
the  tenth  year.  These  forms  ot  anemia  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  these  very  common  diseases  or  upon  any  disease  of  other 
organs  or  systems. 

To  this  group  should  be  added  the  anemia  of  debilitated  infants  who  are 
treated  for  too  long  a  time  in  the  incubator,  a  form  which  reacts  verj*  fav- 
orably to  fresh  air  treatment. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  several  times,  but  without  definite  results 
up  to  the  present  time,  to  gain  a  clearer  knowledge,  by  means  of  natural  ot 
artificial  experiments  on  human  beings,  animals  and  plants,  of  the  particu- 
lar form  of  injury  which  produces  anemia  and  of  its  method  of  action.  It  is 
true  that  the  absonee  of  light  causes  a  loss  of  chlorophyll,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  hemoglobin.  In  a  purely  experimental  way,  however,  relative 
darkness,  as  experienced  in  the  polar  ni^ht,  in  mining  operations,  or  in 
unimals  kept  in  covered  cages,  does  not  cause  any  reduction  of  hemoglotMn 
in  adult  human  beings  or  animals,  or  at  least  no  relative  oligochroinemia 
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or  obgoc>'tceis.  Just  the  reverse  might  rather  be  expected  from  a  reduction 
nf  the  oxy^D  tension  &nd  the  poor  decarbonizatiou  of  the  blood.  It  is 
pontUe  that  the  red  blood-cell  formatioa  of  the  growing  organi^n  responds 
more  acutely  to  such  injuries  and  especially  to  the  absence  oi  actinic  and 
Mated  stimuli  (Schoenenbcrger).  The  increased  circulation  in  the  muscu- 
lature and  in  the  skin  during  exercise  in  the  open,  and  especially  in  moving 
ur,  with  direct  or  indirect  daylight,  and  the  resultant  breaking  down  of  the 
erjthrocytes,  probably  begets  erythropoietic  stimuli,  which  are  never 
kbseot  during  the  developmental  period,  especially  in  constitutionally  weak 
ehildten,  without  resulting  injury. 

In  these  anemics  a  rather  mild  degree  of  anisocytous,  and  oligochro- 
mania,  moderate  oligocytoeis  and,  occasionally,  polychromatophilia, 
combined  with  the  general  symptoms  of  anemia  or  chloroas,  such  as  head- 
iche,  sleepleesness,  anorexia,  general  weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
Intlessaeas,  etc.,  are  observed.  A  special  tendency  to  obstipation,  indi- 
canuiift,  intennittent  albuminuria,  and  vomitii^  is  also  to  be  noted.  In- 
creased area  of  heart  dulness  and  accidental  murmurs  are  almost  the  rule  in 
cdtool  anemias.    There  is  no  fever  and  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

4.  (SUorosis,  or  Green  Sickness,  and  Pseudochl<at>tic  ConditUms. — 
Then  disturbances  almost  always  b^in  during  or  immediately  after 
puberty.  They  are  not  really  children's  diE<eases  and,  therefore,  they  will 
not  be  fully  considered  here.  Nevertheless,  chlorous  maybe  properly 
included  in  the  ^'roptomatic  grouping  of  anemias,  since  while  many  cases 
have  a  normal  hema^obin  content  and  exhibit  certain  signs  and  symptoms 
eommoD  in  chlorosis,  that  are  not  due  to  anemia  (Morawitz),  yet  the 
■bKQce  of  all  evidences  of  an  increased  breaking  down  of  the  red  blood-cells 
■bows  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  ci  erytbropoiesis  and  that  the  chief 
factor  in  the  causation  of  the  anemia  is  usually  a  limitation  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  new  hemoglobin. 

ITatttre  and  Etiology. — The  characteristic  blood  findings  of  chlorotic 
uvmia  are  ctMifined  to  a  reduction  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  that 
is,  to  an  tJigochromemia,  without  a  corresponding  oligocytoeis.  It  has  been 
Atma,  also,  that  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  indicated  by  the  total 
nmnber  of  eiythrocytes,  where  the  ted  cell  count  is  normal,  is  not  reduced 
but  usoally  increased.  This  increase  may  amount  to  almost  double  the 
iKvinal  quantity,  so  that  the  blood  represents  ten  per  rent,  of  the  body- 
nif^t  instead  of  about  five  per  cent.  It  is  permissible,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
a^ilorotic  plethora.  The  production  of  hemoglobin  does  not  seem  able  to 
k^  op  with  this  increase  of  blood.  The  cause  of  the  plethora  is  in  doubt. 
Whether  it  represents  a  pathologic  survival  of  the  blood  proportions,  rang- 
ing from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  body-weight,  which  exist  before 
piiberty;  whether  it  is  dependent  upon  a  tendency  to  high  water  retention 
b  the  chlorotic,  or  whether  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  compen- 
atim  of  the  reduced  oxy^n  capacity  of  the  blood,  is  not  determined. 
Another  viewpoint  from  which  the  nature  of  chlorosis  may  be  considered  is 
"iRwtcd  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  females 
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at  puberty,  and  that  supposedly  it  has  a  subsequent  etFeel  upon  tbr 
erativG  organs. 

Synqttoms. — In  a  majority  of  cases  the  only  definite  Mood  chanK««  are 
ocbromcmia,  anisoeytosis,  polychroniatophilia,  slight  oliKOC>tofiu. 
eral  pallor,  reduction  of  the  color  index  of  the  red  oella,  diminution  of  the 
yfic  gravity  of  the  blood,  increased  coagulability,  and  a  decrease  of  tbe 
>d-plateletB.  The  subjective  symptoms  are  sleepiness,  lassitude, 
raine-likc  headache,  dizziness,  ehortneas  of  breath,  palpitation  of  tbe 
rt,  fainting  spells,  aide-stitch,  epigastric  pain,  chills,  blinking,  tinnitus, 
pepaia,  anorexia  and  parorexia,  dysmenorrhea,  and  leucorrhoea.  The 
sctive  symptoms  consist  chiefly  in  a  greenish  or  alabaster  p&llor,  id 
it  edema  and  the  fotmation  of  venoua  thromboses,  both  of  which  are 
wn  to  occur  in  the  mesentery;  in  increased  area  of  heart  dulncss,  an 
grated  catdiac  impulse,  accidental  heart  murmurs,  venous  bruJI,  and 
ness  and  frequency  of  the  pube;  in  tachypncea,  gastroptosis,  moderate 
erchlorhydria,  and  occasionally  enlargement  or  descent  of  the  qilpcn. 
characteristic  changes  of  metabolism  are  known. 

Diagnosis. — The  blood  findings  are  palhc^nomonic.  Certain  negati^*** 
lii^  and  the  reduction  of  the  color  in<lex  are  important  in  differential 
niosis.  Paeudo-anemia,  b  often  mistaken  for  chlorosis.  SecoDdar>' 
mia  of  toxic  origin  or  following  hemorrhage  may  also  cause  confusion. 

II.  ANEMIAS  DUE  TO  LOSS  OF  BLOOD 
In  this  class  of  cases,  in  addition  to  the  blood  findings  of  the  iinit  group 
ident  to  a  relative  insufficiency  of  erythropoiesis,  the  evidences  of  utim- 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  normoblasts,  of  poikilocytosis  and  leueocjloas. 

found. 

Po6t^emorrha(pc  anemia,  especially  in  traumatic  cases,  is  a  condition 

etioIi^Sy  of  which  is  considerably  more  clear  than  in  other  groups  of 
mias  and  in  its  purely  experimental  pathology  is  ver>'  instructive, 
nediately  after  an  external  or  internal  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  an 
Lial  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  that  is,  a  true  oligemia  is 
ays  found.  In  individual  cases  this  is  rapidly  compenpated,  but  in  cases 
?rc  hemorrhage  is  frequent  or  habitual  it  persists,  and  the  proportion  of 
od  per  kilo  of  body-weight  may  be  reduced  from  60  c.c.  to  about  20  c.c. 
;  first  attempt  at  repair  after  a  hemorrhage  is  an  increase  of  the  volume 
Lhc  remaining  blood  by  withdrawal  of  plasma  from  the  tissues.  This 
L'es  to  rt^fill  the  vascular  system  and  to  restore  in  a  degree  the  blood- 
BKure.  It  results  in  hydremia,  oligochroniemia,  oligocj-tonis,  with  normal 
x  index,  and  to  a  certiun  extent  in  a  swelling  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
;er,  a  restitution  of  the  blood-cells  occurs.  The  Iors  of  blood  gives  an 
■nac  stimulus  to  the  bone-marrow  which,  if  it  is  not  already  exhaiiirted. 
jHh  in  putting  into  cireulation  stored  up  mature  ccUs,  erj-throcv-tea,  and 
itrophihc  leucocj'ti's  alike;  and  also  in  the  hlieration  of  immature  forms. 
ong  them  cells  poor  in  hcrn(«Iobin,  nucleated  polychromatic  cells,  baso- 
lic  granular  erj'throc>'tcs,  mononuclear  leucocj't.ps  and  m.veloc^ies.  In  a 
rd,  a  blood  crisis  obtains.    Secondly,  it  responds  in  an  active  hj'perplasia 
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c£  the  nuuTDW  tissue  and  in  a  rapid  and  excesEive  development  of  eiythro' 
c^-tes  u>d  granular  leucocytes.  The  formation  of  hemoglobin  is  a  matter  of 
{oQger  delay.  A  relative  leucocytosia  appears,  although  the  loss  of  leuco- 
ryUm  is  kffi  than  that  of  the  erythrocytes,  because  the  former  are  more 
uncommon  in  the  rapid  axial  stream.  A  decrease  of  the  color  index  char- 
acterize this  stage  of  post-hemorrhagic  anemia.  The  regeneration,  as  a 
rule,  follo«-8  the  type  of  a  postembryomc  erythropoiesis.  One  exception  to 
this,  suggested  by  the  writers'  experience  and  by  experimental  hemor^ 
rfaaKie  anemia  in  animals,  is  found  in  severe  umbilical  hemorrhage  of  the 
tttnF-bom.  The  coagulability  of  the  blood  increases  during  and  after  the 
hemorrhage.    Lipemia  and  fatty  infiltration  of  the  tissues  may  occur. 

OaDaatively,  aside  from  the  trauma,  the  so-called  hemorrhagic  dia- 
theses. Barlow's  disease,  melena,  umbilical  hemorrhage,  epistaxis,  rectal 
polyposis,  certain  intestinal  parasites,  and  the  heraorrb^c  nephritides  must 
be  oonaidcred. 

Symptomatically,  lai^  and  ra[Hd  loes  of  blood  causes  faintness,  pallor, 
general  n-cakoesB  and  sometimes  convulsions.  Repeated  small  hemorrhages 
may  produce  cachectic  conditions.  Hemorrhages  are  more  dangerous  in 
children  than  in  adults.  The  rapid  loss  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  total  quantity  of  blood,  that  is  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  body- 
weight  is  dangerous  to  life. 

III.  HEMOCYTOLYTIC  AND  MYELOPATHIC  ANEMIAS 
In  this,  the  largest  group  of  anemias,  we  have  to  deal  with  acquired 
eonditions,  which  affect,  first,  the  mature  blood  in  the  circulatory  system, 
and,  second,  the  blood-forming  organs.  A  strict  classification  of  cases, 
dependent  upon  the  point  of  attack  of  the  f^ent  of  injury,  is  neither 
practically  possible  nor  theoretically  justified.  For  when  a  hemic  poison 
mteia  the  circulation  it  not  only  prejudices  the  mature  circulating  cells,  but 
it  is  likely  to  extend  its  influence  to  the  blood-forming  parenchyma.  Thus 
a  oQDibination  of  myelc^enous  and  hematogenous  injuries  is  formed. 
Chemical  poisons,  such  as  lead,  which  have  a  recognized  specific  toxicity  to 
the  erythrocytes,  have  been  shown,  also,  to  damage  the  bone-marrow. 
F^irtbcr,  signs  of  blood  degeneration,  by  way  of  the  too  early,  as  well  as  the 
increased  break-down  of  the  circulating  blood-cells,  are  particularly  notice- 
able whenever  weak  cells  appear  in  the  circulation  as  the  result  of  a  myelo- 
genous injury.  Finally,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  hematoplastic  stimulus, 
nich  as  a  marked  d^eneration  of  the  mature  cells  would  give  to  the  blood- 
ionning  organs,  after  it  has  exceeded  certain  limits,  mut^t  become  patho- 
lofcic  and  harmful.  It  is  a  hopeless  task,  indeed,  to  search  the  pathologic 
blood  for  criteria  which  will  make  a  definite  differentiation  between  myelo- 
X^nous  and  hematf^nous  anenua  possible.  Basophilic  granulation  of  the 
erythrocytes,  poikilocytosis,  crenation,  hemosiderosis,  or  the  deposit  in  the 
times  (rf  increased  blood-pigment  from  broken  down  cells,  and  the  evi- 
denow  of  reversion  to  the  embryonic  type  of  erythropoiesis,  are  all  impor- 
tant characterietics  of  the  forms  of  anemia  under  consideration.  They  do 
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not,  however,  invite  concluaionfi  as  to  the  localization  of  the  injury,  whether 
in  the  mature  blood  or  in  the  immature  celb. 

Theoretically,  a  larfce  part  of  the  anemias  of  this  class  may  he  consid- 
ered, in  the  broadest  sense,  as  toxogenous  anemias;  that  is,  they  are  caused 
by  more  or  Ices  well  -rec<^mzed  ectogenous  or  endogenous  blood  poisons. 
In  the  light  of  their  action  two  classes  of  these  may  be  distinguished. 

(a)  Hemocytolytic  poisons  are  those  which  cause  the  intravascular 
dissolution  or  di^tegrstion  of  a  large  number  of  red  blood-cells,  with  oer- 
tain  definite  results.  The  coloring  matter  passes  into  the  plasma,  a  hemo- 
globinemia.  A  part  of  it  is  changed  in  the  Uver  into  bilirubin  and  urobilin; 
another  part  is  stored  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  bone^narrow  as  hemosiderin ; 
and  some  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  giving  a  honoglobinuria  or  methemo- 
globinuria.  The  erythrocytic  debris  is  taken  care  of  in  the  spleen,  giving  a 
spodogenous  entailment  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  blood  by  the  phagocytes. 
This  cleaning  up  process  does  not  always  take  place  without  disturbance, 
by  way  of  destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  intravascular  clotting,  so-called 
hematogenous  icterus,  anuria,  etc. 

In  children  the  ectogenous  substances  which  are  to  be  conudered  in  this 
relation  are  certuu  sera,  the  primary  toxic  action  of  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  anaphylaxis;  snake  venom,  the  poison  of  bee  stings,  and  vari- 
ous vegetable  poisons,  such  as  aspidium,  the  several  members  of  the 
species  <^  solanum,  and  mushrooms.  Among  the  endogenous  hemolytic 
poisonfi  are  the  poison  ariaog  from  bums,  the  bihary  constituents  which 
enter  the  blood,  causing  cholemia,  and  particularly  the  microbic  toxins  of 
sep^,  Winckel's  disease,  malaria,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 

FarCHcysmal  hemoglobinuria  is  a  peculiar  disea.°e  caused  by  endogenous 
hemolytic  substances  in  the  nature  of  autolytic  amboceptors.  These  ambo- 
ceptot?  are  peculiar  in  that  they  attach  themselves  to  the  erythrocytes,  both 
in  vivo  and  in  vitro,  only  at  low  temperatures,  when  the  natural  complement 
of  the  blood,  which  is  liable  in  these  subjects  to  unusual  variations,  completes 
the  chain  and  permits  the  hemolysis.  This  explains  the  occurrence  of  repeti- 
tional  attacks  of  the  disease.  These  attacks  are  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold.  They  begin  their  course  with  chills,  cyanosis,  pain  in  the  back,  hemo- 
globinuria, oligocytosis  and  relative  leucocytosis;  and  they  occasionally  go 
on  to  embolism  with  gangrene.  They  usually  last  from  one  to  two  hours 
and  are  followed  by  jaundice,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  urobilin- 
ogenuria.  The  repeated  ai^arance  of  these  abnormal  amboceptors  may 
be  closely  related  to  a  lessening  of  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood-cells.  In 
almost  aH  of  the  chUdren  so  affected  there  is  a  question  of  the  existence  of 
some  congenital  or  parasyphilitic  poison. 

Hemocytolysis,  with  the  formation  of  methemoglobin,  occurs  with 
many  medicinal  agents,  among  which  are  potassium  chlorate,  the  phenol 
derivatives,  as  acetphenitidin,  lactophenin,  phenocoll,  and  phenolphthalein; 
the  anilin  derivatives,  antifebrin  and  aeetaniUd,  and  pyrogallol.  Chemical 
chai^^  in  the  hemoglobin,  involving  its  oxygen  content,  are  caused  by 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  hydrocyanic  add. 
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(6)  Other  hemic  poisons  may  cause  early  destruction  of  the  erythrocytes 
without  involving  their  solution  in  the  blood  to  any  great  extent.  These 
injurious  agents  doubtless  act,  in  part,  through  the  hver,  spleen,  and  bone- 
marrow  upon  immature  forms  of  cells.  Hemosiderosis,  the  phi^ocytoBis 
of  red  cells,  and  the  excretion  of  uiobilin  and  wobilinogen  are  observed  in 
these  cases.  Of  the  ectogenous  poisons,  lead,  mercury  and  araenic  belong 
in  this  class.  Among  the  endogenous  poiEOns  of  similar  action  are  those 
excreted  from  the  body-substance  of  such  animal  parasites  as  tenia,  bothno- 
cephaluB,  ascaridcs,  anchylostomata,  and  trichocephalus,  as  well  as  lipoid 
substances  arising  from  d^eneratcd  body  tissues.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  hypothetical  toxins  of  acute  intestinal  disease  and  the  nephroses,  and, 
finally,  the  bacterial  poisons  and  the  reaction  products  they  excite  in  latent 
ss  well  as  manifest  tuberculoeis  and  s>-pbiIiB. 

It  was  thought,  bccatuio  nonnally  erythrocytes  are  destroj-ed  in  the 
^cen,  that  hypertrophy  of  this  oi^an  led  to  an  increased  destruction  of 
these  cells.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  hemolytic  activity  of  the 
spleen  pulp  is  confined  to  those  erythrocytes  which  originally  were  or  have 
become  defective.  Accordii^  to  Frank,  the  reticular  endothelial  ceUs  of  the 
^leen  and  lymph  nodes  elaborate  a  hormone  which  is  inhibitory  to  the 
bone^narrow,  and  which  in  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  capable  of 
producing  anemia. 

The  patholc^c  effects  of  the  action  of  such  poisons  upon  the  blood  and 
the  bone-marrow  arc  shown,  in  part,  in  retrograde  changes — as  the  atrophy 
of  the  marrow  in  tuberculosis  and  chronic  nephritis,  in  part  by  chronic 
inflammatory  changes  and  by  progressive  nutritive  disorders,  by  way  of 
hypertrophies  and  new  tissue  formation  in  the  active  bone-marrow.  Iliese 
new  growths  may  revert  in  type  to  the  most  primitive  marrow  germ  cells, 
which  are  really  in  the  nature  of  capillary  endothelium.  This  metaplastic 
formation  may  be  no  longer  confined  to  the  bone,  but  may  appear  in  widely 
diverse  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  most  common  in  the  Uver,  spleen,  and 
lymph  nodes.  The  stimulation  of  these  reserves  may  repair  the  blood 
injury.    This  is  certainly  true  in  the  most  common  forms. 

1.  The  ordinary  mild  type  of  chronic  toxogenous  anemia  includes  the 
so-called  secondary  or  complicating  anemias  accompanying  tuberculosis, 
lues,  and  the  chronic  nephroses. 

The  clinical  picture  consists  essentially  of  the  symptoms  recited  and  of 
those  of  anemia  in  general,  described  under  chlorosis  and  post-hemorrhagic 
anfmtft 

The  prognosis  and  course  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  by 
the  toxic  agent  and  upon  its  reci^nition,  avoidance,  and  removal. 

The  pathologic  effects  of  the  action  of  such  poisons  upon  the  blood  and 
the  boncHnarrow  are  shown,  in  part,  in  retrograde  changes,  precisely  as  the 
appearance  of  diffuse  metaplastic  foci  of  blood-forming  parenchyma, 
already  described,  resembles  the  cmbrj'onic  hematopoiesis. 

2.  Biermer  or  pemidout  type  of  anemia  in  reci^piized  clinically  by  the 
appearance  of  largo  numbers  of  mcgalocytos  and  megalohlasts.  At  tunes, 
these  ^ont  erythrocytes  arc  so  numerous  that  the  reduced  hemoglobin 
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content  of  the  ordinary  red  cells  is  over-compenssted  and  the  color  index 
runs  higher  than  one. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  myeloid  parenchyma  may  be  recognized  by 
leucopenia,  that  is  by  polynuclear  leucopcnia,  relative  lymphocytosis, 
extreme  oligochromemia  and  oligocytosis,  poikilocytosis,  anisocytosis  and  a 
reduction  of  the  protein  content  of  the  blood-serum  which  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
color.  The  marked  loss  of  co^ulabiUty  which  underlies  a  hemonhagio 
diathesis,  indicated  by  hemorrhages  of  the  mucous  membranes,  skin,  and 
retina,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance. 

Another  condition  very  rare  during  childhood  and  because  of  that 
probably  often  overlooked  is  the : 

3.  A  Tegenerative  (or  aplastic)  type  of  severe  anemia.  This  type  of 
anemia  may  occur  in  children  of  school  age,  rarely  before  and  pursues  a 
prc^ressive  and  rapidly  fatal  course  extending  only  over  a  period  of  a  few 
months.  There  is  a  very  definite  hemorrhagic  diathesis  but  usually  little 
impairment  of  the  nutrition,  WhOe  the  clinical  picture  resembles  that  of 
pernicious  anemia,  the  blood  picture  is  entirely  different.  There  is  a  com- 
plete and  constant  absence  of  all  signs  of  blood  regeneration  such  as  erythro- 
blaatosb,  raegalocytosis,  anisocytosis  and  polychoromatophilia  in  spite  of  a 
profound  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin  and  the  number  of  erythrocytes  and 
platelets.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  findings  on  examination  of  the  liver, 
spleen  and  lymph  nodes,  and  the  urine  is  normal. 

From  the  rarity  iA  the  pernicious  type  of  anemia  in  childhood  and  from 
certain  peculiarities  of  this  disease,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in 
younger  individuals,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  blood  and  the  bone-marrow 
of  small  children  react  differently  from  those  of  the  adult  to  these  poisons. 
This  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  experiments  of  Reckzeh  and  others, 
and  by  observation  of  members  of  the  same  family  with  leference  to  the 
effects  of  essentially  similar  blood  injuries  in  individuals  of  different  ages. 

4.  The  V.  Jaksch-Hayem  form  of  disease,  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
leucanemic  type,  seems  to  be  a  more  frequent  form  of  reaction  in  the 
youthful  organism. 

V.  Jaksch  and  Hayem  contemporaneously  described,  clinically,  thif 
fairly  definite  form  of  disease,  occuring  quite  frequently  in  children  of  one- 
half  to  two  years,  under  the  name  of  pseudoleucemic  infantile  anemia. 
It  resembles  Biermer's  anemia  in  that  it  also  presents  evidence  of  intense 
stimulation  of  the  blood-forming  organs,  o.'sociated  with  the  signs  of  a 
breaking  down  of  the  blood-cclk  and  hemasiderosis.  Ae  in  Biermer's 
anemia,  too,  the  stimulation  leads  to  the  extension  of  the  erythroplastic 
parenchyma  of  the  bone-marrow  to  new  formations  of  intra-  and  extra- 
vascular  hemopoietic  foci  in  the  liver,  spleen,  lymph  nodes,  and  kidneys. 
Qualitative  reversion  of  crythropoiesis  to  the  embryonic  type  also  occurs. 
It  differs  from  the  pernicious  form,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  myeloid 
foci  in  the  liver,  and  more  particularly  in  the  spleen,  develop  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  the  size  of  these  organs  is  largely  increased  and  an  intensive 
leucopoietic  activity,  marked  by  added  numbers  of  white  cells  in  circula- 
tion, takes  place. 
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The  symptoms  may  be  anticipated  from  the  (oregoing  description  The 
examinatitm  of  the  blood  usually  shows  oligocytosis,  with  from  one  to  three 
million  red  cells,  and  oligochromemia.  The  reduction  of  the  hemoglobin  may 
be  proportionately  in  excess  of  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  red  cells 
— a  normocj-totic  regenerative  type  with  reduced  color  index — or  it  may  be 
relatively  leas.  The  latter  condition  obtains  when  the  regeneration  of 
megalocytes  is  a  prominent  feature;  that  is,  when  these  and  the  megaloblasts 
appear  in  the  circulation,  the  color  index  often  ranging  to  one  hundred  or 
more.  Poikilocytosis,  polychromasia,  basophilic  granulation,  and  indica- 
tions of  the  breaking  down  of  cell  nuclei!  are  characteristic.    An  associated 


leucocytosis  of  varying  degree  and  type  may,  ormaynot,  bo  present.  The 
number  of  leucocytes  is  supposedly  indicative  of  the  severity  of  the  disease 
and  is  usually  about  20,000.  At  times  and  particularly  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions the  granularformapredominate,  but  usuallythe  non-granular arethe 
more  numerous.  The  eosinophilic  cclk  and  sometimes  the  myelocytes  are 
increased.  In  some  cases  the  large  number  of  mononuclear  cells,  running  up 
to  twenty  per  cent,  is  a  very  noticeable  feature. 

The  rest  of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  is  that  of  rickets  accompa- 
nying the  high  grade  anemia.  A  dull  yellow  pallor,  a  general  listlessness, 
and  a  wilted  appearance  are  very  apparent.  The  persistence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  cutaneous  adipose  tissue  gives  a  pasty  look.  Numerous  .imall 
hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  occur.  The  enlarged 
spleen,  hard  and  with  a  sharp  edge,  but  not  tender,  always  extends  below 
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the  coetal  margio  and  may  frequently  reach  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  or 
even  lower,  greatly  distending  the  abdominal  wall.  There  is  marked  swell- 
ing of  the  liver,  which  is  soft  and  also  has  a  sharp,  thin  edge.  There  ia  shght 
crUai^nient  of  all  the  lymph  nodes.  Accidental  heart  murmurs  are  rare. 
The  pulse  b  full  and  soft. 

Occurreoce,  Course  and  PrognoBis. — Jaksch-Hayem's  anemia  begins 
between  the  seventh  and  the  sixteenth  months  of  life.  It  is  almoet  entirely 
confined  to  artificially-fed  children  and  especially  to  those  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  large  cities.  Gradually,  and  at  times  rapidly,  it  reaches  a  severe 
degree.  It  persists  for  months,  but  rarely  until  the  third  year  or  later, 
after  which  spontaneous  recovery  takes  place  in  a  certain  per  cent,  of  cases. 
No  other  form  of  anemia  which,  judging  by  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
blood  picture,  is  equally  severe  offers  so  good  chances  of  favorable  termi- 
nation. Rickets  is  responsible  for  moet  of  its  fatal  complications,  in  the  form 
of  intestinal  disturbance,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  muscular  degenerations. 
Hydrops  and  hemorrhages  occur  but  larely. 

Etiology. — From  the  clinical  \'iewTX)int,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  typhus, 
other  infectious  diseases,  intestinal  parasites,  chronic  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion, and  poisoning  arc  occasionally  given  as  etiologic  factors;  but  ricketd 
evidently  stluids  in  much  closer  relationship  to  Jaksch-Hayem's  anemia 
than  any  of  these.  Since  rickitic  skeletal  changes  may  be  <lemoa9trated  at 
autopej'  in  almost  every  child  of  this  lyte  who  succumbs  (see  page  19(j),  the 
combination  of  this  disease  with  pseudoleucemic  anemia  is  not  necessarily 
astonishing.  So  associated,  rickets  commonly  attains  at  least  a  medium 
intensity  and  usually  a  severe  degree.  It  remains  clinically  manifest  and 
florid  until  the  second  or  third  year. 

Recently  Aschenhehn  and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  Marfan,  have  attempted 
to  clear  up  the  relationship  between  the  two  diseases. 

While  these  views  are  ver^'  worthy  of  consideration,  tlic  writer  can  not 
commit  himself  to  them  without  rcservo  so  long  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
ctiolog>'  of  rickets  itself  is  no  further  advance*!.  For  the  present  Naegeli's 
\ncw  must  suffice  for  the  sx-stematic  clo-ssification  of  Jaksch's  anemia.  Ao 
cording  to  this  view,  the  disease  represents  a  variety  of  secondary  anemia 
arising  from  peculiar  biologic  conditions  in  the  early  stages  of  infantile 
development.  The  priniarj-  causes  are  foun<l  in  repeated  infections  and 
faulty  nutrition  during  the  first  years  of  life.  On  the  one  Imnd,  it  appears 
that  rickets  may  arise  as  a  sequel  of  these  injuries  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
J aksch's  anemia  may  result  from  them  in  that  critical  and  important  period 
of  development,  at  the  close  of  the  firet  year,  when  there  is  a  ti-ndency  to 
germinal  disease. 

5.  The  "Alimentary  Anemia"  of  Czerny. — As  previoiisly  indicated, 
Czemy  befieves  that  in  certain  constitutionally  predisposed  individuals  an 
abnormal  metalx>lism  results  in  the  elaboration  of  acid  pro<luct8  from  milk 
(also  from  starches)  which  are  toxic  to  the  blood-tonning  parench}!™!. 

To  distinguish  it  from  the  onlinary  form  of  ahmentarv'  anemia  pre- 
\'iou8ly  described  and  which  results  from  a  deBciency  in  blood-building 
material,  the  term  trophotoxic  anemia  would  probably  be  preferable.    The 
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clinical  picture  of  this  form  of  anemia  as  given  by  Kleinschmidt  is  ao  vari- 
able as  to  make  a  description  of  the  condition  difficult.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren were  thin,  others  fat,  some  had  a  yellowish  coloration  of  the  skin, 
others  were  very  white,  some  had  small,  others  lat^  hemorrhages  into  the 
skin.  Edema  was  occasionally  encountered.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  was  often  noted,  though  there  was  only  slight  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  nodes.  A  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin,  usually  3045  per  cent,  and  a 
less  marked  oligocytosis  were  the  only  constant  blood  findings.  In  contrast 
to  these  mild  pseudochlorotic  cases  weie  the  more  severe  ones  with  ol^o- 
cytosia,  poikOocytosis,  polychromatophilia  and  erythroblastosis.  There 
was  usually  a  lymphocytic  Icucocytosis  of  15-18,000.  Evidences  of  a 
marked  activity  of  the  bone-^narrow,  occaaonally  hemosiderosis,  and  a 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  were  the  pathological  findings. 

The  sole  criterion  for  the  nosolt^cal  identity  and  the  alimentary  origia 
of  this  protean  condition  is  the  favorable  reaction  to  dietary  measures. 
Whatever  benefit  is  obtained  from  this  must,  however,  be  an  indirect  one, 
as  the  same  diet  is  employed  in  those  constitutional  disordeis  most  often 
associated  with  alimentary  anemia.  (Rickets,  exudative  diathesis,  lym- 
phatisin  and  "  milchnahrschaden ".)  Czemy's  alimentary  anemia  espe- 
ci^y  ID  its  more  severe  form  may  be  included  in  v.  Jaksch-Hayem's  anemia 
which  is  better  defined.  To  discard  the  latter  and  substitute  the  former, 
as  some  desire,  would  not  be  advisable  at  least  so  long  as  the  origin  of  ali- 
mentary anemia  is  hypothetical. 

6.  A  group  of  rare  diseases  in  which  the  erythropoietic  system  is  chiefly 
affected,  caused  also  by  toxogenous  injuries,  operating  even  in  the  embryo, 
is  observed  in  childhood.  Symptomatically,  at  least,  the  diseases  of  this 
group  are  closely  related,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  common  changes 
which  include  the  general  manifestations  of  anemia,  oUgocytosis,  or  more 
rarely  polycy^osis,  oUgochromemia,  embryonic  erythropoiesis,  with  the 
occurrence  (rf  megaloblasts.  They  present,  also,  an  increased  destruction  of 
red  blood-cells,  with  its  consequences  in  hemosiderosis,  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  the  excretion  of  bihrubin,  urobilin 
and  urobilinogen;  early  spodogenous  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  varia- 
tions in  the  leucocyte  count,  as  in  Jaksch'  anemia.  Leucopenia,  relative 
lymphocytosis,  and  finally  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  may  be  found. 

One  of  the  types  included  in  this  group,  described  as  chronic  familial 
hemolytic  icterus,  suggests  the  characteristics  of  paroxysmal  hemc^obi- 
nuria  on  account  of  its  familial  and  early  appearance,  the  demonstrable 
reduction  of  the  resistance  of  the  red  blood-cells,  which  are  broken  down 
particularly  after  exposure  to  cold,  its  paroxysmal  character,  and  its  favor- 
able course;  and,  finaUy,  its  relationship  to  lues  and  other  toxic  infections. 
Autolytic  hemolyses,  however,  have  not  been  found  in  this  condition. 

The  cases  belonging  to  the  Banti-Senator  symptom-complex  appear  at 
a  later  period  of  life,  and  usually  after  the  fifth  year.  They  follow  a  chronic 
course  and  terminate  fatally  in  spite  of  treatment.  Ascites,  icterus,  enlai^e- 
ment,  followed  by  contraction,  of  the  liver,  commonly  appear  late.  In  the 
final  stages  of  the  disease  fibrosis,  an  enormous  spleen,  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
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liverare  found.  The  author  has  never  seen  an  actual  case  of  Banti  's  Disease 
goioK  on  to  recovery,  vnih  a  negative  nitrogen  balance,  after  tho  operative 
removal  of  the  pplcMm  as  the  primary  Fcat  of  the  disease.  Nor  has  he  tx^n 
able  to  establish,  in  the  cases  which  hav^  come  under  his  observation,  the 
alleged  fact  that  this  symptom-complex  always  belonfcs  to  late  syphilis. 
A  very  ugnificant  sign  of  disease  in  these  cases,  and  often  the  first  to  tx; 
noted,  is  a  profuse,  repeated,  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  When  in  doubt  this  condition  should  be  treated  Bpecifically. 

In  Gaucher 'a  splenomegaly  the  early  enlargement  of  the  splwn  to 
enormous  size  is  the  most  important  feature.  Its  courH!  is  similar  to  that  of 
Banti 's  Disease  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  lympho- 
erythropoietic  system. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  curative  effect  of  splenectomy  in  the 
last  two  types. 

Thb  Trbatuent  dp  Anemia 

In  those  forms  of  toxic  anemia  in  which  the  poison  is  knon-n  and  its 
source  rect^nized,  a  successful  therapy  aims  at  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
Examples  are  found  in  parasitic  or  luetic  anemias. 

The  therapy  is  quite  clear  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
certain  hygienic  factors.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  stimulation  of  the  skin, 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  etc.,  are  indicated.  Treatment  is  self-evident 
when  there  is  an  actual  poverty  of  iron  in  the  food.  This,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is  a  very  rare  condition  and  the  iron  supply  requited  should  be 
prescribed  from  the  garden  and  not  from  tho  pharmacj'.  The  natural 
combinations  of  iron  in  food-stulTs  arc  absorbed  more  completely  and  in 
more  acceptable  form  than  ia  the  iron  of  tho  customar>'  preparations 
(Krasnogorski).  Most  of  the  green  vegetables,  cereals,  legumes,  potatoes 
andfruitshavcsufUcient  iron  content;  they  arc  taken  without  objection  and 
are  comparatively  cheap.  It  is  not  nec«^8sary  to  be  gui<led  by  tables  at  to 
their  iron  content,  since  an  excess  of  iron  is  readily  obtainable.  If  the 
child  refuses  vegetables  it  is  either  a  question  of  serious  defect  in  training  or 
of  overfeeding  with  eggs  and  milk.  In  that  event  the  quantity  of  these 
items  may  be  reduced,  or  they  may  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  menu  in 
order  to  force  the  child  to  accept  vegetables.  Both  milk  and  egga  may  be 
readily  dispensed  with  during  tho  second  year  and  may  be  omitted,  if 
ncceasary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  They  would  appear  to  have  an 
unfavorable  influence  upon  the  results  of  a  vegetable  diet.  When  carefully 
prepared,  mashed  vegetables,  e8i)ecially  spinach  and  carrots  cooke<I  in  their 
own  juices,  are  usually  borne  very  well  at  thi.i  age.  The  appearance  of 
gnsen  or  red  stools,  containing  undigested  particles  of  these  vegetables,  is 
no  contraindication. 

The  diet  prescribed  by  Czemy  in  alimentary  anemia  ia  as  follows: — 

Firit  Meal. — 100  c.c.  milk  dilut«d  with  an  equal  amount  of  cereal  water, 
a  little  softened  iwiebach  or  bread  with  a  little  butter  or  preferably 
marmalade. 
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Second  Meal. — Fresh  fruit  with  biscuits,  zwiebach  or  a  little  bread 
and  butter. 

Third  Meal. — Broth  thickened  with  cereals,  rice,  oat  or  potato  gruel. 
In  addition  purfe  of  vegetables,  meat,  also  liver  (minced,  1-2  teaspoonfuls). 

Fourth  Meal. — The  same  as  No.  3,  or  in  the  case  of  older  children,  bread 
and  butter  with  meat  or  sausage  and  fruit  in  addition. 

It  may  be  possible  in  the  anergic-aplastic  and  trophotoxic  foimB  of 
anemia  to  stimulate  the  hemopoietic  function,  and  especially  a  new  forma- 
tion of  hemoglobin  in  unknown  foci,  by  means  of  artificial  stimulating 
substances.  Such  a  stimulating  property  has  been  ascribed  to  iron.  It 
cannot  be  tested  by  animal  experiments  because  these  foims  of  anemia 
cannot  be  produced  artificially.  Ibq>eriences  gained  at  the  bedside,  showing 
that  medicinal  iron  may  be  depended  upon  to  a  certain  extent  in  diseases 
coming  under  the  group  of  chlorosis,  and  probably  as  well  in  chronic  post- 
hemoniiagic  anemias,'  which  are  in  some  respects  similar,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  action  of  iron  is  related  to  these  especial  conditions. 

For  chlorosis,  iron  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pillube  ferri  carbonatis 
(Blaud's  pills)  1  to  3  after  each  meal.  In  Czemy's  anemia  Feer,  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  former,  recommends  ferrum  reductura  (0.0&-0.1  gram, 
2  to  3  times  daily)  in  addition  to  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  milk.  Of 
numerous  other  preparations  including  the  ferruginous  mineral  waters  none 
are  as  useful  as  Blaud  's  pills.  Proprietary  synthetic  preparations  of  organic 
iron  and  the  wines  and  liquors  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  indispensable. 
Because  of  their  low  iron  content  very  lai^  dofes  would  be  required  to 
obtain  the  same  effect.  When  assimulation  is  sought,  the  natural  foods 
suffice,  and  the  so-called  stimulating  effects  are  obtained  from  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  preparations  of  inorganio  iron. 

Another  method  of  treatment  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  adequate 
natural  erythropoietic  stimulation.  Those  natural  stimuli  are  loss  of  blood 
and  increased  destruction  of  red  blood-cells.  The  former  is  secured  by 
blood-letting;  the  latter  usually  by  the  use  of  arsenic  in  Fowler's  solution 
(liquor  potaasii  arsenitis).  Arsenic  is  also  supposed  to  cause  an  increaseti 
output  of  erythrocytes  into  the  circulation  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  bone- 
marrow.  In  pernicious  anemia  in  the  adult,  arsenical  therapy  has  been 
justified  in  a  purely  empirical  way.  In  v.  Jaksch's  anemia,  occurring  in 
weak  children  during  the  first  year  or  so,  this  form  of  treatment  is  hardly 
pver  indicated.  However,  Fowler's  solution,  diluted,  in  divided  doses  of 
from  2  to  12  drops  daily,  may  be  tried.  It  is  very  important  to  treat  the 
rickets  if  there  b  any  present. 

Attempts  at  organotherapy  in  anemia  rest  upon  the  theory  of  a  hor- 
mone stimulation  of  the  blood-forming  parenchyma.  Huebhcr  feeds  small 
amounts  of  fresh  bone-marrow  with  bread  and  butter.  It  should  1)0  quite 
unneceflsar>'  to  say  that  from  active  red  marrow  alone,  may  results  be  ex- 
pected, and  not  from  the  ordinary  fat  marrow.  Freshly  expressed  meat 
juice  given  in  spoonful  quantities  is  to  be  recommended.    The  transfusion  of 
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blood,  which  has  been  mentioned  again  lately,  has  an  or^anotherapeutie 
effect  beyond  that  of  merely  compensating  blood  loes.  In  post-hemorrhagic 
anemia,  3  to  5  intramuscular  injections  of  15-20  c.c.  of  fresh  human  blood 
at  intervals  of  several  days  may  be  given,  as  well  as  injections  of  normal 
saline.   Autotransfusion  by  the  use  of  tight  bandages  may  also  be  employed. 

The  treatment  of  chlorosis  and  secondary  anemias  by  "physical," 
meanii^  by  this  hydrotherapeutic  measures,  is  the  vc^ue  in  private  hospi- 
tals and  sanatoriums.  In  the  case  of  chlorosis,  depletive  sweat  hatha  (a  hot 
bath  followed  by  a  hot  pack  every  five  days)  are  possibly  of  value.  Even 
here,  one  recommends  cold  sponges,  cold  rubs  and  even  cold  baths  and 
douches,  the  other  hot  applications  and  hot  water  and  hot  air'bafha.  Such 
difFerences  of  opinion  do  not  awaken  special  confidence.  Probably,  the 
stimulation  d  the  skin  is  the  important  feature,  and  if  this  is  true,  the 
method  of  producing  it  is  of  minor  importance.  In  the  enthustasn  over 
artificial  sunlight,  the  beneficial  effects  of  natural  sunlight  are  apt  to  be  ' 
overiooked.  (Sun-baths  on  warm,  quiet  days,  one-half  to  one  hour  twice 
daily,  at  first  only  the  limbs,  later  the  trunk  followed  by  cool,  wet  rubs  are  to 
be  recommended.)  The  value  of  high  altitude  lies  in  the  therapeutic  appli- 
cation of  oxygen-poor  air  (David). 

Foi'  older  children  the  most  effective  measure  is  a  visit  to  the  country, 
with  suitable  outdoor  or  fresh  air  camp  life  at  an  altitude  of  1500  to  4500 
feet,  the  elevaticoi  to  be  governed  by  the  child's  condition  and  by  the 
altitude  at  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live.  A  sojourn  in  such  a  place 
gives  opportunity  of  recreation  and  of  intelligent  and  instructive  physical 
exercise  in  the  open.  Climates  which  experience  shows  to  have  a  bad  effect 
should  be  avoided.  Tedious  walks  on  the  sanatorium  promenade  and  the 
constant  contact  with  convalescents  should  be  avoided.  When  a  southern 
sea-shore  resort  is  chosen,  the  baths  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  some 
instances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  child  out  of  school  for  a  long  time, 
or  at  least  to  eliminate  the  less  essential  studies.  Fresh  air  cures  of  a  lees 
intense  nature  than  th<^e  carried  out  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  scacoast 
can  be  pursued  at  home,  and  with  certain  precautions  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  north  and  south.  Sleeping  in  the  open  with  ample  protection  should 
be  tried. 

Charges  in  the  spleen  noted  by  Banti  in  the  syndrome  bearing  his  name 
and  by  Eppinger  in  the  Biermer  type  of  pernicious  anemia  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  splenectomy  in  these  and  related  conditions.  Even 
though  these  changes  may  not  be  causal  (as  some  believe),  neverthelesB, 
the  value  of  this  procedure  is  borne  out  by  clinical  experience.  Whether 
exposure  to  the  Roentgen  rays  can  be  effectively  substituted  for  this  oper- 
ation is  still  questionable. 

APPENDIX 

PSEUDO-ANEMIAS 

In  many  children,  superficially  adjudged  to  bo  anemic,  or  thin-blooded, 

either  by  the  laity  or  by  physicians,  otlier  conditions  present  themselves 

which  warrant  description  in  this  connection,  e\'en  thou^  they  are  pioperly 
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cla86ifie<l  elsewhere.  If  pallid  infants  or  older  children  be  examined  indis- 
crinunately  their  hemoglobin  index  and  their  red  cell  count  will  be  found,  in 
the  major  number,  within  physiologic  limits.  These  children  are  either  not 
in  any  degree  anemic,  or  are  really  oligemic,  that  is,  the  vascular  system 
oontains  a  diminished  quantity  of  a  blood  which  has  a  normal  pigment  con- 
tent and  a  normal  cell  content.  Until  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  conditions  is  really  present,  since  the  oppor- 
tunity of  autopey  is  rare  and  since  the  technical  difficulties  which  surround 
the  in  vivo  determination  of  the  quantity  of  blood  are  great.  However, 
the  gap  has  been  bridged  by  Erich  Mueller.  By  the  methods  of  Zuntz  and 
Plesch  it  has  been  found  poesible  to  determine  the  total  volume  of  blood,  the 
total  hemoglobin  content,  and  the  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood  of  pale 
children  over  six  years  of  age.  Children  with  chronic  nephritis  or  tubercu- 
losis, and  those  living  under  especially  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions, 
were  excluded  from  these  studies.  No  differenoes  were  found  in  these 
pallid  children  as  compared  with  healthy-looking  specimens.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  one  has  to  deal,  not  with  an  oligemia,  but  with  a  pseudo-anemia. 
The  wdstence  of  such  conditions  has  been  suspected  for  some  time  (Sahli, 
Strauss  and  othera).  A  reduced  transparency  of  the  epidermis  or  a  lessened 
fulness  of  the  sldn  capillaries  have  been  considered  as  causes  of  the  con- 
dition. The  ischemia  may  be  due  to  a  decreased  development  of  the  capillary 
set-work  of  the  akin,  or  to  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  other  organs, 
or  to  a  contraction  of  the  skin  vessels — a  cuHctdar  atiffioapasm.  The  last 
two  of  these  factors  are  especially  associated  in  the  occurrence  of  the  marked 
color  changes  to  which  such  children  are  liable. 

Phmibism  and  chronic  nephroses,  usually  responsible  for  the  pseudo- 
anemia  of  adults,  can  be  considered  in  only  a  anal!  percentf^  of  cases  in 
childhood.  An  association  of  phenomena  suggests  a  consideration  of  cause 
in  still  another  direction.  A  group  of  sickly  children,  the  subjects  of  hered- 
itary taint  and  of  errors  in  phy^cal  development,  with  a  marked  tendency 
to  the  lymphatic  diathesis,  includes  many  of  these  infantile  pseudo-anemias. 
Psychic  traumata  of  various  types,  for  example,  states  of  fear  and  depression 
assmnated  with  school  duties  or  unpleasant  home  conditions  play  a  great 
rAle.  It  is  obvious  that  a  correction  of  these  conditions  rather  than  iron, 
areenic  and  the  other  forms  of  treatment  so  often  employed,  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended. A  careful  analysis  by  the  family  physician  of  these  conditions 
as  well  as  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  parents  are  necessary,  all  of 
which  of  course  requires  greater  effort  than  the  mere  feeding  of  pills. 

B.  GROUP  OF  LEUCEMIAS  AND  PSEUDOLEUCEMIAS 
Patholt^c  research  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  offer  a  reliable  basb  for  the 
flcientific  classification  of  this  group.  The  confusion  into  which  the  purely 
hematologic  study  of  the  group  has  been  thrown  by  the  variety  of  clinical 
findings,  particularly  as  to  relations  between  true  and  pscudo-leucemias,  has 
been  composed  by  pathologic  researches  alone.  In  a  degree,  the  clinical  pic- 
ture worked  out  at  the  bedside  still  fails  of  likeness  to  the  features  which 
the  autopsy  presents  and  fuller  conformity  must  be  left  to  the  cUnician. 
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The  neverat  forms  of  dbcaso  included  in  this  group  arc  due  to  marked 
and  more  or  lees  widely  disseminated  changes  in  the  lymphoid  or,  the 
myeloid  system  and,  taken  in  their  entirety,  may  be  likened  to  a  progres- 
sive disturbance  of  nutrition.  The  following  scheme  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  a  didactic  presentation  and  will  suggest  the  great  impetus 
which  an  effective  clinical  terminology  gives  toward  the  association  of 
heterogeneous  conditions  and  the  differentiation  of  homogeneous  types. 

ASsrtioH  of  Uic     AII«-(iDiu  of  Iha  Cllolckl 

Lvmplioid  KyitFin.  Myeloid  Syatem.  TerminiikicT. 

(Lymphadeaaw*.)        (MyrloHg.) 


General  hvpei^ 
plasia  wiUi  ex- 
pansive, but 
not  ancreesivo 
growth. 

Ui^SE. 

3.  Myelocv- 
tomatoees. 

With  in- 
crease of 
cells  in  the 
bloodstream. 

Without 
increaM  of 
cella  in  the 
bloodstream 

Lymphatic 
and  myeloid 
(eucem^aand 
chloroma, 

Truep«eudo- 

leucemia 

(PinkuB- 

Hynerplasia 
«itl)«wBrewive 
tumor-like 
KTowth,  and 

proUreration. 

2,  Lyropho- 
(Kundrat.) 

4.  Mj-elo- 

Lympho- 
sarcomuta. 

Pspudo-hy- 

perplasia; 

metaplastic 

expecioJly  in 
the  connective 
tissue  cells  of 
the  stroma. 

5.  Gnuiulo- 
matosea. 

Steinbeitt'i 
disease. 

Distinctly  localized  leurcmic  and  pMudoIeucemic  affections,  that  is  the  local 
lymi^o-and  mycliMarruma  of  a  particular  organ,  which  have  the  distinci  chararteristics 
of  a  maliRnant  tumor,  and  xolitary  granuloma  are  not  included  in  this  classilication 
of  more  or  leas  generalized  disi;:Lsn<. 

1.  LYMPHOCYTOMATaSES 

This  group  of  leucrmia.'^  presents,  from  the  outset,  generalized  systemic 
<lisease  conditions  of  all  the  Ijtiiphoid  tissues.  The  lesions  consist  in  the 
proliferation  of  preformed  IjTnphatic  tissue  and  in  the  adventitious  growth 
of  similar  new  tiwiue  in  the  several  organs. 

Since  under  thwe  conditions  the  elements  of  the  non-granular  system  of 
IJood-ei'lls  appear  in  the  blood  in  increased  number,  the.'^e  disorders  have 
lieen  dcsignaled  a.-*; 

Leitemic  Lv.«phadk.n'osis  OB  Lymphatic  Leucemia 
In  lymphatic  leueomia  the  parenchjniia  of  the  l>^nph  nodes,  the  spleen, 
the  tonsils,  the  IjTnph  follicles  of  the  tongue,  and  of  small,  disaeininated 
masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  <rther  orgaas,  as  the  thymus,  l)one-marTOw  and 
kidnej-s,  is  increased  to  a  var.ring  and  often  irregular  extent  by  a  process 
of    atj'pical    proliferation,     tiurtounding    the    blood-vessels  widespn>ad, 
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aemicircular,  and  newly  formed  adventitious  collections  of  lymphocytes  are 
found.  Usually  the  proliferation  results  in  an  enlai^ement  of  the  affected 
organ  which  may  reach  a  marked  degree,  with  consequent  obliteration  of 
the  normal  architectural  lines.  Abnormal  forms  of  cells,  probably  of  an 
embryonal  type,  consisting  of  large  mononuclears,  atypical  lymphocytes  and 
"Rieder's"  cells,  appear.  The  infiltration  of  the  siurounding  part?  often 
suggests  malignancy;  but  the  elements  of  neighboring  tissues  do  not  actually 
contain  new  cells,  although  they  may  be  choked  by  their  expansive  growth. 


tbowitit  Bweltmc  ol  lachrymal  (Uiids. 

Onset,  Course  and  Symptoms. — Tho  cour^  of  lymphatic  leucemia,  to 
which  childhood  shows  a  special  predisposition  is  almost  always  acute,  that 
is,  it  has  a  duration  of  several  weeks,  averaging  about  two  months.  It  is 
always  fatiil.  The  new-bom  and  young  infants  are  »milarly  affected.  The 
clinical  picture  resembles  that  of  a  sudden  infection,  with  the  prodromes  of 
anemia.  Its  general  symptoms  are  those  of  high  fever,  languor,  headache, 
dizziness,  pain  in  the  extremities  referred  to  the  bones,  numbness,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  later,  edema.  Indications  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  appear 
in  the  form  of  petechia  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  of  foul, 
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ichorous  ulcere  resulting  in  the  breaking  down  of  lymphom&ta.  Hyper- 
plasia of  the  tonaib  and  a  variable  degree  of  ewelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  in  the  neck,  and,  more  rarely,  in  the  groin  occur.  The 
thymus,  liver,  and  spleen  are  enlarged  and  hard.  Albuminuria  and  casts 
are  common,  together  nith  an  increase  of  the  endogenous  piuin  bases  and 
the  phosphates,  due  probably  to  the  breaking  down  of  cell  nuclei.  In 
advanced  stages  the  clinical  picture  is  further  comphcatcd  by  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membranes.  Leucemic  infiltrations  in  the  skin,  mesentery, 
salivary  and  lachrymal  glands,  etc.,  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

The  dii^nosis  is  established  by  the  typical  blood  findings.  These  consist 
in  the  light  color  of  the  blood,  its  slow  coagulation,  the  moderate  to  high 
grade  increase,  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  non-granular  leucocytes, 
among  which  are  found  undeveloped  and  atypical  forms,  and,  in  particular 
large  lymphocytes  and  weakly  staining  polymorphonuclear  cells  (RJeder's), 
in  excess.  Large  numbers  of  lymphocytes  of  normal  size  arc  found  less 
commonly.  An  absolute  and  relative  reduction  in  the  number  of  cells 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  m>'cloid  parenchyma  is  indicative  of  changes 
in  the  bone-marrow  and  may  resemble  the  findings  in  severe  toxic  anemia, 
in  the  way  of  oligocytosis,  poikilocytosis,  anisocytosis,  basophilic  granu- 
lation, normoblasts,  megaloblasts  and  myelocytes.  If  the  lymph  anemia  If 
retarded  because  of  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  septic  infection  the 
condition  may  be  mistaken  for  Bo-«alled  glandular  fever,  for  hypertoxic 
diphtheria  with  psuedomembranous  deposits  in  the  mucous  membranas,  or 
for  typhoid  fever.  A  leucemic  infiltration  which  is  said  to  cast  a  character- 
istic paravertebral  shadow,  lateral  to  the  descending  aorta,  has  been  noted 
in  Roentgenograms  by  Goett. 

For  reasons  yet  unknown,  the  numbeis  of  lymphocj^tic  elements  in  the 
circulation  in  such  Ij-mphadcnoscs  may  be  vciy  small.  They  may  appear 
only  in  the  later  stages  or  they  may  be  absent  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  so-called  true  pseudoleucemias  (Cohnhcini-Pinkm),  are  sub-  or 
alcucemic  IJ^nphadonoses.  They  must  Ix-  differentiated  from  Wcrihof's 
disease,  from  fulminative  purpura,  and  sepsis.  The  more  chronic  and  afeb- 
rile affection  is  quite  rare,  however,  in  chJdhood. 

Furthermore,  the  ph>'siologic  Ijinphocytosis  of  early  childhoixi  may  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  by  infectioua  conditions  (tj-phoid,  pertussis, 
scarlet  fever,  syphilis),  or  by  the  common  inflammatory  diathesis,  as  to 
resemble  a  lymphemia  or  Ij-mphadenosis. 

2.  LYXIPHOSARCOMATOSES 

Lymphosarcomatosce  occur,  particularly,  in  young  individuals.  They 
resemble  malignant  tumors  in  that  their  origin  is  not  diffuse,  but  rather  a 
gradually  spreading  affection  of  the  lymphat'ic  sj-stem  of  aggressive  quaUty, 
with  the  formation  of  metastases.  They  represent  an  apparently  slow 
transitional  stage  from  the  lymphocytomatoses  Cthe  lymphatic  Icucemia  and 
pseud oleucemia  of  Cohnheiin-Pinkus),  to  the  true  lymphosarcomata. 

The  most  common  form  is  the  l>Tnphosarconiafosis  arising  from  the 
mediastinum.    It  follows  a  chronic  course  and  produces  a  cacheida.    The 
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mediastinal  lymph  nodes,  frequently  including  the  thymus,  enlarge  to  form 
a  densely  compacted  tumor  mass.  This  niass,  on  account  of  the  limited 
space  in  the  thorax,  soon  produces  the 
s^ns  and  symptoms  of  compression,  in 
the  way  of  dulness,  shadows,  pressure 
upon  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  bron- 
chi; thromboses,  paralyses,  stenoses, 
compression  of  the  lung  apices  and  the 
pericardium.  Later,  other  groups  of 
lymph  nodes  lying  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  at  even  more  dis- 
tant points,  become  involved.  The 
spleen  and  the  liver  usually  remain 
unaffected,  both  clinically  and  anatom- 
ically. Toward  the  close  of  the  disease 
the  evidence  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
may  appear. 

The  blood  findings  may  be  fairly 
normal  for  a  long  while.  In  contrast  to 
the  findings  in  lymphocytomatosee,  the 
non-granular  cells  are  never  increased, 
but  rather  very  frequently  decreased. 
The  consequence  is  a  relative  granular 

leucocytosis  which  may  become  abso-  pJ;doi?!l™^ncSh°nh.LJS^Pi^*i!li)"^^ 
lute  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  •dmiMjonthehiimdconuiMSoookiicocytei. 
metastases  m  the   bone-marrow.     In     7*p«TDent,  poiynudea™.  isaperwnt.Urgs 

such  cases  the  development  of  anemia  TheswcUmgofthelymDlinodahadpeniatwi 
.     ,      i_  .J  fcr  niae  monthflHiid  hud  cHuaed  venous  cdd- 

IS  to  be  expected  genlDn.      Intrsthorscic  lymnh  tunion  com- 

Lymphoearcomatosis  of  the  ab-  Tht^^%^bcnn'u>^^ilnftSK'w^a'"ho 
dominal  lymph  nodes  produces  similar  5™1o  duS'Ia^h'iir^ie'tpoowlJM^y"'""'''" 
manifestations. 

3.  THE  MYELO-CYTOMATOSES 
The  myelo-cytomatoses  are  systemic  diseases  of  the  myeloid  tissues  of 
the  body.  They  are  characterized  by  proliferation  and  increased  functional 
activity  of  the  preformed  myelotic  tissue  in  the  bone-marrow  and  by 
diffuse  adventitial  new  formations  of  such  tissue  in  the  various  organs. 
Besides  the  bone-marrow,  the  spleen,  the  lymph  nodes,  and  the  liver 
are  especially  affected  by  these  intumescent  new  groivths.  In  these  organs 
the  lymphoid  parenchyma  is  choked  and  replaced  by  myeloid  tissue. 
The  mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  not  affected  as  they  are  in  the 
lymphocytomatoses. 

Because  of  the  increased  number  of  cells  of  the  granular  system  which 
appear  in  the  circulation  in  the  myelo-cytomatoses  the  terms  leucemic 
mydo-q/tomalosis  or  myeloid  leucemia  are  employed. 

Cases  of  this  rare  form  of  disease  have  been  definitely  diagnosed  after 
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the  sixth  >'«ar.'    Almost  all  of  them  have  a  chronic  course  extending  over 
several  months  or  yeaia  and  have  proved  fatal. 

Syn^ttoms. — ^Tbc  first  definite  symptoms  arc  usually  those  of  mechanical 
origin,  resulting  from  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  pressure  of  the  hard, 
rough  spleen,  which  gradually  grows  to  an  enormoiU'  size.  Even  then,  the 
general  well-beii^  and  the  appearance  of  health 
may  continue  for  a  time.  Later,  as  a  result  of 
hemorrhage,  symptoms  of  cachexia  and  signs  of 
anemia,  such  as  pallor,  lassitude,  dyspnoea,  palpi- 
tation, anorexia,  and  loss  of  weight  appear. 
Coincidently,  spontaneous,  and  pressure  pains  in 
the  bones  develop  and  alterations  of  hearing  and 
a  hemorrh^c  retinitis  are  observed.  The  urine 
shows  protein,  casts,  and  increased  output  of  uiic 
acid.  Moderate  swelling  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  lymph  nodes  often  occurs,  but  only  sStei  the 
long  continuance  of  the  disease.  Irregular  rises 
in  temperature  are  frequent. 

If  the  blood  is  highly  leucemic,  its  increased 
viscidity  and  diminution  of  color,  together  with 
the  formation  of  a  grayish-white  sediment  upon 
btanding,  and  its  slow  copulation,  may  be  noted, 
but    less   distinctly   than    in   lymphemia.     The 
anemia  is  usually  of  a  simple  normoblastic  type; 
less  conunonly  it  may  be  megaloblastic.     The 
degree  of  the  anemia  varies  greatly.    The  number 
of  white   cells  is  usually  between   100,000  and 
400,000.    All  forms  of  cells  of  the  granular  system 
take  part  in  the  absolute  increase,  so  that  the 
blood  looks  as  though  bone-marrow  had  passed 
into  the  circulation.    Myelocytes  of  the  most  varf- 
able  types  of  granulation  are  relatively  numerous, 
ranging  to  about  fifty  per  cent.    Occasionally,  the 
eosinophilic  and  Ijasophilic  granular  leucocjiies  are 
also  relatively  increased.    The  neutrophilic  granu- 
Fio  37, -Myeloid  leuceniU.    Iar  poljTiiorphonuclcar  ccIls  are  usually  present  in 
sion  with*diMp"^n°e^jriji    but  slight  excpss.    The  appearance  of  myeloblasts 
a^n^^ild  x^R« i"""*"" ""     and  abnormal  cells  toward  the  end  of  the  disease 
is  a  noteworthy  fact. 
Diagnosis. — Difficulties  in  diagnosis  are  encountered  when   the  blood 
picture  and  the  splenic  enlai^mcnt  have  been  affected  by  complicating  con- 
ditions or  by  therapy.    A  high  leucocyf osis  in  anemic  patients,  arising  from 
such  causes  as  sepsis  and  granulomatosis,  is  to  be  considered.     In  these 
cases,  however,  the  blood  picture  is  less  varied  and   the  increase  of  the 

<  In  younger  children,  in  whom  a  diaKnosIa  of  myeloid  leucemia  has  l>cen  accepted, 
the  process  wa^  probably  always  that  of  Jaksch's  anemia.  Reports  in  recent  literature 
seem  to  iodicate  that  this  Torra  ia  more  common  than  was  formerly  believed. 
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eoBiDophiles  and  the  mast  cells  is  also  wanting.  For  practical  putposes  the 
disease  may  be  differentiated  from  Jaksch's  anemia  (which,  both  clinically 
and  pathologically,  differs  only  in  quantitative  degree  from  myeloid  leu- 
cemia) ,  by  the  minimal  t^  limit  in  the  occurrence  of  the  former  to  five  years. 
Occasionally,  at  least,  myelo-cytomatoses  may  take  a  sub-  or  aleucemic 
couree,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  term  myeloid  pscudoleucemia. 

4.   MYELOSARCOMATOSES 
The  myelosarcomatoses,  or  multiple  aggressive  myelomata,  developing 
both  within  and  without  the  bone-marrow,  are  of  a  type  of  disease  which 
does  not  occur  in  childhood 

Chlobomata 

The  chloro-  lympho-  and  chloro-  myelosarcomata, which  maybe  regarded 
as  deviations  from  the  lympho-  or  myelo-cytomatoses,  or  as  forms  of  the 
latter  pursuing  a  peculiar  courw,  are 
relatively  common  in  early  life.  They 
present,  at  times,  the  characteristics  of 
leucemla,  but  occur  more  often  without 
them.  Most  of  the  cases  of  chloroma 
observed  have  been  in  young  males 
rangii^  from  two  to  thirty  years.  One- 
half  of  these  have  beon  in  children. 

The  chloromata  arc  distinguished 
pathologically  from  the  corresponding 
leucemias  and  pseudoleucemias  by  ex> 
tensive,  generiUized,  subperiosteal  cell 
proliferation.  For  some,  as  yet  un- 
known reason,  these  proUferations  are 
often  of  a  yellow  or  grayish-^^reen  color. 

They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  ^^  3s— -n,™  nnd  one-hsif-yMr-oid  boy 
flat  bones  of  the  cranium,  especially  in     with  tb'ioromstou.  lumo™  on  the  flat  ct»o»i 

,  ,  .      ,  .  .,.11  bon«.  vettob™.  "ni!  otbila,  with  hyperplMi* 

the  orbital  region,  the  temporal  bones,       of  the  lymph  nnd«  and  »aema. 

and  the  zygoma,  and  in  the  bones  of 

the  thorax.    Siniilar  proliferation  occurs,  less  frequently,  in  the  skin  and 

serous  membranes. 

Clinically  they  are  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  symmetrical 
tumors,  growing  within  the  cranial  cap,  the  spinal  canal,  the  mouth,  and 
the  mastoid  cells;  and  causing  such  pressure  symptoms  as  protrusion  of  the 
optic  bulb,  paralyses  of  cranial  nerves,  etc.  These  characteristic  clinical 
signs  develop  early.  Their  aggressive  character  gives  the  chloromatous 
diseases  a  position  between  the  cytomata  and  the  sarcomata.  In  other 
respects  their  clinical  and  pathologic  findings  correspond  closely  to  those 
of  the  common  forms  of  lymphocytomatoaes  or  myeIo-cytomatose».  Their 
course  is  always  acute  and  very  severe.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  at 
least,  a  matter  of  a  few  months. 
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5.  GRANULOMATOSES 

Granulomatoses  are  formed  by  chronic  inflammatory  processes  which 
gradually  develop  hard,  compact,  granulation  tumors  of  the  lymph  nodes, 
with  a  tendency  to  necrosis,  induration,  and  scar  formation,  without  lym- 
phocytic proliferation  or  aggressive  growth.    Essentially  they  consist  of 
endothelial  and  epithelial  cells,  of  giant,  spindle,  and  round  types,  mixed 
with  fibroplastio  and  fibrin.  The 
granulomata   may   be   genera- 
lized  from  ■  the    beginning,   or 
persistently  localized.  The  lym- 
phatic tissue  of  the  spleen  and 
the  liver  is  usually  affected  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease, 
while  that  of  other  organs,  as 
the  bone-marrow  ia  but  rarely 
involved. 

Symptoms. — At  first,  soft, 
grape-Uke  cnlargments  of  the 
lymph  nodeft  appear  in  the  neck. 
These  may  be  unilateral  or 
successively  bilateral.  Signs  of 
pressure  in  the  mediastinum  are 
soon  apparent.  In  the  diffuse 
form,  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  follows  the  gradual 
hardening  of  the  enlai^d  lymph 
nodes.  Periods  of  severe  inter- 
mittent fever,  occurring  even 
in  tuberculous  individuals,  are 
characteristic.  The  suspicion  of 
granulomatosis  is  definitely 
sustained  by  a  persistent  diazo- 
rcaction  of  the  urine.  The  diag- 
nosis is  fully  established  in  the 
F.O.  M,-seven.n,i..„r.h«if-y«.r-oUb«ywirh8,.nuio-  'i^ing  by  tho  hlstologic  exam- 
b!v  htatgCi^i "am^Miiin" '''"'"'  "*'*'■  ^""^'"^  inatiou  of  an  excised  gland. 
The  diffuse  tj-pe  of  the  cUsease 
runs  .->.  chronic  course,  unaffected  by  treatment,  producing  anemia  and  ca- 
chexia, and  alwaj'S  ends  fatally. 

The  localized  forms,  and  especially  those  occurring  in  luetic  patients,  are 
amenable  to  treatment.  In  contradistinction  to  scrofulous  lymphadenitis, 
the  granulomata  do  not  tend  to  form  epidermal  scars  or  perforations,  and 
have  no  relation  to  regional  diseases  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
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Pathogenesis  op  Leucemu  and  Pseudoledcemia 

Mj'elo-cytomatosis  occurs  physiologically  in  the  embryo  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  does  myeloid  leucemla.  It  develops  after  birth  by  a 
metaplasia  due  to  the  action  of  infectious,  toxic,  or  actinic  stimuli.  This  is 
equally  true  of  embryonic  lymphocytomatosis,  which  diftere  only  quanti- 
tatively from  lymphoid  leucemia.  Upon  these  facts  (Naegeli),  our  knowl- . 
edge  of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  leucemic  diseases  is  based.  Their  etiology 
is  entirely  obscure.  Some  forms  of  pathologic  leucopoiesis,  as  initially  noted 
in  the  evolution  of  myelocytes  in  osteosclerosis,  may  be  considered  purely 
compensatory.  In  others,  as  in  the  formation  of  myelocytes  in  post-hemor- 
rhagic,  toxogenous  or  infectious  anemia,  the  increased  requirement  or 
demand  may  be  a  factor.  In  still  others,  a  direct,  specific  stimulative  action 
of  endogenous  or  ectogenous  substances,  serving  as  specific  excitants,  may 
play  a  part. 

The  granulomata  are,  in  some  cases,  directly  dependent  upon  syphiUtic 
poison  and,  in  others,  upon  a  tuberculous  infection  (Sternberg).  The 
granular  form  due  to  the  tuberculous  virus  (Much-Romer),  is  especially 
common.  In  another  group  of  these  cases — the  malignant  granulomatoses 
— however,  neither  a  syphilitic  nor  a  tuberculous  infection,  nor  any  other 
known  cause,  can  be  demonstrated. 

Therapy 
There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  the  leucemias  of  childhood.  It  is 
possible,  especially  in  myelo-cytomatosis,  to  cause  a  direct  destruction  of  the 
white  cells  in  the  circulation  and  to  combat  their  excessive  formation  and 
appearance  in  the  circulation  by  limiting  the  cyt<^nesis.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  it  is,  strangely  enough,  not  uncommon  to  note,  not 
merely  the  remarkable  disappearances  of  blood  symptoms,  but  improve- 
ment in  other  manifestations  of  the  disease  and  in  the  general  well-being. 
Relapses  always  occur.  These  temporary  results,  which  serve  to  prolong 
life,  are  in  aU  probabihty  similar,  in  all  essentials,  to  the  beneficial  action  of 
intercurrent  infectious  diseases.  Benefit  is  quite  certainly  and  directly 
secured  by  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  the  liquor  potassii  arsenitis 
(Fowler's  solution),  in  doses  up  to  twelve  drops  a  day,  continued  for  months. 
More  recently  benzol  has  given  good  results.  Similar  improvement  has  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  applied  in  from  two  to  six  treat- 
ments, over  the  spleen  and  the  region  of  groups  of  affected  lymph  nodes. 
A  hard  tube  should  be  used,  placed  at  least  40  cm. (16  inches),  from  the  body, 
and  the  exposures  should  last  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Symptoms  of  arsen- 
ical poisoning  and  toxigenic  anemia  may,  of  course,  appear,  while  with  the 
Roentgen  method  there  is  always  danger  of  dermatitis.  In  both  forms  of 
treatment  violent  reactions  may  be  harmful,  resulting  in  fever  and  fatality. 
The  most  careful  dosage  and  an  extreme  watchfulness  will  protect  the 
patient  absolutely  against  these  accidents.  A  criterion  of  judgment  of 
therapeutic  action  is  to  be  found  in  a  careful  observation  of  the  numbers  of 
ted  cells  and  of  the  hemoglobin  index  of  the  blood,  and  in  a  determination 
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of  the  output  of  endogenous  uric  acid.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  these  cases  the  full  effects  of  the  Roentgen  ray  usually  develop  after 
several  days. 

In  cases  of  aleucemic  lymphadenoeis  and  myelosis,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  lymphosarcomats,  every  experienced  olacrver  hai>  occasionally 
seen  the  most  surprising  results  under  these  niothods  of  treatment. 
Whether  complete  recovery  ever  takes  place  is  still  doubtful.  The  treat- 
ment of  diffuse  granul(Hnata  is  hopeless.  Local  granulomata  may  be  excised 
or  treated  with  iodine,  the  internal  and  external  application  of  which  are 
often  successful.  This  obtains,  however,  only  when  the  luctio  character  of 
the  tumor  does  not  indicate  other  fonns  of  treatment. 

HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS  OR  TENDENCY  TO  HEMORRHAGE 
In  text-books  it  is  not  customary  to  group  diseases  according  to  their 
Bymptonis,  but  the  diseases  to  be  discussed  under  this  title  are  so  grouped 
because  of  the  greater  convenience  for  study  and  for  use  in  actual  practice. 
The  diseases  are  not  necessarily  related,  either  in  their  nature  or  general 
manifestations.  The  grouping  followed  is  based  upon  the  more  outstanding 
symptoms  with  which  hemorrhage  may  be  combined. 

Gnmp  I.  Puipura  HemoirtugicA. — The  diseases  in  this  group  are 
limited  rather  narrowly  to  those  in  which  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is 
secondary  to  Fuch  Wood  dipeaacs  as  leuecmia  and  the  anergic  nonplaslic 
anemias.  The  most  frequently  seen  is  the  sj-mptom  group  first  described 
by  Werlhof  and  known  as  Wcrlhof 's  disease.  The  primary  conditions  may 
be  true  blood  diseases  nith  charaetrristic  findings,  or  may  be  of  more 
indefinite  and  unexplained  nature.  In  the  latter  cases  the  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  appears  as  an  "idiopathic  morbus  Werlhofli, "  that  is,  it  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  entire  symptom-complex.  In  all  the  diseases  of 
this  group  the  course  of  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage — unleaa  death  results 
from  loss  of  blood — is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  primary  blood  disease,  so 
that  it  may  be  acute  and  rapidly  fatal,  or  a  relatively  chronic,  benign  affair 
with  complete  recoverj'  or  with  intrnnissions.  The  idiopathic  form  may 
also  run  a  couise  of  continual  aggravation  or  of  gradual  recovery. 

The  hemorrhages  may  be  fr<Hii  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  or  from 
mucous  membranes  or  into  muscles,  but  very  rarely  synovial.  They  occur 
as  petechia;,  or  larger  spots  following  slight  trauma,  are  asymmetric  and 
are  seen  even  on  the  head  and  face.  The  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nwe,  niotith,  vagina  and  at  times  of  (he  bowel  are  ehar- 
acteristic.  They  may  lie  ver>'  profuse  and  even  fatal.  There  are  no  local 
symptoms  and  the  general  sjTiiptoniB  arc  closely  interwoven  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  primary  affection  and  the  post-hemorrhagic  anemia. 
The  bieifling  time  is  prolonged  and  the  contraction  of  the  clot  is  incomplete. 
Ihiring  the  height  of  the  hernorrhagie  t^'ndency  the  numlter  of  blood-plate- 
let-" in  the  circulating  blood  is  reduced  to  30,000  or  even  lower.  From  a 
pathogenetic  standpoint  great  xtrcss  ix  laid  upon  thix  "1hromlx>[)enia"  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  platelets  in  the  mechanism  of  coagtilatton.  Accord- 
ing to  these  findings,  the  cas(»>  of  hemorrhi^cic  purpura  of  the  Werlhof  type 
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must  be  considered  due  chiefly  to  hematic  causes.  The  thrombopenia  may 
occur  with  the  various  intercurrent  disf^ascs  and  in  various  ways  analogous 
to  the  origin  of  anemias.  Its  pathogenesis  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of 
certain  primary  anemias.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  a  crowding  out 
of  the  platelet-forming  parenchyma  in  the  bone-marrow  by  leucemic 
lymphoid  prolifetation.  In  others,  a  marked  restriction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  bone-marrow.  Or  again  increased  thrombocytolosis  in  tht  spleen 
or  its  associated  tissue  due  to  hyperplasia.  Further,  a  congenital  deficiency 
of  the  platelet-forming  marrow  in  a  condition,  no  doubt,  related  to  familial 
hemophilia  for  which  Glauzmann  has  si^gested  the  name  "hereditary 
thrombasthenia"  may  be  a  factor.  The  action  of  blood  poison  of  all  aorto 
may  be  causative.  Since  infectious  diseases  may  also  cause  a  thrombopenia 
eilher  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  action  of  toxins,  this  type  of  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis  is  also  seen  as  a  concomitant,  or  complication  of  these  and 
more  especially  after  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  transfusions,  injections  of  auto- 
eenim,  subcutaneous  injections  of  horse  senmi  and  salt  solution,  and  various 
commercial  coagulation  producing  products  are  recommended.  Internally, 
liquor  potassii  araenitis  (Fowler's  solution)  in  increasing  doacs  up  to  twenty 
drops  per  day,  calcium  lactate  or  preferably  chloride  in  lai^  doses  (6-10 
grams  per  day)  and  gelatin  either  subcutaneously  in  ten  percent,  solution'or 
in  large  amounts  by  mouth  are  useful.  The  use  of  Roentgen  treatments  to 
the  spleen  is  indicated  when  that  organ  is  enlarged. 

Group  n.  Hemorrtiage  due  to  Multifocal  Infectious  Disease. — This 
group  is  characterized,  clinically,  by  the  close  relationship  to  obvious  infec- 
tiouH  diseases  such  as  menit^ococcus  meningitis,  measles,  influenza,  sepsis, 
chicken-pox,  tuberculosis  and  congenital  lues.  In  these  conditions  we  may 
ha\*e  multiple,  circumscribed,  more  or  less  autonomous  diEeaso  foci  in  the 
peripheral  vessels,  resulting  in  emboli,  thromboses,  hemorrhagic  exuda- 
tions, and  erosions  of  the  vessel  walls  which  in  turn  cause  bleeding.  So 
that  the  hemorrhagic  tendency  in  these  conditions  is  lai^ly  due  to  organic 
vascular  lesions.  Its  occurrence  is  in  association  with  and  dependent  upon 
the  basic  infectious  disease. 

Group  m.  Hemorriiagic  Arthritis  (Schoenlein-Heaoch). — This  group 
consists  of  diseases  with  a  rather  definite  symptom  picture.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  older  children,  and  is  not  fatal.  They  are  characterized  by 
recrudescences  lasting  several  days  or  weeks  and  the  entire  course  lasting 
for  weeks  or  month.i.  In  definite  cases  a  symptom  triad  predominates. 
This  consists  of  cutaneous  purpura,  intestinal  colic,  and  articular  pains 
with  or  without  swelling  of  the  joints.  All  these  symptoms  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  hemorrhage  or  the  results  of  hemorrhage.  The  subcutaneous 
hemorrhages  are  petechial  or  may  b<;come  as  large  as  small  coins,  super- 
Bcial,  and  are  more  or  less  symmetrical  on  trunk  and  limbs.  Actual  bleed- 
ing is  uncommon.  Frequently  skin  eruptions,  edoma  and  proteinuria  is 
encomitercd.  The  skin  eruption  may  be  urticarial,  erythematous  or"  mul- 
tiform in  type.  There  may  be  no  fever  and  the  general  manifestations  are 
usually  mild.    The  etiol(^y  is  entirely  unknown,  but  the  theory  of  an 
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infectious  or  anaphylactic  nature  is  generally  accepted  but  far  from  proved. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  functional  vascular  injury,  that  is  a  toxic  capillary 
paralysis  with  dilatation  aod  diapedesis,  is  concerned  in  the  causation. 
Usually  no  treatment  other  than  rest  in  bed  is  necessary.  The  remedies 
advised  under  purpura  hemorrhagica  may  bo  employed. 

Group  IV.  Scurvy. — In  this  group  there  is  a  distinct  relation  between 
the  hemorrhage  tendency  and  food  deficiency  as  shown  by  its  prompt 
reaction  and  relief  by  diatetic  treatment.  True  scurvy  has  been  very  uncom- 
mon in  civilized  countries,  but  during  the  World  War  was  again  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  countries  where  lack  of  proper  food  occurred.  Infantile  scurvy, 
Barlow's  disease,  in  children  under  two  years  is  not  rare  at  any  time. 
According  to  recent  investigations  the  two  conditions  are  closely  related. 
Their  manifestations  differ  because  the  immature  osseous  system  of  the 
infant  reacts  differently  to  the  injury  than  does  that  of  older  patients.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  this  injury  is  primarily  one  of  the  bone-marrow  itself 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  vascular  changes  aEFecting  the  marrow. 

INFANTILE  SCURVY   (Barlow's  Disease) 

This  condition  is  of  great  interest  to  the  pediatrist  and  requires  full  dis- 
cussion here.    The  scurvy  of  adults  is  left  for  text-book  of  internal  medicine. 

Etiology. — ^Naegeli  and  other  authors  suggest  as  a  cause  of  the  symptoms 
a  reduced  proliferation  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  marrow, 
with  transition  of  marrow  cells  into  fibrous  connective  tissue  at  certain 
points  of  most  rapid  growth  as  in  the  diaphyses,  coetochondral  margins  and 
cramal  bones.   This  is  supposed  to  have  two  results. 

First. — ^The  activity  of  the  osteoblasts  and  the  resulting  bone  growth  is 
reduced  at  the  affected  points.  With  continuing  resorption  of  the  already 
formed  bone,  the  wall  becomes  thinned  resulting  in  localized  weakness  or 
myelogenous  infantile  osteotabes.  Muscular  action  and  slight  trauma 
cause  infractions  and  fractiuvs  of  the  diaphyses  of  long  bones  and  the  nbs. 
The  growth  in  length  is  delayed.     (Figs.  40  and  41.) 

The  bone  affection  described  above  differs  entirely  from  true  nckets. 
The  addition  of  rickets,  however,  may  add  to  the  fragility  of  the  diseased 
ends  of  the  diaphyses.  In  contradistinction  to  rickets,  the  mineral  salts, 
especially  calcium,  are  found  to  bo  retained  in  infantile  scurvy  and  are 
liberated  when  diatetic  treatment  is  instituted.  During  the  florid  stage,  the 
mineral  content  of  the  bones  and  muscles  is  low. 

Second. — ^The  hematopoietic  function  of  the  bone-marrow  suffers.  The 
result  of  this  is  progressive  anemia  and  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  The 
latter  is  especially  seen,  in  the  event  of  fracture,  in  the  developntent  of 
subperiosteal  and  medullary  hemorrhages.  The  tendency  to  bleeding  shows 
itself,  also,  at  other  points. 

Symptoms. — The  osteotabes  causes  severe  pains  in  the  affected  bones; 
deformities  and  crepitation ;  distension,  witli  dough-like  sweUing  of  the  soft 
parts  from  the  underlying  blood  deposits;  and  tenseness  of  the  skin.  Severe 
pMn  is  localized  principally  at  the  ends  of  the  diaphyses  and  is  excited  by 
movement  or  touch.    As  a  result  there  may  be  a  degree  of  pseudopiu'al>'Bi8, 
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but  this  is  not  a  constaat  sign  (Fig.  43).  Deformities  appear  in  the  affected 
bones  and  especially  in  those  of  the  fore-leg  aad  the  thigh,  at  the  knee-joint, 
and  more  rarely  in  the  bones  of  the  aim  and  forearm,  at  the  elbow  or 
shoulder-joint,  and  at  the  costochondral  Ortioulations.     The  sinking  in  of 


Pio.40. — Homtni* of  ■  child  of  ona  yui  Fia.  41, -Femur  ol  cbild.  infaotil*  •carry.    Hcmor- 

witb  iuluitile  acuiTy.    Tha  mft  parls  havg  rhaie  into  (he  msirow  and  ■ubprrioilesl  liaauE  wilb 

bam  diMKUd  »w«y  in  order  lo  show  tbt  looMnina  of  the  i>eriMleuin. 
impHtsd  Iracture  ol  Ihe  neck  more  cleuly. 

the  sternum  with  the  costal  cartilages  is  a  good  example  of  the  deformities 
which  may  arise. 

In  the  mucous  membranes  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  manifested 
commonly  by  hemorrhagic  swelling  and  softening  of  the  gums.  These  occur 
only  when  the  teeth  are  present  or  are  erupting.  It  b  further  indicated  by 
conjunctival,  nasal,  intestinal  and  urinary  bleeding;  the  two  latter  sources 
being  shown  by  bloody  stools  and  hematuria.  Extensive  extravasations  of 
blood,  of  both  subperiosteal  and  supraperiostoal  origin  appear  in  the  jaw 
and  in  the  long  bones  affected.  Hemorrhage  of  the  periosteum  of  the 
orbital  plate  is  recognized  by  exophthalmos  and  by  infiltration  of  the  eye- 
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lids;  while  bleeding  from  the  parietal  periosteum  \a  recognized  by  the  forma- 
tion of  cephalbematomata.  In  the  skin, pallor, petechiec.suffusionsand edema 
are  accepted  aigna  of  anemia.  In  a  eniall  number  of  cases  blood  changes, 
in  the  form  of  oUgocbromemia,  oligocythemia,  poikilocytoeis  and  relative 
lymphocytosis,  may  be  determined  by  examination.  Tachypncea,  tachy- 
cardia, caidiac  murmurs  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  also  develop. 
A  typical  fever  frequently  appears  and  is  probably  due  to  the  resorption  of 
extravasated  blood.    Food  is  often  entirely  refused. 

Scurvy  usually  presents  itself  to  the  obeerver  in  the  foUoning  manner. 
After  very  slight  prodromes,  such  as  disturbances  of  sleep  and  disposition, 
marked  thirst,  and  loss  of  color,  and  sometimes  even  without  these,  one 
notices,  usually  during  the  bath  or  while  handling  the  child,  that  it  gives 
evidences  of  pain  upon  being  touched  and  especially  in  the  legs.    Soon  after, 
swelling  of  the  knee,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  of  the  ankles  becomes  appar- 
ent.   The  tjpe  of  the  defonnity  is 
different,  however,  from  that  pro- 
duced by  hemorrhage  into  the  joint 
cavity.    It  is  clearly  a  disease  of  the 
long  bones  themselves.     The  legs 
arc  held  motionless  upon  the  bed, 
in  externa!  rotation,  with  abducted 
thighs   and   sUght    flexion   of   the 
knees.    A  few  daj's  later,  a  spongy 
thickening  of  the  gums  around  the 
teeth,  or  beside  the  teeth  which  are 
erupting,  is  to  be  noticed.    At  the 
same  time,  small  hemorrhages,  re- 
sembling flea-bites  or  larger  mfTu- 
sions  of  blood  are  seen,  here  and 
Fw.  <3.-Ch.o^^iji^th.  piMin  .  ■«.  of  to.      jherc,  upon  the  skin.    The  mother 
>  reports  a  peculiar  red  discoloration 

of  the  soiled  diaper  and  a  sediment,  coruisting  of  er>'throc>'tes,  appearing 
in  the  fresh  urine.  The  latter  may  even  present  the  characteristic  findings 
of  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  bo- 
comes  more  serious,  the  face  increasingly  pallid,  the  restlessness  more 
marked,  while  the  immobility  of  the  limb3--conacquent  upon  the  sufTer- 
ing  heightens  the  impression  of  extreme  debility. 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  of  the  gums,  the  pseudoparaljlic  symptoms, 
the  painful  swelling  of  the  limbs,  ti^ethcr  with  the  hematuria  and  homato- 
mata  are  especially  significant  in  the  diagnosis  of  ncurvy.  The  combinatitm 
of  the  hemorrh^c  diathesis  with  multiple  lesions  of  the  bones,  aseoriated 
with  certain  external  conditions,  is  ahnost  pathr^nomonic.  However, 
hematuria  is  onciisionally  the  only  sj-mptom.  The  Roentgenogram  may  be 
very  characteristic.  It  shows  a  dark  shadow  strip  at  the  border  of  the 
diaphj-ses  and  may  also  show  the  shadow  of  blood  est  mvasntes  under  the 
periosteum  along  the  shaft.     (I-^g.  44.) 
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Course  and  Prognosis. — The  onset  is  usually  gradual  and  is  marked  by  a 
certain  disturbance  of  nutrition,  its  most  delicate  symptom.  Its  typical 
qualities  appear  successively.  Untreated,  the  disease  is  chronic  and  is 
slowly  pn^ressive  for  months.  Recovery  may  take  place  spontaneously 
in  mild  cases.  The  severer  forms  are  usually  supposed,  however,  to  be  fatal, 
terminating  in  enteritis  or  pneumonia.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  attending  physician. 

Occurrence  and  Etiology. — ^The  great  majority  of  cases  begin  from  the 
ninth  to  the  fifteenth  month.  Cases  that  develop  at  a  late  period,  say,  dur- 
ing the  second,  third  or  even  the  fourth  year,  or  thofie  beginning  earlier  in 
the  third  to  the  fifth  month,  are  much  rarer.  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in 


Germany  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  than  it  is  in  the  south.  In  some 
southern  countries  it  is  almost  unknown.  This  infrequency  is  actual  and 
is  not  due  to  any  want  of  recognition.  It  seems  to  spread  from  the  northern 
latitudes  (see  Rickets).  Male  children  are  affected  almost  exclusively  and 
especially  those  who  are  fed  entirely,  or  to  a  large  extent  on  commercially 
prepared  and  sterilized  milk  or  other  artificial  food.  For  this  very  reason, 
scurvy  is  unconunon  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
not  all  children  so  fed  are  affected,  but  only  those  with  a  definite  predis- 
position. None  of  the  hypotheses,  of  course,  such  as  injury  to  the  milk  by 
heating,  by  bacteria  or  bacterial  toxins,  by  icing  and  storage,  or  by  silicic 
acid  derived  from  glass  containers,  are  tenable.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to 
clsanfy  scurvy  among  disturbances  of  nutrition  results  in  stivtching  out 
o<mceptions  of  the  disease  beyond  all  reason. 
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Therapy. — Since  Barlow  first  recognized  scurvy  there  has  been  no 
disease  of  childhood  that  has  proved  so  gmtifyingly  amenable  to  simple 
treatment.  Nor  is  there  a  disease  of  this  period  upon  the  course  of  which 
pediatric  ignorance  has  had 
more  serious  results.  It  has  been 
mistaken  for  rickets,  osteomy- 
elitis, fungus,  sj'phihs  and  sepsis. 
In  its  treatment,  natural 
foods,  such  as  raw  cow's  milk, 
or  human  milk ;  several  dessert-  - 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  orange,  lemon, 
or  grape  juices,  each  day;  ripe, 
finely  divided  fruits,  such  as 
apples  in  season;  mashed  vege- 
tables, or  raw  meat  juices  should 
be  given.  Intestinal  catarrh  is 
no  contraindication  for  these 
foods.  The  results  of  theh  use 
are  truly  miraculous.  They  are 
subjectively  recognized  in  a 
verj'  few  days  and  all  objective 
symptomfi  disappear  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  repair  of  severe 
bone  lesions  requires,  however, 
several  months.  Fractures  do 
not  require  supporting  splints, 
since  the  remaining  periosteum 
seems  to  suffice  to  keep  the 
bones  in  place.  Baths,  antiphlo- 
gistic  applications,  and  all  un- 
necessary handling  of  the  child 
should  be  avoided. 

Certain  mechanical  disturb- 
ances of  circulation  may  lead 

Fia.  44. — RoEnlgeODiEture  Hi  the  rigbt  thigh  ufn  nrl       ,     ,_  ,_  ■  . 

of  DDE  yvti  with  scurvy.    Subperiosteal  beinorrhs««  ot       tO  hemorrhage  38  in  Case  Of  COn- 

""'""""■  ,  gestion  due  to  cardiac  decom- 

pensation or  diseases  with  convulsions  or  coughing.  Besides  this  severe 
cachectic  processes,  many  organic  nervous  diforders,  even  psychic  influences 
may  give  an  increased  tendency  to  bleed.  The  hemoirhagic  diaeases  of  the 
new-bom  will  be  discussed  in  another  section. 

RICKETS 
Pathologic-Anatomy. — The  most  important  pathologic  changes  in 
rickets  are  those  of  the  skeleton.  In  the  acute  stage  we  find,  macroscopic 
cally  a  more  or  less  general  softening  of  the  bones,  which  become  deformed 
by  swelling,  decurvation  and  formation  of  callus.  The  periosteum  and 
bone-marrow  are  hj-peremic.  Over  some  bones  especially  those  of  the  cra- 
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nium,  the  perioetpum  may  become  so  greatly  thickened  as  to  resemble  a 
spongy  exudate. 

The  most  important  microscopic  findings,  also  are  seen  in  the  bony 
framework  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bone  and  cartilage  foimed  during  the  prc^p-ess  of  the  disease  are 
insufficiently  calcified  or  entirely  uncalcified,  so  that  in  acute  rickets, 
non-calcified  cartilage  and  bone  tissue,  the  so-called  osteoid  tissue,  of  much 
greater  thicknesd  or  width  than  normal,  is  found  throughout  the  skeleton. 
This  especially  is  seen  in  those  parts  where,  normally,  the  growth  is  partic- 
ularly active,  as  in  the  periosteum  and  in  the  subchondral  zones.  The  new 
fonnation  of  osteoid  tissue  occura  at  an  abnormal  rate  in  these  parts.  At  the 
diaphyses,  the  points  where  tendon  insertion  and  muscular  attachment 
constantly  subject  the  bones  to  extreme  flexion  or  extension,  the  mechanical 
insufficiency  due  to  the  extreme  softness  of  the  osteoid  tissue  leads  to  an 
attempt  at  compensation  by  excessive  new  formation  of  bone,  or  by 
decreased  resorption  of  it.  This  active  proliferation  and  mass  fonnation  is 
probably  a  secondary  manifestation  and  naturally  occurs  as  a  result  of 
increased  vascularity.  Thid  is  known  as  Kassowitz'  inflammation,  rickitic 
osteitis,  or  pcriosteitis.  When  thii>  condition  is  most  marked  it  is  described 
as  a  hypcrplasic  osteophyttc  form  of  rickets. 

2.  Bones,  which  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  were  completely  formed, 
become  poorer  in  calcium  salts  and  therefore  scoter  (osteomalacia).  This 
decalcification  must  not  be  considered  analogous  to  that  produced  in  the 
treatment  of  bone  with  acid,  to  make  it  easier  to  cut,  as  was  once  taught. 
It  is  not  a  chemical  decalcification.  It  occurs,  rather,  as  an  actual  biologic 
process,  by  which  the  physiologic  resorption  of  the  older  portions  of  the 
bone  tissue  continues,  while  the  absorbed  portions  are  replaced  by  newly- 
formed  tissue,  poor  in  calcium  or  containing  no  calcium  at  all,  so  that  the 
removal  of  the  lime  salts  in  the  mature  bone  is  actuaUy  a  result  of  the  non- 
calcification  of  the  osteoid  tissue,  described  in  previous  paragraphs.  It  is 
entirely  comparable  to  the  decalcification  which  occurs  in  osteomalacia. 
It  is,  accordingly,  most  pronoimced  in  those  parts  in  which  the  bone 
is  normally  thin,  as  in  the  craniotabetic  areas  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  skull.  The  loss  of  the  salts  in  rickets  may  convert  the  long  bones 
into  rubber-like,  elastic  strands  that  are  easily  severed — the  osteomalacic 
form  of  rickets. 

According  to  von  Recldinghausen  this  softening  of  mature  bones  takes 
place  at  a  rapid  rate  in  rickets.  It  goes  on  in  circumscribed  areas  and  is 
produced  by  the  tryptic  autolytic  action  of  the  osteoclasts  and  newly 
formed  vessel  shoots. 

3.  The  endochondral  ossification  is  disturbed  in  an  equally  character- 
istic manner.  The  preliminary  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  wanting,  and 
under  markedly  increased  vascularity  the  zone  of  cartUf^^e  proliferation 
becomes  irregular  in  form  and  greatly  extended.  This  extension  arises 
from  the  delayed  resorption,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
calcification.  The  impairment  of  the  endochrondral  ossification,  charactcr- 
igtic  of  rickets,  is  closely  related  to  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  bone 
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during  the  course  <^  the  disease.  In  consequence,  it  is  alewnt  in  the  oeteo- 
tnalacia  of  adults.  In  a  word,  the  disturbances  of  ossification  are  due 
entirely  to  the  non-calcification  (rf  both  cartilage  and  bone. 

4.  Occasionally,  fibrous  foci  have  been  found  in  the  bone-marrow  of 
rickitic  children.  Recently,  however,  Marfan,  in  opposition  to  older 
obeerverB,  has  held  that  the  changes  in  the  bone-marrow  in  ricketa  are 
constant  and  pathc^nctically  of  (treat  importance  (sec  below).  Aocording 
to  this  observer,  the  first  or  clinically  latent  stage  of  rickets  is  characterized 
by  an  irritative,  atypical  and  aberrant  proliferation  of  the  cclU  of  the  par- 
enchyma of  the  bone-marrow  and  of  the  cartilage.  The  second  and  clini- 
cally manifest  phase  is  charact«rized  by  the  formation  of  a  fibmus  marrow 
(see  Scurvy).  Zicgler,  also,  considers  the  proliferation  of  the  colls  of  the 
bone^narrow,  and  especially  of  those  which  be  calls  endosteal  cells,  an 
essential  change. 

In  the  stage  of  recovery,  the  temporary  calcification  of  the  cartilage  and 
the  changes  of  the  osteoid  tissue  to  hard,  solid  bone,  i.  e.,  ebumation  takes 
place. 

In  severe  rickets,  rather  characteristic  changes  of  the  soft  parts  are  also 
found  and  especially  in  the  striated  as  well  as  in  the  unstriated  muscle 
tissue.  These  consist  in  the  development  of  slender  immature  fibres, 
with  increased  nucleation  and  in  the  modification  of  the  longitudinal  stria- 
tions.  They  are  interpreted  as  specifio  disturbancee  of  nutrition  of  a  retro- 
grade character. 

The  liver  and  spleen  ai«  often  enlarged,  due  to  hyperplasia  of  pulp  and 
follicle.  The  lymphoid  tissue  throughout  the  body  is  markedly  swollen. 
The  brain  is  cnlai^^  ae  though  swollen. 

All  thepe  lemons  bring  about  the  characteristic  habituF  and  picture  of 
rickets;  the  large  hesd,  the  short  rounded  chest,  the  pendulous  abdomen, 
and  the  short  plump  eictremities. 

Chemical  Findings. — In  rickets  the  osseus  Ussue  is  extremely  poor  in 
mineral  components  and  especially  in  calcium  and  phosphoroun.  The  soft 
parts  are  loss  affected.  The  magnesium  salts  are  reduced  absolutely  hut 
increased  relatively.  Theash  of  the  dry  tissue  of  the  ribs  and  vertebra  may 
beredueedfromsixty  percent,  to  as  low  as  twenty  percent.  The  swelling  of 
the  ca^tilf^^  is  probably  caused  by  the  loss  of  lime  saJt-s,  since  the  Ca-ions 
inhibit  the  process  of  water  absorption.  This  plays,  however,  but  a  minor 
part  in  the  increase  of  mass.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  iosiiflicient  calci- 
fication of  the  I>oDy  skeleton  in  rickets  corresponds  to  a  reduced  calcium 
retention  throughout  the  body.  The  loss  of  salts  in  the  rickitic  infant  may 
occasionally  cause  a  negative  calcium  balance,  which  involves  an  increased 
calcium  requirement  during  recovery — a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by 
metabolism  experiments.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  further  findings  of 
particular  pathogenetic  importance  have  been  demonstrated. 

The  calcium  content  of  the  blood  in  rickitic  infants  is  subject  to  wider 
variationf  than  in  non-rickitic  infants,  both  above  and  Im-Iow  the  normal 
(A.sphenhoim).  Since  this  fipire  consists  of  three  quotients,  that  is,  the 
true  blood  calcium,  the  calcium  of  the  food  metabolism  and  the  waste 
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calcium,  the  intcrpretatioQ  of  this  variation  is  not  too  clear.  Negative 
balances  of  alkalies,  chlorides,  sulphur,  and  magnesia  ate  not  characteristic 
of  the  mineral  metabolism  in  rickets,  which  explains  the  difEerence  from 
infant  atrophy  and  clears  up  their  relation  to  tetany. 

PaQiogenesis. — The  anatomic  study  has  shown  that  the  basic  cause  of 
the  characteristic  findings  in  the  skeleton  is  due  to  the  failure  of  proper 
minoraUzation  of  cartilage  and  bone.  With  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  a 
further  study  of  the  pathogenicity  of  the  disease  wa^  given  a  deEnite  basis 
for  promising  inquiry,  but  beyond  it  positive  knowledge  does  not  extend. 

Why  do  the  newly  developed  parts  of  the  skeleton  take  up  little  or  no 
inorganic  salts  from  the  beginnit^  of  the  disease?  Three  plausible  possi- 
bilities present  themselves: 

1.  TTie  intake  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  may  be  quanti- 
tatively insufficient,  or  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  blood  may  be 
unsuitable.  This  might  be  due  cither  to  a  scarcity  of  calcium  in  the  food- 
stuffs, or  to  a  relative  inadequacy  of  the  calcium  digestion  and  absorption. 
Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  researches,  into  which  obvious  factors  of 
error  entered,  were  presented  to  sustain  the  surprising  view  that  the  mother's 
milk  could  not  long  fulfill  the  demand  foi  lime  salts  put  upon  it  by  the 
growing  oi^nism  of  the  child.  This  hyi>othesis,  repeatedly  advanced,  but 
unsupported  by  pediatric  authority,  may  be  dismissed.  Confirmed  experi- 
ments offer  no  proof  whatever  of  a  primary  disturbance  in  the  caleium  or 
in  any  other  specific  phase  of  metabolism. 

The  premises  upon  which  this  teaching  rests  are  not  tenable.  Bru- 
bacher,  Stoltzner,  Cronhoim  and  MueUer,  contradicting  the  findings  of 
other  writers,  show  that  the  alleged  reduction  of  the  calcium  and  other 
salt^  docs  not  manifest  itself  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  as  it  does  in  the 
bony  tissue. 

Further,  the  consensus  of  judgment  of  numerous  podiatrists  indicates 
that  neither  an  increase  of  the  calcium  intake,  nor  an  improvement  of 
calcium  absorption  will  successfully  serve  as  either  a  prophylactic  or  a 
therapeutic  measure  in  acute  rickets.  The  form  of  disease  induced,  in 
growing  animals,  by  a  calcium-free  diet  diifers  from  rickets.'  This  is  both 
histologically  and  biochemically  true.  Under  such  calcium  starvation,  an 
extract  of  the  muscular,  cartilaginous  and  bony  tissuea  dissociates  and 
takes  up  the  calcium  ion  from  a  neutral  solution  of  the  calcium  salts  with 
avidity.    This  is  not  observed  to  so  marked  a  dcgroe  with  rickitic  material. 

2.  An  intrinsic  disease  of  the  groning  skeleton  itself  may  interfere  with 
its  proper  mineralization..  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  rickets  is  an 
affection  limited  to  the  skeletal  parts;  but  rather  that  an  abnormality 
occasionally  hindering  the  mineralization  of  the  skeleton  might  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  such  other  disturbances,  in  other  systenuc  organs,  as 
royo-d>'strophia,  anemia,  etc. 

Such  prcKninent  pathologists  as  Ponuner  and  von  Recklinghausen  do 
not  concede,  as  Kassowitz  supposes,  that  actual  infianmiatory  processeci 
play  any  part  in  preventing  calcification.    Schmorl  opposes  the  statement 
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of  Stdltzaer  who  holds  that  tbe  fundamental  fact  in  rickets  is  an  inhilu- 
tion  of  development ;  that  the  nonnal  metaplasia,  microohemically  demon- 
strable, which  matm-es  the  osteoid  tissue  as  a  calcium  absorber,  is  absent  in 
rickets.  Similariy,  the  recent  experiments  of  Adele  Hartmann  show  that 
pieces  of  rickitic  cartilage  placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  rabbit  do 
not  retard  calcification  any  more  miarkedly  than  do  non-rickitic  tissues 
»milarly  introduced.  According  to  these  researches,  the  tissues  of  the 
rickitic  patient  do  not  lack  the  power  of  calcium  absorption.  They  tend, 
rather,  to  show  that  there  is,  in  the  rickitic  organism,  a  functional  limitation 
upon  the  mineral  metabolism. 

3.  This  view  is  embodied  in  the  third  of  this  group  of  hypotheses,  which 
postulates  a  continuous  decalcification  and  a  consequent  failure  to  store  the 
lime  salts  as  &  result  of  an  abnormal  acidity  of  the  body  fluids.  A^de  from 
the  fact  that  the  condition  ia  one,  not  only  or  merely  of  decalcification,  but 
of  actual  demineralization,  this  theory  violates  Stoltzner's  finding  of  a  nor- 
mal reaction  of  the  blood  serum  in  rickets. 

As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  primary,  irritative,  systemic,  changes  in 
the  bone-marrow,  Marfan  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
processes  affect  the  function  of  the  osteoblasts  arising  from  the  bone-mar- 
row and  thus  hinder  calcification.  The  proposal  of  this  theory  of  the 
myel(^nous  nature  of  the  disease,  in  spite  of  Zeigler's  teaching  as  to  the 
functional  independence  of  the  blood-forming  and  the  bone-fonning  marrow 
seems  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  relation  of  rickets  to  scurvy  and 
to  von  Jaksch's  anemia.  Ribbert  finds  a  toxogenous  necrosis  of  the  carti- 
lage cells  in  rickets. 

Other  hypotheses  and,  in  particular,  that  which  lays  the  cause  of  the 
disease  to  the  absence  of  an  internal  secretion  of  certain  glands,  as  the 
thymus,  thyroid,  suprarenal  body  or  liver,  lack,  at  present,  reliable  poative 
support.  Erdheim  claim-j  to  have  produced  rickitic  bone  changes  in  rats  by 
the  excidon  of  the  parathyroids.  Animals  in  which  rickets  occurs  spon- 
taneously are  said  to  have  enlarged  parathyroids. 

Occurreoce  and  Etiology. — It  is  difficult  to  form  any  statistical  estimate 
of  the  frequency  of  rickets  because  the  subjective  signs  of  it  so  closely 
simulate  physiologic  conditions.  Systematic  reports  of  anatomic  findings 
in  the  large  mass  of  unselected  material  coming  to  autopsy  should  be 
accepted,  rather  than  the  extraordinarily  variable  and  but  crudely  oriented 
results  of  clinical  examination.  The  following  tabic  is  computed  from  the 
autopsy  reports  of  Schmorl.  This  indicates  that  the  disease  never  appeara 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  month  and  only  occasionally  after  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  that  iLaffccts  almost  every  child  between  these 
two  periods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  includes  children  who  have  died  at  an 
early  age;  and  that  they  were  probably,  in  lai^e  part,  of  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  rickets  is  exceptionally  common  in  the  material 
presented  by  this  author. 

It  ifl  the  experience  of  the  author  that  premature  infants  are  not  affected 
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with  rickets,  at  the  same  actual  aftfi  as  other  infants,  but  at  periods  of 
relative  ilcvelopment. 

In  certain  families  the  frequency  and  severity  of  rickets  appear  to  be 
influenced  by  hereditary  factors.  Not  only  does  the  disease  appear  even 
under  favorable  circumstances  in  the  children  of  nckitic  parents,  but  it  has 
been  noted,  selectively,  in  the  progeny  by  different  fathers  of  a  mother  who 
was  rickitic.    The  heredity  of  a  structural  tendency  to  rickets  is  doubtful. 

The  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  method  of  feeding. 
Severe  forms  are  very  much  more  common  in  overfed  and  artificially-fed 
babies  than  in  the  breast-fed. 

It  cannot  be  paid  that  other  diseases,  e.  g.,  disturbances  of  nutrition  and 
infections,  determine  the  appearance  of  rickets.    In  fact  the  diseases  which 
TABLE  11. 
RiCKinc  AND  NoN-RiCKiTic  CmLDBEM  AT  VARioca  AoB  Periods. 


Age  in  months 

0-1 

1-3 

3-6 

6-9 

9-12 

12-18 

18-24 

2+-36 

36-48 

Non-rickitic  cWldren  . . 

100 

39.4 

3.0 

6.0 

2.7 

1.7 

9.1 

12.3 

29.4 

Early    rickets,    micro- 
ecopically  recogniied. . . 

48.5 

55.8 

32.0 

9.2 

6.8 

6.1 

Acute    rickets    recog- 
nised     niAcrcwcoPtcally 

21.1 

20.6 

43.2 

60.0 

54.2 

30.3 

20.1 

5.9 

CoDvaleacing  cases .... 

20.6 

18.8 

26.7 

25.4 

33.3 

21.5 

8.8 

1.4 

11.9 

^1.2 

46.1 

55.9 

limit  growth  seem  rather  to  counteract  the  development  of  rickitic  changes. 
Atrophic  infants,  for  instance,  are  never  severely  rickitic.  Nevertheless, 
the  signs  of  rickets  are  not  commonly  seen  in  naturally-fed  or  in  suitably, 
if  artificially-fed  children  who  are  scrupuously  cared  for  and  are  of  normal  or 
supernormal  development  and  have  shown  no  evidences  of  nutritional 
disturbance.  If  fat  infante,  who  are  frequently  ill  and  of  consequently 
lowered  resistance,  seem  to  be  especially  predisposed  to  rickets,  it  is  possible 
that  their  diminished  bodily  activity  plays  a  more  or  less  important  part. 
In  general,  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  affected  as  often,  but  certainly 
not  so  severely,  as  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Furthermore,  rickets,  as  a  disease  of  the  masses,  is  influenced  by  modes 
of  living.  AH  those  influences  of  domestication  and  civilization  which 
disturb  the  natural  and  primitive  habits  of  life;  which  tend  to  close  and 
crowded  housing  of  the  poor ;  which  favor  indoor  and  sedentary  occupations, 
and  permit  but  limited  and  unbalanced  physical  exercise,  favor  the  occu> 
icnce  and  development  of  rickets.* 

The  most  potent  factor  resulting  from  domestication,  to  which  Kaaaowitz 
calls  particular  attention,  is  the  element  of  respiratory  injury.  It  is  held 
responrable  for  the  high  prevalence  of  rickitic  disease  in  densely  popu- 
lated tenements. 
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Findlery'a  observations,  of  a  strictly  experimental  order,  show  that  io 
forms  of  disease  identical  with,  or  closely  resembling  human  rickets,  pro- 
duced or  spontaneously  incurred  in  young  animals  kept  in  confinement, 
the  toxic,  infections  or  nutritive  injuries  present  were  less  directly  causative 
of  the  disorder  than  was  the  enforced  change  from  a  natural  mode  of  living 
to  existence  in  close,  dark  cages. 

Numerous  historical  facts  sustain  this  teaching.  The  geograpluc  and 
racial  distribution  of  rickets  is  in  accord  with  it.  Its  gradual  increase  in 
frequency  since  the  seventeenth  century;  its  present  maximal  dissemination 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone;  its  relative  scarcity,  with- 
out evidence  of  racial  immunity,  in  the  arctic  circle,  in  the  tropics,  at  high 
altitudes  and  in  all  sparsely  populated  r^ons,  are  all  fflgnificant.  Its 
prevalence  or  greater  severity  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  in  the 
densely  peopled  parts  of  lai^  cities;  and,  finally,  the  important  influence 
of  fresh  air,  natural  feeding  and  inteUigent  managsment  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease,  testify  in  support  of  such  a  rational  theory. 

A  factor  recently  added  to  the  etiolt^y  of  rickets  and  brought  into  much 
prominence  is  the  question  of  the  lack  of  certain  accessory  food  substances 
(vitamins).  While  the  theories  about  this  factor  have  formerly  been  rather 
vague,  American  observers  in  animal  experiments  and  pediatricians  in  the 
central  empires,  during  the  food  shortage,  caused  by  the  blockade  have  added 
considerable  research  to  tlus  view,  A  fat  soluble  vitamin  (fat  soluble  A) 
b  said  to  prevent  rickets.  It  occurs  in  various  foods  in  varying  degree,  as 
follows:  whole  milk,  cod-liver  oil,  butter,  egg  yolk,  red  meat,  and  to  some 
extent  in  fresh  vegetables.  It  is  supposed  to  originate  in  green  vegetables 
and  germ  cells  of  cereals.  It  is  fairly  thermostable.  It  does  not  originate 
in  the  animal  body.  It  is  well  to  await  further  research  upon  this  large 
question  before  droppii^  further  study  of  the  etiology  of  rickets. 

Clinical  observation  of  the  disease  indicates  that  two  important  factors 
enter  into  its  pathogenesis;  the  first,  a  latent  predisposition  dependent  upon 
a  specific  heredity,  a  rickitic  diathesis  or  coast itution,  as  it  were,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant;  and  second,  the  infliction  of 
certain  nutritive  injuries,  arising  from  numberless  causes  and  occurrent 
perhaps  even  in  intra-uterine  life. 

CLINICAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN 
Skeletal  Manifestations 
First  Group;      Phenomena  of  delayed  bone  development;  hypof^nesis  ossium. 
Second  Group:  Plienomena  ot  bone  Hott«ning,  osteomalacia. 

liiird  Group;     Phenomena  of  excessive  new  [ormation  ot  bony  tiasue;  osteoid  hyper- 
plasia and  development  of  osleophytes. 

In  the  first  group  of  symptoms,  the  dclaitd  growth  may  affect  any  or  all 
parts  of  the  skeleton;  it  may  cause  a  large  numl>er  of  abnonna!  conditions 
and  may  particularly  disturb  the  symmetrical  proportions  and  measure- 
ments of  the  body.  The  slow  growth  of  the  facial  bones  gives  the  cranium 
the  appearance  of  beinn  unduly  large.  Disease  of  the  vertebral  column  and 
of  the  long  bones  affects  the  growth  in  height.    Rickitic  children  are  shorter. 
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than  otheTB,  even  if  no  actual  distortion  of  the  bones  occuis.  During  the 
acute  stage,  and  even  later,  there  may  be  loi^  continued  and  complete 
arrest  of  growth  and  consequent  dwarfing.  The  latter  result  ia  especially 
common  in  cases  which  appear  late  and  persist  for  a  long  period.  This 
retarded  growth  and  the  accompanying  flaccidity  of  the  muscular  tissues, 
with  the  painful  periosteal  points  at  the  insertion  of  the  muscles,  is  apt  to 
delay  the  acquirement  of  the  static  and  dynamic  functions  of  the  child,  as 


nipponina  the  apine.     Slight  deformily  dI  the  head,  thoni  and 

in  the  raising  of  the  body,  in  sitting,  crawling,  standing  and  walking  and  in 
the  general  mobility  of  the  extremities.  When  the  disease  appears  late  in 
infancy  or  in  childhood,  the  ability  to  walk  may  be  lost.  When  a  rickitic 
child  is  lifted,  it  does  not  attemp*  to  stand,  but  keeps  its  kga  drawn  up. 
In  «tting,  the  legs  are  doubled  under  the  body  and  the  arms  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  spine.  The  impaired  os8i6cation  of  the  flat  cranial  bones  is  shown 
in  their  abnormal  width  and  in  the  delayed  closure  of  the  sutures  and 
fontanellea.  The  anterior  fonfanelle  increases  in  size  for  a  time  and  occa- 
eioQally  remains  open,  or  membranous,  until  the  third  year.    The  retarded 
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development  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  teeth.  Both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  first  dentition  may  be  delayed  for  as  long  as  eighteen  months, 
80  that  the  first  teeth  appear  at  two  years  and  the  last  as  late  as  three  and 
a  half  years.  The  individual  teeth  appear  at  unusually  long  intervals; 
erupt  asynmietrically  and  in  atjTjical  order.  Particularly  in  the  upper  jaw, 
they  are  frequently  small,  soft,  easily  broken  and  discolored  by  caries,  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable.  They  are  often  frightfully  misshaped  and 
foreshortened.  There  is  occasionally  an  excessive  formation  of  enamel. 
The  temporary  teeth  show  striped  or  circular  erosions  at  neck  and  root. 
The  permanent  teeth,  the  germs  of  which  are  also  affected,  show  these 


Fia.  46.-Thigh  &nd  leg  of  b.  three  snd  ODe-balf-year-old 
ebild  with  aevere  rickets.  lafraFtion  sail  chu&cteriatia 
cupping  at  tbo  diaphyiea. 

erosions  at  the  crown.  Examination  with  the  Roentgen  rays,  reveals  the 
small  centres  of  ossification  and  the  abnormal  transparency  of  the  bone 
tissue  throughout  the  entire  skeleton,  but  especially  in  the  wrist  and  in 
certain  of  the  long  bones.    (See  Characteristic  Rocntgenc^ram,  Fig.  46.) 

In  the  second  group,  an  important  early  symptom  which  may  exist, 
temporarily,  alone  and  may  be  continuously  present,  is  the  so-called  cranio- 
tabes.  Palpation  over  the  occipital  bone  and  over  the  posterior  portions  <rf 
the  parietal  bones  discovers  circumscribed  areas  of  softened  bone  which  can 
be  depressed  They  are  rarely  confluent  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
coin.  The  sensation  received  upon  pressing  one  of  these  areas  may  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  given  in  pressing  upon  parchment,  or  over  the 
convex  surface  of  an  old  stiff  felt  hat. 
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The  continued  pressure  of  the  body-weight  and  the  strain  of  the  constant 
muBcle  tonuB  upon  the  persistently  soft  bones  will  inevitably  produce 
characteristic  changes  in  the  way  of  deformities  and  decurvations  in  the 
skeletal  framework.    Similarly,  external  violence  will  cause  breaks  of  con- 
tinuity much  more  readily  than  in  the  normal  structure.    Since  the  bony 
substance  is  elastic,  it  will  bend  rather  than  actually  break.    Even  when 
true  fractures  do  occur  the  ends  usually  remain  in  apposition  by  virtue  of  the 
thickened  periosteum.    Fractures  and  infractions  aie  therefore  easily  mis- 
taken for  deformities.    True  rickitic  bone  decurvations  usually  involve  a 
pathologic  excess  of  the  physiologic  curves.   Space  will  not  permit  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  varying  conditions  and  possible  combinations 
which  these  deformities  may  present. 
They  are  of  interest  chiefly  from  the 
orthopedic  standpoint.    An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  pictures  of 
the  most  common  and  most  serious 
deformities.     (See  Figures  47  to  52.) 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing types:  The  bead  shows  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  cranium,  with  softening 
of  the  edges  of  the  bones.    The  lower 
jaw  is  ^ortcned  sagittally  (trapezi- 
form)  and  the  upper  jaw  is  narrowed 
(lyrafonn).    The  lower  alveolar  proc- 
ess is  directed  inward  and  the  upper 
id  directed  outward,  with  such  conse- 
quences to  the   teeth  as   transverse 
placement  of  the  upper  incisors  and 
projection  of  the  lower.  The  occluding 
surfaces  are  but   poorly  covered  by 
enamel;  the  palatal  arch  is  high;  the 
zygoma  is  sharply  bent.  "'"■  ^'aZr.r^^iu^'l.SlSiS.y'""*''' 

The  spinal  column  is  kyphotic, 
with  dextroconvex,  bow-like  scolioses  in  the  lumbar  and  thoracic  regions, 
and  with  compensating  curves  in  other  parts.    In  the  production  of  these 
deformities  the  flaccidity  of  the  muscles  and  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
child  have  important  influence. 

The  thoracic  changes  consist  in  a  flattening  and  inversion  of  the  lateral 
walls,  especially  from  the  third  rib  down  to  Harrison's  groove  at  the  level 
of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  sternum.  Below  this  the  costal  arch  is  rolled 
outward;  its  lower  margin  is  widened,  while  the  upper  or  cervical  rim  is 
narrowed.  The  lower  segments  of  the  sternum  and  the  costal  cartilages 
are  pushed  outward  as  a  result  of  the  increased  negative  pressure  in  inspir- 
ation, the  direct  action  of  the  respiratory  musculature  on  the  flexible  bony 
wall,  and  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  combining  to  cause  chicken- 
breast,  or  a  heart-shaped  cross  section  of  the  thorax. 

The  pubic  angle  is  spread,  the  promontory  is  pushed  forward  and  the 
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conjugates  are  shortened,  producing  a  flat  pelvis.  The  neck  of  the  femur 
is  horizontal  (coxa  vara)  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  which  curves  with  convex- 
ity forward  and  outward.  The  tibia  is  curved  forward  in  its  lower  third 
(Saber  tibia).  Genu  valfi^um  or  genu  varum  may  be  cither  unilateral,  or 
symmetrically  bilateral,  or  the  contrary.    Pee  valgus  occurs. 

The  upper  extromities  are  usually  less  deformed  than  the  lower.    Multi- 
ple infractions  of  the  clavicles,  ribs,  radius  and  femur  arc  common. 

The  Third  Group. — The  picture  of  the  rickitic  defomutics  of  the  skeletal 

framework  is  finally  completed  by  the  enlargments  and  protuberances  upon 

the  flat  bones  which  arc  incident 

to  the  excessive  formation   of 

new  bone. 

Rounded  deposits  of  bone, 
at  first  fairly  circumscribed,  an" 
often  formed  aymmetricolly  u[>- 
on  the  frontal  and  parietal  emi- 
nences a  nd ,  more  rarely,  at 
the  edges  of  the  cranial  bones. 
Between  these,  the  sagittal  and 
coronal  tutures  are  deprcascd, 
forming  the  so-called  saddle  or 
cross-bun  head.  Such  protu- 
berances, together  with  a  flat^ 
tuning  of  the  occiput,  give  the 
enlarged  head  a  quadrilateral 
form,  the  so-called  square  head, 
or  caput  quadratum. 

Upon  the  outer  and  more  of- 
ten upon  the  inner  suifaccs  of 
the  costochondral  articulations 
large  twin  nodules  appear.  The 
line  of  nodules  foims  a  divergent 
arc,  which  ia  called  the  rickitic 
rosarj'. 

Fid    IX-Thrrp-yHt-nldlMiy  with  hiflmniili!  rickitic  Thc    CpiphySCB    of    thc    loUg 

wlTSi'drtoi?  ""  '""""""'  "•"'""'  »™'  ""^  bones,  particularly  at  the  wrist, 
are  the  seat  of  nodular  enlarge* 
menta.  As  compared  with  these,  thc  thickening  and  rounding  out  of  the 
diaphj'ses  is  usually  less  noticeable.  The  bones  of  the  wrist,  as  well  aa 
the  phalanges,  arc  cnlanEcd  at  intervals,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
string  of  beads.  The  flovero  decurvations  of  the  bones  and  particularly 
the  large  calli  forming  over  alowly  healing  infractions  may  be  nustaken 
for  rickitic  ostcoph>-te8.  \\'hile  the  decurvations,  infractions  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  various  parts  of  the  pkeloton  may  present  extreme  and  fan- 
tastic malformalions  in  severe  or  neglected  cases,  they  are  ordinarily  not 
exce-ssive  and  are  in  part  concealed  by  the  fatty  paniuculus.  They  may 
even  be  entirely  absent.    The  most  common  and  noticeable  among  them 
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are  (he  roeary,  the  disturbances  of  dentition,  the  large  fontanellea  with  Boft 
edges,  and  the  nodular  enlargements  of  the  epiphyses  at  the  wrist. 

The  order  of  appearance  of  the  skeletal  changes  is  synchronous  with  the 
nonnal  periods  of  rapid  growth  of  the  several  bones  (Vierordt).  This 
development  occurs  earlier  in  the  cranium  and  the  thorax  than  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Therefore,  the  craniotabcs  and  the  rosary  are  among  the  first 
symptwns  to  appear.  The  depression  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  the 
cnliugcment  of  the  fontanelle  are  noticed  later.  The  square  head  (caput 
quadratum),  the  kyphosis,  and  the  changes  in  the  extremities  follow  only  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  grosser  and  more  permanent  deformities  of  the 
lirobfi  develop  quite  late  and  particularly,  of  course,  when  they  are  func- 
tionally employed,  as  in  sitting,  creeping  and  standing.  Deformities  of  the 
thigh,  hon'ever,  have  been  found  even  in  infants  who  were  still  in  the 
cradle.    If  rickets  occur?  later  in  life  craniotabes  does  not  appear. 

Meet  of  the  clinically  recc^nized  changes  and  disturbances  of  function 
attendant  upon  rickets,  appearing  in  other  organs,  may  be  generally  inter- 
preted an  complications  or  sequolie  of  the  disease  without  compromising  the 
conception  that  rickets  ia  a  general  dyscrasia.    (Glisson,  1650.) 

A  direct  mcelianical  relation  doubtless  exists  between  the  thoracic 
d^ormity  and  certain  respiratory  disturbances.  The  flexibUity  of  the  bony 
chest  wall  limits  the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm;  this,  in  turn,  impairs  the 
ventilation  of  the  lung  and  lessens,  again,  the  respiratory  interchange  of 
gases.  The  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  instead  of  promoting  the  proper 
expanaon  of  the  lungs,  draws  in  the  lateral  thoracic  walls  and  even  the 
sternum.  This  results  in  dyspncea,  tachj'pnrea,  cyanosis,  expansion  of  the 
nares  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract.  The  relation  between  the  di- 
minished agility  with  the  increased  irritability  of  the  rickitic  patient  and  the 
pain  developed  upon  active  and  passive  motion  and  due  to  the  disease  of  the 
skeletal  framework  and  musculature,  is  quite  apparent.  In  the  acute 
stage  of  the  disease,  fear,  tunidity,  irritabihty,  and  distrust  arc  depicted 
upon  the  infant's  face.  The  child  is  afraid  of  everyone  who  approaches  the 
l>ed  and  protests  either  by  cries  or  by  peculiar  and  vigorous  motions  of  the 
hand,  against  being  touched. 

Another  group  of  possible  complications  includes  anemia,  marked 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  general  hyperplasia  and  induration 
of  lymph  nodes,  tonsils,  etc.  The  anemia  is  characterized  by  pallor,  oUgo- 
cytosis,  oligochromemia,  poikilocytosis,  erythrocytasis,  IjTnphocytosis,  and 
increase  of  the  mononuclear  celts.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  often  displaced 
downwanl  by  the  thoracic  deformity,  a  tendency  which  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  actual  enlargement.  It  is  a  widely  acceptwl  view  that  these 
general  symptoms  arc  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  skeletal  disease  and 
are  relational  to  the  lesions  of  the  bone-marrow,  whether  primarily  so,  as 
Marfan  holds,  or  in  a  secondary  way.  (See  the  pathogenesis  of  von  Jaksch's 
anemia,  etc.) 

Rickitic  myopathy,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  almost 
always  present.  It  manifests  itself  in  general  weakness  and  lassitude,  mus- 
cular atony,  atrophy  and  flaccidity,  and  in  an  abnormal  mobility  of  the 
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joints.  It  is  probably  primary  to  a  degree.  The  tempting  hypothcsiB  that 
this  myopathy  is  merely  a  sequel  to  severe  disease  of  the  skeletoD  and  is 
conservative,  since  it  relieves  the  strain  upon  the  bony  framework,  is  sup- 
ported neither  by  the  structural  quality  of  these  muscular  changes  (Bing, 
Martina)  nor  by  the  facts  of  their  distribution.  Nor  ie  such  a  hypotboeia 
compatible  with  the  involvement  of  the  entire  unstriated  muscular  system, 
frequently  observed  and  indicated  by  an  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  the  arteries,  by  gastro-intestinal  atony,  obstipation  and  tympany. 
Furthermore,  other  soft  parts,  such  as  the  skin,  the  panmculus,  etc.,  are  no 
leas  flaccid  than  the  muscular  tissues. 

The  impaired  mobility  and  delayed  development  of  the  rickitic  child 
readily  lead  to  a  delay  in  its  social  and  mental  development,  evidenced  by  a 
low  grade  of  intell^nce,  im^ination,  and  a  limited  vocabulary.    Con- 


Uniporiry  iwth. 

versely,  any  previously  existing  marked  degree  erf  feeble-mindedness  which 
tends  to  confine  the  child  to  its  bed.  may  be  a  cause  of  increased  severity  in 
the  course  of  rickets. 

Spasmophilia,  often  combined  with  and  clo!>ely  relational  to  rickets, 
probably  belongs  to  the  group  of  manifestations  coordinate  with  the  skele- 
tal disease. 

The  onset  of  rickets  is  usually  announced  by  a  number  of  premonitory 
symptomn,  the  nature  of  which  U  not  clear.  The  child  becomes  listless, 
restless,  peevish.  It  bores  its  head  deeply  into  the  pillow  and  weare  off  all 
the  hair  over  the  occiput  by  a  continual  to  and  fro  movement.  During 
sleep  a  profuse,  clammy,  acid  perspiration,  especially  about  the  head, 
appears,  accompanied  by  numerous  sudamina.  Transient  erythcmala  and 
prrsHure  spots  are  further  signs  of  vasomotor  disturbance.  The  alxlomen 
becomes  distended.  The  urine  has  an  unuflunlly  sharp,  penetrating  odor. 
The  earlier  e^Hdences  of  disea."e  in  the  skeleton  and  the  musculature  are 
noticed  only  after  days  or  weeks. 
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Course,  Compucation8,  Termination 
The  firat  skeletal  symptoms,  craniotabcs,  kyphosis  and  the  rosary  may 
develop  rapidly  to  a  serious  d^ree.    Otherwise  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
chronic  and  often  remittent,  extending  from  a  period  of  months  up  to  two 
yeara.   In  every  case  that  survives,  spontaneous  recovery  eventually  obtains. 
The  banning  of  recovery  is  heralded  by  the  disappearance  of  general 
Bymptoms  and  by  the  evidences  of  functional  progress,  as  in  attempts  at 
standing,  uncertain  efforts  to  walk,  etc.    The  calcification  of  the  skeleton 
becomes  complete  in  recovered  case&.    In  the  course  of  years,  deformities 
and  especially  the  decurvations  of  the  long  bones  are  often  overcome  to  a 
surprising  degree  in  the  process  of 
growth.    Dwarfism,  hump-back, 
Bcolioees  and  other  malfoimities, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  permst 
throughout  life. 

Kickets  is  never  a  direct  cause 
(rf  death,  but  it  is  very  often  a 
oontnbutoiy  factor.  The  mortal- 
ity of  ricldtics  is  especially  great 
imder  hospital  conditions.  Out- 
side of  hospitals,  the  death-rate  is 
greatest  among  the  poor.  The 
most  common  and  serious  com- 
plic&tionf!,  induced  by  intercur- 
rent infections,  are  bronchial 
catarrh,  capillary  bronchitis,  with 
or  without  broncho-pneumonia, 
severe  forms  of  spasmophilia  with 
edsmpma  and  laryngospasm,  and 
chronic  enteritis  of  Jong  duration. 
The    gastro-intestinal    infections 

foUow  milk  feeding  injuries  and  ''JSait^L^i^.^iirJVuil^rtJS.ilf-^Sdtho'r^':'' 
are  characterized  by  foul  smelling, 

watery  stools  and  pseudo-aacites,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nutrition  is 
reduced  to  the  lowest  stage.  Other  complicating  events,  as  diastasis  of 
the  recti,  hernia  and  nystagmus,  are  of  less  consequence.  The  distorted 
respiratory  mechanism,  involving  the  decurvation  of  the  thoracic  walls,  the 
continued  decubitus  and  the  flaccid  and  distended  abdomen  are  invitations 
to  pulmonary  disorders.  * 

Differential  Diagnosis 

Even  with  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  characteristic  skeletal  and 
general  symptoms  which  seem  to  insure  a  definite  and  reliable  diagnosis  of 
rickets,  certain  errors  are  still  conmion.  In  order  to  avoid  them  it  should 
be  remembered  that  congenital  forms  of  disease,  of  whatsoever  type,  are 
never  of  rickitic  nature. 

Certain  structural  imperfections,  such  as  the  phymologic  decurvation  of 
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the  infant  leg,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  symptomf  of  rickets.  "  Fetal 
rickets"  is  a  misnomer  and  under  this  head  oskogemeia  imperfecta,  in 
which  the  lack  of  development  of  the  cranial  bones  simulates  craniotabes 
is  often  included.  The  soft  bone  areas  in  this  condition  differ  frtMn  cranio- 
tabes in  that  they  arc  situated  in  the  temporal  bone  or  near  the  sagittal 
suture,  and  not  in  the  occiput.  The  fontancllcs  are  sharply  circumscribed 
by  hard  bone.  The  deficiency  gradually  disappears  during  the  period 
within  which  rickitic  craniotabes  makes  its  appearance. 

Congenital  myxedema  and  mongoloid  idiocy  have  so  many  symptoms 
strikingly  in  common  with  ricketd,  that  many  distresfing  diagnostic  erporB 
have  been  made.  In  fact,  a  rela- 
tionship between  there  several 
diseases  was,  at  one  time,  ac- 
cepted. The  cretinoid  face,  the 
low  mentality,  the  drj-nesE  of  the 
skin  and  hair,  the  gelatinous  con- 
sistency of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, the  macroglossia,  the  lower 
trachea  destitute  of  its  thyroid 
covering,  are  indicative  of  mj-xe- 
dema.  The  Mongoh&n  face  and 
the  purposelcBP  posturing  indicate 
mongolistn.  The  disturbances  of 
motion  in  Oppenheim's  congen- 
ital myatonia,  in  atonic  infantile 
paralysis,  early  infantile  progrea- 
sive  amyotrophy,  Tay-Sach  's  idi- 
ocy, etc.,  may  be  confused  irith 
rickitic  myopathy. 

If  rickets  occun  in  combina- 
tion with  scurvy,  quite  a  common 
event  and  probably  with  patho- 
Fio.  SL— Hkkiiic  i»«.i»d  fingm.  twu  unii  odb-lbii-     geoic    rcason,    tho   scuTVj'    Hiay 
^""      *"  remun  concealed.    The  manifrs- 

tationn  of  a  hemorrh^c  diathesis  are  characteristic  of  the  latter.  The 
presence  of  painful  swellings  over  the  ends  of  the  diaphyses,  rather  than 
over  the  epiphyses,  is  not  alwa>'s  a  reliable  distinction.  Rapid  and  favorable 
therapeutic  results  often  substantiate  the  diagnosis  of  scurvy  in  retrospect. 
To  the  expert,  Roentgenography  gives  positive  evidences. 

In  caries  in  which  severe  endochondral  dieturbanees  of  ossification,  with 
myopath)',  have  caused  a  form  of  lickitic  paral>-sis  due  to  poin,  Parrot's 
pseud oparalj'sis  may  be  suggested. 

Rickitic  kyphosis  may  be  differentiated  from  the  kyphosis  of  Pott's 
di.^eoEc  by  the  fact  that  in  the  rickitic  the  curvature  is  flatter,  is  not  fixed, 
and  almost  alwa}^  disappears  when  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  pyrifonu  distension  of  the  hydrocephalic  cianiiim  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  rickitic  t4te  Carr§,  or  S()uare  head,  caused  by  the 
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thickening  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences.  The  softness  of  the  rickitic 
cranium,  however  favore,  the  development  of  the  hydrocephalic  cnlai^e- 
ment ;  while  venticular  dropsy  due  to  vascular  congestion  and  lymphedema 
ia  common  in  rickets.  A  true  cerebral  hypertrophy  is  also  suppceedly  re- 
lated to  rickets.  Periosteal  processes  on  the  rickitic  cranial  bones  may  be 
mistaken  for  chloromata. 

With  capillary  bronchitis  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether 
small  lobular  ponumonic  foci  are  present.  Pulmonic  dulness  is  somis 
times  emulated  by  scolioses,  by  thoracic  deformities  and  by  thickening 
of  the  scapulfe. 

Rickets  and  osteomalacia,  ac- 
cording to  recent  researches,  do  not 
differ  in  their  pathology,  but  only 
in  the  period  of  their  occurrence 
and  probably  in  the  matter  of 
cause.  Osteomalacia  affects  the 
mature  bone;  rickets  affects  the 
rapidly  growing  bone.  In  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  disease 
occurs  between  the  third  year  and 
pulwrty,  or  in  which  it  continues, 
with  remissions,  throughout  child- 
hood, we  speak  either  of  delayed 
rickets  (rickitis  tarda),  if  the  in- 
cnrased  formation  of  osteophytes, 
the  endochondral  perven^ions  and 
the  decurvations  (coxa  vara,  genu 
valgum,  pes  planus,  etc.),  are  pres- 
ent ,  or  of  juvenile  osteomalacia  if  the 
osteoporona  is  the  more  prominent. 

Prophylaxis  and  Therapy. — The 
measures  of  prophylaxis  are  tho?e 
used  in  the  treatment.    By  far  the 

moet  important  factors  in  preven-     ''"'  ^^■"^'''^'^SuSiing'riSlta^*'''™""''"'*' 
tion  and  care  of  rickets  are  moder- 
ate stim'ilation  to  bodily  exercise  and  stimulation  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

PHnrt,  we  may  place  the  use  of  active  and  passive  motion,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  musculature  and  of  the  skeletal  framework.  Such  exercise 
cannot  be  obtained  if  the  child  lies  continuously  upon  its  back,  wrapped  in 
tight  dbpers  infrequently  changed.  A  good  nurse  may  give  the  growing 
child  sufficient  stimuli^  for  mild  bodily  exercise.  She  will,  at  least,  give  its 
natural  tendency  to  such  exercise  free  play  while  txithing  and  by  permitting 
the  child  to  lie  naked  on  its  abdomen.  The  arrangement  of  the  bed,  with  a 
moderately  firm  flat  mattre^ts,  proper  mode  of  carrying,  sufficient  play 
and  creeping  all  tend  to  prevent  deformity.  The  child  should  be  not 
encouraged  in  too  frequent  attempts  to  stand  or  walk.  The  Epstein  locking- 
chair  may  be  used.    (See  page  103.)    In  the  more  severe  osteomalacic  forms, 
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which  seldom  occur  save  in  neglected  or  irrationally  treated  cases,  extreme 
caution  is,  of  course,  necessary  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infractions,  even 
while  changing  or  bathing  the  child.  The  use  of  salt  baths  and  of  massage 
doubtless  promotes  active  and  passive  motion.  It  is  well  to  begin  these  pro- 
cedures carefully;  at  first,  with  a  gentle  stroking,  then  by  the  use  of  a  dry 
rub;  later  with  warm  sponges  and  finally  by  tepid  baths  with  salt  content 
increasing  up  to  one  per  cent.,  continued  for  some  ten  minutes;  all  these 
measures  being  constantly  controlled  by  the  so-called  ^'reaction"  of  the 
skin  (Hcubner). 

It  is  also  extremely  important  that  the  little  patients  are  continuously 
in  the  fresh  air  in  sunny,  sheltered  places.  This,  of  course,  is  accom- 
plished very  EatisfactoHly  by  a  visit  to  locahties  of  especially  favorable 
climate.  Children  can  be  protected  against  low  temperature  by  woolen 
clothing.  For  children  in  the  second  and  third  years  who  are  not  severely 
anemic,  high  altitudes  and  mountain  resorts  may  be  ccnsidercd.  In  the 
city,  every  siinny  hour  during  the  day  should  be  properly  used  in  keeping 
the  child  in  the  yard  or  garden,  or  on  the  veranda  in  an  open  crib  or  babj- 
canii^^.  During  the  day  the  child  should,  if  possible  sleep  in  the  open  and 
at  night  in  a  freely  ventilated  room.  During  the  summer  months,  carefully 
administered  sun  baths  lasting  at  first  for  only  two  to  three  minute^  may  be 
of  great  value.  Artificial  light  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  and  is  not  as 
irregular  as  the  sunlight.    Ultra-violet  ray  has  been  suggested. 

The  observation  that  the  treatment  of  rickets  in  hospitals  usually 
accomplishes  but  little,  in  spite  of  the  common  use  of  phosphorus  and  cod- 
liver  oil,  probably  turns  upon  the  fact  that  these  two  determining  factors  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise  have,  until  recently,  received  too  little  consideration. 

As  to  the  dietary  of  rickets,  it  is  at  present  quite  certain  that  no  regime, 
not  even  rationally  conducted  breast  feeding,  is  a  positive  prophylactic 
against  the  disease,  even  in  its  milder  forms.  Further,  it  is  known  that 
every  sort  of  feeding,  including  that  with  breast-milk,  which  encourages 
exeesfflvely  rapid  growth,  favors  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  increases 
its  severity,  suggesting  a  disturbed  relation  between  organic  and  non- 
organic growth.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  a  limited  dietary  but 
slightly  dcnaturized,  moderate  in  quantity  and  of  sufficiently  varied  quality 
is  the  most  desirable  in  this  condition.  So  that  in  threatened  or  acute 
rickets,  we  should  vary  from  the  rational  methods  of  feeding  for  healthy 
children,  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  work,  only  in  so  far  that  we  may  select 
carefully  prepared  additions  of  soup  and  bread  and  of  various  freshly 
boiled  vegetables  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual.  If  these  additions  are  well 
borne,  which  is  not  invarial>ly  the  case,  they  may  be  given  together  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  milk,  not  exceeding  one  pint  a  day.  Buttermilk  fre- 
quently gives  better  results.  The  reduction  of  the  supply  of  milk,  together 
with  careful  hygienic  care,  is  the  best  method  of  overcoming  anorexia. 

In  chickens  and  animals  that  are  fed  phosphonis,  the  bones  become 
sclerotic.  On  the  strength  of  these  oliscr^-ations,  Wagner  recommended 
phosphorus  in  the  treatment  of  rickets  and  Kasaomtz  found  it  very  use- 
ful.   These  experiments,   however,  were  made  upon  animals  and  upon 
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DOQ-rickitic  anim&ls  at  that.  The  efiFect  produced  in  them  was  probably 
the  opposite  of  osteoporosis.  But  this  conditioa  plays  a  secondary  r61e 
among  the  phenomena  of  rickets  and  is  one  of  those  manifestations  which 
do  not  suggest  the  etiologic  character  of  the  disease.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  phosphorus  therapy  cannot  be  regarded  as  scientific  or  as  in 
any  way  relational  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  (Stoeltzner). 

This  is  true  of  phosphorus  in  emulsion  of  almond  oil  and  gum  acacia 
as  first  used  by  Kassowitz.  Because  this  emulsion  would  not  keep,  it  was 
replaced  by  the  solution  of  phosphorus  in  cod-liver  oil.  This  mbcture 
has  proved  its  value  empirically  but  there  is  much  question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  constituents  is  the  more  effective.  The  customary  prescription  is 
as  follows: 

Oleii  Phosphorati        2.0  (40  minims) 

Oleii  MorrhuB         200.0  {8  ounces) 

The  phosphorated  oil  is  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  phosphorus  and  the  above 
prescription  gives  one  part  phosphorus  in  10,000  parts  of  the  oil.  Other 
forms  in  which  phosphorus  may  be  prescribed  seem  much  less  active  or 
otherwise  less  useful.  The  "non-purified"  cod-liver  oil  is  recommended. 
It  should  be  protected  from  sunUght  and  other  oxidizing  influences.  The 
dosage  is  four  c.c.  (one  teaspoonful)  twice  daily  and  must  be  kept  up  for 
several  months. 

During  the  period  of  recovery,  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  requirement 
is  naturally  indreased.  In  view  of  this  increase,  and  not  because  of  the  older 
view  that  the  rickets  was  caused  by  insufficient  lime  in  the  food,  the  addi- 
tion of  calcium  and  phosphorus  salts  have  been,  recently,  h^hly  recom- 
mended. Cow's  milk  is  a  food  with  a  high  content  of  these  salts  but  in 
certain  cases  the  fat  obstructs  the  calcium  retention.  The  benefit  of  these 
salts  is  hardly  great  enough  to  pay  their  purchaite  price,  especially  if  the  all 
important  factors  of  general  hygiene,  diet,  and  fresh  sir  are  neglected 
because  of  their  use. 

Organotherapy  has  not  proved  of  suflScient  value  to  necessitate  dis- 
cuBson  at  present. 

The  recent  work  on  the  accessory  food  substances,  the  vitamins,  shows 
that  cod-liver  oil  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  anti-rickitic  element,  bear- 
ing out  the  previously  empirical  use  of  this  treatment.  Numerous  authors 
now  recommend  the  use  of  the  oil  without  the  phosphorus. 

The  use  of  emulsions,  while  it  greatly  facilitates  the  administration,  is 
to  be  avoided  because  of  the  small  percentage  of  cod-liver  oil  contained. 
Very  few  contain  over  fifty  per  cent,  and  most  commercial  preparatioas 
are  even  lower. 

Early  orthopedic  interference,  to  prevent  deformity,  is  inadvisable 
because  of  the  necessary  immobilization  which  could  only  result  in  further 
demineralization  and  softening.  In  severe  angular  deformities,  however, 
interference  may  be  imperative  even  in  infants  but  usually  braces,  etc., 
should  not  be  applied  until  school  age  is  reached.   In  some  cases,  the  further 
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(lomineratization  and  softening  produced  by  piaster  dressings  may  be  taken 
advantago  of  to  Boften  the  bone.  Usually  about  six  weeks  will  soften  the 
l)onc  Bufliciontly  to  permit  molding  by  extension-and  massage. 

^. '  DIABETES  MELLITUS ' 

The  diseaso  which  is  termed  true  diabetes  mellitus  occurs  much  more 
rarely  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  the  first  years  of 
life,  but  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  second  decade.  True  infantile 
diabetes  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  pancreatic  origin  and  closely  re- 
lated in  its  nature  to  that  which  develops  in  the  adult.  The  observations 
of  pcdiatrista  largely  sustain  the  view  that  the  condition  may  be  considered 
an  hereditary  endogenous  degeneration.  Degenerative  factors,  such  as  pa- 
rental luea  and  various  injuries  due  to  intermarri^^  and  to  the  presence 
of  certain  homogeneous  stigmata,  frequently  appear.  Few  of  these  cases 
come  from  parents  of  the  middle  class.  / 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  course  of  diabetes  in  childhood  is  uncom- 
plicated, but  rapidly  fatal.  That  it  is  ordinarily  under  observation  for  a 
sliort  jieriod  is  prolwibly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  condition,  because 
of  its  rarity  in  children,  is  not  suspected  and  for  this  reason,  is  diagnosed 
relatively  late  in  its  course.  Its  severt^  sti^tes  may  have  been  preceded  by 
tlisturl>an(<ea  of  metaltoliam  extending  over  a  long  period,  without  exhibit- 
ing any  marked  subject  i^-e  or  objective  signs.  The  transition  to  more  rapid 
progress!  ma>'  be  determined  by  some  infectious  disease  or  other  injury. 
t>nly  when  the  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  quickly  decreases  or  has  already 
lM>en  greatly  reducetl,  ao  as  to  cause  glycosuria  »ilh  a  minimal  absorption 
of  sugar,  does  the  disease  become  noticeable.  Loss  of  weight,  weakness, 
lassitude,  occasional  ptuns  in  the  liml»,  marked  polydipsi."!  and  diureas, 
often  leading  to  enun«is  and  irritation  of  the  external  genitals,  are  its  indi- 
eatora.  The  skin  is  dry  ami  irritable.  Skin  ;vtTei-tions,  as  urticaria  and  pjtt- 
ilermia,  oeeiir  letw  fn^iuently  than  in  the  adult.  \'ery  often,  the  absence  of 
.tny  definite  sign  in  a  nuin"  or  less  pnmounnxl  illness  calls  attention  to 
tliei.xisaibility  of  diaU>ti>s  arul  susRi^ts  sui  examination  of  the  urine  by  means 
of  which  the  dit^nosis  is  «>si,iblishi>i.  The  aivfono  wior  may  also  serve  as 
,t  piido. 

In  the  daily  quatiUty  of  urine,  whioh  msy  aimumt  to  from  3  to  6  litres, 
ttT^  nuyv  find  w-wfhI  iiruus  of  aivtoiH^  and  »nknu>t)i»  ^unmonia  coefficient, 
IftHO  (n>r  o'nt,'',  Unp"  qiu-unitics  of  aivtiv«viio  aiid  and  ox>"but\Tic  acid 
[ind.  :ti  linn's,  li>mi  UXHo  ;!tH>sr:uns  I'J-S  jn^r  tvm,\  o;'!;lni-i^s\  In  ad%-ance 
ciisi's,  (tmti-in  .-utd  ea.it;!  an^  usually  found, 

.\.!ii;d  or  iv«'iido-»nfHuims  of  »  non-.ti:»lv:ic  i-h:iru-ier  occur  much 
nion'  tl■^^|U^■ll;l>  in  chiKlnn.  and  tvmvi.,lK  in  \er\-  «ninii  ciiiVin-n,  than  in 
adulis.  til  the  niaioriiy  ot  iln"^-  c*-*-*  it  U  not  a  oi:t";er  of  c:Mx«uria.  but 
o!"  I  he  out  put .  n»;  li'T,  ot  ot  her  kind-;  v»;"  s;n;nr  »*r  of  o'  bor  rwi'.uir.s:  ;n!^t  anc«, 
l';on;i!utfot  wliul)  is  ih>;  \vl  tiilK  ue,.!.r<l,>vl.  Tin- sv.^W  i>".".::Hn  m*<lituria 
in  t!»e  n-,:":t;il  aj>)vatN  to  Iv  »  I.ulifi'.;;;*,  \\:.\\  iv,  tho  cvcri'tvr.  iV  unn>\"erted 
siii;^r  ot"  (v,',X,    \\vv;ov,;\'l\  ,■»  £;»;».•!.»■•.;!■..■»  iwur*.    P;.'  >>v!',;i;on  oecaiioo 
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of  these  disorders  is  some  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Many  children,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  Ij-mphatic  type,  in  the  course  of  constitutional  diseases,  but 
without  manifest  disturbance  of  nutrition,  excrete  substances  which  give 
reactions  for  the  sugar  group.*  Furthermore,  the  acute  infections  predis- 
pose children  to  melituria,  usually  of  an  alimentary  type.  \Vc  are  apt  to 
refer  the  fact  to  a  lowered  limit  of  assimilation  of  sugar,  failing  to  take  into 
account  the  truth  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  renal  ex- 
cretioD  of  the  various  forms  of  sugar,  whether  monoaaccharides  or  disac- 
cbaridee,  we  must  recognize  more  than  one  fundamental  form  of  disturbance 
of  carbohydrate-metabolism.  Neither  a  continuance  of  glycosuria  for 
eeT»«l  days  or  weeks,  nor  reliable  evidences  of  acidosis,  of  which  the  mere 
increase  of  the  ammonia  coefGcient  is  not  adequate,  justify  a  diagnosis  of 
diabetes  in  these  cases.  Only  an  habitual  and  progressive  glycosuria,  a 
true  excretion  of  dextrose  with  a  decreasing  carbohydrate  tolerance,  asso- 
ciated with  general  symptoms,  are  conclusive. 

The  termination  of  diabetes  in  children,  practically  always  fatal,  is 
preceded  by  very  definite  signs  of  true  acidosis,  such  as  vomiting,  acetone 
breath,  jactitation,  and  coma  lasting  for  two  or  three  days.  The  average 
duration  of  the  disease  is  given  as  three  to  six  years,  white  its  more  severe 
period  larts  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years  (v.  Noorden). 

The  treatment  of  diabetes  in  childhood  cannot  cure  the  disease,  but  may 
prolong  life.  It  is  essentially  dietetic.  Watching  with  the  greatest  care  the 
most  important  indications,  we  arc  able  to  recede  from  that  absolutely 
rigid  withdrawal  of  carbohydrates  which  is  instituted  to  prevent  glycemia, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  changes  of  autophagic  or  excessive  combustion  of  the 
body  fat  (acid  poisoning).  In  the  treatment  of  acidosis,  it  is  customary  to 
attempt  neutr^zation  by  the  use  of  such  alkalies  as  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
citrate  in  tcaspoonful  doses,  in  lemon  juice.  This  treatment  is  not  always 
successful  and  is  purely  symptomatic.  In  employing  it,  the  danger  of  the 
occurrence  of  edema  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  dblike  of  the  patient  for  an 
exdusivety  meat  and  fat  diet  sometimes  becomes  urgent.  ^. 

Oatmeal  is  not  only  better  borne  by  diabetics  than  are  other  starches  or 
8i^;ars,  but  is  occasionally  found  to  increase  the  carbohydrate  tolerance. 
Van  Noorden 's  dietary  of  oat-products  is  baaed  upon  tlus  supposition.  It 
consists  of  a  diet  of  100  to  200  grams  of  oatmeal  gruel,  200  to  300  grams  of 
butter,  and  several  eggs  daily  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  weeks.  I  have  seen 
surprising  results  even  in  severe  cases,  but  the  gains  are  not  permanent. 
The  same  benefit  is  often  achieved  with  mashed  potatoes.  Inulin  and 
hediosit  are  harmless  but  expenave  carbohydrates.  Edibles  free  from  or 
poor  in  carbohydrates  are  me^t  and  meat  broths,  ham  and  bacon,  aspic, 
groen  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  cauliflower,  cheese,  cream,  sour  milk,  and  the 
various  factorial  food  preparations  for  diabetics.  The  statement  of  the 
manufacturers  concerning  the  carbohydrate  content  of  these  prepared  foods, 
is,  however,  frequently  open  to  doubt.  Recently,  protein  milk  has  received 
some  consideration.  Relatively  large  doses  of  alcohol  have  been  recom- 
mended (100  grams  per  day). 


*  Asdienheiai  and  othera. 
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OBESITY 

Obesity  is  a  symptom  which,  in  extreme  form,  ie  quite  rare;  but  in 
milder  degree  is  very  often  met  with  among  children,  especially  in  later 
childhood.  It  may  bo  produced  by  various  causes.  The  moet  frequent 
type  is  the  purely  ectogenous  or  alimentary  obesity  caused  by  the  use  of 
excessively  rich  food,  especially  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates  and  fats. 
Inquiry  into  the  child's  history  in  this  i-egard,  shows  that  its  food  require- 
ment has  been  over-estimated  by  the  parents.  The  child  is  often  actually 
overfed  even  though  the  fact  bo  strenuously  denied.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  habit  of  eating  between  meals,  to  the  use  of  milk  as  a 
beverage,  to  a  dietary  of  sweets,  artificial  foods,  etc.  Alcoholism,  to  the 
frequency  of  which  in  childhood  Hecker  and  others  have  testified,  must  also 
be  considered.  Both  the  laity  .ind  physicians,  learning  of  the  low  nutritive 
value  of  alcohol,  fail  to  include  it  as  a  heat-producing  material  in  their 
caloric  estimates;  although  beer,  for  instance,  represents  a  caloric  value 
two-thirds  that  of  milk. 

In  another  claaa  of  cases,  the  quantity  of  food  is  only  relatively  in 
excess;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  abnormally  small  amount  of  muscular 
work  and  bodily  exercise  undertaken  by  the  child.  This  may  be  due  to 
lasiness  caused  by  heredity,  training  or  example,  etc.,  and  is  comparable  to 
the  fattening  of  the  animals  for  market;  or  it  may  bo  caused  by  disease 
which  in  its  course  develops  myopathic  or  skeletal  disorders,  pain  upon  mus- 
cular contraclian,  etc.  (rickets,  paralyses).  In  this  group  the  ngns  of 
basic  disease  are  often  hidden  beneath  the  obesity.  It  may  occur,  for  in- 
stance, in  certain  endogenous  forms  of  nerve  disease,  as  in  the  hereditary 
ataxia  of  Werdnig-Hoffmann.  Such  cases  represent  a  transition  to  true 
endogenous  obesity,  which  alone  may  be  termed  a  true  adiposis. 

These  adiposes  ore  etiologically  divisiblo  into  two  types;  those,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  constitute  a  phenomenon  of  hypo-  or  athyroidca;  and, 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  sequela  to  hypopla-sias  and  to  func- 
tional errors  in  the  germinal  organs  (castration,  genital  infantilism,  etc). 
The  absence  or  fimctional  incapacity  of  these  glands  of  internal  secretion 
leads  to  a  retardation  of  the  metabolism,  a  result  experimentally  proven. 
Of  similar  origin  are  those  forms  of  endogenoa's  obesity  which,  developing 
wholly  without  symptoms,  offer  no  definite  pcunts  of  di^>arture  for  ctiologic 
study.  With  respect  to  the  pathogenesis  of  these  conditions  clinical  opinion 
has  for  centuries  favored  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  constitutional  anomaly,  of 
a  revcfflon  of  cell  function  du"  to  a  reduction  of  the  total  mctabohc  values 
of  the  germinal  cell.  For  a  long  time,  this  view  could  not  be  sustiuned  by 
experimental  observation.  Evidently  suitable  cases  had  failed  of  analj-sLs 
— those  pxccptii»nal  ca.ses  which  maintain  their  exccfsive  weight  upon  an 
extraordinarily  small  amount  of  food;  in  wliich,  for  instance,  an  enorfiy 
quotient  of  seventeen  under  bodily  exercise  and  of  twelve  under  rest,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  normal  standard,  persists  for  weeks  and  monthp. 
Very  recently,  however,  it  has  been  actually  detenniriCHl  that  among  these 
adijyise^s  an-  individuals,  some  of  them  younii  and  without  myxedema  or 
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genital  infantilism,  who  have  an  habitually  reduced  metabolism,  who 
actually  "use  less  fuel"  than  others  (v.  Bergmann). 

Finally,  we  must  conuder  aa  a  pathogcmc  possibility  a  special  disturb- 
ance of  fat  metabolism.  If  it  be  true  that  certain  lipolytic  ferments  of 
the  lymphocytea  are  concerned  in  the  catabolism  of  the  body  fat,  the  rela- 
tion of  obesity  to  certain  systemic  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  organs,  such  as 
hypoplasia  and  hyperplasia  would  be  explained  in  accord  with  clini- 
cal observations. 

The  treatment  of  obesity  in  children  must  take  this  factor  into  account. 
Therapeutic  measures  addressed  to  cause  are  effective  in  many  caseo  in 
which  the  condition  b  brought  on  by  overfeeding,  alcoholism,  irregular 
living,  or  hypothyreosis.  In  the  matter  of 
diet,  caution  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  nitrogen.  For  this  reason,  the  use  of 
preparations  of  the  thyroid  gland,  when  the 
gland  is  functionating  nonnaUy,  is  generally 
contr^dicated.  According  to  Hellesen  it  is 
more  difficult  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
the  dietetic  treatment  of  obesity  in  children 
than  it  is  in  adults.  The  total  food  supply 
estimated  by  its  energy  value,  should  never 
be  reduced  below  fifty  calories  per  kilogram 
of  net  body-weight  when  at  rest.  The  body- 
weight  to  be  reckoned  in  such  estimates 
should  be  the  mean  of  the  individual's  pres- 
ent weight  and  his  normal  weight  for  his 
given  height.  A  bulky  diet  generous  enough 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  contcunii^  ample 
nitrogen,  water  and  cellulose,  but  poor  in 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  should  be  selected. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  curtail  the  quantity  of 
water,  as  the  ob^  person  loses  more  water 
during  exercise  than  the  noimal  individual.         fio.  53— obMjty,  tw«W¥«r-okJ 

IT"       ,,  ,.,,  ,.-,■■  ■  boy.  lUnivcr«ilvCfiildreil'»Ho«piUl. 

For  older  children  the  following  regmien      Bndsu.  Prot,  TobiM.) 
may  be  suggested.    At  noon,  an  abundant 

allowance  of  broth ;  later  a  meal  consisting  of  meat  and  vegetables  (cabbage, 
spinach,  turnips,  etc.)  and  for  the  rest  of  the  meals  skimmed  or  preferably 
separated  milk,  orteasweotenedwithbenzosulpliinidum  (saccharin),  bread, 
a  little  honey  and  fruits.  Water  may  bo  given  freely.  Active,  but  regulated 
physical  exereise  should  be  prescribed.  In  individual  cases  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  the  food  taken  should  give  its  caloric  value. 

UNDER-NOURISHED  OR  FRAIL  CHILDREN 
The  question  of  persisting  leanness  or  even  emaciation  in  children  is 
frequently  met  with  in  practice.    A  discussion  of  the  causation  of  this  con- 
dition must,  however,  take  innumerable  factors  into  consideration.    In  the 
first  place,  the  persisting  leanness  may  be  the  result  of  a  long  wasting  disease 
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from  which  the  patient  has  recovered  but  never  got  back  to  his  full  robust 
energy.  Chief  among  such  conditions  is  tuberculosis  with  its  variable  majii- 
festatiooa  and  its  slow  recovery.  Then  chronic  toxic  infectious  injuries  to 
the  nutritive  apparatus  may  bo  rated.  In  the  second  place,  the  cauac  of 
emaciation  may  be  due  to  the  food  itself.  The  starved  lookii^  urchin  may 
never  have  had  enough  to  eat  or  the  food  may  have  been  poor  in  quality  and 
wretchedly  prepared.  Then  again,  there  may  be  certain  mechanical  inter- 
ferences with  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  Amoi^  these  we  may  have 
pyloric  stenosis,  cardiospasm,  and  esophageal  obstruction,  with  persistent 
vomiting  and  wrechii^. 

Inanition  occurs  frequently  in  infants,  not  by  any  fault  of  the  mother, 
but  as  a  result  of  poorly  functioning  breasts,  or  of  insufficient  artificial  food 
at  times  on  the  advice  of  the  physician  or  commonly  upon  following  the 
directions  on  the  box  of  some  patent  infant-food. 

However,  all  of  the  above  factors,  which  really  require  no  further  discus- 
sion, cover  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  large  number  of  children  that  can 
be  classed  as  "under-nourished."  Indeed  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  these 
children  do  not  react  to  food  as  one  would  expect  of  a  hungry  child.  Addi- 
tions to  the  diet  do  not  result  in  any  marked  increase  in  weight.  Nor  do 
they  present  the  characteristic  objective  signs  of  inanition. 

Even  this  class  of  lean  or  frail  children  is  not  an  entity.  After  eliminat- 
ing those  cases  in  which  the  leanness  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
mother  whose  ideal  erf  childhood  is  the  fat  pasty  infant,  or  who  interprets 
the  period  of  growth  in  height  as  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  we  still  have 
those  children  in  whom  there  is  a  true  lack  of  fat  (lean  in  the  narrowest 
sense),  those  who  are  poorly  muscled,  and  those  that  are  especially  small 
boned  (asthenic). 

In  our  present  system  of  education  and  training,  the  development  of  the 
musculature  by  proper  exercise  is  often  sadly  neglected,  especially  in  chil- 
dren from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  This,  naturally,  results  in  boj-s  and  girls 
with  small  legs  and  anns  even  though  the  panniculus  is  fairly  abundant. 
This  child,  because  of  inpufficient  exercise,  requires  little  food  and  is  sup- 
posed to  b<!  sick.  Others  are  lean  because  of  actual  anoicxia.  In  such,  the 
anorexia  may  be  due  to  a  vitiated  taste,  spoiled  by  highly  flavored  candies 
and  desserts,  spiced  foods  and  carbonated  drinks.  Protracted  anorexia 
brings  with  it  other  unpleasant  symptoms  such  as  dulness,  restlessness, 
disobedience  and  lack  of  concentration  at  lessons.  Grouped  together  these 
manifestations  are  often  called  "school  sickness." 

Still  another  group  of  the  so-called  "frail"  children  is  found  in  the  high- 
strung,  fretful,  restless,  neuropath.  They  may  be  individuals  of  distinctly 
abnormal  bodily  and  mental  excitability,  born  as  such  or  brought  up  in  this 
way  by  the  constant  association  tvith  members  of  the  family  similarly 
afflicted.  Of  weak  will-power,  they  are  urged  on  phj-sically  and  subjected  to 
outbursts  of  temper,  etc.,  until  they  'themselves  become  neuropathic. 
These  stimuli  can  often  be  traced  into  early  influences. 

A  certain  stress  must  also  be  laid  upon  heredity.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  find  that  the  father  or  mother  presents  the  same  characteristics  of 
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growth  as  does  the  child.  Or  one  of  the  parents  may  have  been  of  a  similar 
biuld  at  the  same  age.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  panniculus, 
etc.,  ia  as  transmissible  as  obesity.  In  connection  with  this,  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  association  of  hei-editary  leanness,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  stigmata  of  d^eneration,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  We  may 
indeed  speak  of  a  "  degeneration  form  of  frailness. " 

Remembering  the  discussion  under  obesity  concerning  children  who  are 
fat  because  of  a  lower  metabolism  (slow  oxidation)  it  may  be  aasumed  that 
there  are  individuals  who  have  a  habitually  more  active  metabolism  and  a 
resulting  leanness.   This,  of  course,  has  not  been  shown  by  metabolism  test. 

Finally,  it  is  definitely  known  that  there  are  children  that  do  not  thrive 
upon  a  diet  upon  which  others  of  the  same  f^  and  in  the  same  surroundings 
grow  at  the  accepted  normal  rate. 

Treatment 
The  frail  children  of  the  well-to-do  regularly  become  the  sacrifices  of  the 
rather  "hypertrophic"  industry  of  advertised  foods.  The  discussion  of  the 
causation  of  the  condition  is  really  quite  enough  to  lead  the  physician  into 
proper  therapeutic  paths.  Careful  scrutiny  of  the  dietary  with  corrections, 
giving  simple  but  sufficient  nourishment,  should  not  be  neglected. 

PECULIAR  PREDISPOSITIONS  TO  DISEASE  (DIATHESES); 

AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  ANOMALIES 
In  certain  children  a  remarkably  frequent  appearance  of  peculiar  dis- 
turbances of  health  is  observed  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  in  the  avoidance  of  injuries  which  are  recognized  as  standing 
in  causative  relation  to  such  disorders.  In  view  of  this  evident  fact,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  in  such  children  some  organic  peculiarity  exists, 
a  special  disposition  or  a  favorable  soil,  as  it  were,  for  the  agents  of  disturb- 
ance. Instead  of  the  phrase  "predisposition  to  disease,"  the  Greek  term 
diathesis  has  come  into  common  use.  The  abnormalities  to  which  the 
organism  may  show  such  predisposition  are  of  varying  character.  They 
may  belong,  for  instance,  to  the  group  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  skin,  or  to  forms  characterized  by  awcUir^  of  the  lymph 
nodes;  or  to  the  type  of  neuropathic  disorders.  We  may  speak,  therefore,  of 
a  catarrhal  diathesis,  of  a  lymphatic  diathesis  or  of  a  neuropathic  diathesis 
without  standing  committed  to  any  hypothcsb,  but  expressing  simply  facta 
supported  by  numerous  observations.  Such  a  diathesis  is  not  a  disease,  but 
merely  a  state  of  predisposition  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  The  principle 
(rf  this  conception  has  been  often  diEputed,  but  never  logically  diaprove<l. 
The  elements  which  detennine  the  diathesis  induce  manifestations  which 
often  differ  but  slightly  from,  or  arc  closely  identical  with,  those  which 
figure  in  the  diseases  of  individuals  not  so  predisposed.  In  other  cases, 
again,  those  manifestations  represent  not  only  quantitative,  but  qualita- 
tive reactions  of  the  organism  to  pathologic  irritation  which  are  essentially 
abnormal  or  illegimate.    They  exhibit,  indeed,  certain  stigmata,  which  call 
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the  attentioo  of  the  experienced  observer  to  constitutional  peculiaritiea 
which  may  underlie  the  condition. 

All  diatheses,  however,  are  not  definitely  latent.  There  are  predis- 
positions to  disease  which  are  continually  manifest,  whether  as  persistent 
sequehe  to  distinct  attacks  of  disease,  or  as  externally  reci^nized  deviations 
of  structure  or  quality  from  the  normal  habitus.  The  term  constitutional 
anomaly  is  often  applied  to  this  type  of  cases. 

A  further  diathetic  fact  is  that  different  predispositions  to  disease  may 
be  combined  in  one  individual.  Thus  we  frequently  find  the  predisposition 
to  catarrhal  disease  associated  with  the  tendency  to  involvement  of  the 
lymphatic  tissue-s.  In  these  cases,  moreover,  the  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  catarrhal  condition  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  The  two  states  are  rather  in  large  measure  co- 
ordinate to  caeh  other;  and  the  fact  justifies  us  in  recognizing  a  combined 
catarrhal  and  lymphatic  diathesis.  Frequently  another  member  of  the 
diathetic  group  may  be  associated,  viz.,  the  predisposition  to  nervous 
disease  giving  a  combined  neurolymphatic  diatheeis.  Desirable  as  it  may 
be  to  make  advances  in  this  difficult  field  by  distinct  classifications  and 
divisions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  desire  for  a  schematic  presentation 
of  the  subject,  that  as  every  observer  knov%  from  his  own  experience,  that 
combined  diatheses  are  frequently  met  with  in  practice. 

THE  INFLAMMATORY  OR  EXUD.\T1VE  DIATHESIS 

For  the  pedtatnst  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  abnormalities 
belonging  in  this  group.  The  condition  was  described  by  Theo.  White, 
among  others,  in  1782  and  has  recently  been  reviewed  by  Czemy. 

Occurrence. — ^The  exudative  diathesLs  is  a  widely  dbtributed  condition 
and  in  frequency  can  be  compared  with  rickets.  It  is  recognized  more  of- 
ten than  rickets  by  the  physician  because  its  manifestations  continue  for 
a  longer  period.  The  tendency  is  familiar.  Heredity,  especially  through  the 
mother,  plays  an  important  part;  exhibiting  itself  chiefly  in  homologous, 
but,  also,  in  heterolc^ous  types. 

Initial  Appearances. — The  condition  is  not  discoverable  usually  in  the 
new-bora.  Apparently  the  maternal  organism  exerts  a  sort  of  protective 
influence,  as  it  docs  in  certain  disturbances  of  the  organs  of  internal  secre- 
tion, for  example,  in  aplasia  of  the  thyroid.  The  smallncss  and  delicacy  of 
the  child  are  no  more  indication?  of  the  diathesis  than  is  a  long  lock  of  hair 
standing  on  end  over  the  coronal  suture.  Suspicion  may,  however;  be 
aroused  by  delayed  reaction  from  the  initial  weight-loss  following  birth, 
or  by  an  early  flattening  of  the  weight-curve  in  spite  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  natural  fowl.  Thia  may  suggest  a  combination  of  the  diathesis  with 
disturbances  of  growth  and  development.  Such  a  diagnosis  must  be  made, 
however,  with  exceeding  care. 

Characteristic  evidences  of  this  predisposition  to  inflammatory  disease 
and  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  body  as  a  whole  usually  appear 
only  after  the  first  few  weeks. 
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1.  The  habituB  of  the  diathesis  ia  variable.  Two  types  are  recognized; 
that  of  the  delicate,  weak,  exudative  patient  and  that  of  the  large,  appar- 
ently strong  and  fat,  but  muscularly  weak  child.  The  latter  type  i&  fre- 
quently met  with  in  a  singular  variety,  to  which  A.  Paltauf  has  applied  the 
term:  status  thymico-lympkatiais.  Thia  type  tends  to  become  patho- 
logically fat  and  shows  a  pallor  due  rather  to  ischemia  than  to  true  anemia, 
and  in  part  due  to  the  increased  water  content  and  the  reduced  turgor  of 
the  Bubcutaneous  tissues.    This  form  is  also  called  the  "pasty"  habitus. 

2.  A  more  or  less  constant  hyperplasia  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  lymph 
nodes  is  usually  associated  with  the  latter  habitus.  Its  clinical  signs  are  as 
follows:  moderately  hard,  palpable  tumors  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neck, 
over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joints  and  perhaps,  in  the  abdomen;  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  a  visible  hyperphisia  of  the  faucial  and  pharyngeal 
tonsils,  with  a  redundancy  of  the  circumvallate  papillae. 

Infantilism  is  of  less  frequent  appearance  and  is  usually  first  noticed  in 
older  children.  It  consists  in  delay  of  the  development  of  the  body  in  point 
(^  size  and  in  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics. 

3.  Certain  manifestations  of  the  diathesis  appear  upon  the  surfaces  of 
the  body  and  are  apt  to  have  certain  sequels  and  complications.  The  foUow- 
ii^  table  gives  an  outline  of  these  tendencies. 

MANtFBSTATIONS  OV   THE  ExiTDATIVB   DuTHBSIS 


SmI 

Primwyfotnu 

Bequala  ipd  complicationi  iinially 

-ntcBkiii. 

SeborrhoDa  cap- 
itis, cruata  lac- 
tea,  intertrigo, 
prurigo. 

Eciema,  impe- 
tigo, abacesses. 

diaturbed   aleep,  readily  induced 
fright. 

The  muooua 

Tnuuient    dea- 
quamationand 
tur^eeceoce  in 
vanoua  regioDB 

Exudative  proc- 
eHNS.  Palatal 
angina,  phar- 
yngitis. 

Goatro    enteri- 

Cory»,    laryD' 
gitia,      bron- 
ehitia,    bron- 
chiolitis. 

Conjunctivitis, 
phlyctenuke, 
blepharitis. 

Balanitis,    vul- 
vovaginitis, 

cystitifl. 

Hyperpyrexia,  cough,  vomiting. 

Vomiting,  pylormpasm,  colic, 

diarrlKBa. 

Hay  tever, 
pseudo  cough, 

bronchial  asthma. 
dysuria,  ischuria. 

orgttM. 

Hyperplasia  of  the  faucial  and  pharyngeal  tonsils. 
the  joints. 
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The  appearance  of  milk-onista,  aeborrbceic  depodtn,  and  intertrigo  is 
usual  in  the  fiiBt  year.  Prurigo  *  may  occur  later.  Anemic  catarrhal  aftcfv 
tions  and  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  nodes  which  occur  throughout  in- 
fancy and  childhood  may  also  be  present,  to  a  degree,  in  the  nursing  infant. 

The  milk-cniBt  or  vesicular  eczema  of  the  scalp  appears  ati  an  exudate  in 
the  form  of  dark  gray  or  brown  scales  which  become  firmly  attached  (o  the 
epidermis.    The  ekin  beneath  them  is  of  bright  red  color  and  moist.    Ec- 


zema rubrum  with  a  white  bran^ikp  desquamation  occuis  in  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed triangular  areas  of  reddened  and  thickened  epithelium  upon 
the  cheeke. 

Intertrigo  or  chafing,  which  in  healthy  but  neglected  children  occure 
around  the  anus  and  the  genitalia,  develops  in  others  abo  behind  the 

*  Pmriico  otrurring  in  Iuid  childi^n,  fomui  Jiffuse,  hard  yellow  itching  nodulM 
llirhrn);  which,  in  fftt  children,  arc  tircot^lcHl  by  red  iisiHilm  (urfuaria  rubra).  Theee 
IceioDH  develop  chictty  on  th(>  natm,  thi-  liody.  the  Icic  and  arms,  but  hardly  evpr  on  tha 
fare.  The  trrm  lichen  urticatiu  or  atrophiJus  is  often  coiifuned  with  the  quite  different 
prurigo  of  Hebn, 
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ears,  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  neck  and  in  the  folds  of  the  joints.  In  any  of 
these  skin  conditions,  scratching  and  uncleanliness  may  cause  infection, 
and  the  appearance,  in  consequence,  of  a  severe,  obstinate,  wet,  impetig- 
inous eczema 

Geographical  tongue  is  caused  by  exudations  occurring  in  strise,  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.  Prominence  of  the  papillae  and  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithehum  give  the  characteristic  white  color  to  these  lines. 

Primary  disorders  of  the  akin  and  mucous  membranes  are  probably  of 
identical  nature.  The  process  consists  essentially  of  a  superficial  desquama- 
tion and  an  accompanying  exudation.  The  definite  localization  of  these 
lesions,  su^estive  of  local  injury  or  dystrophy,  and  their  appearance  aa 
distinct  attacks  without  any  apparent  external  cause  are  especially  char- 
acteristic. The  lesions  appear  singly  or  in  the  most  variable  relation. 
Eczema  rubnim,  prurigo  and  especially  the  geographical  tongue  are  trans- 
itory and  change  their  appearance  daily. 

Czemy  claims  that  the  catarrhal  manifestation  of  the  diathesis  are 
anal(^ous  to  the  eczemata  and  may  also  be  laid  to  infections  for  which 
the  soil  has  been  prepared  by  the  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Numerous  observers  note  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
d^cstive  tract  which  are  quite  different  and  of  early  occurrence.  They  are 
indicated  by  diarrhcEa,  muco-  and  sai^uino-punilent  stools  with  eosino- 
plulis  cells.  They  are  not  attended  by  severe  general  eymptoms.  Obsti- 
pation and  a  fetid  breath  usually  accompany  the  throat  conditions.  In  half 
of  the  "exudative  infants"  Lust  finds  an  organized  urinary  sediment,  con- 
Ksting  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes,  arising  from  a  desquamative  proc- 
ess which  runs  a  definite  course  and  increases  the  disposition  to  infectious 
catarrhs.    (Colon  pyelocystitis.) 

These  infectious  processes  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  increase 
in  a  degree  the  hyperplana  of  neighboring  lymph  nodes  and  of  the  tonsils;  a 
hyperplasia  which  in  these  diatheses  may  be  produced,  aho,  by  alimentarj' 
injuries,  etc.  The  marked  and  permanent  hyperplasite  of  the  faucial  and 
pharyngeal  tonsils  and  their  sequelse,  discussed  in  detail  in  other  parts  of 
this  work,  arise  in  this  manner. 

4.  An  increased  liability  to  disease  and  a  heightened  reaction  to  causes 
of  irritation,  which  the  exudative  diatheas  carries  with  it,  may  be  mani- 
fested also  in  other  functional  systems.  Children  so  affected  are  commonly 
prone  to  disorders  of  metabolism;  they  are  disposed  to  disturbances  of 
nutrition  of  varying  degree,  to  spasmophilic  phenomena  and  to  functional 
and  structural  changes  in  the  vascular  mechanism,  in  the  way  of  palpitation, 
cardiac  dyspnoea,  and  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

In  the  status  thymico-Iymphaticus  sudden  death,  primarily  due  to  heart 
failure,  often  occurs.  It  may  follow  immediately  after  birth  or  hapjKn  at  a 
later  period  without  any  evident  cause  or  upon  such  slight  provocation  as 
overfeeding,  anesthesia  or  the  excitement  attendant  upon  a  slight  operation, 
cspeciall}'  when  this  involves  the  throat,  or  upon  the  application  of  band- 
ages, the  use  of  baths  or  other  hydrotherapeutic  procedures. 

In  all  cases  in  which  death  occurs  without  preceding  illness,  the  thymus 
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is  found  to  be  relatively  large.  It  b  an  organ  especially  affected  in  all  tbe 
retrc^ressive  changes  of  infancy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  measure- 
mcnts  of  the  thjiiiua  taken  in  event  of  thymic  death  were  normal  and  that 
they  were  counted  abnormal  only  because  they  were  compared  with  the 
measurement  of  the  organ  taken  from  cachectic  bodies.  This  error  may 
have  entered  into  the  estimate  occasionally,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  con- 
dition imdcr  discussion  of  enlargement  of  the  thymus  is  definitely  estab- 
lished by  accurate  observations.  The  or^an  may  be  said  to  bo  enlarged 
when  it  weighs  more  than  twenty  grams  in  infancy  and  more  than  thirty 
grams  in  early  childhood. 

Wlicrc  very  young  children  have  suffered  from  tetany  and  larj-ngo- 
spasmforatime,  or  when  thoy  have  gradually  developed  sj-mptouw  resem- 
bling intoxication,  death  comes  less  unexpectedly. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  status  thymico-lyniphalicus  has 
not  been  determined.  The  presence  of  a  thyinic.tumor  has  been  especially 
conadered.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  ot^!;an  involving  the  trachea,  bronchi,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  or 
esophagus,  does  not  often  play  an  important  part.  We  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  result,  as  one  arising  from  a  palholi^c  secretion  from  the  thymus, 
a  hyper-  or  hj'po-th>'musation,  which  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  more  recent  view  b  that  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  of  the  thymus  is  not  the  actual  cause  of  this  sudden 
<leath,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  coordinative  consequence  of  a  severe,  e\-en 
though  latent  general  disturbance. 

All  of  the  manifestations  of  the  exudative  diathesis  continue,  usually, 
but  with  longer  or  shorter  interruptions,  up  to  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
year.  Early  childhood  is  the  most  severely  affected  period.  Toward  puberty 
a  recession  of  symptoms  is  usually  noticeable.  Continuance  or  relapse  after 
puberty  is  rare. 

Diagnosis. — The  experienced  obscrvei  is  often  able  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  an  einidative  diathesis  instantly  from  the  habitus  of  the  patient, 
or  from  the  characteristic  tendency  to  illness  arising  apontaneoualy  or  from 
a  very  slight  injury. 

Possible  findings  in  the  body  fluids  in  the  way  of  relative  lymphocytosis, 
eosinophilia,  dietetic  hjperglycemia,  and  nielituria  are  of  very  limited 
value  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  This  b  abo  true  of  the  test  devised  by 
Itachmilewitsch,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of  papules  when  a  skin 
lesion  is  irritated  by  the  application  of  mustard  pa.ito. 

The  value  of  findings  by  percussion  or  by  the  Roentgen  ray,  in  demon- 
strating an  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  either  by  dulncM)  or  by  a  shadow 
g  to  the  left,  must  be  carefully  weighed,  A  valuable  di^nostic 
oimd  in  inspection  of  the  follicles  at  the  bock  of  the  tongue. 
Ate  Nature. — The  various  h>Tx>lhescs  .■vs  to  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
)n  to  infl:tmmatory  dise.ise  are  more  or  Icsw  vaguo.  The  theories 
lary  anomaly  of  metalxtlism,  of  cliemical  malformation,  of  endo- 
)od  injurien,  of  disturbances  in  thp  regulation  of  the  water  content 
sues  are  among  them,  and  these  have  been  recently  attacked. 
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Aschenheim  and  Tomono  could  not  support  the  theoiy  of  Eppinger 
and  Hgss  that  the  exudative  diathesis  is  based  upon  a  vagus  hypertonia. 
The  careful  investigations  of  H,  and  L,  Hirschfeld  show,  moreover,  that 
the  serum  of  exudative  patients  has  a  marked  vasoconstrictive  action. 
Similarly,  accordii^  to  Samelson,  the  therapeutic  results  obtained  by 
Krasnogorski  with  atropin,  which  apparently  gave  support  to  the  vagus 
hypertonia  theory,  are  problematic.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
tw^ble  in  the  proposed  relation  between  the  Btatus  lymphaticuE  and 
this  condition 

The  exudative  diathesis  has  a  demonstrable  structural  basis,  in  a  definite 
ovei^rowth  of  the  several  parts  of  the  lymphatic  system.  This  hyper- 
plasia affects  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck,  the  a»lla,  the  prevertebral 
chain,  the  intestinal  submucosa,  the  mesentery,  the  spleen,  the  follicles 
of  the  nasopharynx,  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  gums. 

T(^ther  with  this  general  hyperplasia,  there  is  also  a  new  formation 
of  lymph  follicles  in  the  liver,  thyroid  and  bone-marrow,  and,  finally, 
an  enlargement  of  the  thymus.  This  enlargement,  according  to  Schridde, 
conasts  of  a  hyperplasia  of  the  medulla  and  a  hypoplasia  of  the  cor^ 
tex  of  the  organ,  with  atypical  corpuscles  of  Hasaal.  As  general  mani- 
festations we  note  a  characteristic  pallor  of  the  skin  and  an  increase  of 
the  panniculus  adiposus.  Other,  but  inconstant  findings,  are  a  hypoplasia 
of  the  vascular  system,  of  the  chromafiin  system  (the  suprarenal  me- 
dulla and  the  solar  plexus),  of  the  cerebrospinal  and  genital  systems  and, 
lastly,  various  malformations  which  result  from  a  general  developmen- 
tal failure. 

According  to  Bartel  and  Stein's  preliminary  reports,  the  cau^e  of  the 
changes  in  the  lymph  nodes  is  a  failure  in  the  development  of  the  lymph 
channels  and  of  the  medullary  strise  of  the  lymph  nodes,  with  a  prolifer- 
ation of  the  zone  of  cortical  follicles  in  the  first  stage  of  growth  and  a 
secondary  atrophy  of  their  specific  parenchyma.  The  atrophy  of  the 
remaining  lymphoid  tissue  is  probably  compensatory.  The  process  may  be 
described  as  a  developmental  error,  the  first  results  ctf  which  appear  in  the 
connective  tissues  and  directly  involve  the  lymph  nodes.  These  results, 
accordingly  are  the  expression  of  a  general  hypoplastic  tendency  in  the 
gene^  of  which  the  bypoplssia  of  the  vascular  system,  possibly,  plays  a 
primary  and  fundamental  rAle. 

This  conception  agrees  with  that  which  the  author  had  reached  from  a 
different  point  of  approach.  A  congenital,  or  a  true  hereditary  weakness  of 
various  organic  systems  reduces  their  capacity  and  their  resistance.  This, 
in  turn,  results  in  an  increased  and  qualitatively  different  reaction  to  natural 
stimuli  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  be  pathogenic,  but 
with  this  diathesis,  provoke  the  manifestations  of  disease.  According  to  its 
capadty  to  respond  to  demands  made  upon  it,  the  weakened  parenchyma 
may  be  strengthened  by  exercise  or  injured  by  excessive  use.  In  the  above 
case,we  may  have  also  accompanying  the  general  connective  tissue,  diatheses, 
multiple  scleroses  in  the  various  endocrine  organs  causing  deficiency 
disturbances  (plmiglandular  insufficiency  of  Wiesel), 
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Exudative  infants  constitute  a  patholc^c  species  of  unnumbered 
variety.  The  combined  diatheses  break  up  into  component  predispositiooB, 
each  of  wtuch  depends  upon  the  functionid  weakness  of  a  particular  sj-stem 
and  results  in  the  tendency  to  a  definite  symptom-oomplcx.  From  t^sts  ctf 
the  functional  capacity  of  affected  organa,  criteria  of  the  component  predis- 
positions may  be  obtained. 

The  injuries  which  produce  inflammatory  conditions  upon  the  basis  <tf 
this  existing  increased  predisposition  to  disease  arc  ver>'  many.  Irrational 
forma  of  dietary  and  particularly  those  which  are  popularly  termed 
"strengthening,"  but  are  merely  causative  of  the  exoeasive  formation  of 
fat,  are  among  the  most  active  ot  these  injuries  and  that  irrespective  oS  the 
preponderance  of  their  protein,  fat  or  carbohydrate  components.  Accord- 
ing to  Czemy,  the  moet  injurious  consequence  of  such  a  fattenit^  process  is 
the  tucreascd  dispo«tion  it  affords  to  secondary  infections,  which  favor  the 
development  of  severe  and  often  dangerous  secondary  changes.  It  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  dietetic  injuries  produce  disease  symptoms  more  readily 
when  they  occur  in  patients  who  arc  subject  to  this  complex  abnormality 
which  we  term  the  exudative  diathess.  Too  great  stress,  however,  must 
not  be  put  upon  flic  effects  of  overfeeding  in  the  pathogenesis  <A  these 
disturlwiGes.  The  writer  discerns  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  their  im- 
portance when  authorities  call  attention  to  the  striking  and  constant  influ- 
ence which  the  manner  of  feeding  has  upon  individual  symptoms  and 
regard  this  alleged  fact  as  a  criterion  in  the  recognition  of  the  picture  of 
a  diathesis. 

As  factors  which  may  convert  a  latent  diathesis  into  an  active  process 
with  characteristic  signs  of  its  presence,  we  must  reckon  with  certain  inter- 
current infectious  diseases,  as  tuberculosis  and  measles.  Even  vaccination, 
the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test,  or  the  accident  of  an  insect  bite  may 
serve  as  the  spark  which  Ughts  up  the  potential  tendency.  With  the  pre- 
disposing hypersensitivity  of  the  body  surface,  mechanical,  thennic,  actinic 
and  sensory  irritants  may  act  as  the  agents  of  injury. 

Exudative  diathesis  and  the  status  lymphatious  are  frequently  but  not 
inevitably  associated.  Their  relationship  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  their 
frequent  reaction  to  similar  influences,  as  seen  in  their  tendency  to  improve 
under  the  dietetic  measures  prescribed.  Czemy  and  others  consider  the 
status  lymphaficus  as  a  component  element  in  the  severer  formp  of  exuda^ 
live  diathesis.  Unquestionably,  the  latter  stands  in  close  asnxnation  with 
certain  nouro — and  psychopathies.  The  irritability  and  inslAbility  of  the 
nervous  system  of  children  of  exudative  diathesis,  exerting,  a?  it  does,  a 
distinct  influence  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease  complex,  (six  table,  page 
215)  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  viwomotor  unbalance  which  serves  as  the 
basis  of  all  its  manifestations  (Moro)  and  is,  in  certain  cases,  of  inherited  or 
congenital  quaUty.  In  others  the  neurosis  of  the  patient  is  an  acquired 
feature  and  often  remits  from  errors  in  training,  for  the  indulgence  of  which 
the  exudative  diathesis,  with  its  repeated  exhibitions  of  ill  health,  has  jpven 
ample  opportunity. 
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ARTHRITISM  IN  CHILDHOOD 

Quite  recently  and  contrary  to  predating  beliefs,  a  relationship  between 
the  exudative  diathesis  of  children  and  the  uric  acid  diathesis  of  adults,  la 
accepted  as  a  probability  in  view  of  the  demonstration  of  an  infantile  dis- 
turbance of  unc  acid  excretion.  (Kern,  Uffcnheimer.)  The  condition  which 
forms  the  clinical  connecting  link  between  them  is  arlhritism,  a  condition 
which  Comby  dcfinoE  as  an  hereditary  and  habitual  distmbance  of  nutri- 
tion. This  phenomenon  is  a  widely  distributed  one,  but  is  not  observed  io 
all  classes  of  society  and  in  all  places.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  well-to-do 
families  of  city  life,  among  the  hypcrcivilized  and  the  highly  intellectual 
of  the  people.  Very  few  cases  arc  seen  in  the  free  dispensaries,  while  private 
practice  among  the  wealthy  furnishes  numerous  examples.  Homologous 
and  hetorolc^oas  typos  of  hereditary  transmission  are  distinctly  recognized 
in  this  expression  of  disease.  According  to  Comby,  the  members  of  an 
individual  family  may  be  subject  to  diabetes,  gout,  obesity,  renal  calculi, 
migraine,  asthma,  and  the  various  neuropathies  and  psychopathies,  known 
aa  the  group  of  Bouchard's  bradytrophy.  Even  though  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  child,  most  of 
these  cases  are  first  recognized  at  school  age. 

The  habitus  of  these  children  is  variable.  A  distinct  division  into  the 
various  types,  such  as  the  anemic,  erethismic,  plethoric  and  obese,  is 
neither  possible  nor  practical.  Very  frequently  we  find  cases  representing 
successive  transitions,  or  mixed  cases,  or  even  those  in  whom  the  external 
habitus  does  not  differ  from  the  normal. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  manifestations  of  the  exudative  diathesis 
are  very  numerous,  but  from  the  combination  of  symptomatic  elements 
extremely  variable  pictures  arise.  According  to  reports  in  the  French 
literature  these  manifestations  may  include  the  entire  symptom-complex 
of  the  inflammatory  diathesis  if  we  consider  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
first  months  or  even  years  of  life,  excepting  as  to  such  incidents  as  sebor- 
rhtea,  intertrigo,  cradle-cap,  etc.  The  recurring  catarrhal  disorders  and  the 
nervous  conditions  connected  with  them  (see  table  page  215)  arc  the  most 
conspicuous.  To  these  may  be  added  a  large  number  of  symptoms  of 
greater  or  less  note.  Definite  rises  of  temperature,  rescmbUi^  those  of 
malaria,  but  without  apparent  cause,  with  a  pcr^stent  increase  of  the 
rectal  temperature  to  about  38°  C.  (100.4  F.)  especially  after  exercise; 
changes  of  color  in  the  face,  transient  erythemata,  cold  hands  and  feet, 
chilblains,  sweats,  faintii^,  etc.;  tachycardia,  palpitation,  habitual  arhyth- 
mia,  cardiac  asthenia  and  dilatation,  diminished  blood-pressure,  accidental 
heart  murmur  and  venous  bruits;  affections  of  the  upper  air  passages, 
as  spasmodic  sneezing,  cough  and  hay  fever,  all  of  these  are  possible  fea- 
tures of  the  complex. 

Referring  to  the  intestinal  tract,  the  condition  invites  anorexia,  esopha- 
geal spasm,  cardiospasm,  gastric  and  intestinal  atony,  indicated  by  clapo- 
tagc  and  distenraon,  obstinate  habitual  constipation,  intestinal  colic, 
muco-raembranous  enteritis,  appendicitis,  nervous  cyclic  vomiting,  with  or 
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without  acetoDemia,  occurring  as  car-eickness  or  as  a  consequence  of  psychic 
excitement  or  responsively  to  other  marked  irritation,  and  sometimes  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  stomach  is  empty.'"  The  gcnito-urinarj  system, 
also.may  be  affected  apj  present  such  symptoms  as  cloudiness  of  the  freshly 
voided  urine,  with  non-organized  sediments,  (uric  acid,  urates,  phosphates 
and  oxalates);  intermittent  albuminuria  of  the  orthostatic  tj^ie;  polyuria, 
cystic  spasms,  dysuria,  diurnal  and  nocturnal  enuresis,  cystitis  and  ure- 
thritis, balanitis,  with  erections  and  masturbation. 

As  nervous  phenomena  of  the  diatheas,  may  be  numbered  pavor  noc- 
tumus,  choreic  restlessness,  tics,  the  facialis  phenomenon,  severe  typical  and 
atypical  migraine,  neuralgias,  rheumatoid  pains,  arthralgias  (from  which 
the  rather  unfortunate  term  arthritism  has  been  suggested),  osteal- 
gia without  objective  cause,  unusual  flaccidity  of  the  muscles  and  pos- 
tural errors. 

In  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  system  the  most  important  involve- 
ment is  that  of  the  faucial  and  pharyngeal  tonsils  with  its  common  sequels. 
Next  in  consequence  comes  the  hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial  and  mediastinal 
lymph  nodes  causii^  anomalies  in  the  respiratory  sounds,  areas  of  pul- 
monary dulness  confirmed  by  Roentgen  shadows,  and  signs  of  vajying 
compression  especially  upon  bending  back  the  head.  The  spleen  may  be 
palpable  and  occasionally  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neck  and  in  the  joint 
flexures  become  markedly  enlarged. 

These  and  companion  symptoms  may  appear  singly  or  in  variegated 
grouping.  They  may  appear  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  in  varying 
degrees  of  severity,  bccomii^  prc^ressively  more  and  more  definite.  Indi- 
vidual manifestations  have  often  been  looked  upon  as  separate  and  distinct 
diseases  and  their  appearance  in  orderly  succession  has  been  regarded  as 
accidental.  The  more  carefully,  however,  the  history  of  the  patient  and 
that  of  his  immediate  family  is  studied,  the  longer  the  observation  of  the 
patient  is  continued  and  the  better  the  observer  becomes  acquainted  with 
his  conditions,  the  more  readUy  will  the  relation  of  the  individual  patho- 
l(^c  elements  to  the  special  predisposition  or  diathesis  be  reci^pxized. 

Even  though  rarely  fatal,  such  manifestations  of  the  disease  as  hyper- 


may  follow  some  active  voluntary  exercise  or  moy  bo  entirely  spontaneous  or  indeijendent 
of  any  exciting  cause.  The  attacks  may  hat  for  scveriU  days,  during  which  time  all  food 
is  ejected.  The  vomltus  may  be  bile-Etoineil  and  bloody.  The  occompnnyinK  exhaustion 
may  become  abirming,  but  the  patient  usually  recovers  very  quickly  after  the  vomitioR 
has  ceased.  During  the  attacks,  there  is  not  only  acetonuria,  but  evident  excretion  rf 
acetone  from  the  lung?.  The  presence  of  aeetoacctio  acid,  and  of  I'-oxybutyric  acid  in 
the  urine  and  expired  air  may  further  indicate  the  acidosis.  Ictenia  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  with  elevations  of  temperature  may  be  noted.  Apparently  the  condition  IB  a 
eatactymio  eniption  ol  an  otherwise  more  or  less  latent  disturbance  of  metabolism. 
.\ccor3ing  to  Hecker,  it  Ls  an  interference  with  the  cataliolism  of  fat  due  to  the  hypoplasia 
of  the  lymphatic  si'stem.  The  eruption  is  seemingly  brought  on  by  nen'oiis  innueni^s. 
Suggestive  treatment  is  occasionally  effectual.  The  writer  prefers  an  active  catharsis 
once  a  month,  with  the  daily  use  of  calcium  chloride  or  of  alkalies,  with  physiologically 
alkaUne  food,  for  a  long  period. 
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pyrexia  nithout  objective  cause,  succeeding  an  equally  cau&elees  collapse, 
acetoDemia,  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  paver  noctumus,  colic,  enteritis, 
migraine,  fainting,  4kin  eruptions  arc,  to  say  the  least,  very  distressing  and 
unpleasant  complications. 

Often,  as  a  result,  the  child  is  unable  to  attend  school  and  the  diathesis  . 
is  harmful  from  the  social  standpoint  while  such  injuries  as  impairment 
of  hearing,  aproscxia  in  adenoid  disease,  enuresis,  masturbation,  etc, —  have 
an  ethical  or  moral  bearing. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  exudative  diatheses  catmot,  perhaps, 
be  directed  against  the  fault  in  the  germ  or  the  resulting  perversions  of 
metabolism,  but  only  against  those  certain  external  influences  which  excite 
its  manifestations,  such  as  the  frequent  intercmrent  infections  and  those 
complicating  structural  abnormalities  and  functional  disturbances  which 
aggravate  the  initial  error. 

The  secondary  infections  which,  as  Czemy  believed,  may  convert  the 
relatively  innocuous  primary  manifestations  of  the  diathesis  into  severe 
forms  of  disease,  may  be  combated  preventively  by  reducing  both  the 
predispoution  to  attack  and  the  opportunity  of  infection.  In  the  accom- 
ididuncnt  of  this  first  ium,  dietetic  management  liaa  proved  useful  in  a 
purely  empirical  way.  Procedmes  which  serve  to  remove  the  excess  of 
fluid  from  the  tissues,  if  promptly  appUed,  will  have  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils,  etc.,  and  should  take,  therefore,  a  very 
important  place  in  the  treatment. 

After  the  first  two  years,  a  laigely  vegetable  dietary  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, supplemented  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  meat  and  but  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  a  litre  of  milk  a  day.  Eggs,  cream,  butter  and  sugar  are 
not  well  borne.  During  the  first  two  years,  the  smallest  poe»blc  quantity  of 
milk  compatible  with  gradual  gains  in  weight  and  general  development 
should  be  given.  Human  milk  is  to  be  preferred,  but  with  any  form  of 
feeding  the  number  of  meals  and  the  length  of  the  individual  feeding  must 
be  curtailed.  If,  in  spite  of  these  measures,  a  child  is  inclined  to  grow  too 
fat,  carlwhydrates,  broths  and  vegetables  may  be  substituted  for  a  pait  of 
the  milk  even  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  yeu.  At  a  year  and  a  half 
the  child  may  be  put  upon  the  diet  of  more  advanced  childhood. 

A  poor  development  of  the  breast-fed  infant  with  exudative  tendencies 
is  often  improved  by  a  chat^  to  mixed  feeding,  in  which  such  additions  as 
buttermilk,  gruels  or  malt  soup  are  desirable. 

An  example  of  a  menu  for  a  child  of  two  years,  as  advised  by  Czerny, 
followa: 

Breakfost:  Milk,  diluted  with  hot  water,  and  toast  without  butter; 
followed  at  10  A.  u.  by  raw  fruit. 

Liuncheon:  A  thick  soup,  preferably  of  well-cooked  It^umes;  finely 
divided  meat;  and  such  fresh  vegetables  as  spinach,  carrots,  kohl-rabi, 
cauliflower,  lettuce  or  string  beans. 

At  4  p.  H.    Diluted  milk  with  toast  or  cake. 

Supper:  Finely  divided  moat,  with  bread,  potato  or  rice,  and  a  very 
little  butter.   Wetdt  tea,  or  water  with  fruit  juices,  may  be  added. 
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Formerly,  great  difEcuJty  was  eacountered  in  the  dUTerentiation  of  the 
status  lymphaticus  from  scrofula.  The  two  were  repeatedly  but  mistakeoly 
associated  and,  as  a  result,  progress  of  pathogenic  and  clinical  research  was 
materially  impeded.  It  is  true  that  careful  observers,  in  their  bedside 
investigations,  had  attempted,  long  ago,  to  make  a  definite  distinction 
between  these  conditions;  but  it  was  Koch's  anaphylactic  methods,  of 
diagnosis  and  the  safe  and  handy  modifications  prop(»ed  by  v.  Pirquet  and 
Moro  which  first  made  their  positive  separation  possible.  Hence  we  have 
c<Hne  to  the  acceptance  of  the  view  that  scrofula  is  that  form  of  tuberculosis 
in  childhood  which  occurs  in  cases  of  lymphatism  (Moro,  Escherich). 
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APPENDIX 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  GLANDS  OF  INTERNAL 
SECRETION 

A.  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  THYROID 
In  the  consideration  of  the  pathology  of  tho  thyroid  body  the  greatest 
clinical  interest  attaches  to  those  discascpictures  which  are  proven  to  arise 
from  functional  disturbanceB  of  the  organ.  These  disturbances  may  be 
due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  complete  or  partial  absence  of  the  gland  or  to 
qu^tative  changes  in  its  activity,  described  as  athyreosis,  hypothyreosis 
and  dysthyreofiis,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  patholofgc  increase  of  its 
functional  activity,  known  as  h>-perthyTeo8is.  For  the  grncral  pathology  of 
these  conditions  we  must  rpfer  the  reader  to  text-books  of  interna]  medicine. 
However,  the  point  of  especial  interest  to  the  pcdiatrist  is  that  during  intra- 
uterine life,  and  probably  during  early  infancy,  the  lack  of  the  thyroid  gland 
in  the  child  may  be  met  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  maternal  fdand. 
The  active  principles  of  the  thjToid  secretion  undoubtedly  pass  through  the 
placenta  and,  perhaps,  through  the  mammary  gland,  and  thus  reach  tho 
infant  organism.  Therefore,  fatal  disease  due  to  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland 
is  never  seen.  This  is  mgnifii^ant  since  the  young  and  growing  organism  ta 
especially  susceptible  to  injury  from  disturbances  of  the  functional  activity 
of  the  thyroid.  The  group  injuries  due  to  hypothyroosiff  are  seen  only  in 
childhood.  In  these  conditions  perfect  therapeutic  results  can  be  obtained 
only  when  the  status  is  recognized  and  treated  in  early  life. 

Htpothvreosis;  Athyreosis 
These  conditions  may  be  conveniently  classified  in  accordance  with 
their  anatomic  and  etiologic  causes. 

1.  Hypothyroidism  may  be  caused  by  anomalies  of  structure,  resulting 
in  complete  absence  of  true  thyroid  tissue.  The  anatomic  conception  of 
this  complete  thyroid  aplasia,  the  congenital  athyreosis,  coincides  com- 
pletely with  the  clinical  picture  of  congenital  myxedema. 

Cystic  formations  are  found  occupying  the  place  of  tho  lateral  thyroid 
germ  centres  and  developing  epithelioid  tumors  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
The  epithelial  cells  perei^it  in  this  tjpe.  The  condition  is  one  of  actual 
primary  aplasia  of  the  gland  with  an  absence  of  its  arteries. 

Short  of  total  aplasia  of  the  gland  we  may  ha\-e  hypoplasia  and 
congenital  insufRcicncy,  which  lead  to  partial  degrees  of  congenital 
hypothjToidea. 

2.  Hj-pothyreosis  may  abo  result  from  a  more  or  leas  extcnave  degener- 
ation of  the  gland  in  extra-uterine  life.  This  may  take  the  fonn  of  either  a 
primary  atrophy  or  a  goitre-like  dystrophy:  in  either  of  which  forms  the 
active  glandular  tissue  may  entirely  disappear.     According  to  Wieland, 
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this  is  a  condition  affecting  the  gcrminnUy  weak  gland  in  what  may  be 
called  a  "  hj'pothyroidic  diathesis. " 

In  this  event,  the  parathyroid  bodies  may  be  included  in  the  degenera- 
tive process.  For  the  sequels  of  this  involvement  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Chapter  on  Spasmophilia  (Tetany). 

Such  thyroid  degenerations  arc  observed,  (a)  in  certain  localities  where 
they  appear  as  an  endemic  cretinism,  arising  from  injiuies  common  to  the 
region,  of  the  nature  of  which  but  little  id  known;  and  (b)  as  entirely  spo- 
radic cases,  prcsentii^  varying  conditions  of  the  thyroid,  but  resulting  in  an 
acquired  form  of  infantile  myxedema.  Either  d  these  types  is  frequently 
seen  in  abortive  forms. 

3.  Ilnally,  hypothyreoeis  may  be  caused  by  the  partial  ctt  complete 
surgical  removal  of  the  gland  which  results  in  an  operative  myxedema, 
(cocAeria  thyreopriva).  This  condition  is  of  great  interest  from  an  experi- 
mental standpoint,  but  may  no  longer  be  conadered  clinically  interedting. 

All  of  these  forms  of  a-  or  hypothyreosis  share  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  oonstitue  the  phenomena  of  absence,  relative  or  complete,  of  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  f^and.  Their  clinical  lelationship  is  therefore  a  very 
broad  one  and  their  differentiation  depends  primarily  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  the  etiologic  factor  in  each  case.  Certain  signs,  such  as  the  dis- 
turbance of  dentition,  are,  of  course,  clearly  manifest  when  the  functional 
activity  of  the  gland  has  been  wanting  from  the  earliest  postnatal 
period ;  while  others  appear  only  after  the  condition  has  existed  for  years.  It 
is  i:)uit«  probable  that  in  cretinism  there  are  injuries  to  other  and  possibly 
intracranial  organs  besides  those  which  have  led  to  the  disturbance  of 
-thyroid  function. 

General  Symptoms  and  Theie  Causeb 
1.  Affections  of  Uie  Skeleton. — These  are  among  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  of  symptoms.    They  arise  from  a  disturbance  of  both  the  endo- 
chondral and  periosteal  growth,  with  atrophy  of  the  bone  and  the  blood- 
forming  marrow. 

The  cartilage  formation  at  the  epiphyses,  the  extension  of  the  marrow 
capillaries  into  the  cartilage  c«'lls,  the  resorption  and  to  a  degree  the  appo- 
sition of  the  bony  tissue  are  all  retarded.  The  process  of  calcification  is 
entirely  undisturbed.  The  result  is  the  development  of  sclerotic  bones  of 
normal  shape,  but  of  reduced  size.  It  is  apparent  that  the  hypothyroideal 
affections  ctf  bone  are,  in  some  roepects,  the  precise  opposite  of  the  rickitio 
forms;  so  that  children  with  myxedema  never  give  definite  signs  of  rickets. 
The  epiphysial  centres  develop  late  or  are  entirely  absent,  while  their 
cartilagtuoua  structure  persists.  Longitudinal  growth  is  delayed  and  often 
continue*)  until  after  puberty.  The  Roentgen  picture  usually  shows  a 
characteristic  dark  shadow  at  the  diaphyses  representing  a  transverse 
lamella  of  bone  extending  toward  the  epiphysis.    (Figures  55  and  56.) 

CUnically,  the  disturbance  is  rect^nized  as  a  fairly  proportionate 
dwarfism,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced;  by  changes  of  form 
due  to  antHualies  of  the  soft  tissue,  to  be  described  later;  by  a  depression  of 
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:>  .~r>j^M'lbe  DOse  not  appearing  as  an  initial  d)'8trophy,but  as  an  intubi- 
,.  I-  ,1  <T\««th  at  the  tribasilar  suture;  by  the  permanently  open  fontancUe 
*ni  Tt-^!  :-utuiw,  and  by  anomalies  (rf  dentition  and  of  teeth  formation. 
We*  jfcial  anofuaUcs  resemble  those  of  rickets.  The  cloeuro  of  the  flat, 
iw  »w  ffanium  may  be  delayed  even  longer  than  it  is  in  rickets,  but  the 
,,;w(^,-cU>i'''''''*^'''^  hard.  Fractures  heal  \'eiy  slowly  in  the  hypothyroidie. 
'jh^  9F\-craI  characteristics  of  the  cretinoid  skull  (after  Scholz),  are: 
jf.  >^yyy»(5K»,  piatycephaha,  plagiocephalia,  platyrrhima,  hypsicephalia, 
jii  j«v>pnathu8, 

lifvvHiily  this  disturbance  of  the  bony  growth  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
-.-  ;^  h\ixi(h>Toideal  injury  of  the  blood-forming  marrow  (compare  rickets, 
jnrrt-.  «c-l  The  involvement  of  the  blood-forming  marrow  may  be 
.^^M^l  as  th^  cause  of  such  marked  evidences  of  anemia  as  the  pallid  or 
J, j;  ^>41ow  skin,  the  oligocj-themia,  oUgochromemia  and  polj-nucleoais.  It 
~aiv  he  held  responsible,  also,  for  the  hemorrhagic  diathesisand  for  the 
^lucnnent  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  lymph  nodes  which  such  cases  exhibit . 
t.  Clianges  in  the  Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes. — As  a  result  of  a 
.^^yttliar  redundancy  of  the  elements  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
'h^  Q^ute  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  skin,  at  cert^  points, 
IvoMuw  loosened  from  the  underlying  tissues  {cutis  laxa),  and  has  a  gela- 
liaiXB.  doughy  or  slippery  feeling — the  myxedema  of  Ord.  True  edema, 
S>»v\Tr,  with  ccmiplete  loss  of  elasticity  does  not  occur.  When  the  myx- 
<vkHua  disappears  the  skin  is  left  slack  and  wrinkled.  The  interference  with 
)hf  nutrition  of  the  epidermal  layers  causes  desquamation,  cracking  of  the 
gnger'nails,  dryness  and  falling  of  the  hair;  the  lanugo,  how-ever,  persisting. 
V  suppression  of  the  perspiration  also  results,  in  all  probability,  from  the 
drvness  and  the  reduced  electto-conductivity  of  the  skin. 

Similar  tumefaction  and  loosening  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  thenoee, 
phai^Tix,  middle-car.  Eustachian  tubes,  and  especially  of  the  tongue  (mac- 
ixigliKiia),  of  the  larynx,  the  eyelids  and  the  digestive  tract,  are  held 
neponsible — although  not  always  convincingly — for  such  functional  dis- 
turbances as  mouth-breathing,  snoring  or  groaning  respiration,  hoarseness, 
impairment  of  hearing,  refusal  of  food  and  obstipation.  The  sj-mptoms 
of  these  three  groupings  produce  very  characteristic  anomalies  in  the 
pstemal  habitus  of  the  patient.  The  low,  flat  brow,  covered  by  wrinkled, 
hair>'  skin;  the  flat  saildle-shaped  nose,  the  narrowed  aperture  of  the  swollen 
cj-elids,  and  the  widely  gaping  mouth,  allowing  the  enlarged  tongue  to 
protrude  between  the  thick  and  almost  trtuik-like  lips,  are  its/principal 
features.  There  is  often,  also,  a  double  chin;  the  eare  arc  large  and  mal- 
formed; the  normal  contour  of  the  body,  moulded  upon  the  skeletal  lines,  is 
obscured  by  the  irregularly  thickened  soft  tissues.  This  certain  grotosquc- 
ne«8  is  increased  by  spongy  skin-pads  formed  over  the  clavicles,  the  scapula 
and  the  hips  and  aroimd  the  nipples.  The  Uinbs  arc  cylindrical  and  pillar- 
like  and  the  fingers  and  toes  seem  shortened  and  stubby.  The  hand  re- 
sembles the  paw  of  a  mole.  The  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  and,  in 
yotmger  children,  is  frequently  and  further  deformed  by  an  umbihcal  hernia. 
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3.  Psychic  Anomalies. — The  mental  development  is  arrested  at  a  very 
low  stage  or  rather  is  retrogressive  to  such  a  stage.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  the  intelleetual  capacity  of  the  patient  is  less  than  that  of  intelligent 
animals  (the  vegetative  man  of  Kocher).  The  mental  aberration  is  always 
of  the  characteristically  anergic  form.  The  child  is  uncleanly  and  droivsy; 
it  lies  for  days  without  reacting  to  sensory  impressions,  its  gaze  apatheti- 
cally fixed,  its  movements  automatically  respon&ive  when  forced.  It  roars 
when  hungry  or  in  pain.  Cases  of  lesser  severity  are  unable  to  fix  iheir 
attention,  to  recognize  objects  or  to  speak.    In  mild  forms  there  is  observed 


.. .    Hoi»!it73cin.  i 

bona.     All    the   epiphyBJaJ 

only  a  certain  weakness  of  the  intellect  and  memory,  an  inability  to  concen- 
trate attention  and  a  mental  dulne^s.  In  such  a  case  the  timidity,  the  cre- 
tinoid demeanor,  the  gait,  the  grimaces,  the  inarticulate  sounds,  and  the 
dull,  morose,  animal-like  physiognomy  of  the  child  may  lead  one  upon  super- 
ficial acquaintance  to  undei-estimate  its  actual  mental  ability.  The  dclaj-ed 
development  of  child 's  static  functions,  as  in  the  matter  of  sitting,  standing 
or  walking,  ia,  in  part,  due  to  these  psychic  disturbances. 

There  is  still  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  organic  cause  of  these 
mental  perversions.  Severe  affection's  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  both  of 
peripheral  and  labyrinthine  origin,  and  to  the  extent  of  deaf-mutiam,  and  of 
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the  tubal  and  middle  ear  tissues  incident  to  adenoids  are  often  concerned 
in  its  etiology. 

4.  Changes  in  Metabolism. — These  changes  conKSt  in  a  slowing  of  the 
metabolism,  particularly  in  the  field  of  protein,  water  and  salt  interchanges. 
The  consumption  of  oxy^n  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  normal.  It  ia 
aupposed  that  the  low  average  body  temperature,  ranging  l''-2°  C.  below 
normal,  and  the  tendency  to  obesity  are  connected  with  this  slow  metab- 
olism. As  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  katabollc  processes  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  retention.    As  a  fuither  result,  the  patient 


. .  JchiJd  wilhapLuiaoCUie  Tin.  58.— Endemic  cretin  from 

Ibyroid  and  congeniul  mviMlemK.     lUnivenity  (heOdenwsld. 

Children's  UonpiUl.  Muoicli.  Pcol.  voaPfmundler.) 

can  maintain  weight  upon  quantities  of  food  which  would  be  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  normal  child  of  the  same  age.  The  limit  of  asEimi- 
lation  for  dextrose  is  laised. 

6.  Affections  of  the  Muscles. — The  musculature  is  ufeually  flaccid,  pale 
and  wanting  in  power.  It  Ls  said  also,  to  be  microscopically  changed.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  of  lai^e  bulk  and  even  pseudohypertrophic.  Slow 
movements,  delayed  static  functions,  a  dragging  gait  with  equinua  and 
bended  kneee,  a  flattening  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  double-jointedness, 
lordosis,  abdominal  distension,  severe  obstipation,  diastasis  of  the  recti, 
umbilical  or  inguinal  hernia  and,  probably,  cardiac  weakness  with  small 
l^ile  pulse,  cold  mottled  skin  and  a  tendency  to  cardiac  asthma,  may  all  be 
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related  to  this  muscular  impairment.  In  some  cases  one  finds  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Urge  and  firm  body  musculature. 

6.  Disturbances  of  Sexual  Development — In  the  hypothyreoses, 
hypoplasias  of  the  germinal  organs  and  of  the  external  genitalia  are  found. 
Partial  development  of  sexual  functions,  a  lack  of  the  secondary  sexual  char- 
acteristics, postponed  puberty,  genital  infantilism  and  menorrhagia  follow. 

Special  Clinical  Considerations  op  Htpothtbeosks 

1.  Congenital  myxedema  is  more  common  among  females.  Neither 
hereditai:y  factors  nor  any  other  recognizable  causes  enter  into  considera- 
tion in  the  hypothyreoses.   The  first  indications 

ot  the  deficiency,  apathy,  delayed  growth,  and 
the  changes  in  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
bianes,  are  usually  noticed  during  the  first  week 
in  artificially-fed  infants  and  after  the  first 
month  in  breast-fed  babies.  The  structural 
chaises  in  the  skeletal  framework  originate  at 
birth.  The  entire  symptom-complex  develops 
rapidly,  as  a  rule,  to  the  point  of  severity. 
Most  of  the  cases  die  during  their  first  years 
and  only  rarely  do  they  pass  into  the  second 
decade.  The  entire  absence  of  the  thyroid 
gland  may  hardly  ever  be  demonstrated  clini- 
cally on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  skin  and 
in  the  muscle  topography. 

2.  {A)  Endemic  cretinism  affects  man  and 
animals  alike  in  the  so-called  goitre  districts 
of  certain  mountainous  countries  of  Europe. 
These  districts  he  particulaily  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  the  Black  Forest  but  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  disease  is  somewhat 
more  common  among  males.  Hereditary  and 
familial  influences  are  in  part  responsible. 
Presumably  they  consist  merely  in  a  peculiar 

congenital  lack  of  resistance  of  the  gland  to         fiq.  sb.— 8ii-j™Miid  boy. 
injurious  influences.    A  degree  of  significance  ""^ 

appears  to  attach  to  the  family  residence  in  a  dangerous  locality. 
Children  brought  from  other  and  healthy  districts  into  such  localities 
are  frequently  affected  at  an  early  age;  while  children  of  families  af- 
fected with  cretinism  who  leave  the  infected  district  in  early  childhood  or 
are  bom  in  other  parts,  often  recover  or  remain  healthy.  The  cretin  dis- 
tricts are  not  confined  to  mountainous  regions  but  also  exist  in  localities 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  certain  geological  strata  of  the  earth's  surface, 
or  lie  along  the  lower  reaches  of  rivers  which  flow  through  such  formations. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  noxious  agent  is  carried  in  unboiled 
drinking  water.  The  hypothesis  that  the  mineral  substances,  taken  up  by 
the  water  from  these  rocky  foundations,  may  exert  in  young  perrons  a 
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damaging  or  degenerative  influence  upon  the  thyroid  gl&nd  (Author,  1907), 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  known  facts.  The  writer  considers  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  in- 
fectious or  contagious  influences  in  the 
causation  of  the  disease  as  complete  failures 
or  very  unsatisfactory  in  renulta. 

Clinically  the  thyroid  is  found  to  be 
enlarged  in  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  cretins. 
Structurally,  these  cases  show  a  variety  of 
goitrous  degenerations,  cystic,  parenchy- 
matous, hemorrhagic  and,  more  rarely, 
I  atrophic  in  type.    Portions  of  the  glandular 

tissue  may  remain  anatomically  intact  and 
are,  perhaps,  functionally  active. 

The  symptoms  of  endemic  cretinism 
appear  comparatively  late.  Usually,  the 
disease  may  be  recognized  definitely  only 
by  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  or  even  later. 
The  disease-picture  becomes  very  gradually 
definite  and  hardly  ever  reaches  its  extreme 
development  during  childhood.  A  constant 
qualitative  difference  of  the  entire  ^ymp- 

Fio.  00.— Twelve-mo nth-old«itl 


tom-complox  from  that  of  other 
hypothyreoses  can  hardly  be  aaid, 
however,  to  exist.  Besides  the 
figns  of  hypothyroidism  one  finds 
incidentally  those  of  hypogeni- 
talism and  hypopituitarism. 

2.  (B)  Acquired  infantile  myx- 
edema i?  charged  to  various  acute 
diseases  of  the  gland  and  differs 
from  cretinism  chiefly  in  the  fact 
of  its  sporadic  occurrence. 

The  abortive  forms  of  hypo- 
thjTcosis  are  of  special  interest 
to  the  physician.  They  may  de- 
pend initially  upon  congenital 
causes,  such  as  an  actual  hypo- 
plasia, an  arrested  development 
or  a  functional  inadequacy  of  the 
gland.  They  may  be  a  manifes- 
tation of  hereditary  degeneracy,  due  to  alcoholism,  lues,  or  some  cachoxa 
m  the  parent.    They  may  depend  upon  injury  acquired  in  some  cretinic 
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district  or  at  large.    Etiologically,  in  these  abortive  types,  the  clinical  ex- 
amination of  the  thyroid  is  of  little  value  and  the  findings  are  variable. 

Usually  the  psychic  symptoms,  as,  for  instance,  voice  changes,  depre- 
ciation of  mental  ability,  etc.,  are  not  definite.     The  somatic  picture  is 
confined  essentially  to  dwarfism,  to  disturbances  of  dentition,  to  a  slightly 
myxedematous,  dry  and  irritable  skin,  to  the  cretinoid,  care-worn  physiog- 
nomy and  to  the  general  demeanor.    The  disease  may  be  characterized, 
also,  by  such  functional  disturbances  as  chUls,  anhydrosis,  awkwardness 
of  gait,  enuresis,  obstipation,  monotony  of  speech,  and  mental  inefficiency. 
The  Roentgen  picture,  showing  the  delayed  osfification  and  the  transverse 
diaphyseal  plates,  may  support   a 
diagnosis   which  will   receive   even 
greater    encourf^;ement    from    the 
therapeutic  results  to  be  reviewed. 

Infantilism 

Clinically,  theee  cases,  may  be 
correctly  included  in  the  sympto- 
matic group  belonging  to  the  condi- 
tion of  so-called  infantilism.' 

Under  the  t-emi  infantilism  are 
included  conditions  ot  widely  vary- 
ing etiology,  in  which  the  physical 
and  mental  development,  relative  to 
the  actual  age,  present  an  abnor- 
mally   youthfiU    habitus.       Some 
authors  distii^uish  two  \'arieties  of 
infantilism  arising  from  insufficiency 
of  the  thyroid  function.  Of  these,  the 
Brissand-Hertogh  type  hastrue  hypo- 
thyroideal  manifestations.   The  type 
of  Lorrsin,  characterized  by  delayed 
growth  in  height,  with  a  sj-mmetry 
of  proportions,  slender  bones,  grace-        '?*« 
ful  extremitico,  small  narrow  head 
and  girlish  appearance,  deviates  markedly  from  the  former  and  its  fit  plac- 
ing in  this  class  is  very  questionable.    In  this  type,  it  would  seem,  rather, 
that  a  functional  lack  in  other  glands,  as  the  ovaries,  the  supraienak,  the 
thymus  or  the  pancreas,  or  that  injuries  due  to  improper  feeding,  early  infec- 
tions, intoxications  or  oi^anic  diseases,  may  enter  into  the  causation  (Anton) . 

The  abortive  infantile  hypothyreoaes  ai-e  characteristically  benign  and 
tend  to  spontaneous  recovery. 

Treatment 

The  treatment  of  the  hypothyreoses  is  hasod  upon  physiologic  substitu- 
tion.   The  reliability  and  applicability  of  this  method,  in  all  foims  of  the 
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diHoase  in  early  chUdhood,  is  now  generally  accepted.  Doubtlcas,  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  procedure  would  be  the  implantation  of  a  thyroid 
gland  of  the  same  species  at  any  suitable  place  in  the  body  of  the  patient, 
ptovided  that  such  a  transplanted  organ  could  maintain  its  functional 
activity.  This  has  been  attempted  in  a  number  of  instances  but,  according 
to  report,  it  has  Ecemed  impossible  to  keep  the  transplanted  organ  duly 
active.  Under  the  law  of  biologic  specificity,  it  would  not  appear  possible. 
Fortimately  the  fairly  themiostablc  active  principles  of  the  animal  thyroid 
are  transferable  and  may  even  be  absorbed  through  the  digestive  tract.  It 
is  deemed  best  to  feed  (he  thyroid  gland  of  food  animals.  This  is  given  in 
fresh  raw  form,  finely  divided,  and  prepared  with  butter,  eggs,  and  ^ices. 
The  glands  of  cheep  are  most  commonly  used,  but  those  erf  cattle  or 
hogs  may  be  employed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  animal  from 
which  the  gland  is  taken  is  healthy  and  that  such  other  organf  as  the 
thymus,  uUivary  glands,  lymph  nodes,  or  pancreas  are  not  substituted. 
One  or  two  pairs  of  sheep  ghnds  arc  given  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

As  a  amilar  substitute,  the  more  easily  obtained  pharmaroutical  prep- 
arations of  the  dried,  or  desiccated  or  extracted  thyroid  gland  arc  retxHii- 
mended.  ThjTOjdn,  the  active  principal  of  the  gland  may  bo  used.  Other 
methods  of  administration,  as  by  subcutaneous  injection  orcncmata,  have 
been  discarded. 

The  results  of  this  treatment  are  usually  very  marked.  It  alTects  all  the 
somatic  and  psychic  manifestations  of  hypothyreosis  at  once,  Impro\'e- 
ment  may  be  noted  within  a  few  days  and  may  lead  to  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  symptoms.  Discontinuance  of  the  remedy  quite  naturally 
causes  a  remission.  Especially  favorable  results  are  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
congenital  and  acquired  myxedema,  but  benefit  is  had  even  in  endemic 
cretinism  among  young  patients.  The  average  of  results  of  the  treatment 
gathered  from  large  numbers  of  cases  would  probably  be  even  better  than  it 
is,  if  occasional  complicating  diseases,  unrelated  to  the  hypothyreosis,  could 
be  excluded.  In  the  cretin,  the  treatment  docs  not  affect  the  disturbances 
of  hearing  as  markedly  as  it  does  other  symptoms  and  the  unrelieved  deaf- 
ness maj'  hinder  mental  development. 

The  treatment  with  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  begun  very  carefully  and, 
at  first,  the  patient  muft  bo  scrupulously  watehed.  Injuries  resulting  from 
excessive  doses  may  be  of  hypcrthj-roidoal  nature,  mch  as  restlessness, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  cardiac  iw^knesa,  flashes  of  heat,  perspiration  and 
vomiting,  or  they  maybe  of  a  toxic  character,  resembling  those  of  botvlitm 
or  meat  poisoning.  The  latter  accident  occurs  only  when  suspicious  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  are  used. 

GOITRE 
^  Congenital  and  acquired  hyperplasias,  or  rather  hypertrophies,  and 
strumous  deRenerations  of  the  th>Toid  gland  are  seen  quite  frequently  in 
certain  fomihes  in  which  the  disease  prevails;  but  arc  othern-ise  quite  rare. 
Congenital  goitre  frequently  appears  to  be  caused,  in  large  part,  by  a 
vascular  congestion  of  the  organ;  and  with  suitable  treatment,  or  evm 
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without  treatment,  often  disappears  rapidly.  In  other  cases,  parenchy- 
matous overgrowth  and  the  formation  of  nodes  and  cysts  are  observed. 
In  the  former  event,  a  scleral  degeneration  with  hypothyreosis,  and  in  the 
latter  the  very  opposite  condition  may  constitute  the  permanent  injury. 
A  congenital  struma  may  spread  very  gradually  untQ  it  extends  to  the  lower 
jaw  and  may  occupy  the  entire  neck.  This  may  result  in  symptoms  of  com- 
pression of  the  esophagus,  with  reflex  vomiting;  of  the  cervical  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  cyanosis  and  edema;  and  particularly  of  the  soft  trachea,  causii^ 
dyspnoea,  stridor,  pulmonary  atelectases  and  broncho-pneumonia.  Fibrous 
goitres  surrounding  the  trachea  and  extending  downward  beneath  the  ster- 
num are  especially  dangerous,  but  are  for- 
tunately quite  nnconmion. 

At  puberty  the  frequency  of  goitre  is 
a^in  marked  and  especially  in  girls.  In 
these  cases,  we  may  also  find  general  dis- 
turbances, due  to  an  excessive  secretion 
of  the  gland.  They  may  go  on  to  the 
development  of  Basedow's  disease.  Glands 
enlarged  by  degenerative  changes  may  fail 
to  give  symptoms  of  hyperthyreosis  (q.  v.), 
even  though  there  is  a  huge  goitre  present. 

Treatment. — ^The  greater  number  of 
stnmmta  in  children  react  favorably  to 
iodine  treatment  in  the  form  of  potassium 
iodide  given  internally,  0.1-0.5  gms.  (2^ 
grs,),  a  day;  or  to  the  external  application 

of  potassium  iodide  ointment  with  the  '^"oid*bo7^«VtffiddSi^,^Mi'jr^ 
addition  of   a   small   amount   of  iodine. 

Preparations  of  the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  recommended  and  are,  in  fact, 
contraindicated.  The  v.i3cular  stnimata  of  the  new-born  should  be  treated 
with  applications  of  ice  alone. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE 
This  disease  is  rare  in  childhood  and  is  met  with,  but  little  more  fre- 
quently toward  puberty.     It  is  a  hyperthyreosis  of  unknown  etiology, 
characterized  by  a  rapid  and  demonstrable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  gland. 
Its  manifcetationa  and  treatment  in  the  child  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult. 

INFANTILE  BASEDOWOID  DISEASE 
Recently  this  term  has  been  applied  to  a  condition  found  by  Hochsinger 
in  one  caRe.  It  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  mild  ocular  symptoms,  resem- 
bling those  of  Basedow's  disease  by  tremor,  palpitation,  and  hyperhydrosis. 
This  condition  coexisted  with  true  epilepsy  and  yielded  to  treatment  with 
the  thyroid  gland.  • 

B.  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  GERMINAL  ORGANS 
Hypogenitalism,  eunuchoidism,  dj'strophia,  adiposo^enitalis,  are  terms 
applied  to  a  condition  resultiog  from  perverted  interstitial  development  erf 
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the  reproductive  glands.  It  resembles  the  status  which  follows  castration. 
EuQuchoid  individuals  are  tall  and  long-lirobcd  and  inclined  to  adipoeo 
deposits  over  the  lower  abdomen,  thighs  and  eyelids,  or  sometimes  to  general 
obesity.  The  development  of  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics  is  re- 
tarded and  poorly  achieved.  The  epiphj'sial  Rraoves  remain  open  for  a 
long  time  and  the  genitaU  are  small.  Abdominal  or  inguinal  cr^-ptorehidism 
is  common.  Eunuchoid  boys  (for  in  females  the  condition  is,  to  say  the  least 
rare),  are  remarkably  quiet,  unassuming  and  dependent.  The  condition  is 
most  frequently  rec(^;tiized  at  puberty.  In  the  course  of  ycara  spontaneous 
recovery  may  occur.    Thyroid  treatment  is  uaelefis. 

C.  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  HYPOPHYSIS 
Hypopituitarism,  or  the  reduction  of  the  function  of  the  glandular 
portion  of  the  hypophj-sts,  may  obtain  in  later  childhood  as  a  result  of 
pathologic  changes  in  the  organ  itself,  or  in  the  neighboring  structures. 
Such  a  disturbance  is  associated  with  a  dj-strophy  of  the  genitals  (hj-pophys- 
ial  foim)  since  it  causes  a  retardation  of  the  development  of  the  inter- 
stitial and  generative  portions  of  these  organs.  Aside  from  the  obesity  or 
abnormal  distribution  of  the  fat  which  becomes  especially  marked  about  the 
thighs,  breast  and  hips,  the  small  genitals  and  the  failure  of  the  secondar}' 
se.'Oial  chaiacteristics  with  reduced  metabolism  and  increased  cartMhydratc 
tolerance;  we  havo  here  also  the  growth  anomaUes  of  the  eunuchoici  tj-pc. 
This  is  charact^riied  by  the  great  height,  due  to  the  continued  growth  oi  the 
long  bones  after  the  nonrial  period  for  the  attachment  of  the  epiphj-ses 
which,  in  turn,  is  delayed  because  the  generative  organs  do  not  stimulate 
the  growth.  In  many  ca-ses,  however,  a  disturbance  of  ossification  of  true 
pituitary  origin  counteracts  this  continued  growth.  The  pituitary  action 
here  is  to  delay  the  growth  of  the  centres  of  ossification  resulting  in  a  atnall 
childlike  body.  The  two  forms  of  genital  dystrophy  with  obesity  can 
further  be  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  focal  brain  symptoms  or  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ccUa  turcica  in  the  radiogram. 

The  treatment  with  pituitary  extract  by  mouth  is  apparently  of  some 
benefit,  surgical  interierence  and  Roentgen  treatment  of  doubtful  value. 

D.  DISTURBANCES  OF  GROWTH 
General  Phtrical  Anomalies  Occurring  withoct  Recognized 

Relation  to  the  Hemic  Glands 
Chrondrodyatrophia  (Kaufmann,  1802),  achondroplasia  (Parrot  1878), 
or  micromelia  chrondromolocia,  ia  adiseose  of  the  fetal  cartilaginous  skele- 
ton. It  occurs  chiefly  in  females.  The  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  at  the 
junction  of  the  epiph>f  is  and  the  diaphj-scs,  which  represents  the  method  of 
longitudinal  growth  of  the  bones  performed  in  cartilage,  is  inadequate. 
On  the  contmr>' the  calcification  and  ossificationof  the  short^-r  cartilaginous 
?hafts,  as  well  a.s  the  periosteal  ossification,  are  not  affected  or  proceed  even 
more  rapidly  than  usual.  The  end  result  is  seen  in  abnormally  short  and 
thick  bones  and  in  prematuie  s>-nosteosea.  An  abnormid  ctrand  of  con- 
nective tissue  pikssing  from  the  periosteiuu  into  the  epiphj-sial-diaphj-seal 
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boundary — the  characteristic  periosteal  lamella — causes  an  irregular  one- 
sided growth  and  results  in  the  decurvation  of  the  bone.  The  width  of  the 
cartilaginous  epiphyses  varies.  Occasiooally  it  is  diminished;  again  it  may 
be  enlat^d  to.a  mushroom-like  thickening,  representing  both  the  hypoplastic 
and  the  hyperplastic  forms. 

The  clinical  picture  presents  a  micromelia,  determined  by  the  shortness 
of  the  limbs  and  accompanied  by  the  true  saddle-form  nose  caused  by 
synosteosis  of  the  tribasilaris.  The 
excess  of  fatty,  but  not  gelatinous 
skin  hangs  upon  the  short  limbs  in 
folds  and  wrinkles  like  trousers  or 
sleeves  that  are  too  large.  These 
appearances  are  often  mistaken  for 
the  myxedematous  cutis  laxa  and 
for  the  true  cretinoid  physiognomy. 
For  the  cranimn  is  large,  the  neck 
heavy,  and  the  three  stub-pouited 
middle  fingers,  on  account  of  the 
union  of  their  basal  phalanges  and 
the  spieadii^  of  their  distal  pha- 
langes, form  the  characteristic 
trident  hand.  Other  malformations 
and  strum ata  are  common  in  these 
cases.  The  children  who  survive 
attract  attention  because  of  their 
muscular  weakness,  double-jointed- 
ness,  the  delay  in  the  acquirement 
of  their  static  functions  and  in 
the  closure  of  the  fontanelles,  the 
rotatory  spasm  and  the  profuse 
sweating.  The  condition  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  rickets.  When 
the  patient  learns  to  walk  with  a  P" 
characteristic  waddling  gate,  the 
preexistii^  lumbar  k>'phosis  becomes  a  lordosis  with  a  markedly  protrud- 
ing abdomen. 

His  intellectual  development  is  not  retarded  and  is  often  surprisingly 
good.  It  is  said  that  court  jesters  and  clowns  have  been  recruited  from 
this  class. 

Treatment  with  thjToid  preparations  is  generally  useless. 

OSTEOGENESIS  IMPERFECTA  (VROLIK) 

OSTEOPSATHTROSIS 

This  is  a  condition  of  deficient  endosteal  and  periosteal  ossification  with 
normal  formation  of  cartilage.  It  is  a  disturbance  of  osteoblastic  function. 
The  bones  grow  loi^,  but  are  thin  and  very  porotic.  On  this  account, 
numerous  so-called  spontaneous  fractures  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
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both  in  fetal  and  postnatal  life.  These  fractures,  and  there  may  be  many, 
lead  to  malformations  and  to  a  shortening  of  the  extremities  (micromelia). 
The  development  of  numerous  calluses  may 
produce  a  conditon  which  resembles  an 
abnormal  thickening  of  the  bones.  In  the 
cranial  bones,  preformed  in  membrane,  targe 
membranous  openings  may  persist.  (See 
Rickets.)  During  life,  the  Roentgen  picture 
shows  this  condition  verj-  plainly  {Fig.  66). 
Therapeutically,  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil 
to  prevent  rickets  has  been  found  valuable. 
Adrenalin  has  been  suf^^ested.  No  doubt, 
fre^  air,  sun-baths  and  diet  must  all  be 
looked  after,  AH  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  definitely  established  died  during  the 
first  year.  The  so-called  late  form  appear- 
ing in  older  children  appears  to  be  a  differ- 
ent disease. 

Mongolism-mongoloid  Idiocy. — (Lai^- 
don  Downs  1866.)  This  is  a  complex 
congenital   abnormality   which   suggest^   a 


"reversion  to  the  ape-man  type."  Its  struc- 
tural peculiarities  are  associated  with  serious 
impairment  of  mental  functions.  It  produces 
characteristic  changes  of  habitus  and  fre- 
quently implicates  to  a  great  extent  the 
functional  systems  of  the  affected  individual. 
According  to  Jodiche,  the  serum  of  a  mongo- 
loid patient,  studied  by  Abderhalden 's  sero- 
diagnostic  method,  showed  the  degeneration 
of  a  number  of  organs  and  especially,  of  the 
leproductive  glands.  Little  positive  knowledge 
of  its  etiol(^y  has  been  acquired.     Varying 

indications  of  senility  in  the  mother  during      fiq  on— rppfrenrpmit  otanoir- 
pregnancy  seem  to  play  their  part.    The  dis-    "wrn  infant  wuh  Mt«ip»aihy™i«, 
ease  only  occurs  sporadically,  but  appears  m    ■n"""' 
all  strata  of  society  and  in  all  countries.     It  has  seemingly  increased  in 
frequency  of  late  years.    The  sexes  are  affected  equally. 
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The  habitus,  faintly  resembling  that  of  the  MongoliaQ,  is  the  most 
reliable  criterion  of  recognition.  It  is  maiked  by  bracliycephaly,  a  small 
aaddle-ehaped  nose,  slanting  eyes,  the  inner  canthus  being  lower  than  the 
outer,  with  oarrow  lid  apertures,  epicanthus  (the  aickle-shaped,  vertical 
fold  of  akin  over  the  inner  canthus),  habitual  conjunctivitis  and  blepharitis, 
and  frequently  divergence  of  the  rather  prominent  eyeballs.  The  mouth 
gapes  and  is  constantly  salivated.  The  cheeks  and  chin  show  a  distinctly 
circumscribed  red  color,  suggestive  of  a  clown's  mask.  The  external  ear 
18  atavistically  malformed.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  a  diastasis  of  the 
recti  muscles  is  observed.   A  double-jointedness,  resulting  from  a  muscular 


Fio.  ST.— Moticoloid,    (Cbildnn'i  HoapiU].  BmlHU,  Prof.  Toblsr.) 

flaccidity  or  aplasia  is  common.  Finally  the  shortened  and  incurvated  small 
finger,  incident  to  hypoplasia  of  the  distal  phalange,  is  in  evidence. 

The  demeanor  of  the  imbecile  or  idiotic  child  is  very  characteristic. 
While  it  is,  at  first,  apathetic,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  even  later, 
it  becomes  restle^  active  and  aggressive,  with  a  tendency  to  imitation,  to 
make  grimaces,  and  to  gesticulate  in  an  ape-like  fashion.  It  employs  itaelf 
energetically  with  all  sorts  of  mischief,  in  the  way  of  tipping  over  objects, 
pulling  things  apart,  and  especially  in  climbing.  It  Ukes  to  talk,  but  fool- 
ishly; it  gives  the  more  or  less  definite  impression  of  a  happy  and  bvely  dis- 
position, adaptive  to  its  surroundings. 

This  mental  change,  which  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  layman,  as  evidence 
o(  decided  progress  in  the  psychic  development  of  the  child  hardly  ever  leads 
to  the  attainment  of  useful  coordinated  acts  and  purposeful  mental  capac- 
ity.   The  Mongolian  child  hardly  ever  learns  to  hpeak  correctly,  to  com- 
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prebend  any  great  number  of  words,  to  recognize  its  surroundings,  to  keep 
itself  clean  and  the  like.  Il  is  scarcely  ever  capable  of  school  training  but 
remains  upon  its  mentally  low  plane  or  falls  back  into  a  mental  torpor.    Its 


Fio.  OS.— TwCDty-oDV-niontlwild  child  with  moii«olaiiJ  idiocy.    Bnchreephkly, 

special  love  of  music  is  often  noticeable.    Milder  cases  generally  acquire  ab- 
normal habits. 

The  skeleton  is  affected  by  a  group  of  facultative  qualities,  such  as 
retarded  growth,  delayed  development  of  the  epiphysial  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion, delayed  dentition,  tardy  closure  of  the  fontanelles.  Chicken-breaat  is 
of  common  occurrence.  In  the  reproductive  system  there  is  a  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  charact^rUtics 
and  functions.  Mongohsm  in  its  later 
course  is  not  infrequently  found  in  aeao- 
ciatioD  with  true  hypothyreoais,  with  itb 
character  istic  physiogonomy,  myxedema, 
microRlossia,  faulty  breathing  and  sub- 
normal temperatures.  It  is  also  comph- 
cated,  sometimes,  with  rickets  or  with 
adenoid  vegetations  and  their  sequela. 
The  general  defect  may  be  coincident, 
too,  with  a  number  of  congenital  mal- 
formities, «.  g.,  heart  lesions,  cleft  palat«, 
polydactylia,  etc. 

Atypical  cerebral  convolutions  sug- 
gest a  more  or  less  constant  structural 
substratum  of  the  psychic  syndrome 
of  mongolism. 

Kio,  69  — Eighiecn-month-oid  aiii  w,\b  '^^'^   skeletal   Rymptoms  are   based 

indisiiDci  but  recocnjiiibiy  nioMoioiji  ir-     upon  fatty  and  interstitial  changes  in 


the  bone-marrow,  with  the  formation  of 
transverse  bands  of  bone  at  the  epi- 
physeo-diaphj-seal  junction.  This  anatomic  basis  of  the  hypoth>Teo8is 
and  of  such  sexual  symptoms  as  the  delay  in  the  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive glands  is  to  l>e  found  in  a  hypoplasia  of  the  thyroid  gland  with  pro- 
liferation of  its  interstitial  tissue. 

The  scmigencsis  of  the  mongoloid  habitus  itself  is  still  rather  obscure. 
It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  an  unknown  constitutional  injury  affecting 
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the  cerebral  cortex  may  also  affect  the  bone-^narrow  and  the  several  glands 
of  interna]  secretion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  without  producing  any 
characteristic  or  constant  structural  change. 

The  first  somatic  indication  of  mongoloid  degeneracy,  in  the  physiog- 
nomonic  appearance,  may  probably  be  noticeable  at,  or  soon  after  birth.  The 
psychic  miuiifestations  attract  attention  during  the  first  yeai.  The  laity 
and  physicians  who  have  not  learned  to  recc^nize  Mongolism  often  miss  any 
clear  picture  of  the  disease.  This  is  surprising  enough  to  the  man  of  experi- 
ence. But  very  rarely  does  a  general  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  and  a 
more  or  lese  complete  recovery  from  the  disease  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
child 's  development.  The  morbidity  and  the  mortality  of  the  Mongoloid 
type  is  surely  very  great. 

Tlierapy. — Hypothyreo^,  coincident  with  Mongolism,  can  be  overcome 
with  thyroid  treatment.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  its  popularity  among 
mothers,  this  treatment  has  do  distinct  affect  upon  the  Mongolian  itself. 
It  may  be  readily  understood  that  any  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  func- 
tions by  the  active  principles  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  have  a  favorable, 
but  non-specific  influence  upon  the  somatic  and  psychic  processes,  particu- 
larly  in  the  apathetic  stage.  This  effect,  however,  never  mffices  to  make 
the  patient  anything  but  refractory  to  pedagogic  training.  He  remains 
therefore,  socially  impossible.  Furthermore,  the  thyroid  treatment  has  its 
elements  of  danger  (heart  failure,  nephritis,  stomatitis,  etc). 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 
Stouatitis 

Injuries  of  maDy  kinda,  thermal,  chemical  and  bacterial,  may  cauae  a 
primary  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  They  may 
also  become  secondarily  involved  when,  in  the  course  of  general  diseases, 
a  weakening  of  the  local  and  general  resistance  causes  a  predisposition  to  the 
growth  of  pathogenic  organisms,  as,  for  instance,  in  all  kinds  of  fever, 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  etc.  Finally,  changes  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  symptoms  of  many  general  infections  (meisales,  scarlet 
fever,  etc.). 

Catarrfaol  stomatitis  is  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  primary 
forms.  A  diffuse,  dark,  reddening  appears  upon  the  swollen,  readily  bleed- 
ing, mucous  membrane  of  the  gums,  checks  and  fissured  lips,  while  the 
tongue,  usually  covered  with  a  heavy  white  coat,  appcara  roughened 
because  of  the  swelling  of  its  papilhe.  In  children  with  teeth,  we  may  have 
salivation  which  irritAtes  the  skhi  surroimding  the  mouth;  fetor  exists,  and, 
in  severe  grades,  restlessness.  The  feeding  is  interfered  with  bccau«  of 
pain.  Slight  rises  of  t«mperature  and,  occasionally,  slight  regional  adenitis 
occur.  In  new-born  and  very  young  children  catarrhal  stomatitis  presents 
several  peculiarities.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  thrush  and  Bednar's 
aphths,  traumatic  palatal  ulcers,  pterj'tioid  ulcers,  (Fig.  70),  i.e.,  gray 
exudations  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  which  may  change  into 
BUperlictal  eroded  sores  which  are  typical  in  their  location  upon  both  sides 
on  the  ptcrj'goid  proces?  and  on  the  median  raphe.  On  the  process,  they 
are  usually  round  and  on  the  laphc  elongated.  Of  the  various  attempts  at 
explanation  of  these  ulcerations,  but  one  is  correct;  they  are  nothing  more 
than  meehsnical  erosions  caused  by  atttrmpts  at  cleansing  the  mouth. 
Be<inar*s  aphthic  alwaj-s  point  to  ^norancc  in  the  treatment  of  mouth 
conditions.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dentition  a  special  predisposition  (o 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mouth  exists.  The  so-called  "epithelial  pearls," 
yellowish  white  ma.'iscs,  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  are  frequently  seen  on  the 
median  line  of  the  hard  palate.  They  are  supposed  to  be  inclusions  of  nests 
of  epithelium  formed  by  the  closure  of  the  structure. 
242 
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The  progoosis  of  the  disease  b  good.  With  proper  treatmcot  and  care  of 
the  all-importaat  general  disease,  healing  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possibility  of  comphcationa,  especiaUy  of  a 
septic  nature. 

The  most  important  and  successful  prophylactic  measure  in  infants  is 
the  omission  of  the  customary  mouth  cleansing.    Epstein  has  shown  that 
washing  the  mouth  causes  traumatic  aphthae  and  that  the  omission  of  this 
routine  ecrubbing  avoids  catarrhal  conditions.    So  long  as  a  child  is  not 
given  anything  to  chew  and  nothing  becomes  lodged  between  the  teeth  to 
decompose,  the  mouth  should  be  left  severely  alone.    This  is  also  the  best 
therapeutic  measure  in  successful  treatment.    With  older  children,   the 
condition  of  the  teeth  must  be  looked 
after.     Under  certain  circumstances, 
measures  used  for  the  aphthous  forms 
of  stomatitis  apply  to  this  type. 

Septic  Stomatitis.— Veryfrequently 
in  infants,  less  frequently  in  older 
children,  we  find  septic  catarrhal  con- 
ditions of  the  mouth.  These  are 
characterized  by  severe  purulent  in- 
flammation and  often  by  circum- 
scribed or  flattened  fibrinous  plaques 
with  a  tendency  to  ulcer  formation. 
Accompanying  these  severe  general 
symptoms,  high  fever  and,  not  uncom- 
monly, the  picture  of  general  septic 
poisoning  appears.  Locally,  spreading 
necrofics  and  gangrenous  disiutegra- 
tioQ  are  occasionally  seen.  In  other 
cases,  the  dental  germs  may  become 
inflamed  and  form  abscesses.  Com- 
plications, in  the  way  of  lymphaden- 
itis, inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  phlegmon,  erysipelas  and  dren* Aiyfuii 
septic  metastases,  are  not  uncommon. 

An  especially  appalling  condition  is  seen  In  the  pseudodiphtheria  of  the 
new-bom  (Epstein).  In  feeble  children  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life, 
and  usually  arising  from  aphthse,  tough,  flat,  necrosing  deposits,  following 
confluent  fibrinous  exudates,  appear  which  frequently  attack  the  underlying 
soft  parts  and  bones.  They  spread  rapidly  to  the  pharynx,  nose,  larynx  and 
esophagus.  At  autopsy,  this  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  lesions  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  caustics. 

The  cause  of  septic  stomatitis  is  to  be  found  in  virulent  pyogenic  oi^an- 
isms,  most  commonly  streptococci.  Diphtheria  may,  at  times,  be  the  cause. 
The  lowering  of  resistance  due  to  an  existing  or  intercurrent  disturbance  of 
nutrition  may  be  the  fundamental  cause  and  gives  an  especially  bad  prog- 
aoeis.    The  necrosed  and  gangrenous  forms  are  doubtless  found  only  io 
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generally  run  down  children.  A  suitable  feeding  therapy  often  gives  the 
firat  and  most  surprisii^  results,  when  all  other  measures  have  had  only  a 
palliative  effect. 

Aphthous  stonutitis  (canker  sore  mouth),  is  chaiacterizcd  hy  the  appear- 
ance of  white  or  yellowish,  round,  lenticular  plaques  slightly  raised  upon  an 
hyperemic  base,  found  especially  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue,  while  the  posterior  poiiions,  the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils  are  much 
less  frequently  attacked.  These  "aphthie"  may  become  conRiiejit  here  and 
there  and  form  lar^  patches  or  areas.  They  are  the  result  of  the  effusion 
of  a  fibrinous  exudate  into  the  upper  layers  of  the  epithelium. 

The  eruption  occurs  with  local  symptoms,  pain,  consequent  difficulty 
of  feeding,  salivation,  fetor,  and  fever.  The  duration  of  the  di^wase  is  usu- 
ally from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  most  cases  recovery  then  takes  place.  With 
feeble  children,  however,  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  or  a  pneumonia  may  be 
added  to  this,  or  a  severe  local  disease  of  long  duration  may  be  ushered  in 
by  the  aphthse.  With  high  and  continuous  fever,  disseminated  membran- 
ous exudations,  ulcerations,  extreme  swelling  and  fissurii^  of  tho  Ups  and 
irritation  of  the  surrounding  akin  may  occur.  Septic  comphcations  arc  not 
uncommon.  These  are  probably  the  result  of  a  septic  stomatitis  implanted 
upon  the  soil  of  the  aphthie.  In  the  diagnosis,  one  must  consider  true 
diphtheria;  and,  aside  from  the  bacterial  examination,  the  appearance  of 
typical  lentil  shaped  plaques  is  diagnostic. 

Herpetic  stomatitis,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  gives  a  similar 
exudation  when  the  small  vesicles  have  broken.  The  mode  of  onset,  the 
group  formation  of  the  efflorescence  and  the  absence  of  infective  on^anisma 
make  the  dilTercntiation  possible.  The  cause  is  unknown.  Some  observers 
connect  the  disorder  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  cattle.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly transmissible  and  the  companions  of  the  child  should  be  pro- 
tected against  infection  by  special  measures  (isolation,  separate  utensils, 
etc.).  In  the  treatment,  energetic  local  measures  should  l>e  avoided.  Rins- 
ing or  irrigating  with  warm  infusions  or  with  ontiscptic  solutions,  as  potas- 
sium permanganate,  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  boric  acid  solution  may  be 
employed.  With  tractable  children,  the  disease  spots  may  be  touched  with 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  phenol.  For  the  pain,  pencilir^; 
before  eating  with  anesthetizing  solutions  (novocaine,  1  per  cent,  or  3  p^r 
cent,  eucoin  lactate)  or  dusting  with  sterilized  bolus  alba,  to  which  one  of  the 
abo\'e  anesthetics  has  Itccn  added,  is  a'loful.  The  anesthesia  candies  may 
also  give  rchcf  at  times.  The  nourishment  must  bo  liquid;  highly  seasoned 
poups  arc  to  be  avoided  because  of  the  pain  they  cau.se. 

Ulcerative  StomatitiB. — Ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  is  found  only  when  teeth  are  present  and  most  commonly  in 
children  after  the  sbith  year.  It  begins  as  a  purulent  gingivitis  at  a  molar 
tooth,  rcct^tnizable  by  a  j-ellow  lino,  and  soon  identifies  itjwif  by  a  discolored 
necrotic  sloughing.  By  the  destruction  of  the  gums,  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
are  ban*d  and  the  teeth  Ihemsolves  looaoned.  In  milder  forms  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  spread;  in  the  more  severe,  it  may  cover  the  whole  alveolus 
and  be  carried  to  neighboring  parts  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  at  times 
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even  to  the  palate  (see  ulcerative  angina).  The  intenae  fetor  is  character- 
istic. Ertcrnal  adjoining  tissues,  as  well  as  the  regional  lymph  nodes,  be- 
come swollen.  Fever  and  other  general  symptoms  usually  occur  with  these 
lepioDS  and  with  the  pain  and  the  far-reaching  influence  upon  feeding,  a 
severe  disease-picture  is  produced. 

Id  epite  of  this,  the  prognosis  is  usually  not  bad.  Normally,  the  process 
ends  in  one  to  two  weeks  and  scar  formation  begins.  But  in  weak  children, 
deep  necroses,  Etmilar  to  noma,  and  local  and  general  septic  complications 
may  set  in  and  cause  death. 

The  occurrence  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  only  when  teeth  are  present  and 
especially  when  these  are  uncared  for  or  carious,  gives  direct  indication  of 
the  cause.    In  fact,  we  find  in  smears  from  the  ulcers,  fusiform  bacilli  and 
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q>irochEt«8  (Fig.  71)  associated,  as  they  are  in  carious  teeth,  and 
their  etiologic  significance  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Of  oouise,  they  may  not 
be  looked  upon  as  primary  disease  producers,  and  that  their  pathogenicity 
demands  a  previous  lowering  of  the  general  health  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  ulcerative  stomatitis  occurs  most  frequently  in  cachectic  children  or 
those  weakened  by  other  infections.  The  microscopic  identification  of  the 
bacteria  is  important  for  diagnosis.  For  differentiation,  mercurial  stomati- 
tis and  scorbutic  stomatitis  must  be  considered. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  all  stomatites.  The  feeding,  especially,  is  of 
extreme  importance.  For  local  treatment,  cauterization,  once  or  twice 
daily,  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  penciling  with  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  or  with  95  per  cent,  phenol  by  glass  rod,  is  recommended. 
Dusting  with  antiseptic  powders,  xeroform,  iodoform,  bismuth-iodo- 
gaUate,  in  small  quantities  to  prevent  poisoning,  is  also  useful.  Ulcerations 
in  the  recesses  of  the  mouth  are  favorably  influenced  by  applications  of 
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iodofonn  gauze  saturated  in  a  solution  of  aluminum  acetate.  Recently 
intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan  and  local  applications  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  same  in  water,  glycerin  or  oil,  have  been  used  in  adults  with 
surprising  success  and  this  treatment  should  also  receive  consideration  in 
extreme  cases  in  children. 

Hemoirhagic  stomatitis  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  is  usually  a 
symptom  of  scurvy.  Other  infectious  hemorrhage  stomatites,  also  of  a 
serious  nature,  occur  but  rarely  at  this  age. 

In  older  children  we  occaaioQally  see  a  condition  resembling  scurvy, 
without  its  usual  history,  which  may  end  in  death  by  uncontrollable 
bleeding. 

Noma. — Gangrenous  stomatitis,  also  called  noma  or  water  cancer, 
occurs,  with  few  exceptions,  only  in  children  who  are  initially  feeble  and 
have  been  affected  by  other  diseases  (chiefly  measles,  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
disturbances  of  nutrition,  etc.)-  It  usually  begins  opposite  one  of  the  pre- 
molars ^\ith  a  small  discolored  infiltration  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
check,  which  soon  pierces  the  cheek  and  is  then  seen  externally  as  a  small 
brownish  spot.  This  fipot  rapidly  takes  on  the  black  color  of  necrotic  tissue; 
it  enlarges  and  while  the  central  portion  disintegrates,  the  peripheral  lines 
spread  with  stai-tling  rapidity,  so  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  cheek  or  even  the 
whole  side  of  the  face  may  be  affected  in  a  few  days.  After  the  sloughing  of 
the  foul,  putrid  mass  the  interior  of  the  mouth  is  exposed.  The  process  is 
not  terminal  and  continues  to  necrosis  of  the  bones.  At  the  borders,  toward 
the  normal  tissue,  we  hnd  edematous  swelling  with  little  or  no  inflammatory 
reaction.  The  general  well-being  is  soon  affected;  fever,  cachexia,  and  diar- 
riioea  consume  the  strei^th  of  the  patient  and  usually  cause  death.  Most 
cases  last  but  a  short  time ;  only  a  few  extend  over  several  weeks.  Spontane- 
ous healing  does  occur,  but  very  rarely.  Scar  formation  in  the  lesions 
naturally  takes  a  long  time. 

In  the  etiology  of  noma,  cachectic  conditions  are  of  the  same  importance 
as  in  ulcerative  stomatitis.  The  agent  which  acts  with  such  fatality  upon 
susceptible  soil  is  not  yet  definitely  known.  In  many  cases,  a  massed 
grouping  of  a  cladothrix-like  micro-oi^anism,  growing,  in  threads  at  the 
border  between  the  diseased  and  normal  tissue,  has  been  found  and  there 
are  many  indications  that  this  may  be  of  etiologic  importance.  An  occa- 
sional case,  perhaps  may  be  caused  by  diphtheria. 

Treatment. — But  little  is  to  be  expected  from  internal  medication.  The 
antiseptics  (HsOi),a8weU  at  the  caustics  (40  per  cent,  chloride  of  zinc  paste), 
are  useless;  nor  is  the  actual  cautery  any  better.  The  best  results  have  been 
reported  from  enet^tic  siu^ical  interference,  the  excision  of  all  diseased 
tissue,  bony  structures  as  well  as  soft  parts,  followed  by  the  cautery. 
Plastic  operations  are  necessary  after  healing. 

Thrush. — Thrush  is  peculiar  to  infancy.  In  older  children  it  occurs 
rarely  and  only  accompanies  extreme  cachexia,  as  in  adults.  In  the  infant, 
however,  it  may  occur  upon  very  slight  disturbance,  the  severe  forms  only 
appearing  with  more  marked  cachexia. 

The  disease  appears  first  in  the  form  of  pinhcad,  or  larger,  white,  and 
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slightly  raised  patches  (see  Fig.  70),  which  later  become  confluent  into  thick 
flat  dcpositB  which  may  occupy  the  whole  mouth  aud  take  on  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  discolorization  from  blood-stain.  They  are  quite  adherent  and 
consist,  as  is  shown  by  smears  under  the  nucroscope,  of  thread-like  mycelia 
and  roimd  shining  gonidii  of  a  fimgus  which,  according  to  Plant,  is  closely 
related  to  the  monilia  Candida,  which  anchors  itself  by  the  growth  of  ite 
mycelia  between  the  epitheh'al  cells. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  thrush  demanded  severe  genei-al  disease 
for  its  development.  Today,  however,  it  is  known  that  it  is  due  to  a  com- 
paratively harmless  nosoparasito  and  that  dlarrhceas  and  other  severe  or 
fatal  general  diseases,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  found,  are  not  its  results, 
but  rather  create  a  predisposition  which  permits  its  growth  as  an  intercur- 
rent malady.  However,  even  children  with  such  diseases  may  i;emain 
almost  or  entirely  fice  from  thrush,  so  long  as  the  abuse  of  mouth-washing 
does  not  produce  lesions  of  the  buccal  epithelium  and  a  traumatic  stoma- 
titis which  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
The  consensus  of  eiqierience  of  all  institutional  physicians  has  taught  us 
that  with  the  prohibition  of  mouth-washing,  thrush,  which  formerly  could 
not  be  exterminated,  disappears  from  the  wards. 

Thrush  itself  is  not  dangerous.  With  a  very  rare  involvement  of  the 
larynx,  however,  a  stenosis  may  occur,  or  when  the  pharynx  is  affected  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fungus 
may  get  into  the  general  circulation,  causing  embolic  abscesses  or  even 
severe  general  disturbances  (Heubner). 

The  most  certain  prophylactic  against  thrush  is  the  omission  of  mouth- 
cleansing;  and,  added  to  this,  the  increase  of  the  resistance  of  the  child  by 
proper  nutrition.  The  normal  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  not  a 
favorable  soil  for  the  fungus.  Thrush  will  heal  if  the  mouth  is  left  alone  and 
the  general  health  is  improved.  All  penciling  or  tubbing  hinders  healing, 
or  at  least  delays  it.  An  aid  to  healing  may  be  secured  from  the  sucking  of 
pacifiera  consisting  t^  gauze-covered  cotton  tampons  saturated  or  powdered 
with  fungus  killing  substances  [boric  acid  powder  and  benzosulphinide 
(saocbsirin)  or  20  per  cent,  borc^lyceride]. 

ANOMALIES  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  TEETHING 
Tlie  presence  of  teeth  at  birth  is  not  uncommon.  Frequently  the  central 
incisora  are  present,  although  the  bicuspids  or  canines  have  also  been 
observed.  They  are  probably  caused  by  a  misplacement  of  the  dental  germ 
and  in  this  event  ate  without  roots  and  being  loose  in  the  gum  should  be 
removed.  Or  they  may  be  developed  from  the  alveolus  as  a  result  of  an 
eaily  germ  centre  or  an  accelerated  growth.  In  the  hitter  variety,  inflam- 
mation of  the  peridental  membrane  is  frequent.  This  may  cause  necrosis 
of  the  alveolus  if  the  tooth  is  not  extracted. 

Earity  appearance  of  the  teeth  b  noted  occasionally  as  a  family  peculi- 
arity. It  may  occur  in  connection  with  general  and  sexual  precocity.  The 
chief  cause  (rf  retarded  and  irr^ular  dentition  b  rickets.    Of  courae,  other 
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facts  (severe  disturbaDce  of  nutrition,  myxedema,  mongolism,  etc.)  nay 
enter  into  its  causation. 

In  most  cases,  dentition  occurs  nithout  symptoms.  The  old  doctrine  of 
difficult  dentition,  which  taught  that  fever,  convulsions,  mental  symptoms, 
cough,  dysenteries,  eczemas  and  the  like  may  be  caused  by  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth,  ia  today  accepted,  if  at  all,  in  but  a  very  limited  and  circum- 
scribed sense.  Restlessness,  disturbanceof  sleep,  local  pruritus,  slightsboma- 
litia  may  possibly  be  caused  by  dentition.  It  is  possible  that  variations  of 
temperature  and  crops  of  "tooth  rash"  may  be  directly  connected  with  it, 
especially  in  neurotic  children.  This  also  applies  to  the  occurrence  of 
convulsions,  w^ich  must  be  considered  as  manifestations  of  spasmophilia. 
AH  other  "teething  symptoms"  are  more  than  questionable.  According 
to  Heubner,  the  phenomena  of  growth  in  the  jaw  during  dentition  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  a  higher  demand  upon  the  total  energy 
of  the  body  and  may  thus  make  the  child  more  prone  to  exhibitions 
of  spasmophilia. 

Disturbances  of  the  dental  follicles  also  occur  with  the  development  of 
the  permanent  teeth  and  appear  in  early  years  in  the  form  of  erosions, 
cracks,  notching,  softening  and  tendency  to  early  caries.  Rickets  plays  a 
major  part  in  their  causation  as,  also,  does  congenital  syphilis  which  pro- 
duces the  so-called  Hutchinson's  teeth.  A  cucular  green  deposit  at  the 
base  of  the  temporary  teeth  or,  more  commonly,  circular  caries  is  especially 
frequent,  but  not  pathognomonic,  in  scrofulo-tuberculous  children  (H. 
Nemnan).  It  justifies,  to  a  cert^n  extent,  a  suspicion  of  this  condition. 
The  temporary  dentition  should  receive  the  same  care  as  the  permanent  set. 
Bruahing  with  a  soft  brush  with  a  non-gritty  dentifrice  is  an  eanly  acquired 
habit.  The  early  lose  of  teeth  from  the  jaw  delays  its  proper  growth  and 
also  affects  the  permanent  teeth.  AncHualies  of  position  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  caricf  and  its  complications  and  early  orthodontia  is  advisable. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS 
Of  the  acute  diseases  of  the  salivary  glands  (chiefly  the  parotid)  other 
than  mumps,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  only  those  that  are  secondary  to 
purulent  inflammations  of  the  mouth.  The  most  frequent  of  chronic  con- 
ditions is  rauula,  the  congenital  or  acquired  retention  cyst'of  the  sublingual 
gland.  As  rarities,  many  others  may  be  mentioned,  especially  in  the  pa- 
rotid; new  growths,  swcllinKs  of  intermittent  character,  ptyaloh'thia^ 
tuberculosis  and  a  chronic  inflammation  bclongii^  to  the  symptom-com- 
plex of  Mikulicz. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS,  THE  PHARYNX  AND 

THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Angixa 

Angina  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  inflanmmtory  diseases  of  the 

pharyrLx  and  nasopharynx  which  occur  in  the  child,  ae  well   as  in  the 

a<tult,  with  extreme  sn-rlling  of  the  adenoid  tissue  involving  the  "lymphatic 

ring"  (Waldeyer),  which  surrounds  the  fauces  and  the  nasopharynx, 
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resulting  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  adenoids  to  tumor-hke 
masses.  This  region  is  usually  involved  in  its  entirety;  so  that  the  custom- 
ary  differentiation  of  palatal  angina  (tonsillitis)  from  retronasal  angina 
is  not  always  justified,  even  though  the  different  parts  are  affected  in  vary- 
ing d^ree.  In  the  first  year  of  life,  the  affection  of  the  faucial  tonsil  is  much 
leas  frequently  encountered  than  in  later  years,  while  the  retronasal  form  is 
more  common. 

CATARRHAL  ANGINA  AND  EXUDATIVE  ANGINA 

The  cause  of  anginte,  if  we  except  those  which  are  symptoms  of  general 
infectious  diseases  (scarlet  fevei,  influenza,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  etc.), 
are  the  usual  pyogenic  organisms  (such  as  streptococci,  pneumococci, 
niicroccccus-catarrhalis,  etc).  In  many  cases  it  is  an  auto-infection  in 
which  an  accidental  cause  (exposure  to  cold,  vocal  strain,  or  other  diseases), 
lowen  the  resistance  oi  the  body  and  gives  the  pathc^nic  organisms 
inhabiting  the  mouth  opportunity  to  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
may  be  carried  from  person  to  person,  so  that  true  epidemics  occur.  Occa- 
sionally, the  possibility  of  scarlatina  sine  emptitme  must  be  considered. 
Aside  from  this,  an  individual  predisposition  seems  to  exist  because  of 
which  some  children  are  especially  prone  to  anginm.  More  important  even 
than  predisposition  in  the  local  sense  (hypertrophy,  the  tonsillar  crypts 
acting  as  reservoirs  of  infective  material),  is  the  general  predispoation, 
dependent  upon  lessened  immunity,  which  b  probably  connected  with 
lymphatic  conditions. 

The  general  ^rmptoms  are  those  of  an  infection;  acute  onset,  with  chills, 
fever,  headache,  m^aise,  convulsions  in  the  spasmophilic  and,  frequently, 
initial  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  Older  children,  usually  but  not  invariably, 
complain  of  pain  in  swallowing.  The  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  swell 
and  become  painful.  A  foul  breath  is  noticeable  and,  with  severe  grades 
of  swelling,  muffled  speech  and  probably  stridor.  Upon  inspection,  the  cause 
of  these  E^onptoms  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  various  forms  of  an^na. 

Catarrhal  angina  is  an  inflammation  characterized  by  hyperemia,  mu- 
cous secretion  and  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes.  The  epithelium  has  a 
lack-lustre  appearance;  small  hemorrhages  occur,  but  no  membrane 
appears.  This  form  includes  the  largernumber  of  nuld  attacks,  but  may  be 
accompanied  by  severe  symptoms.  Its  duration  is  usually  only  from  two  to 
three  days,  but  it  may  last  longer. 

FoUietdar  angina  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  catarrhal  form  by  a 
marked  swelling  of  the  lymph  follicles  of  the  tonsils  which  show  gray  and, 
later,  yellowish,  round,  flat  or  raised  Icdons.  These  are  equally  distributed 
over  the  tonsil  and  may  drop  out  or  cause  superficial  ulcerations. 

Lacunar  angina  differs  from  the  above  form  in  the  appearance  of  a  gray 
<»•  grayish-yellow  mucopurulent  exudate  which,  at  first,  may  cover  the 
whole  tonsil,  but  later  is  rubbed  off  from  the  exposed  parts  so  that  the 
exudate  is  foimd  in  the  ciypts  only,  and  therefore  gives  a  lacunar  appear- 
ance.  The  general  and  local  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe  than  in  the 
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former  types.  When  there  is  a  recurrence,  or  the  spread  of  infection  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  disease  may  be  of  long  duration. 

Circumscribed,  multiple,  fibrinous  exudation?  upon  the  tonsils,  the 
palate,  etc.,  are  not  uncommon  in  grippal  angina.  Widespread  infiltration 
may  occur  in  septic  forms. 

The  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  (retronasal  angina,  adenoid- 
itis, pharyngeal  angina,  pharyngitis  superior)  is  of  great  importanoe.  The 
severe  interference  with  nasal  breathing,  the  rather  nasal  than  palatal 
voice  sounds,  the  invoU'ement  of  the  ear  (sharp  lancinating  pains,  slight 
deafness),  the  purulent  dischai^  from  the  nose,  are  diagnostic  oi  this  con- 
dition.  Upon  inspection,  the  nasopharynx  may  l)e  seen  to  be  covered  nith 
mucous  and  pus.  Digital  or  rhinoscopic  examination  shows  the  tonsil 
inflamed  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  cervical  glands  are  swollen.  The 
course  and  duration  resemble  that  of  lacunar  angina,  but  in  this  condition 
long  continued  fever  b  common. 

Variations  of  the  usual  course  arc  frequent.  In  some  cases,  cxcesfive 
g&stro-intcstinal  symptoms  may  simulate  typhoid,  and  in  patients  of 
excessive  nervous  irritability  menii^ismus  may  arise.  In  retronasal  an- 
gioa  especially,  we  have  fever  of  long  duration  and  at  times  with  very 
slight  local  manifestations.  Fevers  of  one,  two  or  more  weeks  duration,  of  a 
remittent  or  intermittent  type,  which  lead  caie  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
pus,  but  usually  end  benignly,  are  also  of  importance.  Further,  we  may 
have  chronic  recurring  anginie,  the  attacks  of  which  follow  one  another  so 
closely  as  to  cause  serious  disturbance. 

The  number  of  complications  is  very  large  indeed;  tonsillar  abscess, 
otitis  media,  exanthemata,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  lymphadenitis 
with  pus  formation,  in  particular,  and  others. 

Glandular  fever  (Filatow  and  E.  PfeiiTer)  is  the  term  apphed  to  a  disease 
which  is  recognized  by  a  reddening  of  the  pharynx,  acute  swelling  of  the 
cervical  glands  and  frequently  by  involvement  of  other  lymph  node  groups, 
even  the  mediastinal  and  mesenteric,  and  which,  in  spite  of  severe  ^Tup- 
toms,  usually  goes  on  to  recovery,  without  abscess  formation,  after  a  dura- 
tion of  wTeks.  In  this  disorder,  we  probably  have  to  deal,  not  with  an 
entirely  separate  disease  but  with  a  retronasal  angina  with  vcr>-  slight  local 
symptoms.  Glandular  fever  frequently  occurs  in  epidemics  and  probably 
■  stands  in  close  n-lation  to  la  grippe. 

When  we  consider  that  angina  represents  a  local  septic  infection,  it  may 
1«  readily  understood  that  its  sequeliB  present  many  conditions  which  ^pcar 
as  sjTnptoms  of  rheumatic  or  genera!  septic  infection.  To  this  class  belong 
orj-thema  noclosiim  and  exudiitivum,  purpura,  nephritis  of  hemorrhagic 
type,  serous  and  purulent  inflammation  of  the  jointh,  the  heart  and  body 
cavities,  OHteomyelitis,  etc. 

The  diagnoxh  of  angina  is  made  by  inspection.  This  should  be  done, 
even  when  no  subji^ctive  s\-mptomfl  call  attrnlion  to  the  throat.  The  con- 
sideration of  on  inflammation  of  the  regional  I>Tnph  nodes  is  important. 
The  differentiation  from  scarlet  fever  may  cause  great  difficulty  in  cases 
with  erj'thematous  eruption.    In  these  instances,  the  indefinite  demarcation 
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of  the  reddening  of  the  throat  and  the  absence  of  the  rasberry  tongue  is  of 
importance.  In  diphtheria  the  exudate  is  in  patches  and  is  not  lacunar, 
although  we  may  have  a  real  lacunai-  angina  with  diphtheritic  cause, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  bacteriologic  examination  or  by  the  sequelar 
paralysis  alone. 

Treatment. — ^Because  of  the  undeniable  infectiousness  of  many  angins, 
isolation  is  advisable.  Treatment  consists  of  rest  in  bed,  carefiJ  foedii^ 
cold  applications  to  the  neck,  even  of  ice  packs;  gai^ling  with  salt  water  and 
glycerin,  lemon  water,  weak  solutions  of  aluminum  acetate,  lime  water,  etc. 
Internal  remedies,  e.  g.,  potassium  chlorate  2  per  cent.,  1-2000  cyanate  of 
mercury,  are  better  avoided. 

Sweat-producing  measures  are  often  useful.  For  the  swollen  lymph 
nodes,  hot  applications,  causing  local  hyperemia,  give  good  results  both  in 
reducing  the  swelling  and  aiding  abscess  formation.  To  prevent  recur- 
rence, a  change  of  constitutional  conditions  should  be  brought  about  by 
diatetic  and  hygienic  prophylaxis. 

Hembrano-ulcerattTe  An^na — (Vincent's  angina,  Plaut's  diphtheroid 
angina,  angina  a'  baciUe  fusiform.)  In  membranous  angina,  we  find  tough, 
spreading  membranes  which  are  due  to  an  extension  of  the  necrotic  exudate 
into  the  mucosa.  After  the  sloughing  of  these  necrotic  membranes,  distinctly 
circumbscribed  ulcers  of  varying  depths  are  seen.  The  entire  pharynx  is 
swollen  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hemorrh^e  from  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  strong  fetor,  resembling  that  of  ulcerative  stomatitis,  is  characteristic. 

Distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  milder  diphtheroid  form,  with 
more  superficial  membrane  formation  and  smaller  ulcers,  and  the  membrano- 
utcerative  form  with  deeper  and  more  widespread  lesions. 

In  many  cases,  the  fever  and  general  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  objective 
signs,  are  extremely  mild,  so  that  only  the  routine  examination  of  the  throat 
brings  out  the  cause  of  the  illness.  The  contrast  between  the  mild  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  the  severe  local  changes  is,  in  fact,  quite  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  although  cases  are  seen  vith  high  fever  and  typical  angi- 
nal symptoms. 

The  course  of  the  diphtheroid  form  resembles  the  ordmary  anginse. 
Transitional  forms  exist.  In  these,  the  long  duration,  the  slowness  of  the 
sloughing  process  and  the  tendency  to  recurrence  are  quite  characteristic. 
The  disease  usually  ends  in  recovery;  only  exceptionally,  and  probably  in 
cachectic  children,  have  extended  necroses,  with  a  fatal  result,  been  reported. 
Complications  are  hardly  to  be  feared. 

The  same  fuoform  bacillus  and  spiroch^ta  that -cause  ulcerative  stoma- 
titis, may  be  assigned  as  probably  etiol(^ic  factors.  A  certain  infectivity 
undoubtedly  exists  in  grouped  case?  observed  in  families,  houses  or  barracks; 
but  the  transmissibility  is  evidently  not  very  great. 

Together  with  the  throat  findings  and  the  characteristic  fetor,  the 
demonstration  of  the  fu^orm  bacillus  and  spirochxta  in  a  smear  stained 
with  fuchsin,  is  diagnostic  (Fig.  71).  In  the  difFcrential  dia^osis,  diph- 
theria and  syphilis  must  be  considered.  This  form  of  angina  often  resembles 
the  latter  disease  so  much  that  French  authors  have  applied  the  term 
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"chancrifonu"  to  its  lesions.  The  abeence  of  other  ugns  of  syphilis,  the 
negative  results  of  cultures  for  diphtheria  bacilli  and,  finally,  its  course 
arc  diagnostic. 

The  treatment  is  that  usual  for  angina:.  The  cleansing  of  the  ulcers  may 
be  attempted  by  touching  with  hydrogen  peroxide  and  by  the  application  of 
antiseptic  powders.  Of  late,  good  results  have  been  obtained,  as  in  ulcer- 
ative stomatitis,  with  salvarsan. 

Rare  forms  of  gangrenous  angina,  of  unknown  origin  and  of  doubtful 
prc^^op-is,  with  extremely  foul-smelluig,  progressive  disintegration  of  the 
entire  throat  and  a  tendency  to  hemoniiage  are  Bcan.  The  very  fatal  serous 
or  seropurulent  pharyngeal  phlegmon  and  pharyngeal  erysipelas  may 
also  oc'jur  in  the  child. 

HYPERPLASIA  OF  THE  TONSIL 
Tonsillar  hyperplasia,  leading  to  a  globular  or  longitudinal  tumor, 
frequently  extending  far  downward  into  the  pharj'nx  or  developing  into  a 
ragged  polyp-Uke  growth,  is  closely  related  in  its  etiology  and  course  to 
adenoid  growths  (q.  v.).  Treatment  should  not  be  too  cnet^tic.  It  is 
generally  well  to  await  a  gradual  ph>-Biol(^c  recession.  Toosillectomy  is  to 
bo  advised  only  in  cose  of  large  protrudii^  tumors.  The  hope  of  curing  a 
frequently  recurring  angina  by  snipping  off  the  tonsil  is  very  slight.  A 
harmless  diphtheroid  membrane  is  always  formed  upon  the  wound  after  the 
operation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  true  diphtheria  may 
occur  there. 

Tumors  of  the  pharj'nx  are  usually  congenital  or  are  formed  upon  a 
congenital  base;  and  among  them  we  must  consider  dermoids,  lipomata, 
fibromata  and  fibrosaroomata  (so-called  nasopharyt^eal  polypi).  Tho 
most  serious  is  the  lymphosarcoma  of  the  tonsil,  which  must  be  considered 
in  cases  of  rapidly  growing  unilateral  swelling  of  the  tonsil. 

RETROPHARYNGEAL   LYMPHADENITIS    AND    RETRO- 
PHARYNGEAL ABSCESS 

The  lymph  channels  of  the  nasopharynx  pass,  in  part,  on  their  way  to 
the  cervical  nodes,  through  lateral  pharyngeal  groups  which  lie  at  the  level 
of  the  atlas  behind  the  tonsils.  These  in  turn  communicate  with  the  deep 
cervical  nodes.  They  may  abo  bo  connected  with  small,  inconstant  nodes 
which  become  obliterated  during  childhood  and  which  lie  in  the  median  line, 
at  the  level  of  the  odontoid  tadu,  imbedded  in  the  fascia.  In  the  event  of 
inflammatory  conditions  in  the  territory  drained  by  these  glands,  they  may 
enlarge,  become  infionicd  and  finally  suppurate.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
occurrence  of  retropharyngeal  lymphadenitis  or  retropharyngeal  abscess. 

The  primarj-  process  is  usually  a  coryjsa  or  a  retronasal  angina.  Tho 
condition  may  also  he  connected  with  lues,  mra-slos,  or  scarlet  {v.vcr.  Fur- 
ther, wound  infection  from  rhagades  and  ulcers  must  be  considered. 
Idiopathic  Ix-mphndonitis,  of  which  older  phj-aioians  speak,  does  not  exist, 
Streptococci,  and  less  frequently  influenza  bacilli  or  other  micro-organiams 
arc  etiologic  factors. 
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The  disease  occurs  especially  in  the  first  two  years  of  life.  Later  on  it  ia 
leas  common,  probably  because  of  the  obliteration  of  the  nodes  involved. 
A  ^ntplc  Bwetliog  of  the  lymph  nodes  is  quite  frequent ;  the  severer  forms, 
on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease  causes  no  symptoms  aside  from  fever 
and  only  by  digital  examination  can  the  movable  swelling,  which  may  be  of 
the  axe  of  a  bean  or  hasel-nut,  be  discovered.  More  severe  symptoms 
^pear  when  the  swelling  becomes  larger  and  the  infiltration  of  the  sur* 
rouncUng  connective  tissue  more  extensive.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
dysphagia,  rattling  and  guttling  in  the  throat  due  to  the  collection  of  mucus 
above  the  obstruction,  a  mufBed  voice,  and  pharyngeal  stridor.  The  rigid 
pose  of  the  head,  at  times  resemUing  torticollis,  taken  to  guard  the  painful 
swelling  from  pressure,  is  notable.  The  superficial  glands  are  frequently 
involved.  The  condition  may  cause  attacks  of  suffocation  or,  extending  far 
down,  may  produce  edema  of  the  larynx.  The  swelling  of  the  throat  may  then 
be  noted  upon  inspection;  but  better  information  is  given  by  palpation, 
wikich  shows  whether  there  is  still  a  hard  infiltration  or  a  fluctuating  abscess. 

Coune. — Many  simple  swellings  and  tissue  infiltrations  recover  spon- 
taneously; only  a  few  go  on  to  abscess  formation.  In  the  latter  cases, 
recoveiy  may  set  in  after  evacuation.  Frequently,  the  neighboring  nodes 
are  affected  and,  becoming  suppurative  and  confluent  with  the  retropharyn- 
geal group,  form  a  lai^  abscess.  Extension  into  the  mediastina  and  later, 
pyemia  may  occur.  Spontaneous  rupture  may  cause  death  by  inspiration 
of  the  pus. 

With  early  recognition  and  treatment  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

The  diagnosis,  frequently  missed  by  beginners,  is  made  upon  the  ^gns 
of  Ptenosis  and  the  discovery  of  swelling  by  palpation.  Differentiation  from 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  without  recourse  to  digital  examination,  should  be 
possible  by  the  pharyngeal  tone  of  the  stridor,  the  rattle  of  the  mucous  and 
the  rigid  position  of  the  head. 

The  treatment  of  the  non-suppurative  stage  w  that  of  angina  in  general. 
Abscess  demands  immediate  incision,  cither  with  an  ordinary  scalpel 
wrapped  with  adhesive  plaster  to  the  pomt,  or  with  a  special  knife  (Sclimitz 
or  Carstens).  Perhaps  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  slender,  curved, 
sharp,  rat-toothed  forccp.  The  incision  is  made  with  the  guidance  of  the 
finger,  the  child  being  held  in  an  upright  position.  As  soon  as  pus  appears, 
the  body  should  be  bent  forward  to  prevent  aspiration  and  the  opening 
should  be  gradually  increased.  This  does  not  insure  absolutely  against  an 
sttAck  of  asphyxia.  The  wound  usually  heals  rapidly  and  only  exception- 
ally will  it  be  found  necessary  to  reopen  it.  In  case  of  large  confluent  ab- 
scesses pointing  outward,  the  opening  should  be  made  from  without. 

Occasionally  a  chronic  tuberculous,  retropharyngeal  glandular  swelling, 
glandular  abaceaa  or  mediaatinal  abaceas,  due  to  gravitation,  may  occur. 
Their  treatment  is  that  of  tubereuloais  in  general.  Inciuons  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  cases  with  symptoms  of  obstruction,  aspiration  with  a  syringe 
ia  reoonunended.  Rdropharyngeal  absceta  due  to  acuie  osteomyelitis  of  the 
bodiea  of  the  vertebra  is  very  rare. 
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CONGENITAL  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  ESOPHAGIJS 
The  congenita!  anomalies  of  the  esophagus  are  chiefly  stenoses  or  atm- 
siaa.  Congenital  atresia,  which  may  occur  in  many  cUfferent  forms,  as 
entire  absence  of  the  organ,  absence  of  the  upper  or  lo^v'er  portion,  a  cul-de- 
sac,  a  circular  closed  channel,  communication  with  the  trachea  or  bronchii, 
is  rect^nized  immediately  at  birth  by  the  fact  that  even  the  anallest 
quantity  of  nourishment  is  vomited  at  once  in  an  unchanged  condition. 
This  vomitii^  may  occur  with  attacks  of  auffjcation  which  load  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  connection  between  the  esophagufi  and  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. The  esophageal  bougie  brings  up  against  an  impassible  barrier  at 
very  sliort  distance.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  aid  such  infanta  by 
gastrostomy  has  always  proved  fatal.  The  rare  congenilal  stenoses,  to  tto 
differentiated  from  acquired  forms  by  the  fact  that  the  narrowed  portions 
show  a  nonnol  structure  of  the  connective  tissue,  may  exist  for  months  and 
ye&TB,  and  even  be  latent  until  old  agf>.  Only  the  severe  forms  cause  symp- 
toms of  difficulty  in  swalloning,  gurgling  of  mucous,  rumination,  and 
temporary  occlusion.  The  bougie  shows  the  prosenco  of  an  obstructioa. 
Congenital  diverticula  have  occadonally  been  reported. 

ACQUIRED  DISEASES  OF  THE  ESOPHAGUS 

Corronve  BBOphagitiB. — Numerous  cases  of  burning  of  the  esophagus 
with  strong  acids  or  caustic  alkalies  (lye  and  soap  powders)  which  children 
have  swallowed  or  which  have  been  accidentally  administered  by  adults, 
still  occur.  The  action  of  the  caustic,  in  milder  forms,  is  shonn  by  a  croup- 
ous necrosis  of  the  epithelium  which  may  heal  without  scar  formatimi. 
With  more  severe  lesions,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
eroded,  deep  sloughing  occurs,  followed  by  circumscribed  ulcers  which  may 
perforate.    Healing,  with  stricture-forming  cicatrices,  results. 

The  symptoms  of  corrosive  esophagitis  are  local  pain,  vomiting  o(  bloody 
masses  and  pieces  of  the  mucous  membrane  even  to  the  extent  of  the  cutirQ 
esophagus.  Added  to  these,  is  a  tendency  to  collapse.  Many  cases  end 
fatally,  while  in  others  convalescence  sets  in.  But  in  convalescence  a  new 
danger  threatens  at  the  end  of  several  days,  in  the  crodon  of,  and  hemo^ 
rbage  from  neighboring  blood-vessels,  perforation  nith  mediastinitis,  and 
pyopneumothorax.  If  these  later  symptoms  do  not  occur,  those  of  stenosis 
may  appear  subsequently.  Of  those  poisoned  with  sulphuric  acid,  over 
one-half  die;  of  those  with  caustic  alkah,  ono-fourth.  The  survivors  have 
strictures,  more  than  one-half  of  which  arc  severe. 

The  stricture  is  usually  located  in  the  upper  third,  less  frequently  in  the 
middle  or  lower  third  of  the  esophagus.  Above  the  obstruction,  the  esoph- 
agai?  is  widened  and  hypertrophic,  the  mucous  membrane  being  fre- 
quently inflamed  and  covered  with  ulcerations.  The  nature  and  severity 
of  the  condition  depends  upon  the  grade  of  the  burning.  The  symptoms 
of  the  stricture  appear  two  or  three  weeks  after  tlie  poisoning  and  are 
those  of  olwtruction  to  the  piissaRO  of  the  swallowed  food. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  Uie  history  and  the  condition  of  the  cicatrix  is 
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established  by  exeminstion  with  the  sound  or  the  esophagoecope.  The 
prognosis  is  better  than  in  adults.  With  proper  treatment,  recoveries  are 
reported  in  from  fifty-six  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

The  treatment  of  the  poisoning  consist  in  efforts  to  neutralize  the  caustic. 
Or^nic  acida,  chalk,  calcined  magnesia  arc  employed;  carbonate?,  because 
of  the  formation  of  (Xh  gas,  should  not  be  used.  The  pain  may  be  controlled 
by  morphin  hypodermically  or  by  the  application  of  local  anesthetics 
(10  per  cent,  anesthesin- in  oil,  novocaine,  or  alypin,  2  per  cent,  solution 
5-10  drops).  Liquid  nourishment  should  be  given.  The  ti'eatmcnt  of  the 
sequeliB  may  usually  begin  by  the  tlurd  week  and  consists  ia  gradual 
dilatation  -with  the  bougie  and  of  injections  of  thiodnamin. 

Corrosive  esophagitis  nvith  its  sequels  is  the  most  common  lesion  of  the 
orfEan  in  childhood.  All  other  conditions  are  great  rarities.  Cases  of  nervous 
cardiospasm,  with  symptoms  of  regurgitation  and  rumination,  as  well  as 
stenosis  following  syphilitic  ulcers,  are  known. 

NUTRITIONAL  DISTURBANCES  OF  INFANTS 

Introductioii. — ^The  understanding  of  the  disease  conditions  discussed  in 
the  foUowii^  paragraphs  has  undergone  enormous  change  within  the  last 
three  decades.  Formerly  physicians  recognized  in  them  nothing  more  than 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  which  could  be  considered  analogous 
to  the  fermentative  dyspepsia,  fermentative  catarrh,  gastro-enteritis  and 
diarrhcea  with  vomiting,  in  the  adult;  the  physiol(^cally  slight  resistance 
of  the  infant  predisposing  it  to  a  severe  course.  Example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Vienna  school,  which  was  able  to  obtain  general  recog- 
nition through  the  classical  presentations  of  Widerhofer.  From  the  study  of 
anatomical  findings,  this  school  distinguished  severally,  the  purely  func- 
tional, the  catarrhal,  and  the  inflammatory  ulcerative  lesions  of  the  intes- 
tine; each  of  which  could  be  recognized  clinically  by  the  varying  consistence 
of  the  stools  and  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance.  This  conception 
further  enabled  these  authorities  to  recc^cnize  (1)  acute  and  chronic  dys- 
pepsia, as  subdivisions  of  the  purely  functional  disturbances;  (2)  histologi- 
cally and  clinically  severe  enten>-catarrh ;  (3)  follicular  enteritis  chiefly  of 
the  large  intestine,  belonging  to  the  inflammatory  type  and  (4),  the  extreme 
form  of  entero-catarrh,  formerly  knonTi  as  cholera  infantum,  as  final  sub- 
division of  this  group. 

Useful  as  this  system  was  in  its  time  and  excellent  as  the  observations 
were  upon  which  it  was  based,  further  advance  of  knowledge  has  made  its 
abandonment  necessar>'.  With  great  difficulty  could  cases  in  actual  prac- 
tice be  classified  under  these  sharply  differentiated  forms  of  disease,  in 
view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  intermediate  and  transitional  forms.  In 
infancy,  inflammatory  conditions  occurred  which  resembled  the  intestinal 
affections  of  the  adult;  but  those,  again,  were  greatly  exceeded,  alike  in 
frequency  and  importance,  by  (iiaturbances  which  had  to  be  considered 
purely  functional.  Identical  and  entirely  normal  findings  in  the  bowel  were 
^own  in  cases  presenting  the  most  variable  clinical  symptoms  in  which, 
according  to  previously  accepted  teachings,  severe  anatomical  lesions  were 
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to  be  expected.  It  has  become  dear  that  in  infancy,  as  in  later  life,  func- 
tional alteratioDS  of  the  gastro-intestinal  system  underhe  pathological 
conditions,  but  these,  in  the  infant  organiam,  give  rise  to  so  many  and  such 
important  changes  in  the  general  health  that  we  may  no  longer  speak  of  them 
as  merely  organic,  but  rather  as  general  diseases;  and,  further,  as  general 
diseases  so  exceedingly  grave  that  frequently  the  entire  symptom-complex 
is  characteristic  of,  and  the  prognosis  dependent  upon  the  constitutional 
status  rather  than  upon  the  intestinal  lesion.  Again,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  bacteriolt^c  etiology  of  these  diseases  docs  not  play  the  essential 
rdle  formerly  attached  to  it.  Both  acute  and  chronic  disorders,  cither  of  (he 
mildest  or  the  most  severe  form,  may  be  of  purely  alimentary  origin,  and 
numerous  diagnostic  symptoms,  formerly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  bacterial 
toxins,  may  be  the  results  of  a  direct  food  poisoning.  In  a  word,  disturb- 
ances created  by  intestinal  lesions  are  commonly  seen  to  induce  so  complete 
and  so  severe  derangement  of  the  entire  metabolic  process  that  the  term 
gastro-intcstinal  disease  has  become  too  narrow.  In  its  place  has  appeared 
the  phrase  "disturbance  of  nutrition. "' 

In  view  of  this  conception  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  nutri- 
tional <listurbancc3  of  the  breast-fed  infant  from  those  of  the  artificially-fed 
at  once  becomes  obvious.  The  very  feeding  of  a  food  other  than  that  in- 
tended for  the  infant  by  nature  is  a  pathologic  condition.  Such  feeding 
lowers  (he  resistance  and  may  very  readily  be  the  cause  of  disease.  Only 
rarely  docs  the  Ixittle-fcd  infant  thrive  anywhere  near  as  well  as  the  breast- 
fed. The  tendency  to  rickets,  spasmophilia  and  anemia  is  very  Kreat.  The 
immunity  gainst  infection  is  reduced  and  the  tendency  to  the  conditions, 
to  be  discussed  t.  e.,  the  disturbances  of  nutrition,  is  exceptionally  great. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  NUTRITION  OF  THE  ARTIFICIALLY- 
FED  INFANT 
General  Etiology  and  Pathogenesis 
1.  Milk. — The  increased  tendency  to  disease,  ond  the  actual  causation  of 
disease  in  infants  fed  upon  milk  other  than  that  intended  for  them  in  the 
natural  process  of  nutrition,  t.  e.,  mother's  milk,  is  not  dependent  to  any 
great  extent  u|>on  such  accidental  factors  as  the  bacterial  contamination  of 
the  milk  or  the  improper  combination  of  the  food  clementa,  etc.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  proved,  rather,  that  thia  tendency  to  and  actual  increase  in  the 
morbidity  of  bottle  babies  is  due  primarily  to  the  milk  itself,  simply  because 
it  is  not  suitable  for  the  human  j-oung,  falling  short  in  many  essential 
requirements.  The  morbidity  is  exceedingly  great  even  in  those  artificially- 
fed  infants  in  whose  feeding  no  criticism  can  be  brought  against  the  technic 
or  the  food  mixture.  F«r  an  explanation  we  must  accept  the  theory  that  the 
specific  peculiarities  of  cow's  milk  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  causative 
factor.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  outstanding  problem  of  all  artificial 
feeding,  i.  e.,  what  is  there  in  cow's  milk  which,  though  it  be  modified  to 
resemble  mother's  milk  in  every  respect,  still  leaves  it  so  inaderguatc  a  food 
for  the  human  young? 

'  EnuchruDg  Sloerung,  CzL-my. 
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The  firat  attcmpta  at  explatmtioti  were  made  by  Biedert  when  he  put 
forth  the  proposition  of  the  indigestibility  of  the  casein  of  cow's  milk.  He 
cliumed  that  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  protein  digestion  waa  very 
poor  in  the  bowel  and  this  fonncd  the  basis  for  the  injury.  At  present,  this 
explanation  seems  to  be  successfully  controverted  by  the  consistent  findings 
of  more  careful  chemical  examination  of  the  stools,  the  digesti^'e  processes  in 
the  intestine,  metabolism  experiments  and  clinical  observation.  Similarly 
the  theory  of  Hamburger  that  the  injury  is  due  to  toxicity  of  the  foreign 
protein  is  not  bom  out  clinically.  Indeed,  no  definite  proof  has  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  protein  is  the  prime  factor  in  the 
etiology.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  fat  and  sugar  have  a  harm- 
ful action.  But  even  these  substances  are  not  primarily  the  cause  of 
the  nutritional  disturbance  except  when  fed  in  improper  dosage.  This  fact 
is  demonstrated  by  the  more  recent  researched,  which  show  that  by  chang- 
ing certain  other  constituents  of  the  food,  as  for  instance;  increasing  the 
percentage  of  protein,  reducing  the  amount  of  whey  or  replacing  the  carbo- 
hydrate by  one  less  fermentiblc,  immediately  relieves  the  disturbance. 
Others  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  injurious  factor  lay  in  certain 
chemically  undemonstrable  substances  in  the  whey.  According  to  Schloss, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  whey  has  a  distinctly  injurious  action  on  the 
int«8tinal  function.  According  to  the  theories  of  Manan,  Concetti,  Escherich, 
Pfaundler  and  others,  the  great  advantage  of  breast-milk  is  due  to  cer- 
tain specific  ferment-like  substances  which  act  as  a  stimulant  to  growth 
and  development.  The  absence  of  such  substances  in  cow's  milk  or  rather, 
the  fact  that  these  substances  in  the  milk  of  various  species  are  not  inter- 
changeable is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  artificial  feeding.  If  these  substances 
are  contained  in  the  whey,  the  deleterious  action  of  whey  is  easily  explained. 
Even  without  bringing  to  our  aid  the  theory  of  such  hypothetical  ferments, 
it  can  be  conceived  rcadUy  that  the  physical  and  biochemical  structure 
of  the  whey  of  cow  'a  milk  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  fluid  in  which  the  digestive 
fimction  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  ia  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  medium 
of  breast-milk,  which  also  has  a  certain  catalytic  action  (Finkelstein  and 
Meyer).  Strong,  lusty  infants  can  call  up  the  reserve  strength  necessary  to 
overcome  this  hampered  action  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  -nhile  weak 
infants  succumb. 

Some  authors  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  which  blames  the  injury  to  the 
qiecific  action  of  any  one  foreign  substance  in  the  milk,  but  lay  the  difficulty 
to  the  varying  relation  of  organic  and  inorganic  components. 

2.  Tolenmce.— In  infants  with  strong  metabolic  powers,  overfeeding 
will  cause  merely  an  excess  of  fat  (Fig.  72)  which  can  hardly  bo  rated  as  a 
disease.  Very  commonly  the  symptom  of  excessive  fat  is  combined  with 
manifestations  of  rickets,  spasmophilia  or  exudative  diathesis.  Very  few 
infants,  however,  have  a  digestive  system  which  will  withstand  overfeeding 
for  any  length  of  time ;  signs  of  dystrophy  or  drepepsia  supervene  and,  if  the 
excess  of  food  be  continued,  even  more  serious  conditions  result.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  actual  excess  of  food  does  not  have  to  be  so  very  great, 
for  there  are  infants  that  become  ill  when  the  amount  of  food  does  not  sur- 
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pass  or  is  below  the  phj'siologic  requirement.  Such  infants  may  be  said  to 
have  a  low  tolerance.  This  injurious  excess  may  be  due  to  too  great  volume 
of  a  properly  modified  food  as  is  seen  in  the  "overfeeding  dyspepsia"  of  the 
breastr-fcd  infant  or  it  may  be  due  to  too  much  of  one  ingredient  in  the 
mbcture.  The  injuries  of  high  sugar  or  high  flour  feeding  serve  as  examples 
of  the  latter. 

3.  Composition  of  the  Food. — Closely  related  to  the  above  category  of 
causes  of  nutritional  disturbances  is  that  group  in  which  an  improper  rela- 
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tive  balance  of  the  indivi<lual  food  components  fonns  an  essential  factor; 
"  nutritional  dJMurhance  ex  correlatione. "  The  correlation  of  the  ingrcdientH 
of  cow  'a  milk  are,  in  theniaelvps,  not  adapted  to  tho  infant.  In  addition  to  this 
the  infant  is  rarely  fed  with  n.ituralcow'smilkbutn'ith  cow's  milk  to  which 
innumerable  oUier  thintts,  such  a.s  water,  flour,  fat  and  various  carbohy- 
drat.oB,  have  been  added.  As  a  result,  the  correlation  of  the  elements  of  the 
food  l)oeome.t  even  more  abnonnal  and  reauHingly  more  liable  to  produce 
diBturlMmces.  Such  an  etiologj-  in  proliable,  for  example,  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  persisting  dyspepsia  is  relieved  by  tlic  n^ldition  of  a  small  amount  of 
casein  to  the  fonnula  without  other  chanKe.  Or  in  the  reverse,  infants  that 
have  not  thrived  may  \)c  made  to  develop  normally  by  n^ducing  the  milk 
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and  increasing  tho  carbohydrate.  Very  slight  changes  in  the  correlation 
may  cause  marked  changes  in  the  nutritional  status  of  the  infant  either  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

According  to  our  present  conception,  the  transition  from  the  tendency 
to  disease,  to  disease  itself,  results  from  a  disproportion  of  the  demand  upon, 
and  the  ability  of,  the  metabolic  functions  leading  to  irregularities  of  the 
digestive  and  resorptive  powers  which  in  turn  results  in  pathologic  bacterial 
growth  and  putrefactive  or  lermentative  processes.  This  adds  a  new  fac- 
tor to  the  complex  for  harm  in  the  shape  of  changed  endogenous  fermenta- 
tion. According  to  Moro,  Tobler  and  Beesau  the  ascent  of  this  fermentative 
procees  into  the  normally  almost  sterile  small  intestine  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  increase  of  this  process  in  the  large  bowel.  For  here,  at  the 
very  seat  of  the  digestive  function,  slight  changes  in  the  chemical  process 
are  greatly  magnified  in  their  importance  to  the  organism.  The  form  of  the 
decomposition  depends  largely  upon  the  composition  and  correlation  of  tho 
food.  Usually  the  disturbance  affects  the  digestion  of  the  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate. This  results  in  the  formation  of  acids  of  fermentation  which  are 
usually  looked  upon  as  pathogenetic  of  these  conditions.  Recently  several 
authors  have  added  to  this  "fermentation  injury,"  the  conception  of  a 
"putrefaction  injury"  wluch  is  caused  by  an  excessive  decomposition  of 
protein  on  the  basis  of  the  acid  formation  (fat  and  sugar).  This  condition  is 
supposed  to  cause  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  of  bowel  irritation  in  its 
acute  form.  In  its  chronic  form  it  is  characterized  by  far  reaching  general 
manifostations  and  putrefactive  stools. 

4.  Inanltton. — Underfeeding  also  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  causa- 
tion of  nutritional  disturbances.  New-bom  infants  are  often  greatly  under- 
fed because  of  the  fear  that  a  cow's  nulk  mixture  might  be  harmful,  and  for 
the  same  reason  chUdren  nith  intestinal  disturbances  are  often  underfed 
for  a  long  time.  Aside  from  simple  imderfeeding,  that  is  the  feeding  of  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  food  in  too  small  amount,  we  must  also  consider 
qualitative  underfeeding.  This  condition  obtains  when  the  caloric  require- 
ment is  fully  covered,  but  one  or  more  essential  elements  of  the  diet  are 
below  requirement.  Normal  development  can  occur  only  when  the  require- 
ment of  every  food  element  including  the  inorganic  subfitanccs  is  fulfilled. 
Frequently  quantitative  and  qualitative  inanition  may  bo  combined  as  in 
the  continued  feeding  of  thin  gruels. 

The  usual  results  of  moderate  inanition  arc  failure  to  gain  in  weight  or 
alight  gradual  losses.  Persisting  inanition  leads  to  subnormal  temperature 
and  slowing  of  the  pulse.  The  condition  may  l>e  quickly  relieved  in  the  early 
stages  by  the  addition  of  liberal  amounts  of  suitable  food.  In  tho  cases  of 
long  standing,  however,  the  tolerance  is  markedly  lowered  and  any  sudden 
increase  of  food  may  bring  on  extreme  diarrhcca  and  toxic  manifestation 
and  death.  In  new-bom  and  young  infants,  inanition  may  cause  vomiting 
and  frequent  loose  bowel  movements,  a  hunger  dj-spepsia. 

8,  lofection.— In  contrast  to  (he  ctiologic  factors  of  disturbances  of 
nutrition  of  purely  alimentary  origin  and  without  other  provocative  influ- 
ences, we  have  another  category  of  nutritional  disturbances  which  must  hn 
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considered  as  seconduiy  tu  other  forms  of  injury  to  tbe  general  infantile 
organism  and  affecting  the  gasti-o-intesthial  function  eapocially.  The 
digestioB  is  so  definitely  injured  that  food  nhich  waa  well  accepted  can  no 
longer  be  borne.  Thia  form  of  reduction  of  the  tolerance  as  a  result  of  exo- 
genous weakening  may  be,  to  a  certam  extent,  contrasted  directly  with  the 
reduction  of  tolerance  by  excess  feeding.  The  most  characteristic  member 
of  this  group  is  the  disturbiuice  of  nutrition  resulting  from  acute  or  chronic 
infection.  The  bacterial  poisons  injure  the  entire  cell  structure  of  the  bodj- 
and,  of  course,  this  also  affects  the  organs  of  digestion.  As  a  result  their 
functional  capacity  is  reduced,  and,  unless  the  food  is  promptly  changed  to 
meet  the  altered  tolerance,  a  complicating  alimentary  disturbanco  is  added 
to  the  infectious  process.  The  complication  may  become  grave  enough  to 
govern  the  entire  chnical  picture  and  obscure  the  original  infection.  Recov- 
ery from  the  nutritional  disturbance  may  take  place  before  the  infectious 
process  disappears  or  the  two  may  be  relieved  coincidently  or,  finally,  the 
digestive  trouble  may  pcreist  and  become  chronic  as  an  independent  disease. 

6.  Milk  InfectioD  and  Milk  Toxins. — The  etiolc^y  of  a  nutritional  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  bacterial  content  of  milk  or  by  milk  toxins  ia  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  condition  above.  Formerly  the  bacterial  content  of 
cow's  milk  or  the  chemical  products  of  their  activity  before  ingestion  was 
held  to  be  the  chief  ctiologic  factor  in  the  digestive  disturbances  of  artiB  - 
ciatly-fed  infants.  At  present,  however,  but  slight  strcFs  is  laid  upon  this 
phase.  The  majority  of  milk  bacteria  are  harmless  saprophj-tes,  which  may 
bo  ingested  in  lai^  quantities  mthout  harm.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
pathogenic  organisms  are  sometimes  found  in  dirty  milk.  Furthermore,  in 
weak  infants  fermentation  processes  occur  more  readily  if  huge  numbers  of 
fermentation  producing  organisms  are  added  to  intestinal  flom,  tlian  when 
the  food  ia  sterile.  It  is  also  possible  that  injuiy  may  come  from  substanceti 
occurring  in  the  milk  as  a  result  of  improper  feeding  of  the  animals,  or  from 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  milk  such  as  acids,  peptones,  etc.  This 
possibility  is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that  if  these  substances  occur  in 
any  appreciable  amount,  the  taste,  odor  and  even  appearance  of  the  milk 
are  such  that  the  mother  will  not  use  it  or  the  child  itself  will  refuse  it. 

Until  recently,  two  important  points  of  argument  were  ui^ed  in  favor  of 
the  etiologic  relation  of  the  contaminated  milk,  viz.,  (1)  the  increase  of 
gaatro-intestinal  disease  and  of  the  death-rate  from  this  cause  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year  (the  summer  apex  of  infant  mortality) ;  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  these  prevalent  conditions  affect  principally  artificially-fed  infants  while 
breast-fed  babies  remain  almost  wholly  immune.  The  parallel  between  the 
statistical  evidence  and  the  increase  in  the  contamination  of  milk  during  the 
summer  months  appeared  to  be  imdeniable  evidence  of  the  serious  patho- 
genicity of  spoiled  food.  At  present,  however,  even  this  conclusion  is  denied 
and  there  is  an  inclination  to  accept  a  belief  in  the  harmful  influence  of  heat 
upon  the  child,  although  the  exact  nature  of  this  influence  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  In  some  cases  the  summer  heat  may  cause  overheating 
(hyperthermia)   producing  disease  and  death  which  may  be  considered 
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closely  related  to  the  phenomena  of  heat  stroke.  8uch  disease  begins  sud- 
denly and  runs  an  acute  or  subacute  course,  characterized  symptomati- 
cally  by  convulsions  and  hypeipyrotic  coma.  The  conditions  may  be 
prevented  or  cured  by  the  prompt  application  of  fover-reducing  measures. 
In  other  cases,  the  gradual  effect  of  the  summer  heat  is  to  reduce  the  limit 
of  tolerance,  so  that  alimentary  disorders  occur  very  readily  and  tend  to 
run  an  especiaUy  severe  course.  Moreover,  bacterial  infection,  entering 
through  the  ?kin  eroded  by  excessive  perspiration,  appears  to  play  an  impor- 
tant r6le  during  the  hot  weather  and  death  may  frequently  occur  through 
such  an  intercurrent  invasion  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Not  until  we  have 
eliminated  all  these  causes  may  we  entertain  the  ctiologic  relations  to  sum- 
mer diseases  of  contiuninated  milk. 

A  plnusibte  explanation  of  the  immunity  of  brcast-^ed  infants  from  heat 
injury  is  also  suggested.  It  appears  that  an  infant  with  impaired  nutri- 
tion is  much  less  resistant  of  heat  influences  than  the  normal  babe.  Since 
most  breast-fed  infants  are  well  and  very  many  artificially-fed  babies  have 
some  slight  disturbance  of  nutrition,  the  difference  in  the  effects  of  heat  is 
posmbly  explained. 

In  considering  the  relationship  between  high  temperature  and  infant 
mortality,  the  prevaUing  custom  of  burdening  young  children  too  heavily 
with  clothing  may  add  to  the  injuries  caused  by  the  heat  of  summer.  How 
and  to  what  extent  these  several  factors  of  diminislied  tolerance  produce 
secondary  di3turt)ancc3  of  nutrition,  is  again  a  question  of  relation  between 
the  degree  of  resistance  and  the  strength  of  the  attackit^  forces.  In  feeble 
children  or  in  children  weakened  in  any  way,  especially  in  those  with  im- 
paired nutrition,  a  slight  overheating,  a  coryza,  a  small  phlegmon,  or  a 
vaccination,  may  give  rise  to  serious  sjinptoms.  A  healthy,  normal  child, 
on  the  contrary,  may  resist  even  severe  infection,  without  the  appearance 
of  any  gastro-intestinal  disorder. 

7.  Ctmstitutional  Anomalies. — ^There  are  infants  that  will  thrive  on  any 
form  of  artificial  food  and  apparently  never  have  a  nutritional  disorder 
even  though  subjected  lo  severe  infections.  Others  require  the  most  exact- 
ing study  of  the  feeding  formula,  are  extremely  prone  to  intestinal  and  nutri- 
tional disturbances,  their  nutritional  function  suffering  severe  upsets  as  a 
result  of  the  mildest  infection.  Every  podiatrist  sees  children  that  are 
extremely  hard  to  raise  because  they  respond  to  the  slightest  irregularities 
of  the  food  or  to  every  mild  infection  with  the  most  stormy  general  symp- 
toms. These  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  ba^  of  a  congenital,  constitutional  tendency  that  acts  in  the 
form  of  a  greater  or  lesser  tolerance.  We  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the 
basic  etiology  of  such  a  constitutional  difference  and  no  great  advance  in  the 
imderatanding  is  made  by  looking  upon  it  as  a  manifestation  of  '"neuro- 
pathy" or  "hj-persensibility"  or  as  a  part  of  the  "exudative  diathesis." 
It  seems  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the  one  group  as  "  trophostabile " 
and  the  other  as  "tropholabile"  and  leave  further  discussion  for  a  time 
when  more  study  has  given  a  clear  understanding. 
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GENERAL  SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

It  has  been  ahown  in  the  introduction  to  the  Chapter  on  the  Dbturbances 
of  Nutrition  that  symptoms  of  these  conditions  may  be  much  more  varied 
than  has  been  hitherto  supposed.  To  appreciate  tho  complexity  of,  this 
symptomatology,  we  must  recall  the  seversil  phases  of  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion. It  includes  not  only  the  digestion  and  the  al>sorption  of  food  from  the 
bowel,  its  asaimilation,  the  repair  of  the  waste  of  tissue  incident  to  func- 
tional activity,  and  the  process  of  growth,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  concentration  of  the  tissue-cells,  the  function  of  internal  secretion 
and  the  regulation  both  of  heat  production  and  of  heat  loss.  Accordingly 
the  sjTnptoms  of  nutritional  disturbance  are  not  confined  to  pathologic 
alterations  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  to  loss  of  body-n'c^ht,  or  to  an 
arrest  of  growth.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  variations  of  body-temper- 
ature and  perversions  of  function  in  many  different  organs  nnll  be  met 
with.  The  relationship  of  such  symptoms  to  disturbances  of  nutrition  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  favorably  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
form  of  feeding.  There  is  a  type  of  alimentary  fever  which  disappears 
almost  immediately  when  feeding  is  discontinued;  an  albumimu'ia  of 
similar  origin,  and  even  cerebral  and  spinal  symptoms,  nith  anomalies  of 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  function,  which  may  be  relieved  at  once  by  changes 
in  diet. 

Recognition  of  the  symptoms  of  disturbances  of  nutrition  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  "normal  conditions  of  nutrition  and  of  the  normal  meta- 
bolic processes." 

As  superficial  evidences  of  normal  health  may  be  noted:  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  musculature  and  the  fat  layers  of  the  body,  the  tui^r  of  the 
skin  and  the  skeletal  tissues,  and  the  normal  color  of  the  skin  and  viable 
mucous  membranes.  Broadly  speaking,  health  means  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  all  organs,  and  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  lungs,  heart  and  ner- 
vous system ;  a  general  development  proportional  to  age ;  and  a  due  degree  of 
agility  and  of  static  and  dynamic  power. 

As  indications  of  especial  bearing  upon  nutritional  int^rity,  the  normal 
activity  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  proper  adjustment  of  body- 
temperature,  a  prc^ressive  increase  in  weight  and  the  maintenance  of 
natural  immunity  may  be  cited. 

With  a  fairly  equable  atmospheric  temperatme,  the  curve  of  body-tem- 
perature of  the  infant  is  remarkable  for  its  slight  variations  (monothermia). 
The  weight-curve  shows  the  same  continuity.  So  small  variations  are  seen 
with  daily  we^hings  that  the  curve  shows  an  almost  evenly  rising  Une. 
The  active  formation  of  antibodies  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  infrequency 
of  infections  and  their  ordinarily  mild  course. 

As  a  final  and  a  most  important  indication  of  normal  nutrition,  we  note 
the  standard  of  tolerance  for  food;  meaning  thereby  the  exercise  of  a  wide 
range  of  tolerance  toward  the  food-stuffs  ingested.  This  tolerance  ia 
exhibited  in  two  ways;  in  the  quick  adaptation  of  the  unimpaired  digestive 
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functions  to  increased  quantities  of  food  without  consequent  harm,  a 
quantitative  normal  tolerance;  and  in  the  successful  response  to  food  in  the 
moBt  varied  mixtiu^a,  whether  of  mother's  milk  or  cow's  milk,  whether  in 
prepar&tiona  rich  in  fat  and  poor  in  carbohydrates  or  vice  versa,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  adapted  to  continuous  feeding.  Tliis  response  may  be  defined 
as  the  normal  reaction  to  food. 

Equally,  the  healthy  child  exhibits  a  normal  reaction  to  and  endurance 
of  those  external  influences  which  tend  to  reduce  tolerance;  e.  g.,  in  the  lar^ 
measure  of  resistance  it  shows  to  infectious  disease  or  to  abnormal  tempera- 
ture chanf^s,  to  which  it  does  not  succumb  unless  the  attack  from  without 
is  more  than  ordinarily  severe. 

On  the  other  hand,  symptoms  of  disturbance,  in  the  direction  of  lowered 
nutrition,  are  seen  in  loss  of  we^ht,  emaciation,  increased  or  diminished 
tonus,  abnormal  dryness  or  increased  fluidity  of  the  tissues,  and  pallor  or 
injection  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Numerous  signs  of  fimctional 
insufficiency  are  ehown  in  the  form  of  muscular  weakness,  decreased  or 
increased  nervous  irritability,  the  disordered  functional  activity  of  various 
important  organs,  and  especially  of  the  nervous  system.  Important  indi- 
cations of  pathologic  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  to  be  found  in 
an  abnormal  curve,  characterized  by  slow  rises  and  frequent  drops,  in 
abnormal  temperature  changes,  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  power  of  resis- 
tance to  bacterial  infections. 

It  should  be  observed  that  either  subnormal  temperature  or  fever  may 
be  caused  by  dietetic  disturbances.  Fever  is  frequently  associated  with 
other  symptoms  characteristic  of  fevers  due  to  infections  such  as  cardiac 
weakness,  albuminuria,  leucocytosis,  etc.  "Alimentary  fever"  or  "dietary 
toxemia"  can  be  distii^uished  from  the  results  of  infection  only  by  their 
etiology  and  by  their  quick  response  to  changes  in  diet. 

Different  combinations  of  the  symptoms  briefly  described  above,  and 
variations  in  their  course  ^ve  us  clinical  pictures,  and  sometimes  symptom- 
complexes  of  contrasting  signiflcance.  The  form  which  any  individuctl  case 
may  take,  whether  indicated  by  arrest  of  development  and  loss  of  weight  or 
by  symptoms  resembling  acute  toxemia,  depends  lai^ly  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  food  given.  Infants  with  a  primarily  high  tropholabiUty  and 
infants  severely  injured  by  alimentary  or  infectious  'processes  react  more 
definitely  to  the  influences  which  cause  only  mild  disturbances  in  children 
less  liable,  influences  which  in  strong  infants  may  even  be  favorable.  This 
peculiar  irritability  in  response  to  food  and  other  stimuli  is  known  as  the 
paradoxical  reaction, 

The  reduction  of  the  tolerance  is  not  only  shown  by  the  variation  in  the 
metabolism  but  is  reflected  in  an  unusual  susceptibility  to  external  influ- 
ences. In  such  patients,  infection  occurs  more  readily  and  tends  to  serious 
results,  or  minor  ailments  now  readily  lead  to  secondary  disturbances  of 
nutrition.  Summer  heat  or  excessive  artificial  temperature  produces  vari- 
ations in  body-temperature  or  other  disease  symptoms  which  may  as- 
sume a  severe  type. 
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CLASSIFICATION 
The  classificatioii  of  disturbances  of  nutrition,  into  acutp  and  chronic 
dyspepsia  (the  latter  also  called  atrophy),  entcro-catarrh,  cholera  infantum 
and  enteritis,  until  recently  accepted,  is  no  longer  tenable.  Since  it  has 
become  apparent  that  in  these  aoverat  conditions  we  have  but  variant  forms 
and  degrees  of  general  alimentary  disorder,  and  eincc  it  is  known  that  one 
form  may  be  transformed  into  another  form  by  changes  in  diet,  it  is  no 
longer  fitting  to  use  terms  which  bring  the  intestinal  symptoms  into  the  fore- 
ground and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  view  that  each  is  to  be  looked 
upon  OS  a  distinct  disease. 

The  classification  of  Czemy  and  Keller  ftives  the  alimentary  element  in 
the  disturbance  its  proper  place.  It  distinguishes  (ii)  disturbances  of 
nutrition  due  to  food  (b)  disturbances  due  to  infection,  and  (c)  those  due  to 
congenital  constitutional  defects.  Under  the  first  class,  vrc  have  as  sub- 
classes, the  various  "food  injuries,"  such  as  those  caused  by  an  excess  of 
milk  or  of  flour.  Under  the  second,  disorders  due  to  contaminated  milk  and 
diseases  due  to  enteral  and  parenteral  infection,  such  as  d>'spepsia  or  chol- 
era infantum  under  the  older  clasaification.  Under  the  third,  the  diatheses 
associated  with  the  nutritional  problem. 

The  authors  are  convinced  that  an  etiologic  classification  is  not  only 
unessential  but  impossible.  In  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  even  more  so  in  the 
individual  case,  the  causation  is  not  clearly  rect^nizablc  nor  devisibleintoits 
separate  factors.  Take,  for  instance,  the  child  that  does  not  thrive  on  a 
cow  'a  milk  mixture,  with  the  result  that  the  immunity  is  decidedly  reduced. 
To  this  primary  nutritional  abnormality  add  an  infection  which  will  bring 
on  manifestations  of  dj-spepsia.  In  this  case  it  is  obviously  impoeable  to 
lay  the  cause  to  any  one  definite  etiologic  factor.  In  chronic  cases  leading 
gradually  to  atrophy,  all  sorts  of  etiologic  factors  have  come  into  play, 

icr  or  in  sequence,  so  that,  again,  a  systematic  chissification  is 
Theao  difficulties  are  avoided  if  wo  accept  a  simple  clinical 

:h  as  the  following. 

tional  disturbances  without  toxic  manifestations. 

-strophy.'   Disturbance  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  growth, 

)  Without  diarrhoea,  or  sUght  diarrhcea. 

1.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  excessive  milk  feeding  (the  milk- 
feeding  injury  of  Czemy  and  Keller). 

2.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  excessive  flourfecding  (the  flour- 
feeding  injury  of  Czemy  and  Keller). 

3.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  inanition. 
)  With  diarrhcea. 

4.  Dystrophy  with  dyspepsia  fchronic  dyspepsia). 

,orn  havp  ivplncp<l  the  oWer  term  " Dwturlinncc  of  balane*"  by  that  of 
which  n^ms  to  bring  out  the  fhatifcp!*  noted  in  the  clinical  picture  and 
delayed  developmrnt  more  dearly.  Laniptein  nufcp*"(s  the  term  "byno- 
lis  u  almoHt  liyiionyiuoiia  with  the  term  "  hyixiplasia  "  which  refers  rstlier 

the  gerin  cell. 
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II.  Decomposition,  loss  of  body-weight  as  a  result  of  imbalance  of 
the  metabolic  processes  with  the  loss  of  essential  body  elements, 
especially  water,  because  of  the  advanced  degree  of  alimentary 
and  dyspeptic  injury. 
B.  Nutritional  disturbances  with  toxic  manifestations. 

I.  Acute  dyspepsia;  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  resulting 
from  abnormal  endogenous  decomposition  of  the  food,  character- 
ized by  free  purgation  and  leading  to  intoxication. 

II,  Intoxication,  severe  general  disturbance  of  a  toxic  nature  with 
terrific  losses  of  weight,  probably  the  result  of  poisoning  by 
intermediate  products  of  metaboUsm  in  combination  with  se- 
vere dehydration. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  individual  headings  in  each  group 
do  not  represent  definitely  separable  disease  entity  in  each  case.  They 
should  be  considered  rather  as  various  stages  which  may  at  any  time  progi'ess 
from  the  milder  to  the  more  severe.  Such  transition  may  take  place  if  the 
food  is  changed  or  if  the  patient  be  subjected  to  an  external  injury  which 
reduces  his  resistance. 

A.  Nutritional  Distubbances  Without  Toxic  Manifestations. 

I.  Dystrophy. 

(a)  Without  diarrhcea. 

1.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  excessive  milk  feeding.     (Milk-feeding 

injury  of  Czemy  and  Keller.    Mild  form  of  atrophy,) 

Symptmns. — This  condition  is  characterized  chiefly  by  delayed  develop- 
ment both  in  a  <[ualitative  and  quantitative  way  without  other  dbtinct 
indications  of  illness. 

Even  at  the  outset,  daily  weighings  show  great  variations,  both  upward 
and  downward,  so  that  the  curve  becomes  very  irregular.  Later,  periods  of 
variable  duration  occur  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  weight  or  a  contiimous 
loss,  again  equalized  by  a  rise  (Fig.  73).  On  the  whole,  the  weight  falls 
gradually  below  the  nonnal  average  and,  although  not  actually  emaciated, 
the  child  gives  the  impression  of  great  debility.  Retardation  of  growth  is 
noticeable,  so  that  the  infant  is  generally  smaller  than  a  healthy  child  of  the 
same  age. 

The  evidences  of  reduction  in  the  qualitative  conditions  of  nutrition  are 
to  be  especially  noted.  The  tone  of  the  tissues  is  reduced,  the  muscles  are 
relaxed,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  the  skin  dry,  the  color  pale,  dynamic  and 
static  power  are  below  the  standard  to  be  looked  for  at  the  given  ^e. 
Disposition  and  sleep  are  affected.  The  reduction  of  immunity  is  seen  in 
the  tendency  to  secondary  infections, chiefly  of  the  skin,  which  donot  usually 
extend  beyond  their  local  limits. 

The  stools  may  be  nonnal  or,  again,  dryer  and  lighter  than  usual,  or 
even  white  in  color.  Rarely  do  we  see  the  fat-soap  stools,  the  so-called 
"gray  obstipation."  The  temperature  is  more  variable  than  in  health. 
With  the  exception  of  the  meteorism  and  occasional  vomiting,  other  evi- 
dences of  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  are  absent. 
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Etiology. — The  origin  of  the  condition  described  lies  solely  and 
primarily  in  an  excess  of  milk  in  the  diet  with  an  insufficiency  or  absence 
of  carbohydrate.  In  many  cases  the  milk  was  given  in  too  large  amounts; 
in  others,  the  error  in  the  diet  appears  after  a  short  time  even  though  the 
food  was  apparently  quantitatively  correct.  In  these  latter,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  a  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  digestive  function  of  the  infant 
plays  a  part,  for  innumerable  infants  thrive  on  unaltered  whole  milk  for  a 
long  time.  This  inherent  peculiarity  of  the  infant  is  further  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  symptom  group  is  often  encountered  in  infants  that  are 
receiving  as  high  as  five  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate  and  that  such  children 
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Pra.  73.— Weithi  curvn  ehowing  the  increue  of  ■  hmlchy  inlmt  u  compued  v 
»ulferiDg  wjth  ityatrophy. 


often  develop  satisfactorily  if  the  starch  is  increased  fo  as  high  as  ten  per 
cent.,  and  even  higher. 

Pathogenesis. — The  explanation  of  the  failure  of  development  in  spite 
of  food  of  sufficient  caloric  value  is  usually  sought  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
metabolism  of  some  one  constituent  of  the  milk.  Most  commonly,  the 
blame  has  been  laid  upon  the  fat  metabolism.  Recently  the  su^estion 
has  been  made  that  increased  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  might  possibly 
be  the  cause.  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  fat  metabolism  as  well  as  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  secondarj'  to  the 
low  carbohydrate.  In  this  ca.se,  the  condition  would  l>e  explained  as  a 
carbohydrate  requirement.  Such  a  condition  is  characteristic  of  rickitic 
infants,  of  those  with  spasmophilia  and  the  exudative  child. 
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Metabolism. — ^The  metaboliam  is  apparently  not  greatly  altered  so  far 
ae  the  sbsorptioD  of  organic  substances  is  concerned,  although  there  may 
be  some  dight  reduction  in  the  absorption  of  the  fata.  In  consequence  of 
altered  intestinal  conditions,  an  increased  secretion  of  alkalies  into  the  bowel 
occurs,  partly  in  combination  with  the  abnormal  quantities  of  higher  and 
lower  fatty  acids  and  partly  by  increased  secretory  activity.  The  balanceof 
the  earthy  alkalies  may  even  become  negative.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
important  in  the  matter  of  gain  in  weight  as  the  coincident  reduction  of  the 
sodium  and  potassium  retention.  The  reduction  of  the  available  quantity 
of  these  mineral  subfitances,  so  important  for  growth,  b  probably  the  cause 
of  the  decreased  development.  The  irregularities  of  absorption  and  reten- 
tion, due  to  the  variation  of  alkali  and  water  content,  are  the  basis  of  the 
variation  in  weight.  The  beneficial  action  of  increased  carbohydrate  is  ex- 
plfuned  by  the  marked  affect  upon  the  alkali  reserve  and  the  water  retention. 

The  fat-wwp  stools  are  distinguished  from  the  normal  by  the  difference 
in  the  partition  of  the  fecal  fat.  They  contain  much  more  of  the  earthy- 
alkali  soaps  and  much  less  of  the  free  fatty  acids.  Their  light  color  is 
caused  by  an  extensive  reduction  of  the  bilirubin  into  colorless  urobilinogen. 
A  strong  alkalin  reaction  in  the  large  intestine  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  such  stools. 

Soap  stools  were  at  first  looked  upon  as  pathologic,  i.e.,  as  evidence 
of  the  abnormally  great  excretion  of  bases  into  the  bowel.  It  is  certain  now 
that  these  materials  occur  regularly  in  the  feces  under  perfectly  normal 
digestion  if  the  alkalin  reaction  is  sufHciently  strong;  so  that  the  dif^nOsis 
of  nutritional  disturbance  cannot  be  made  from  the  soap  stools  alone.  Some 
feeding  cases  are  seen  which  fail  to  thrive  because  their  caloric  requirement 
of  about  100  calories  per  kilo  is  laq^ly  supplied  by  milk.  The  history  and 
a  careful  examination  reveab  no  definite  pathology  and  there  is  no  diar- 
rhoea. Such  cases  may  be  included  under  the  group  of  dystrophy  due  to 
excessivo  milk  feeding.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  the  group  of  dystro- 
phies due  to  inanition  and  also  the  failure  of  growth  due  to  constitutional 
anomalies  must  be  considered.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  still  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical condition  and  its  action  in  delaying  growth  is  far  from  being  under- 
Ftood.  Such  an  endogenous  disturbance  of  growth  resists  all  therapeutic 
intervention.  Delayed  development  also  occurs  in  cases  where  there  is 
sufficient  carbohydrate  in  the  mixture.  Tliis  is  probably  an  early  stage  of 
dyspepsia  in  which  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  stool  have  not 
taken  place. 

Progaotis. — ^The  prognosis  is  favorably  influenced  by  proper  regulation 
ot  the  food  mixture. 

Tteatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  a  rational  regulation  of  the 
quantity  of  food  and  the  number  of  meals,  in  a  reduction  of  milk  and  the 
addition  of  suitable  carbohydrates  to  the  diet.  In  disturbances  of  recent 
origin,  the  addition  of  gruel  or  Sour,  with  a  slight  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  milk,  frequently  produces  immediate  benefit.  The  following  list  of  carbo- 
hydrate foods  is  suggested  in  order  of  value.  Dextrin-maltose  preparations, 
(malt  soup,  etc.);  prepared  or  dextrinized  flours;  toasted  breads,  simple 
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flours.  Sugar  of  milk  is  to  be  excluded  and  cane-sugar  should  be  used  only 
in  combination  with  gruel  or  flour.  The  quantity  of  the  carbohydrate 
should  be  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  food  given,  although  fre- 
quently one  needs  more.  The  sum  total  of  the  nourishment  should,  at  first, 
be  small;  -when  the  tolerance  of  the  child  has  been  ascertained,  it  may  be  in- 
creased until  finally  the  child  itself  determines  the  quantity  which  will  it  take. 
Fewand,at  most,  not  over  five  feedings  in  twenty-four  hours  are  to  be  given. 

If  the  carbohydrate  used  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  one  of  higher 
value  is  to  be  substituted.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
moat  efficacious  form  from  the  beginning.  Liebig  's  malt  soup  may  be  used, 
according  to  the  formula  of  A.  Keller,  or  buttermilk  mixture- 
Malt  soup,  with  its  nutritive  value  of  about  700  calories  per  litre,  is 
sufficient  for  children  to  the  weight  of  5  kilos,  or  11  pounds,  and  to  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  months.  In  older  and  heavier  children,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
more  milk,  less  water  and  less  flour;  otherwise  the  mixture  becomes  too  thick. 
Children  under  three  months  of  £^e  should  be  given  only  two-thirds  of  the 
original  solution  of  carbohydrate. 

Malt  soup  is  prepared  as  follows :  Stir  50  grams  (2  ounces),  of  white  flour 
into  one-third  of  a  htre  (11  ounces)  of  milk,  warming  it  gradually.  In 
another  dish  dissolve  100  grams  (33^  ounces)  of  malt  soup  extract  (malt 
extract  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate),  in  two-thirds  of  a  litre  (22 
ounces)  of  water.  Mix  this  with  the  milk  and  flour;  boil  and  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve. 

Malt  soup  produces  somewhat  thin  and  frequent  stools  and  ia  therefore 
to  be  recommended  when  constipation  follows  the  use  of  other  food. 

Buttermilk  intended  for  use  in  infant  feeding  should  be  produced  in  as 
cleanly  a  manner  as  possible.  Its  acidity  should  be  about  7  c.c.  normal 
NaOH  solution. 

Heat  one  quart  of  buttermilk.  Mix  five  grams  (H  ounce),  or  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  few  tablespoonfula  of  the 
buttermilk.  Stir  the  paste  into  the  remainder  of  the  hot  buttermilk.  Con- 
tinue stirring  until  it  boils,  withdraw  from  the  fire  a  moment,  and  then 
reboil  without  sturing.  Add  50  to  70  grams  {\%-2]/i  ounces)  of  granu- 
lated si^ar,  dissolvii^  it  thoroughly  and  bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil  the 
third  time. 

Changes  in  the  relative  quantities  may  be  made  to  meet  the  tendency  to 
either  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  The  dextrin-maltose  mixture  may  be 
substituted.  Benzosulphinidum  (saccharin),  may  be  used  if  the  sugar 
pven  does  not  make  the  mixture  sweet  enough.  Beginning  with  two  to 
three  per  cent.,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  gradually. 

When  the  child  is  given  this  therapeutic  diet,  an  increase  in  wei^t 
should  inunediatcly  follow  and  continue  progressively;  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  general  well-being  should  be  observed  (Fig.  74) ;  and 
the  stools  should  be  of  good  quality.  If  improvement  is  not  seen  and 
marked  diarrhcea  does  not  suggest  the  transition  to  the  type  of  dyspepsia, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  greater  changes  in  the  carbohydrate  components 
of  the  food  (see  next  division).    Malt  soup  or  buttermilk  having  been  given 
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for  six  or  eight  weeks,  an  &tt(>mpt  should  be  made  to  return  to  an  ordinary 
diet  and  to  ascertain  thereby  whether  a  longer  period  of  the  therapeutic 
diet  is  necessary.  The  recovery  may  be  considered  complete  when  con- 
tinued development  is  reestablished  upon  ordinary  milk  mixtures. 

The  therapeutic  dietaries  above  are  better  adapted  to  older  infants. 
In  new-bom  infants  and  those  of  four  to  six  weeks,  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  making  changes.  Gradually  increasing  amounts  of  gruels  and  sugars, 
preferably  dextrin  and  maltose  mixtures  and  granulated  sugar  up  to  seven 
per  cent.,  or  small  amounts  of  buttermilk  mixture  with  five  per  cent,  sugar, 
may  be  cautiously  employed.     If  immediate  improvement  is  not  noted, 


Fio.  74.— Typi™l  cuTTB  of  lUHntul  ttwlment  of  dyttrojifay  with  diet  poor  in  I»t 
kod  hith  in  citrtKihrdisU  (MS.  -Mji  Scup). 

there  is  dai^r  of  transition  to  dyspepsia  and  the  treatment  for  this  con- 
dition is  advisable  from  the  onset. 

2.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  excessive  flour  feeding.  (Flour-feeding 
injury  of  Czemy  and  Keller.) 

Pap  or  flour  paste  feeding,withorn-ithout  small  additionsof  milkorother 
food  material,  is  a  method  of  infant  feeding  still  encountered  occasionally. 
Hour-feeding  injuries  may  also  be  caused  when  a  flour  diet,  ordered  by  the 
physician  or  selected  by  the  mother  herself  to  cure  a  dtarrhcea,  is  continued 
for  too  long  a  time.  The  younger  the  child,  the  more  rapidly  does  injury 
occur  when  flour  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  diet. 

Symptoms. — In  not  a  few  cases,  disease  symptoms  fail  to  appear  for 
some  time  in  spite  of  the  improper  diet.    A  normal  development  may  be 
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simulated  for  a  time  for  the  great  water-retaining  power  of  the  carbohydrate 
causes  marked  increase  in  weight.    The  general  appearance  of  the  child  ia 
good  and  the  fat  deposits  abundant.  But  even  at  this  time,  certain  abnor- 
malities may  be  observed.    The  musculature  may  be  slightly  hj-pertonic, 
the  complexion  poor;  a  nervous  irritabihty  (latent   tetany)   may  be  dem- 
onstrated  upon   close    examination. 
Later,  the  development  of  extreme 
symptoms  is  threatened.    A  severe 
flour-fepding  injury  develops  which 
may  take  on  varyingly  graded  forms, 
according  to  the  exclusive  or  non-ex- 
clusive use  of  this  article  of  diet. 

The  atrophic  type  appears  when 
the  feeding  has  consisted  of  flour 
alone,  without  the  addition  of  salt. 
It  can  hardly  be  differentiated  from 
^mple  severe  starvation.  The  only 
distinctive  features  are  the  hyperto- 
nicity  of  the  muscles  and  the  drying 
out  of  the  tissues,  which  are  partic- 
ularly noticeable.  A  brownish-red 
coloring  of  the  skin  should  attract  es- 
pecial attention. 

In  the  hydremic  form,  which  oc- 
curs in  flour  feeding  with  large  addi- 
tions of  salt,  the  weight  is  increased 
markedly,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
tention of  large  quantities  of  water  in 
the  tissues.  This  may  be  recognized 
clinically  by  a  pale,  bloated  appear- 
ance of  the  face,  the  spongy  consist- 
ency of  the  skin  and,  finally,  by  the 
appearance  of  edema  without  evi- 
dences of  injiuy  to  the  kidneys 
(Fig.  75). 

A  hypertonic  form  is  also  described 
in  which  the  chief  sjTnptom  is  the 

F«  7S.-Alin,.nt.Ty«l*Tn..    (Univ^.y Cbil-         "f^^^V     0^    ^^^     mUSCUUtUre.       TUs 

drin'ii  Hospitni,  Bt»uu.  Ptof.  TobiM.)  hypcrtonicity  may  at  times  take  so 

severe  a  form  that  not  only  the  limbs 

but  the  entire  body  becomes  stiff.    This  condition,  however,  is  not  confined 

to  flour-feeding   injuries   alone,   but   may  occur   in   other   disturbances 

of  nutrition. 

Stools  are  formed  or  soft,  are  of  brown  or  yellow  color,  alkalin  or  acid, 
according  to  the  flour  used  and  to  the  tendency  to  constipation  or  diarrhcea. 
If  the  digestion  of  the  flour  is  impaired,  they  become  pasty,  slimy  and 
foamy,  due  to  the  fonnation  of  gas,  have  a  foul,  acid  odor,  and  contain 
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many  undigested  particles  which  will  stain  with  icxiin.  Irritation  of  the 
large  intestines,  ^vith  symptoms  of  colitis,  may  result  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  flour. 

A  characteristic  peculiarity  of  flour-feeding  injury  is  the  great  and 
sudden  variation  of  the  weight-curve  which  occurs  spontaneously,  or  when 
the  child  is  att;acked  by  an  additional  nutritive  disturbance,  or  by  an  infec- 
tion. Then  a  fall  of  several  hundred  grams,  or  even  a  kilogram,  may  occm- 
within  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  correspondingly  severe  general  symp- 
toms. Such  events  are  the  more  frequent,  because  such  children  show  a 
definite  reduction  of  immunity  which  affords  an  especially  responsive  soil 
for  infective  organisms  which  produce  bacterial  injuries  of  the  most  variable 
sort;  such  as,  pyodermia,  inflammatory  lung  affections,  and  pyeUtis.  Of  the 
non-bacterial  complications,  corneal  and  conjunctival  xerosis  may  be  men- 
tioned, while  manifest  tetany  (spasmophiL'a)  is  not  uncommon. 

Metabolism  and  Pathogenesis. — The  disturbance  of  the  organism 
occurring  in  exclusive  flour  feeding  is  to  be  considered  a  qualitative  inani- 
tion, produced  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  necessary  tissue-building 
foods  (fat,  and  in  part,  also,  protein  and  salts);  on  account  of  which  the 
fwrnation  of  normal  body  tissue,  if  not  the  development  in  general,  is  impos- 
sible. Usually  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  is  insufficient,  so  that  quanti- 
tative inanition  also  plays  some  part.  The  enormous  quantity  of  water 
retained,  because  of  the  large  salt  content  of  flour  food,  stands  in  direct 
rdation  to  the  variations  of  we^ht.  The  reduction  of  immunity  may  be  due 
rather  to  the  scant  formation  of  antibodies,  as  a  consequence  of  inanition, 
than  to  the  high  water  content  of  the  body. 

KogDOsis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  child  and  the 
duration  oS  the  period  of  incorrect  feeding.  The  younger  the  child  and  the 
bnger  the  continuance  of  flour  feedit^;,  the  less  hopeful  is  the  final  result. 
The  great  mortahty  ia  caused  rather  by  unavoidable  intercurrent  infections, 
than  by  the  feeding  injury  itself.  The  tetany  and  the  spasmophilic  convul- 
aons  resulting  from  it  are  very  dangerous  manifestations. 

ProphylaxiB. — The  incidence  of  a  primary  flour-feeding  injury  is 
avoided  by  an  appropriate  diet.  It  is  important  to  consider,  the  possibility 
of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  injury  when  flour  feeding  is  resorted  to  for 
therapeutic  purpwes,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  symptoms  of 
spasmophilia  or  for  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  diarrhisa.  The  danger  may 
be  avoided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  addition  of  casein  preparations,  fat 
and  small  amounts  of  salts,  and  in  the  second  case  by  continuing  the  pure 
flour  diet  for  only  a  very  few  days;  and  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  a  return 
to  a  milk  diet  by  the  methods  to  be  described  below. 

Treatment.' — In  young  infants,  and  especially  in  the  severer  class  of 
cases,  the  most  rapid  recovery  is  to  be  expected  from  breast-milk  feeding. 
Remembering  that  inanition  may  have  caused  a  lowering  of  the  limits  of 
tolerance,  it  is  weH  to  begin,  as  in  decomposition,  with  small  quantities 
200-300  c.c.  (7-10  ounces  per  diem);  and  then  to  increase  the  amount  as 
carefully  but  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Whole  milk,  slightly  dOuted,  or  milk 
with  moderate  carbohydiate  additions  (3-5  per  cent.),  are  the  artificial 
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mixtures  to  be  recommended.  With  these  infants  it  is  well  to  begin  as 
though  decomposition  were  present.  Protein-milk  has  given  very  good  and 
certain  results. 

In  all  these  cases — in  so  far  as  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with  the  purely 
atrophic  type,  a  decided  I<»s  of  weight  is  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
feeding  of  mixtures  poor  in  carbohydrates,  because  of  the  rapid  loss  of  the 
water  which  has  been  retained  dming  the  flour  feeding.  Occasionally  this 
may  produce  a  serious  condition  and  it  is  advantageous  therefore  to  retard 
the  loss  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  flour  or  of  dextrin  and  maltose 
preparations  to  the  milk  mixture. 

If  the  change  from  flour  to  milk  mixtures  is  made  gradually  by  adding 
small  quantities  of  milk  to  the  gruel,  as  is  customary  when  the  period  of 
flour-soup  feeding  for  the  relief  of  diarrhcea  is  to  be  ended,  the  diarrhcea 
often  recurs;  which  leads  to  the  further  discontinuance  of  milk  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  to  the  conclusion  that  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the  child.  Fre- 
quently this  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  flour  ferments  more  readily  in 
the  presence  of  milk;  as,  for  example,  with  sugar,  a  stroi^  solution  of  which 
may  be  taken  care  of  in  dyspepsia,  while  the  same  amount,  added  to  milk, 
produces  symptoms  of  severe  intestinal  irritation.  In  these  cases,  the 
desired  results  are  often  obtained  if  the  change  is  made  suddenly  and  the 
flour  omitted  at  once.  In  this  event,  again,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
feeding  protein-milk. 

3.  Dystrophy  as  a  result  of  inanition. 

In  addition  to  the  forma  of  dystrophy  considered  above,  must  be  added 
the  innumerable  cases  in  which  the  failure  of  proper  development  is  due 
Eolely  to  quantitative  insufficiency  of  food.  A  common  cause  of  this  is  a 
food  of  too  great  dilution,  the  caloric  value  is  so  reduced  that  the  child 
carmot  take  enough  to  supply  its  requirement.  Frequent  vomiting  and 
regurgitation  is  a  cause.  Inanition  also  plays  an  important  r61c  in  those 
older  children  who  have  been  much  delayed  in  weight  but  are  still  being  fed 
on  the  caloric  requirement  of  that  weight  instead  of  the  requirement  of  a 
normal  child  of  that  age.  They  have  a  much  greater  requirement  than 
younger  infants  of  the  same  age  and  will  not  thrive  on  100  to  150  calories 
per  kilo.  At  times,  children  are  seen  who,  because  of  anorexia,  do  not  take 
sufficient  food  of  their  o^n  accord  to  cover  their  needs. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  made  by  an  investigation  of  the  actual 
amounts  of  food  taken  and  the  determination  of  the  caloric  value  of  the  same, 
in  relation  to  the  age  and  weight. 

Treatment. — In  the  milder  cases,  gain  in  weight  and  improvement  in 
the  general  development  may  readily  be  obtained  by  changing  to  a  more 
concentrated  food  or,  if  necos.'^ary,  by  giving  seven  or  more  feedings  instead 
of  the  customary  five.  If  the  child  is  markedly  underweight  and  does  not 
take  its  food  well,  highly  concentrated  food  must  be  given.  In  such  a  case, 
whole  milk  with  twelve  to  seventcn  per  cent,  of  carbohydrate,  which  nearly 
doubles  its  food  value;  concentrated  protein-milk  with  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  carbohydrate;  Sauer's  farina  mixture;  and  other  thick  gruels  are 
valuable.     Fat  may  be  added  to  the  food  in  the  form  of  butter  or  cream. 
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These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  "butter-flour  mixture"  of  Czerny  and 
Kleinscbmidt  ia  especially  indicated  (see  feeding  of  Dormal  infants  in 
General  Part). 

B.  Nutritional    Disturbances   Without    Toxic    Manifestations 
With  Diariukea. 

4.  Dystrophy  with  dyspepsia  (chronic  dyspepsia). 

Etiology. — ^In  many  cases,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  development,  the 
dystrophic  condition,  is  found  in  abnormal  digestive  processes.  This  may 
occur  without  producing  extreme  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, -both  in  pri- 
marily healthy  children  and  in  conjunction  with  acute  dyspepsia  or  with 
flour  or  milk-feeding  dystrophy.  The  condition  is  encountered  when  there 
is  a  distinct  intestinal  digestive  insufficiency  for  the  food  offered.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  absolute  or  relative  inanition;  or  of  primary  reduction 
of  the  tolerance,  especially  by  infection.  This  insufficiency  may  become 
so  great  that  pathological  fermentation  takes  place  and  brings  on  the 
symptom-complex  to  be  described.  The  products  of  fermentation  cause  in- 
creased peristalsis  and  resulting  diarrhcea. 

SynvtoniB. — The  symptoms  of  disturbed  gastro-intestinal  function  are 
the  chief  indication  of  the  dyspeptic  condition.  The  appetite  may  be 
diminished;  regurgitation  and  vomiting  may  occur.  The  motor  power  of 
the  stomach  is  reduced.  The  analysis  of  the  stomach  content  usually  shows 
the  absence  of  free  HCI.  But  the  free  and  volatile  fatty  acids  are  incroased, 
as  can  be  recognized  from  the  characteristic  odor.  Frequently  the  abdomen 
is  distended.  Increased  peristalsis  may  be  visible  or  may  be  determined  by 
auscultation.  There  is  a  tendency  to  flatulence  and  colic,  with  a  resultant 
restlessness  of  the  child.  The  stools  are  more  numerous  and  definitely 
abnormal.  They  become  thinner,  watery  or  lumpy  and  contain  mucus. 
Their  odor  is  abnormal,  indicating  either  putrefaction  or  fermentation. 
Their  chemical  reaction  is  variable,  usually  acid.  Their  color  is  often  green, 
in  consequ^pce  of  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin. 

The  increased  peristabis  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  absorption  of 
the  products  of  digestion,  a  fact  which  may  be  determined  not  only  by 
metabolism  experiments,  but  also  by  macroscopic,  microscopic  and  chemical 
examination  of  the  feces. 

The  stools  contain  fat  soaps,  seen  as  small  white  or  yellowish  lumps 
("milk  curds"),  from  which  fatty  acid  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  heatit^ 
with  strong  mineral  acids.  Neutral  fats  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  or 
coarser  globules,  and  fatty  acids  in  the  form  of  needles,  clusters  or  droplets 
are  also  present.  Usually  present  in  small  amounts  only,  both  occur 
occasionally  in  enormous  quantities.  Microscopically,  fatty  stools  are 
soapy  or  shiny  in  appearance,  semisoUd  or  fluid  in  form,  yellow  or  green  in 
color,  and  of  markedly  acid  reaction.  In  the  stained  preparation,  a  large 
number  of  Gram  positive  bacilli  are  noticeable,  resembling  in  this  respect, 
the  stools  (rf  the  breast-fed  infant. 

A  good  conception  of  the  distribution  of  the  fats  may  be  obtained  by 
staining  a  smear  with  dilute  carbol-fuchsin.  Neutral  fat  remains  unstained, 
soap-fat  appears  bright  pink  and  fatty  acid  bright  red.    The  fat  globules  in 
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the  stools  vary  in  the  shade  of  red,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  neu- 
tral fat  is  always  mixed  with  fatty  acids  (Fig.  76). 

Flour  stools  are  pasty  or  foamy.  With  iodin,  the  undigested  starches 
stain  blue  and  the  erythrodextrins  red.  Frequently,  lar^  numbers  of 
idiophilic  bacteria  may  be  found. 

For  a  long  time,  the  question  whether  undigested  casein  appears  in  the 
stools  has  been  of  interest.  The  whitish-yellow  flakes,  or  so-called  "milk 
curds, "  have  been  en-oneously  considered  as  particles  of  casein  which  had 
escaped  absorption  because  of  their  indigestibiUty.  It  ia  now  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  these  alleged  casein  flakes  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
salts  of  fatty  acids  and  of  bacteria.  Only  under  raw-milk  feeding  do  latge, 
tough,  rubber-like  casein  curds  pass 
t\  '""■  ,  undigested  through  the  intestine. 

...  Z^"  Their  appearance  does  not  permit 

^-■^   -        us  any  conclusion  as  to  their  patb- 
^         ogenetic  importance. 

The  general  symptoms — ^when 
sharply  differentiated  from  other 
severe  forms  of  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion, e.  g.,  intoxication,  decompo- 
sition, with  acute  incidence — are 
not  of  great  variety.  The  patient 
is  pale  and  restless,  his  sleep  Ught 
and  his  disposition  altered.  The 
tone  of  the  tissues  ia  reduced.  While 
the  body-weight  may  increase  in 
the  milder  cases,  there  is  usually 
no  increase  or  a  slight  loss  of  weight. 
The  body-temperature  is  impor- 
tant; the  daily  curve  varying  be- 
tween a  slightly  subnormal  point 
and  slight  fever,  (see  alimen- 
cuf    tary  fever). 

f«tiy  Pathogenesis.— (See  also  general 
pathogenesis.)  The  local  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia  are  usually  caused  by  the  increased  formation  of  the  acids  of 
fermentation.*  In  aU  probabiUty,  the  pathologic  decomposition  of  the 
carbohydrates  (sugar,  flour),  must  be  considered  the  primary  cause  of  the 
fermentation;  while  the  decomposition  of  the  fat,  when  given  in  ordinarily 
small  amounts,  rs  secondary  to  it.  No  satisfactory  proofs  of  injury  to  the 
intestinal  tract  by  the  decomposed  digestive  products  of  casein,  of  which  so 
muchhasbeen  written, have  been  broughtforward.  Kather,  has  it  been  shown 
that  the  harmful  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  may  be  combated  by  large 

'Cases  are  occasionally  seen  in  which  there  is  a  poor  gain  in  weight  with  incKased 
slimy  stoola,  and  which  are  easily  cured  by  the  addition  of  a  more  readily  asaimijated 
carbohydrate.  Evidently,  there  is  an  actual  carbohydrate  hunger  in  this  condition. 
The  chemiatry  is  not  understood. 


Fm.  76. — MiotMcopie  preparBtioi 
of  fkt  dUrrhai.    Stained  with  cu-bo 
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quantities  of  casein  which  acts  beneficially  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  ia 
true  that  when  large  amounts  of  casein  are  fed,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  protein  entering  into  the  circulation  with  severe  general  symptoiufi,  as 
frequently  happens  in  premature  and  very  weak  infants.  The  main  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  the  primary  cause  of  dyspepsia  is  the  carbohydrate,  lies 
in.  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  reduce  the  abnormal  fermenta- 
tion and  the  excessive  peristalsis  by  sharp  reduction  of  the  sugars,  eliminat- 
ing, in  certain  cases,  even  the  lactose  of  the  milk  itpelf .  The  different  sugars 
show  important  differences  in  their  susceptibility  to  fermentation.  Sugar  of 
milk  is  most  readily  fermented;  cane-si^ar  less  readily;  while  the  dextrin 
and  maltose  preparations  of  commerce,  dextri-maltose,  etc.,  are  the  least 
liable  to'  fermentation. 

The  results  of  clinical  experiment  indicate  that  the  intestinal  tolerance 
for  carbohydrate  and  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  pathologic  fermentation 
are  not  constant,  but  are  dependent,  as  is  the  tolerance  for  fat,  upon  the 
liquid  in  which  the  carbohydrate,  in  solution  or  suapcnsioa,  is  given,  A 
given  quantity  of  sugar  in  undiluted  whey  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia more  readily  than  when  added  to  water  or  diluted  whey.  Thus  an 
increase  of  the  protein  content  may  counteract  the  tendency  to  fermen- 
tation, while  an  increase  of  the  whey  with  reduced  protein  favors  it. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  general  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  is  akin  to  that  of 
the  symptoms  common  to  the  several  grades  of  disturbance  of  nutrition. 

A  reduction  of  absorptive  power,  which  may  be  demonstrated  clinically, 
has  been  proved  by  metabolism  experiments.  Not  only  the  organic,  but  the 
inorganic  food-stuffs  are  involved  in  this  reduction.  However,  in  dyspepsia, 
in  contrast  to  decomposition,  a  lessening  of  the  mineral  bases  of  the  body  is 
rare,  because  increased  retention  of  the  inorganic  salts  compensates  for  the 
diminished  intake.  So  rapid  a  deterioration  and  so  greatly  reduced  tone  of 
the  tissues  is  not  seen,  therefore,  in  dyspepsia. 

VtiUtions  in  ttie  Course. — It  is  essential  in  every  case  to  attempt  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  etiologic  characteristics.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  those  cases  in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  more  or  less  directly  the 
result  of  infection.  In  yovatg  infants,  enteral  and  parenteral  infections  are 
very  commonly  seen  in  combination  with  secondary  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion and  conversely  a  nutritional  disturbance  may  often  have  a  secondary 
infection  added  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  an  iofecrtive 
process  when  rises  in  temperature  persist  in  spite  of  the  correction  of  the  food 
asrequircdforthedyspepsia.  Further  infection  must  be  suspected  when, in 
spite  of  a  diet  practically  free  from  sugar  and  definitely  non-fermentation 
producing,  the  frequent  stools  still  contain  large  amounts  of  mucous.  Such 
a  condition  is  due  to  a  mild  secondary  enterocolitis.  The  pedantic  differ- 
entiation between  infection  and  dj-spepsia  is  in  itself  of  minor  importance, 
provided  that  the  treatment  is  not  influenced  to  the  extent  of  deviating 
from  that  to  be  indicated  for  dyspepsia  in  the  following.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  the  persisting  intestinal  irritation  kept  up  by  the  local  or 
hematogenous  infection  be  interpreted  as  a  continuance  of  the  fermentative 
!  that  initiated  the  disorder.     In  a  similar  manner,  the  dyspeptic 
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symptoms  that  appear  with  hunger  and  inanition  may  load  the  treatment 
astray.  For  this  reason,  the  possibility  of  hunger  dyspepsia  should  con- 
stantly be  kept  in  mind.    This  especially  in  the  new-born. 

Diagnosis. — Dit^nostically  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the 
dtarrbcea  is  merely  a  manifestation  added  to  simple  failure  of  development 
(dystrophy),  or  whether  it  is  a  far-reaching  nutritional  disturbance  with 
actual  loss  of  body  substance  (decomposition).  These  two  conditions 
differ  not  only  in  their  prognosis,  but  require  entirely  different  treatment. 
The  differentiation  is  made  from  the  clinical  examination  and  from  the 
history.  Emaciation,  sudden  losses  of  weight  and  subnormal  temperature 
indicate  decomposition.  A  history  of  repeated  diarrhcea  with  periods  of 
loss  of  weight,  and  recurring  injuries  reducing  the  tolerance  also  indi- 
cates a  reduction  of  the  functional  ability  of  the  organism  in  the  sense  of 
a  decomposition. 

Prognosis. — The  outcome  of  a  persisting  dj-spcpsia  may  still  be  favor- 
able, as  long  as  there  is  no  loss  of  weight  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
child  is  not  markedly  affected.  In  recurring  dyspepsia,  the  prognosis  must 
be  more  guarded  because  of  the  great  reduction  of  the  tolerance.  This  is 
also  true  in  cases  of  diarrhtEa  in  infants  during  the  first  few  days  of 
life.  On  account  of  the  very  low  tolerance  at  this  age  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  condition  may  go  on  to  decomposition  the  pit^nosis  is  al- 
ways grave. 

Dietetic  Treatment — The  safest  food  for  cases  of  the  dyspeptic  form  of 
dystrophy  is  breast-milk.  Especially  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  give  the  infant  the  natural  food,  for  at  so  early  an 
age  the  results  of  artificial  food  are  always  doubtful.  The  full  caloric  re- 
quirement may  be  supplied  in  breast-milk  but  even  with  this  food  it  is  well 
to  underfeed  dightly  at  fin^t. 

In  using  artificial  food  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  ciun  must  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  and  not  by  reducing 
the  quantity.  The  diarrhcea  may  be  stopped  temporarily  by  cutting  down 
the  diet  that  caused  it,  to  a  starvation  ration,  but  the  intestinal  fermenta- 
tion flares  up  again  as  soon  as  the  food  is  brought  up  to  the  requirement. 
The  course  to  be  chosen,  therefore,  is  rather  to  change  to  a  mixture  contain- 
ing less  fermentable  carbohydrate.  The  reduction  of  the  abnormal  fermen- 
tation is  most  rapidly  accomplished  (1)  by  the  reduction  of  a  possible  excess  ■ 
of  carbohydrate ;  (2)  by  replacing  the  more  easily  ferment<>d  sugar  of  milk  or 
cane-sugar  with  the  readily  a.s5imilated  dextrinized  flours  or  maltose  and 
dextrin  mixtures;  (3)  by  the  addition  of  calcium  casoinato  (protolac, 
larosan)  up  to  two  per  cent. 

In  the  mikler  cases,  these  additions  may  be  made  to  mixtures  of  gruels 
and  lean  milk  (Fig.  77).  When  the  symptoms  have  persisted  for  a  time,  it 
is  well  (o  eliminate  even  the  lactose  of  the  milk  by  substituting  buttermilk. 
Some  authors  ascribe  a  beneficial  effect  to  the  acid  of  the  buttermilk. 

The  resiUts  of  the  treatment  are  cndonced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
numlwr  of  the  stools?  and  the  improvement  of  their  con-iistency.  With  the 
plowing  up  of  the  peristalsis,  the  M-eight  as  a  rule  begins  to  increase.  The 
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temperature,  which  during  the  illness  is  extremely  variable,  returnfi  to  the 
typical  monothennJa.  Nevertheless,  it  usually  takes  weeks  before  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  infant  returns  to  the  norma!  well-being. 

With  quite  s  few  children,  however,  this  method  fails.  While  the  loss 
of  weight  may  be  favorably  in- 
fluenced, the  stools  do  not  de- 
crease in  number  or  improve  in 
consistency ;  or  the  loss  of  weight 
is  continued  and  the  diarrhcea 
persists.  In  these  cases,  we  have 
probably  to  deal  with  a  secon- 
dary infection  or  with  a  severe 
nutritional  disturbance  of  a  type 
transitional  to  decomposition. 
Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken 
or  more  disastrous  than  to  con^ 
tiDue  underfeeding  with  the  idea 
that  the  intestine  will  yet  re- 
cuperate with  continued  rest. 
Children  are  killed  in  this  way. 
Only  a  quick  recourse  to  the 
treatment  indicated  in  infective 
nutritional  disturbances  and  in 
dectHnpoeition  will  avail.  There- 
fore we  would  urge  that  while 
the  schematic  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  dyspepsia  be  first  fol- 
lowed, under  no  circumstances 
should  the  underfeeding  be  con- 
tinued in  case  of  failure,  but 
that  the  directions  given  for  the 
treatment  of  decomposition  be 
instituted  at  once. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
methods  of  treating  dyspepsia, 
in  artificially-fed  children,  has 
been  the  use  of  protcin-milk. 
While  this  is  not  necessary  in 
many  cases,  the  mixture  protects 
those  patients  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  ordinary  therapy 
from  the  delay  of  improvement  and  the  consequent  serious  loss  of  strength. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  there  is  no  indication  for 
underfeeding.  Since  we  do  not  have  to  deal  ^^ith  a  temporary  injury,  but 
with  a  chronic  reduction  of  the  limitF  of  tolerance,  the  added  trauma  of 
hunger  can  only  do  harm.  The  feeding  should  be  rational;  the  carbo- 
hydrates should  be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum  (from  2-3  per  cent.) 
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w  DM:  hKv  ^xms  mwe  difficult  of  assimilation  should  be  replaced  by 

«.    nkM-  -•^■tr?'  A^imilated  dextrin  and  maltose  preparatiooa.     If  tbis 

■w-  f*^  sufiw  ^>  improre  the  condition  of  the  stools,  better  results  may 

i**:^!*!^  ••'-  bfwet-Diilk  or  protein-milk.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained, 

.  %-r..-v  -"rrrf-"^  N«  to  continue  the  use  of  carefully  measured  quantities  of 

-.    »N>-.  "".vNi  ia  order  to  keep  the  child  alive  in  the  hope  that  increasing 

-  1 ::  •rt'CJ*."*  a»  increase  of  tolerance  and  resultant  recovery. 

^  V,-.K-y.-'-«  B  usually  unnecosaary.    Astringents  (tannigen,  tannalbin, 

•.uR'^'.-v  .■«'■•.  5  to  10  grains  four  to  five  tunes  daily;  or  bismuth  salicylate, 

»,"■,  v-»'»'  ■•*"'■  '""**  daily)!  ""ay  he  of  use  ID  long  continued  irritative  cases 

via  (i'*v»i  Jiarrhcea. 

II.  DECOMPOSITION  » 
(Pbdatbopht) 
"V  various  degrees  of  nutritional  disturbances  discussed  above,  while 
..rfv'^  .'«'  »»*  ^^^  actual  injurious  effect  upon  the  body  structure.    In  the 
•v'i  c:*«"<">  de«Mnpo™t'o°'  however,  there  is  such  an  effect  with  a  true  loss 
»wv  amstituents.    As  a  result  of  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  intestine, 
iSfrt  tf  »  padually  increasing  disturbance  of  the  metabolism.   This  leads  to 
A»ar.;v-5ii»n  of  body  substance  with  grave  pathologic  loss  of  body  fluids  and 
>vv*i  sul«tanco. 

-  nyitnmn — Dystrophy  is  in  the  stage  of  transition  into  decomposition 

A^  niari^ed  losws  of  weight  occur.    Those  losses  are,  at  first,  gradual  but 

Wjrt  ami  in  severe  cases,  are  sudden  and  large.    An  the  case  progresses,  wo 

y  haw  extreme  emaciation  which  causes  the  "old  man"  appearance 

J  ^^cr  the  skeleton  like  iMxly  of  the  "atrophic  infant"  (Figs.  78 and  79). 

*V  abdomen  is  usually  distended,  even  tense;  the  musculature  flabby  or 

K\i»Ttonic.    The  patient  may  be  pale  at  first,  but  later  has  a  characteristic 

(■Ast  v  gi«y  color,  while  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  seemingly  huge  mouth 

^.  a  deep  red. 

The  urine  is  free  from  protein  and  sugar.  The  stools  are  usually  d>-B- 
in'^tic,  frequently  diarrhoeic;  liquid  and  solid  evacuations  may  alternate. 
^t  times,  during  periods  of  remission  of  the  fundamental  diseaae  process, 
^v  formed  stools  are  parsed.  In  a  pccriliar  condition  known  as  fatty 
<liftrrhfea,  the  discharges  are  characterized  by  excess  of  fat.  Often  the 
•itools  arc  tarry  or  reddish  black,  due  to  bleeding  from  peptic  duodenal 
aiccTS  (Fig.  80). 

At  first,  the  patients  are  irritable,  cry  a  great  deal  and  eat  ravenously. 
I^tcr,  they  l)ecome  dull  and  lethargic.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
slowing  and  irregularities  of  the  pulse.   The  t-emperaturc  may  Ik-  subnormal 

■  "DpcompoDcre''  meariit  to  ".icparate  iDto  it*  constitiicnUi "  ax  well  as  lo  "chan^ 
tbe  poiDfKKilion."  (in  an  unfavorable  wnsc).  Both  defimlionu  apply  to  the  njndilion  in 
question.  Not  only  do  the  ti.'ixue:*  of  Ihc  Itody  bivak  down,  nhile  their  M>)>aTatf  cell  cod- 
Btitucnt-'i  are  excrplod  in  varioa-f  wayn.  I>ut  the  remaiiiinft  eell  contents  arc  chaxKKl  in 
coin|X"i(ion,  (w  shown  in  thfir  wriounly  disonli-rcd  funclions,  .Mthoush  the  temi 
decomixMition.  and  narticulurly  alimentary  dfd)m|>oBition,  since  it  iH  truecaNe  to  (ho 
inllucnre  of  fi-eilinK.  nan  Ix-en  critii'i'tiHl,  the  nature  of  the  condition  is  better  «o  dmcritwd 
th&n  by  the  ambiguoua  word  "atrophy." 
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and  is  liable  to  great  variation  in  distinction  to  the  normal  monothermia. 
Edema  and  cyanosis  are  common  symptoms. 

Aside  from  the  emaciation  and  its  accompanying  phenomena,  dccompo- 
sition  is  characterized,  symptomatically,  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient, 
or  lather  by  the  sensitivity  and  severity  of  his  paradoxical  reactions  to 
nutritive,  infective,  and  other  influences.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  nourishment  may  immediately  cause  a  very  threatening 
a^p^vation:  a  minor  bacterial  infection,  a  coryza,  a  bronchitis,  etc.,  may 
lead  to  serious  decline.  A  little  overheatii^  may  produce  high  fever  and 
collapse.  By  this  very  sensitiveness  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  may  be 
made  when  the  child  is  in  a  remission,  or  is  beginning  to  recover  and  even 
when  the  symptoms  of  the  body  loss  are  not  apparent.  The  reduced  im- 
munity predisposes  to  infective  complications  (funmculosis  and  other  pyo- 


Pia.  78. — Ytom  in  modtntc  decompotitioD.    (BarliD  ChUdnn'i  Aaylam,  Dr.  DaManar.) 

dermatites,  pyelitis,  septic  diseases,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.),  which 
occur  frequently  and  run  an  exceptionally  severe  course. 

A  peculiar  form  of  interruption  of  the  course  is  often  seen  in  decompo- 
sition and  also  at  times  in  dyspepsia.  To  this  the  name  of  "Reversion" 
has  been  apphed.  The  patient  seems  to  be  doing  especially  well  for  several 
days.  There  is  a  constant  gain  in  weight  up  to  several  hundred  grams  and 
the  attendant  is  greatly  encouraged.  This  is  not  a  true  manifestation  of 
growth,  but  is  largely  due  to  a  retention  of  water.  The  sl^htest  error  in  the 
treatment  or  the  mildest  external  injury  throws  the  patient  back  and  the 
gain  is  lost  in  a  few  days.  The  patient  ha.s  not  gained  anything  by  the  period 
of  improvement  but  has  actually  been  weakened. 

Pathogenesis  and  Metabolism. — Formcily  it  was  beheved  that  inani- 
tion was  the  cause  of  severe  "atrophy"  and  was  due  to  interference  with 
food  absorption  in  consequence  of  a  chronic  inflammation  and  destruction 
of  the  secretory  mechanism.  The  foundations  of  this  teaching  are  today, 
however,  overthrown;  for  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  observers  show  that 
the  intestine  of  the  atrophic  child  is  anatomically  normal.    It  is  clearly  a 
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question  of  a  functional  dUturbanco,  leading  to  a  reversive  metaboliam, 

recognized  by  Parrot  many  decades  ago.     In  fact,  clinical  observations 

prove  that  we  have  to  deal  mth  a  paradoxical  reaction  of  the  food  material; 

the  more  food  we  give  the  more  the  patient  loses,  while  in  the  milder  cases 

an  arrest  of  the  disease  may  be  secured  by  reducing  the  allowance  of  food. 

In  severe  cases,  of  course,  even  this  measure  will  not  stop  the  wasting. 

From  the  rapid  loss  of  weight,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pathologic  loss  of 

water  and  salts  is  primary,  because  this 

alone  can  produce  such  sudden  changes 

in  weight,  while  other  tissue  losses  must 

be  more  gradual. 

The  experiments  in  metabolism 
have  cast  some  light  upon  this  problem. 
It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
continual  enteral  fermentation  grad- 
ually produces  so  high  a  degree  of 
alteration  in  the  processes  of  digestion 
that  severe  damage  is  done  to  the 
agencies  of  interchange  between  the 
intestinal  content  and  the  tissues.  A 
radical  alteration  in  the  water  and  salt 
retaining  function  of  the  cells  probably 
ensues.  This  results  in  the  increased 
secretion  of  water  and  alkali  into  the 
intestine,  which  is  not  bslanced  by  a 
compensatory  reduction  of  the  renal 
output  as  it  is  in  the  healthy  or  the 
only  slightly-ill  child,  in  whom  a  nega- 
tive balance  often  exists.  Doubtless 
abnormally  increased  quantities  of 
water  are  given  off  by  the  lungs.  Aa 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  salts  by  the 
boB-el,  a  greatly  increased  excretion  of 
ammonia  in  the  urine  follows,  a  con- 
dition of  relative  acidosis.  The  alkalies 
..     ,.     _  ,        , ,  are  lost,  in  part  by  increased  secretion, 

tia.  7B.— Eitrcme  form  of  dwomposition.  j  ■  _1  i     ■       .L 

and  are,  in  part,  consumed  m  the 
necessary  neutralization  of  the  great  quantity  of  acids  formed  by  fermen- 
tation. To  cover  these  losses,  the  storage  depots  of  the  body  are  drawn 
upon.  When  these  are  exhausted,  those  stored  in  the  constant  constituents 
of  the  organism  must  provide  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  and  salts 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  cell  substances.  In  addition  to  this,  an  actual 
inanition  also  ensues.  The  carbohydrates  and  fats  arc  fonnenled  in  large 
quantities;  the  acids  of  fermentation  prevent  the  normal  splitting  of  the 
sugar  preparatory  to  absorption;  and  as  a  result  of  the  violent  peristalsis 
large  quantities  of  food  material  pass  through  the  intestine  entirely  un- 
changed.    To  this  is  often  added  the  semi-starvation    of  underfeeding 
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usually  adopted  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  "dccompositioD"  of  the 
more  importaat  organs  finally  lead-"  to  so  great  an  alteration  of  their  cell 
conditions  and,  in  consequence,  of  their  functional  activitie?,  that  not  only 
because  of  the  continued  diairhtea,  but  even  after  this  has  disappeared, 
the  normal  internal  metabolism  can  no  longer  be  maintained  and  an  auto- 
intoxication results  which  produces  the  terminal  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cases  of  decompoeition  of  purely  alimentary  origin  are  probably  found 
in  new-bom  and  very  young  infanta  only.  In  older  children  the  infectious 
influence  takes  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  etiology.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  frequent  starvation  periods  employed  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
diarrhoea,  which  undermine  the  strength  of  the  patient  more  and  more. 
Such  starvation  cause  recurrences  even  in  cases  on  the  road  to  recovery  and 
are  often  to  be  blamed  for  the  fatal  termination.  In  fact,  numerous  factors 
are  combined  in  the  pathogenesis  of  decomposition. 

Course. — In  youi^  infants  the  course  is  often  uninterrupted,  the  fatal 
outcome  occurring  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  at  the  most.    In  older  children, 


Fio.  80- — DuodeiuJ  ul«T  in  dBcanirioaitiDa.    Fatal  faDmoRhtie  D^eixrred  from  tbi«  laion 
(Berlin  Childien'a  Aayliun). 

periods  of  improvement  and  periods  of  decline  alternate.  Serious  catas- 
trophies  may  occur  anywhere  along  the  course.  In  this  manner,  we  may 
have  an  illness  of  weeks'  duration,  with  exacerbations  and  ameliorations. 
The  intestinal  processes  determine  the  occurrence  of  such  remissions.  As 
long  as  the  stools  are  infrequent  and  formed,  the  weight  remains  stationary 
or  there  may  even  be  shght  gains.  As  soon  as  diarrhoea  again  appears, 
there  is  actual  loss  of  body  substance,  A  sudden  change  in  the  disease- 
picture  is  often  brought  about  by  hemorrhage  from  the  peptic  duodenal 
ulcers,  which  are  generally  fatal.  The  etiology  of  these  lUcers  is  not  known. 
The  termination  of  unfavorable  cases  is  attended  by  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms. In  many  children,  a  narcosis  develops  with  an  absence  of  reflexes, 
general  torpidity — and  subnormal  temperature  continuing  for  a  number  of 
days.  Others  die  with  the  appearance  of  symptoms  which,  with  or  without 
fever,  resemble  thope  of  alimentary  intoxication.  Sudden  death  in  collapse, 
in  consequence  of  some  exciting  influence  or  after  several  hours  of  hunger,  may 
occur.    Complicating  infections  tend  materially  to  increase  the  death-rate. 
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The  progno^  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  dietetic  treatment. 
If  errors  are  avoided  and  the  treatment  is  Instituted  early  enough,  even  the 
extreme  cases  may  be  saved.  If,  however,  the  loss  of  we^bt  exceeds  one- 
third  of  the  origiiial  body-weight  (the  so-called  Quest's  quotient),  recovery 
is  apparently  impossible. 

DiagnosU. — The  diagnosia  of  severe  cases  is  clearly  given  by  the 
clinical  picture.  The  mistake  of  confusing  the  symptomatic  emaciation  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  leading  to  cachexia,  or  the  weight-loss  of 
severe  starvation,  must  be  avoided  by  careful  examination  and  a  study  of 
the  history.  In  milder  forms,  the  difTerentiation  from  dystrophy  and  simple 
dyspepsia,  without  destructive  losses,  is  of  so  much  greater  importance  since 
the  treatment  indicated  for  these  conditions,  viz;  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates 
and  a  period  of  Etarvation,  may  cause  serious  injury  in  children  suffering 
with  decomposition.  Id  such  cases,  the  history  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Repeated  diarrhces,  loss  of  weight,  in  contrast  to  the  stationary 
weight  incident  to  non-development  in  djTitrophy,  or  in  infective  fever  of 
varyir^  degree,  are  suggestive  evidences  of  decomposition.  A  final  con- 
clusion must  be  reached  by  the  reaction  of  the  patient  to  the  prescribed  diet. 
If  with  a  fairly  plentiful  diet,  the  paradoxical  reaction  (diarrhcea,  loss  of 
weight,  occasional  fever,  etc.),  occurs  definitely  and  severely,  the  diagnosis 
of  decomposition  is  certain. 

Treatment — For  the  cure  of  decomposition,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fermentation  which  causes  a  continuance  of  the  destructive  phenomena  be 
abated,  so  that  the  organism  may  again  retain  water  and  salts,  and  the 
d^cstion  may  again  take  care  of  the  organic  food-stuffs,  in  a  normal  maimer. 
Therefore,  the  same  problem  is  present  ae  in  dyspepsia  and  one  might  be 
incUned  to  inaugurate  the  same  treatment  as  it  demands;  that  is,  a  period 
of  starvation,  followed  by  a  gradually  increasing  use  of  suitable  food  mix- 
tures. Infact,  this  procedure  is  frequently  adopted.  One  must  realize,  how- 
ever, that  success  cannot  rightly  bo  expected,  save  in  a  certain  number, 
only,  of  older  infants;  and  among  these  only  in  cases  where  the  debility 
has  not  advanced  too  far.  For  the  methods  recommended  in  dy»- 
trophy  are  absolutely  contraindicated  by  the  principles  of  treatment  in 
any  severe  form  of  decomposition.  These  principles  are  (1)  that  the  child 
with  decomposition  must  not  be  starved;  (2)  that  the  child  should  be  put  to 
the  breast,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  artificial  feeding,  under  prevailing 
methods,  will  rapidly  and  progressively  aggravate  the  disease. 

In  children  with  severe  disturbances  of  nutrition,  the'dangers  of  a  star- 
vation period  are  very  much  greater  than  in  well  infanta  or  those  with 
slight  disturbances.  Hunger  causes  much  more  rapid  loss  of  weight,  marked 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  subnormal  temperature  and  collapse  and  occasionally 
death.  Repeated  starvation  periods  at  short  intervals  are  especially 
dangerous.  The  second  or  third  such  period  is  usually  fatal  (Fig.  81).  The 
special  emphasis  laid  upon  this  point  is  necessary  because  starvation  treat- 
ment is  still  very  much  in  vogue  and  is  recommended  in  text-books.  Aside 
from  the  above,  it  is  further  true  that  subjecting  the  patient  suffering  from 
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decomposition  to  hunger  periods  can  only  result  in  a  further  loss  of  strength. 
Persifltent  underfeeding  makes  the  prognosis  very  grave  even  in  caaes  in 
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which  there  was  aome  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  essential  that  the  calorie 
requirement  be  supplied  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatment.  In  the 
large  majority  of  the  cases,  this  is  not  possible  with  the  customary  arli6cial 
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foods  and,  for  this  reafoa,  breast-milk  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  forms 
of  food. 

In  the  use  of  breast-milk,  certain  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 
and  first,  the  matter  of  dosage.  The  curative  influence  of  breanUmilk, 
apparently  due  to  the  constituents  of  the  whey,  is  not  at  first  so  active  aa  to 
preclude  the  injurious  effect  due  to  the  fermentation  of  its  large  amounts  of 
sugar  and  fat.  This  danger  is  increased  as  more  food  is  token;  yet  if  too 
little  is  given,  the  danger  of  rcnew'cd  injury  from  inanition  again  confronts 
us.  The  best  plan  is  to  give  a  daily  total  of  200-300  c.c.  (7-10  ounces)  without 
any  preceding  starvation  period.  It  is  better  to  give  the  breast-milk  from  % 
bottle  so  as  to  relieve  the  weakened  child  of  the  labor  of  sucking.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  food,  large  quantities  of  water  sweetened  with  benzosulphinidum 
(saccharin)  should  be  given.  Eight  to  ten  feedings  may  !«  offered  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  same  quantity  in  small 
doses  is  lere  liable  to  cause  injury  than  in  large  ones.  In  the  shortest 
possible  time,  about  every  other  day,  the  quantity  should  bo  increased 
until  by  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  100  calories  (130-150  cc),  per  kilo  of 
body-weight  are  being  given  and  in  less  frequent  feedings.  By  this  time,  the 
child  may  be  put  directly  to  the  breast. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  even  with  breast-milk  the  severer 
type  of  cases  will,  at  first,  fhow  an  aio^vation  of  symptoms;  the  patient 
becomes  more  pule  an<l  more  dull;  a  subnormal  temperature  and  a  slow 
pulse  may  appear;  while  the  loss  of  weight  continues.  Only  after  several 
days,  or  even  during  the  second  week,  does  the  weight-curve  become  station- 
ary and  the  other  sjTnptoms  begin  to  disappear  (Hg.  82). 

The  danger  of  breast-milk  feeding  u  greatly  reduced  and  favorable 
outcome  enhanced  by  adding  200  to  300  c.c.  of  buttennilk  or  fat-frcc  milk 
without  carbohydrate  addition  to  the  daily  allowance  of  mother's  milk  at 
the  outset.  This  prevents  the  continued  loi^s  of  weight  since  the  high  whey 
content  favors  water  retention.  As  the  amount  of  breast-milk  can  be 
increased,  the  additional  fat-frcc  milk  can  be  gradually  rc<]ueed.  It  is 
better,  however,  not  to  stop  it  entirely  for  slight  losses  of  weight  may  result. 

Now  follows  a  period  of  varying  duration,  sometimes  continued  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  weight  remains  stationary,  while  the  im- 
provement in  the  general  condition  cqntinues.  The  inexpericnood  advisor 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  is  not  good  and  recom- 
mends a  change.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  perioti  of  repair 
during  which  the  body  is  rr'building  without  being  able  to  attain  any 
appreciable  increase,  partly  l)ecausc  of  still  inadequate  absorptive  power 
and  partly  becau-so  breast^iilk,  poor  in  protein  and  salts,  affords  so  httle 
material  for  cell-growth.  Only  after  this  period  docs  an  increase  of  weight 
occur.  The  period  of  repair  may  l>e  shortened  by  giving  suitable  addi- 
tional food;  the  be.-<t,  probably,  being  buttennilk  to  whieh  carefully  regu- 
lated proportions  of  dextrin  and  maltose  preparations  or  malt  soup  are 
added.  This  supplemental  food  should  not  Ix?  given  Itefore  the  fourth 
week  and  then  at  only  one  meal  a  day.  The  addition  of  powdered  casein 
is  often  beneficial. 
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Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected  in  less  than  two  to  three  months. 
Xot  until  thif  period  of  lime  has  passed  should  a  i-etuni  to  artificial  food  be 
considered.  It  is  advisable  to  precede  the  discoatinuaacc  of  breast-milk 
ivith  small  artificial  Feedings,  for  there  may  be  an  idiosyncrasy  for  cow's 
milk.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  breast-milk  for  the  patient  suffering  from 
decomposition,  the  treatment  to  be  followed  should  be  that  recommended 
for  dyspepsia.  Buttermilk,  or  milk  poor  in  fat,  diluted  with  grueb  should 
receive  first  consideration.  But  while  with  breast-milk  the  intestine  soon 
recovers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  give  adequate  quantities  of 
Wd(ht.  w«ak. 


Stool.  . 
Fto.  St. — RaconiT  ol  linMoItlnompasilioD  lml«l  Kith  brMiI-millc.    AncsTstiOD  trhea  bnut- 
milk  WM  flrat  (ir«  iSdwd  by  ■ubDomiiil  Umpf ritun  kod  ditcurbanna  of  weicht.    Than  lor  two  •eeJu 

food,  the  slightest  increase  in  artiScialfeeding  may  produce  a  recurrence  of 
the  diarrhcea  or  an  entire  arrest  of  improvement.  No  gain  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  continuation  of  the  infant's  former  food,  or  from  the  feeding  of 
gruel  aoups,  which  are  hazardous  because  of  the  danger  of  inanition. 
The  prospect  of  good  results  under  artificial  feeding  especially  with  yt)unger 
children,  is  slight.  Recent  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  tho  pos- 
ttibility  of  recovery  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  use  of  protein-milk  or 
like  preparations. 

The  object  of  protein-milk  (Eiwciss  Milch),  is  to  avoid  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible the  occurrence  of  injurious  acid  fermentation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  reduction  of  the  milk-sugar  content  of  the  milk  by  a  dilution  of 
whey,  which,  in  itself,  improves  the  tolerance  of  the  intestine  for  sugar,  and 
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by  the  subsequent  addition  of  lat^  quantities  of  protein  which  tend  to 
counteract  the  acid  fermentation  by  the  development  of  an  alkahn  reaction. 

This  preparation  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  One  litre  (1  quart) 
of  milk  is  warmed  over  a  water-bath  to  98°  F.  and  curdled  with  one  table- 
spoonful  essence  of  pepsin.  The  whey,  containing  the  sugar,  is  separated 
from  the  curd  by  straining  through  cheese  cloth  (one-half  hour).  The  curd, 
mixed  with  one-half  litre  (1  pint),  of  water,  is  then  rubbed  through  a  fine 
wire  milk  strainer  two  or  three  times  without  excessive  pressure;  and  to  it 
one-half  litre  (1  pint),  of  good  buttermilk  is  added.  Finally  the  required 
amount  of  a  malto-dractrin  preparation  (dextri-maltose),  is  added  and  the 
mixture  is  broi^t  to  the  boilii^  point  stirring  constantly.  The  curd  should 
not  form  lumps,  the  mixture  resembling  a  very  thin  porridge  when  shaken. 

The  preparation  is  sterilized  by  boiling  with  constant  enei^etic  stirring, 
which  is  beat  done  with  a  "  Dover"  ^-beater.  If  insufEciently  stirred,  the 
protein  becomes  tough  and  the  mixture  is  useless. 

Separate  feedings  must  be  warmed  gradually  and  high  temperatures 
should  be  avoided.*  BenzoEulphinidum  (aaccharin),  may  be  added  to 
sweeten. 

Proteimnilk  contains  3  per  cent,  casein;  2.5  per  cent,  fat;  1.4  per  cent, 
sugar  of  milk;  and  about  0.5  per  cent.  aafa.  lbs  food  value  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty  calories  per  htre. 

A  number  of  food  mixturee  based  upon  the  principle  of  protein-milk  have 
been  devised.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  some  of  these  have  the  cer- 
tain effect  of  the  original  protein-milk.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned: 
larosan  and  protolac,  casein  calcium  preparations.  Twenty  grams  (2-3 
ounces),  of  this  are  added  to  one  litre  (1  quart),  of  equal  parts  whole  milk 
and  water.  Feer's  prctein-cream-milk  is  prepared  by  adding  50  grams  of 
20  per  cent,  cream,  10-50  grams  dextri-maltose,  and  15  grama  calcium 
caseinate  to  500  c,c.  (1  pint),  of  whole  milk  and  600  c.c.  (18  ounces)  of 
water.  The  protein-milk  iteelf  may  be  most  easily  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Engel  or  those  of  Mueller-Kran.  Engel  accomplishes  the 
fine  division  of  casein  which  is  so  important,  by  using  a  special  rennet 
tablet  to  curdle  the  milk  after  it  has  been  boiled.  Unfortunately,  the 
coagulation  is  not  always  complete  with  these  tablets;  Mueller  and  Kran, 
therefore,  recommend  the  following  process:  MLx  one  litre,  (1  quart),  of 
buttermilk  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  boil  and  make  up  to  two  litres 
(2  quarts),  with  water,  I^t  the  mixture  f  tand  for  thirty  minutes  until  the 
casein  settles  to  the  bottom.  Remove  1125  c.c.  (36  ounces),  of  the  fluid 
from  the  top  by  means  of  a  dipper.  To  the  remainder  add  125  c.c.  (SM 
ounces)  of  20  per  cent,  cream  and  make  up  to  a  litre  again  with  water. 

Theadvantageof  protein-milk  feeding  hes  in  the  fact  that  a  return  to  the 
full  amount  of  nourishment  required  may  be  made  more  rapidly  than  with 

*  Difficulty  is  frequently  experienewl  in  the  preparation  of  prolein-milk.  In  a  poor 
preparation,  the  curative  action  is  oflen  lost,  the  child  refuses  il.  or  quite  frequently 
vomJtinR  results,  ^or  this  reason,  it  has  been  prepared  commercially  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  powdered  form. 
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any  other  food,  n-ithout  causing  a  recurrence  of  the  fermentation  processes. 
Tbe  danger  of  inanition  is  thus  excluded  and  repair  is  hastened. 

In  early  decomposition  and  in  dyspepsia  it  is  customary  to  begin,  after 
twelve  hours  of  starvation,  by  giving  300  c.c.  (10  ounces),  of  food,  with  at 
least  3  per  cent,  or  even  5  per  cent,  dcxtri-maltosc,  in  five  or  six  feedings. 
Milk-sugar  is  not  advisable,  nor  is  the  cane-eugar  likely  to  produce  good 
results.    The  additional  fluid  required  is  given  in  the  form  of  weak  tea. 

The  quantity  of  protein-milk  is  increased  in  the  succeeding  days  without 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  stools,  giving  an  additional  100  c.p.  every 
second  day,  or  even  more  frequently  if  the  stools  are  formed,  until  a  daily 
total  of  180-200  c.c.  per  kilo  is  reached.    The  total  feeding  should  not  exceed 


_,, .       .. MmiKnition  on  protein  milk  (biMkJ.    Rapid  diMpp«»nc* 

at  [  +  )  Kith  the  appunnce  ol  >oap  atooli   (Dl  while  Ibe  weight  remaine  atationarv, 
urbed  (Towth  on  J^ovy  milk  miiCure.  " 

1000  e,c.  In  typical  cases,  the  dry-soap  stool  is  formed  on  the  first  oi  second 
day;  the  weight  soon  remains  stationary,  and  the  child  is  movii^  on  to 
uninterrupted  recovery  (Fig.  S3). 

\Mien  the  quantity  of  food  has  been  brought  up  to  the  required  amount, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  stools  arc  infrequent  or  still  numerous,  the 
addition  of  carbohydrates  should  bo  mnde  and  increased  gradually  to 
five  per  cent.  If  possible,  the  carbohydrate  addition  is  increased  up  to  five 
percent,  in  the  course  of  ten  dayc.  If  the  weight  remains  stationary  and  the 
stools  are  homogeneous,  even  though  they  are  not  formed,  the  sugar  may 
be  increased  to  even  more  than  6-10  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent, 
carbohydiates  in  the  fonn  of  flour  may  be  added. 

In  advanced  caaes  of  decomp>osition,  the  intestine  must  be  emptied  aa 
rapidly  as  possible.     In  spite  of  the  danger  ol  slarvation,  a  hinder  period 
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ot  from  MX  to  twelve  hours  cannot  be  avoided.  After  this  200-300 
c.c.  of  protcin-mtik  is  to  be  given  in  frequent  feedings  (eight  to  ten  in  num- 
ber), during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  with  a  rapid  iacreai*e  in  the  quantity 
of  food  and  a  dccieasc  in  the  number  of  feedings;  to  which,  nithinaweek, 
carbohydrates,  in  quickly  increased  amounts,  should  be  added.  If  the  loaa 
of  wei^t  does  not  cease  within  the  first  three  or  four  daj-s  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  Bubnormal  temperature  and  exhaustion,  even  though  the  stools 
are  frequent,  the  carbohydrates  should  be  further  increased,  in  the  effort 
to  stop  the  condition. 

Treated  in  this  manner,  the  number  of  unsatisfactory  cases  is  happily 
a  small  one.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  save  children  in  whom  the  ter- 
minal comatose  symptoms  have  developed.  Experience  has  shown  that 
several  common  mistakes  are  made  in  the  treatment  with  piolein-milk, 
which  are  responsible  for  seeming  failures.  They  all  arise  from  further 
injury  to  the  patient  through  inanition  or  carbohydrate  starvation.  Among 
these  errors  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  the  too  gradual  increase  of  quantity, 
thereby  lengthening  unduly  the  period  of  underfeeding  and  aggravatii^c  the 
condition;  (2)  the  tardy  addition  of  the  carbohydrates  and  their  uae  in 
insufficient  quantity;  (3)  an  arrest  of  the  increase  of  food  quantity  and 
especially  of  the  carbohydrates  when  the  stools  do  not  immediately  improve; 
(4)  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  food  and  particularly  of  the  carbohydrate 
when  diarrhoea  reappears,  or  when  temperature  riset*,  or  a  loss  of  weight 
occurs.  All  these  errors  arc  to  be  avoided.  Only  when  a  sudden  decline 
in  weight  occurs  and  severe  diarrhcea  sets  in,  should  the  volume  of  the  food 
be  sUghtlyTwiuced  and  the  carbohydrate  lowered  to  three  per  cent.,  juSt  as  is 
often  necessary  in  dyspepsia  or  intoxication.  After  the  disappearance  of 
these  symptoms,  the  return  to  full  feeding  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  feeding  the  protein-milk  the  food-stuffs  arc  less  frequently 
responsible  for  such  remissions  than  are  the  accidental  infections. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  treatment  with  protein-milk, 
tendencies  to  temporary  ^sgravation,  similar  to  those  which  occur  when  the 
infant  is  fed  upon  breast-milk,  occur;  but  (his  should  not  hinder  us  from 
increasing  the  quantity  of  food.  Rapid  improvement  usually  follows,  pro- 
\'ided  enough   carlx>hydratc  is  supplied. 

Protein-milk  feeding  may  be  continued  for  six  to  eight  weeks  in  young 
infants;  in  older  children  from  four  to  six  weeks.  After  these  periods,  the 
repair  of  the  disease  condition  will  have  pnwrefised  so  far  that  milk  mix- 
tures, suited  to  the  age  of  the  child,  will  t)c  taken  care  of.  It  is  best  to  dis- 
continue the  protein-milk  at  once,  replacing  all  the  feedings  with  milk 
mixtures.  If  a  relapse  occurs,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  return  to  the  protein- 
milk  treatment. 

In  a  child  who  has  suffered  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  wo  may !»  assured 
of  a  complete  recovery  only  when  through  a  sustained  period  of  feeding 
ivith  ordinary  milk-mixtures,  within  anonniil  range  of  quantity,  the  devel- 
opment continues  its  unintcrrupte<l  course  (Fig.  83). 

In  the  child  with  decomposition,  medication  is  necesearj-  only  when  a 
tendency  to  collapse  occurs.    Stimulants  may  be  used,  e.  g.,  citrated  caffein; 
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caffeia  with  sodium  bcnzoate,  in  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  solution,  teoBpoonfut 
dosee,  four  to  five  times  daily;  camphor,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  oti,  five 
to  ten  minims  subcutaneously,  every  two  hours;  brandy,  ten  drops,  several 
times  a  day.  During  the  early  period  of  the  illness,  artificial  heat,  by  mcane 
of  hot  water  bottles  or  warm  ba'hs,  Se^-W"  C.  (M'-KW'  F.)  ahoiUd  be 
applied;  or,  if  possible,  the  child  may  be  kept  in  an  incubator.  Care  should 
he  taken  to  avoid  overheating,  for  the  child  with  decomposition  is  especially 
prone  to  heat  injury.  The  attempt  to  replace  losses  of  water  by  means  of 
normal  salt  solution  is  not  cflieaciouB  in  this  condition,  because  the  salt 
docs  not  cause  water  retention,  and  because,  in  decomposition,  it  may 
produce  edema. 

For  bemorrhafie  from  duodenal  ulcers,  the  treatment  recommended  for 
bleeding  of  the  new-bom  in  that  section,  is  effective. 

B.  NtmunoNAL  Disturbances  with  Toxic  Manifestations 
I.  Acute  Dyspepaa 

SynqitomB. — Acute  dyspepsia  is  distinguished  from  the  dj-speptic  form 
of  dystrophy  by  its  sudden  onset  and  severe  clinical  manifestations.  An 
infant  that  has  been  doing  very  well  and  apparently  is  developing  normally, 
suddenly  develops  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing may  precede  the  more  marked  signs,  but  verj-  soon  the  bowels  become 
extremely  looae.  The  stools  are  watery  with  much  gas  and  frequent.  The 
intensity  of  the  diarrhoea  is  usually  greater  than  in  the  chronic  dyspepsia. 
In  other  respects,  the  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  rather  one  of 
degree  only.  All  the  symptoms  of  chronic  dyspepda  are  also  seen  in  the 
acute,  but  are  more  severe.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  alimentary  fever 
which  may  be  very  high  in  the  acute.  Because  of  the  greater  severity  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  forerunner  of 
intoxicatiou  and  treated  as  such.  Improper  treatment  very  frequently  com- 
pletes the  transition. 

The  remaining  symptomatoI<^y,  metabolism  and  pathogenesis  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  dystrophy  with  dyspepsia, 

Eti<d(^. — In  most  cases,  a  parenteral  infection  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  sudden  disturbance.  When  no  infectious  process  can  be  demon- 
stmted  the  cause  may  lie  in  an  excess  of  carbohydrate  in  the  mixture  or  may 
be  foimd  in  a  sudden  overfeeding. 

Diagnosis. — The  question  whether  the  sudden  serious  condition  arises 
in  a  previously  normal  infant  or  whether  it  is  an  exacerbation  of  an  old  dis- 
turbance of  the  nutritional  function,  or  whether  the  patient  is  one  pf  the  not 
uncommon  constitutionally  "tropho-Iabile"  infants,  must  be  carefully  an- 
swered, for  the  treatment  depends  entirely  upon  this. 

Prognosis. — The  result  of  proper  dietetic  treatment  in  a  child  that  has 
been  well  up  to  the  time  of  the  acute  attack  is  good.  In  very  young  infants, 
the  danger  of  transition  into  decomposition  is  constantly  present.  In  older 
children,  the  possibility  of  tran.'ution  into  chronic  dyspeptic  dystrophy  must 
be  kept  in  mind. 
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Treatment. — In  the  acute  fonn  of  dyspepsia  in  previously  healthy  chil- 
dren the  treatment  may  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  an 
uninjured  tolerance  and  that  the  cause  of  the  sudden  diarrticea  is  due  to  an 
acute  discrepancy  betnTcn  the  food  ingested  and  the  metabolic  capacity. 
In  such  a  case,  rapid  recovery  may  be  expected  after  a  abort  period  of  free 
purgation.  Accordin^y,  the  following  procedure  is  reconuuended  for  the 
tj~pical  case.  (1)  A  starvation  period  of  not  more  than  six  to  tn'elve  hours. 
During  this  time  liberal  amounts  of  n-ater  sweetened  with  benzosulphiiiidum 
(saccharin)  are  given.  The  empt^Hng  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  may  be 
made  more  complete  by  the  use  of  gastric  lavage  and  high  cnemata.  If  the 
diarriuea  is  moderate,  castor  oil,  one  tablespoonful  may  be  indicated.  (2) 
After  this,  the  food  is  ^ain  given  but  in  greatly  reduced  amounts.  Usually 
oikly  about  one-third  of  the  caloric  requirement  is  supplied.  Large  amounts 
oS  fluids  are  eaential  and  the  quantity  may  be  made  up  by  diluting  the  food 
or  by  gi\'ing  water  flavored  mth  tea  and  snTetencd.  (3)  Rapid  increase  of 
the  food  quantity  should  follow,  so  that  the  full  requirement  is  again  given 
by  the  second  or  third  day.  The  underfeeding  period  must  be  limited  to  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

As  to  the  food,  it  must  remembered  that  the  diarrhcea  will  disappear  no 
matter  wiiat  food  ts  used,  if  the  quantity  is  small  enough.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  food  that  caused  the  disturbance  is  continued.  As  in  chronic 
d>iq)epsia,  however,  those  mixtures  containing  the  less  fermentable  carbo- 
hydrates give  more  certain  results.  But  the  carbohydrate  additions  carmot 
be  omitted  entirely  except  for  a  ver>'  short  period  trf  time.  Mixtures  high 
in  fats  are  contraindicated  because  of  the  unfavorable  action  of  fatty  acids 
on  the  intestine  already  injured  bj-  the  fermentation.  Accordingly,  in 
mild  cases  the  feeding  is  best  begun  with  a  simple  gruel,  to  nliich  may  be 
added  smaQ  amounts  of  partially  skimmed  milk  with  the  addition  trf  a  less 
fermentable  carbohydrate  using  flour,  dextrinized  flour,  maltose  and  dex- 
trin preparation  but  no  milk-sugar.  Stdnmicd  lacUc-acid  milk  or  butter- 
milk is  useful,  and  calcium  caseinate  may  be  of  benefit.  Proteio-milk  is 
e^ieciallygood.  In  fact  the  foods  used  in  the  chronic  form  of  dyspepsia  are 
also  indicated  in  the  acute  stage. 

Gruels  or  flour  soups  may  be  used  in  infants  older  Uian  three  months. 
Se^-eral  objections  can  be  raiaf^  against  this  treatment,  however.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  distinct  danger  of  qualitati\-e  inanition  (flour-feeding 
injurj)  due  to  the  lack  of  protein  and  fat.  and  the  danger  that  the  food  will 
be  continued  lonpcr  than  was  inU-nded.  In  the  second  place,  the  change  to 
a  mLxlurc  containing  milk  is  often  vpr>-  tlifiicult  because  of  the  recurrence  of 
diarrhoea  when  even  small  amounts  of  milk  are  added.  If  the  gruel  treat- 
ment is  used,  it  is  well  to  add  a  small  amoimt  of  calcium  caseinate  and  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  niojit  broth  for  the  minor.d  s;ilts,  and  ev-en  then  the  mixture 
must  not  be  continued  for  more  xhan  ihreo  or  four  da>-s>, 

C.ises  troaietl  accordinc  to  the  alwve  inethi^d  of  procedure  rBco\-cr 
rapidly  iFig.  84">.  .\ftPr  a  sharp  d.ilino  of  the  weicht-curve,  as  a  result 
of  the  star\-ation  period,  the  line  iinuhially  U-eomos  less  steep  and  after  a 
day  or  so  remains  stalion-irj'.     Ax  the  t^ainc  time,  the  temperature  also 
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becomes  normal  and  the  stools,  less  frequent,  are  more  formed.  As  aeon  as 
the  caloric  requirement  is  completely  covered,  the  weight  increaaea.  At 
times  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more  carbohydrate  to  produce  an  increase, 
and  this  may  be  done  even  though  the  stools  are  not  entirely  formed  and 
still  more  frequent  than  normal.  If  improvement  is  delayed,  or  there  is  still 
some  loss  of  weight,  no  further  time  can  be  lost  before  instituting  the  treat- 
ment for  the  severe  forms  of  d>-strophy  vdih  dyspepsia,  or  for  decomposition. 
No  greater  harm  can  befall  these  patients  than  persisting  in  underfeeding. 
In  those  forms  of  acute  dyspepsia  arising  from  parenteral  infection,  such 
as  coryza  or  grippe,  strenuous  interference  is  contraindicated  and  the  case 
should  be  treated  expectantly.  As  long  as  the  infection  does  not  produce 
marked  loss  of  weight,  it  will  hardly  be  found  necessary  to  change  the  food. 


?'in.  St.— Dyapepaik  with  ■limenUry  ftvtr  altar  feediai  vitli  soceUned  butt«tnllk. 
Typiol  eou«e  of  recovery.     +  -  [wtbolaaic  •tool :  I  -  notnuJ  •tool. 

After  the  infection  lias  disappeared,  the  digestive  function  frequently  returns 
to  normal  without  therapeutic  alterations  of  the  diet.  Only  when  there  arc 
severe  losses  of  weight,  or  when  the  diarrhoea  persists  aft«r  the  infection 
has  been  overcome,  will  it  be  necessary  to  institute  the  procedure  described. 
IL  Intoxication 

(AUMENTARY   TOXICOSIS,    EnTERO-CaTARRII,    ChOL£RA    INFANTUM,    EtC.) 

Intoxication  may  arise  gradually  from  the  acute  form  of  dyspepsia,  or  it 
tna,y  at  any  time  appear  as  an  acute  catastrophy  in  the  chronic  course  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  type  of  dystrophy  or  decomposition.  Furthermore,  it 
may  occasionally  develop  repeatedly  in  the  same  infant.  In  the  previously 
comparatively  normal  child,  the  development  of  intoxication  requires  a 
rather  severe  injury,  but  In  infants  with  decomposition,  a  very  slight  irreg- 
ularity of  the  diet  or  a  mild  added  infection  brings  on  the  dire  symptoms 
very  quickly. 
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Symptoms. — The  first  sign  of  the  toxic  action  of  food  is  the  fever.  In  ite 
mildest  foniiB  there  is  a  slight  rise  aliovo  the  daily  maximum  of  tempera- 
ture;  at  other  times,  subfebrile  temperatures  are  seen;  or  even  high  fever 
may  occur. 

Alimentary  fever,  with  dj-spcptic  stools  continuing  for  a  long  period, 
may  bo  the  only  symptom  of  the  toxic  nature  of  the  disturbance.  Thia 
condition  does  not  necessarily  preclude  increase  of  wx^ight.  In  nioet  caecs, 
however,  additional  indications  are  seen,  such  as  loss  of  n-eight,  weakness, 
and  eyinpfoma  of  disorder  of  the  kidney.  From  these  prodromes,  complete 
intoxication  may  develop  more  or  less  rapidly  and  even  acutely. 

Typical  an<l  fully  developed  alimentary  intoxication  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  symptoms:    T'evcr,  collapse,  severe  diarrhoea,  disturbances 
of  the  sensorium,  sighing  respira- 
tion,  albuminuria,   casts,   glyco- 
suria,  leucocytosLs,   and  abrupt 
loss  of  weight.    Disturbance  of 
the  sensorium  is  seen  early,  in  the 
form  of  abnormal  lassitude  and 
drowsiness.     The  patient  is  un- 
usually quiet  and  lies  very  still 
or  relapses  rapidly  into  lethargj' 
after   being   aroused.     When  he 
opens   his  e^'es,  the  look  seems 
vacant  and  can  be  engaged  only 
with  extreme  difficulty.    The  us- 
ually lively  expression  is  covered 
byamask-likestare.  Slightshad- 
ows  lie  about  the  eyes.    In  place 
oftlie  ordinarily  rapid  movements 
of  the  healthy  child,  infrequent, 
*"'"t'ndfc^or.!rC'«r"'IlIl>?'iuS''lDt'iClau'i"'.'""      ^low,  listless,   apathetio  and  in- 
direct gestures  are  observed.  The 
normal  poac  of  the  liml>s  is  loplaeed  Ijv  unusual  attitudes  continued  for  a 
long  time  and  due  to  a  cataleptic  condition.    The  so-cdllcd  "boxer's  por- 
tion "  is  very  frequent  among  these  peculiar  poses  (Fig.  85). 

In  severe  caacs  true  coma  may  follow  this  stf^.  From  this  the  child 
awakens  with  severe  jactitation  and  loud  shrieks.  As  the  condition  pro- 
gresses, these  become  less  frequent  and  the  child  lies  moaning  in  a  deep 
stupor.  Convulsions,  other  symptoms  of  meningeal  and  cerebral  irritation 
and  paralyses  frequently  occur. 

Pyrexia  or  even  hj-porpjTPxia  is  common;  normal  or  subnormal  temper- 
atures occurring  only  in  children  with  decomposition  and  intoxication. 

The  respiration  is  of  that  peculiar  tj-pe  frequently  designated  as  "toxic 
breathing."  The  rhythm  is  long,  deep,  without  pause  and  of  increased 
rapidity,  at  times  resembling  that  of  the  "hunted  beast." 

During  the  prodromal  period,  the  stools  resemble  those  of  dyspepsia  or 
decomposition.    At  the  height  of  the  illness  they  become  very  numerous, 
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watery,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  wanting  in  substance  and  containing 
flakes  of  mucus.  The  reaction,  strongly  acid  in  the  beginning,  may  change 
to  an  alkalin  one  on  account  of  the  excessive  intestinal  secretion. 

Vomiting  is  frequent  and,  in  definitely  established  cases,  very  violent. 
It  may  take  so  important  a  place  in  the  symptom-complex  that  the  desig- 
nation of  diarrhcea  with  vomiting  is  probably  justified.     In  the  severest 
forms,  the  vomited  matter  consists  of 
dark,    "  coffee-grounds "    masses   which 
indicate  gastric  hemorrhage. 

Sharp  decline  in  the  weight-curve  is 
caused  by  the  excessive  loss  of  water. 
Five  hundred  to  one  thousand  grams 
(1-2  pounds)  or  more,  may  be  lost  in  a 
few  days.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and 
plastic,  60  that  if  pinched  the  impress 
remains  (Fig  86) ;  the  features  are  sharp 
and  the  fontanelle  sunken.  There  may 
be  muscular  hypertonicity  and  painful 
cramps  or  contractures,  especially  of  the 
leg  muscles. 

The  drying  out  of  the  tissues  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  collapse,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  small  pulse,  dull  and 
faint  heart  sounds,  and  cold  and  cyanotic 
extremities.  The  polycythtemia  pro- 
duced by  the  extraction  of  fluid  from 
the  blood  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
characteristic  pale  bluish-yellow  color  of 
the  skin.  The  urine  contains  albumin 
and  usually  much  sediment  with  hyalin 
and  granular  casts.  The  occurrence  of 
glycosuiia'  is  purely  dietetic;  that  is,  it 

disappears  upon  the  withdrawal  of  food.  _    _  _ 

The  sugar  in  the  urine  ia  of  the  form  f,q  m— Sev*rei!*hyd™tion,diowingthe 
ingested.  Wlien  the  infant  is  fed  mbt-  Tr<^«?!Jid  c^blid*'^''*  '^'"*'"''  *"''"""°- 
tures  containing  pugar  of  milk,  lactose 

and  galactose  are  foimd  in  the  urine;  with  other  foods,  other  sugars 
are  present. 

There  is  always  a  leuoocytosis,  the  maximum  count  being  as  high  as 
thirty  thousand. 

In  severe  cases,  fat  sclerema,  that  peculiar  hardening  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  beginning  on  the  legs  and  buttocks  and  finally  extending 

'  The  demonstration  of  sugar  in  the  infunt's  uripe  if  not  a  simple  matter.  In  doulit- 
ful  caws,  the  osaaonc  test  should  Ih;  used,  in  addition  lo  the  Tronimer's  and  Nylander's 
te»ts.  la  the  Troinmer's  teat  the  urine  should  bo  Iwilcd  for  quite  a  long  time.  Hi  nee  the 
cuprous  oxide  is  not  precipitated,  in  the  presence  of  mueh  ammonia,  by  simply  heating- 
The  exact  identification  of  the  sugar  can  be  made  only  by  micnMcopic  study  of  the  pre- 
cipitated oeaionc. 
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over  the  whole  body,  may  develop.  The  nature  of  this  change  hao  not  been 
deteimincd.  The  explanation,  formerly  given,  of  a  solidification  of  the 
infantile  fat  of  high  melting  point  by  the  subnormal  temperatures,  is  coo- 
tradicted  by  clinical  observations. 

The  large  number  of  symptoms  sufsests  the  complexity  of  the  disease. 
The  clinical  picture  is  varied  by  the  prominence  of  one  or  another  indication 
in  the  symptom-complex.  Soporific,  choreiform  and  cerebral  types  may  be 
differentiated;  the  latter  probably  corresponds  to  the  hydrocephaloid  type 
of  the  older  authorities. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — The  structural  changes  are  not  great  and  do  not 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  severe  clinical  findings.  A  seious  or  sero- 
hemorrhagic catarrhal  condition  is  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 
The  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  tough  bloody  mucus.  The 
intestinal  walls  are  injected,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  edematous.  In  the 
jejunum,  there  is  a  disseminated  macular  hypenemia,  with  punctate  or 
streaked  hemorrhages.  Peyer's  patches  are  swollen  and  surrounded  by  a 
slight  hyperemia.  Microscopically,  the  intestine  may  appear  practically 
normal.  More  frequently,  however,  we  see,  besides  a  round  cell  infiltration, 
mucoid  degeneration  of  the  goblet  cells.  In  severe  cases  there  is  destruction 
and  marked  loss  of  epithelium.  In  other  organs,  mild  parenchymatous 
changes  occur.  In  the  liver,  a  capillary  hypenemia  is  a  common  occurrence 
and  degeneration  of  the  endothelial  and  liver  cells  is  noted.  Hyperacidity 
of  the  liver  tissues  and  of  the  muscular  tissues  may  l>e  demonstrated  by 
special  staining  methods. 

Etidt^. — The  great  resemblance  of  these  symptoms  to  those  of  real 
cholera  and  cholera  nostras  in  the  adult,  described  in  the  older  terminology, 
was  the  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  an  infectious  etiolt^or  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  infant.  Even  though  toxic  symptoms  may  raise  secondarily  in 
enteral  and  parenteral  infections  of  the  young  child,  this  explanation  is 
hardly  tenable.  Not  only  has  it  been  impossible  to  demonstrate  specific 
organisms,  but  the  most  careful  rlinical  observations  show  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  condition  of  aUmcntary  poisoning  in  which  the  question  of 
specific  pathf^cnic  germs  is  not  to  be  considered;  but  in  which  fermentation 
products  of  the  food  or  constituent  parts  of  the  food  itself  are  the  etiologic 
factors.  The  importance  of  preformed  poisons  in  the  food  (exogenous  milk 
decomposition),  must  also  be  excluded,  since  intoxication  may  arise  ftith 
absolutely  a.si'ptic  food. 

Cases  are  scon  in  which  the  symptom-complex  is  of  purely  alimentary 
origin.  In  other  and  probably  more  frequent  eases,  there  may  lie  a  mild 
infe<tive  proeess  causing  d>'apcptic  manifestations  from  which  the  intoxica- 
tion develops  lis  a  secondary  alimentary  complication.  After  the  infection 
has  I)een  relieved,  the  intoxication  persists  and  forms  the  essential  part  of 
the  picture.  A  third  large  group  shows  no  relation  to  the  feeding  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  purely  infectious. 

The  etiologic  r6Ie  played  by  the  food  iseon\nncingly8hownby  theresuUs 
of  the  n-ithdrawal  of  food  and  the  inauguration  of  the  water-diet  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.    In  all  pure  cases,  imcomplicate<l  by  infection,  we  olwerve 
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a  critical  drop  in  temperature  upon  the  cessation  of  feeding.  In  almost  alt 
such  cases,  which  are  not  in  extremia  a  critical  detoxication  also  occurs 
If  the  food  quantity  be  increased  too  rapidly  after  the  hunger  period, 
a  relapse  follows.  Thorough  investigations  have  shown  that  the  causation 
of  the  diarrhcea  and  the  fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  carbohy- 
drates of  the  food,  combined  with  the  whey  constituents  {Fig.  87),  If  these 
are  given  in  sufficiently  large  quantity,  their  pyrogenic  action  may  be  aug- 
mented by  the  toxic  effect.  Lai^  additions  of  fat  alone  may  exhibit  a 
toxic  action;  but  a  primary  fat  poisoning  is  possible  only  when  the  metabolic 
functions  have  been  previously  damaged  by  a  severe  sugar  injury,  or  by  an 
existing  decomposition,  or  by  severe  infection. 

The  Natubb  of  the  Toxic  Condition;  Its  Pathogenesis  and  Me- 
TABOUSU. — So  far  as  the  results  of  investigation  of  the  metabolism  go,  at 
present  they  show  that  intoxication  is  due  to  an  insufliciencyof  allof  theinter^ 


6%  Without.       -t-SiKV.  Without        -f  Sucu. 

Fto.  S7,— Alimentary  fever  duriac  buttermilll  Feeding,  produeed  by  Uie  ulditlaB  of  raair 
{■hulHl  days)  and  relieved  by  the  nmiHion  al  the  aucar. 

mediate  metabolic  processes,  in  which  the  evidences  of  acidosis  are  especially 
prominent.  The  present  knowledge  of  the  metabolism  of  these  severe  general 
disturbances  permits  the  following  Btatements  as  to  theetiology.  Thereis.no 
doubt,  a  far  reaching  injury  to  the  intestine  which  permits  abnormally  free 
osmosis  of  the  products  of  the  perverted  digestion  from  without  inward  and 
also,  unquestionably,  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  condition  ia 
caused  by  the  extreme  decomposition  of  the  ingested  food,  the  products  of 
which  affect  the  mucosa.  According  to  the  older  theory  this  abnormal  per- 
meability of  the  intestinal  lining  permits  the  absorption  of  bacterial  poisons, 
the  cause  of  the  fever  and  the  toxic  manifestations.  More  recently,  however 
the  blame  has  been  laid  on  the  sodium  salts,  sugar  and  protein,  for  clinical 
observation  on  the  pyret(^cnic  and  toxic  action  of  these  substances  make 
it  apparent  that  the  phj-sicochemical  disturbance  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  ia  possible  that  the  portal  blood  carried  to  the  liver  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  osmotic  imbalance,  this  injures  the  liver  cells  resulting  in  catabolic 
products  which  are  causative  factors  of  free  purgation.  Some  experimental 
foimdation  for  this  theory  has  been  brought  out.    If  the  diarrhcea  becomes 
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very  severe,  there  is  a  great  dehydration  and  ultimately  a  lack  of  water  to 
the  tissues.  In  such  a  condition  of  dehydration,  the  oxidation  prooeflasB 
would  naturally  be  impaired.  Very  probably  poisonous  derivatives  <tf  food 
proteins  or  ai  body  protein  cataboUam  carry  on  the  toxic  condition.  This 
would  place  great  empbaos  on  the  importance  of  the  acute  loss  of  water  in 
the  etiology  of  intoxication.  This  conception  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
detoxication  always  occurs  as  soon  as  water  retention  is  established. 

Diagnosis. — The  alimentary  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fever  due 
to  infection  in  that  it  is  always  abolished  when  food  is  withdrawn,  or  when 
a  marked  reduction  of  food  is  made.  In  a  general  way,  this  is  also  true  in 
case  (rf  alimentary  intoxication.  But  cases  with  severe  toxic  symptoms  are 
either  relieved  very  slowly  or  not  at  all  by  this  reduction.  Here,  no  doubt, 
the  continuation  oS  the  symptoms  is  duo  to  the  persisting  loss  criT  water.  If 
it  is  possible  to  cause  water  retention  detoxication  at  once  begins.  Theae 
obstinate  forms  are  unquestionably  ones  in  which  the  intoxication  is  com- 
plicated with  infection,  the  condition  being  infectious  rather  than  purdy 
alimentary.  In  other  cases  the  carbohydrate  and  salt  of  the  diet  are  so  low 
as  to  prevent  water  retention.  Hnally,  the  bowel  condition  may  be  so 
serious  that  the  cessation  of  feeding  alone  will  not  result  in  sufficient  repair 
to  prevent  further  loss  of  water. 

Progoosis. — The  prognosis  ia  influenced  leas  by  the  severity  of  the 
clinical  findings  than  by  the  duration  of  the  toxic  condition,  as  well  as  by  the 
status  of  the  chUd  at  the  incidence  of  the  intoxication.  Acute  attacks,  in 
previously  healthy  children,  frequently  encountered  in  those  who  are  overfed 
upon  buttermilk  with  large  additions  of  sugar,  if  promptly  and  en<!rgetically 
treated  by  correct  methods,  have,  in  ^ite  of  the  severity  of  symptoms, 
a  good  prognosis.  Long  duration  of  the  toxicods  is  naturally  detrimen- 
tal even  to  such  children.  A  clinically  mild  attack  of  intoxication  in 
children  suffering  with  decomposition  is  very  dai^^rous;  because  it  is  liable 
to  overcome  the  remaining  tolerance  and  because  the  unavoidable  hungei^ 
period  is  particularly  serious.  Every  infection  causes  an  irreparable  com- 
plication of  the  condition.  The  difficulty  of  dietetic  treatment  of  intoxication 
caused  by  infection  depends  (upon  the  severity  of  the  infection.  The 
weight-curve  gives  the  best  index  of  prognosis.  On  account  of  the  effect  of 
n-atcr  retention  upon  the  weight-curve,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave  the 
longer  the  time  required  to  bring  the  weight  to  the  horizontal. 

Treatment — In  severe  cases,  the  complete  withdrawal  of  food  for  the 
removal  of  toxic  conditions  cannot  be  avoided.  The  free  supply  of  fluids 
must  not  be  interrupted  and  this  Is  best  met  by  giving  lai^  quantities  of 
weak  tea.  Since  the  greater  danger  of  sugar  intoxication  is  avoided  by  dis- 
continuing all  other  feeding,  it  is  well  to  sweeten  the  tea  with  boniosulphi- 
nidum  Cs-iccharin). 

In  order  to  arrest  the  drying  out  process  as  speedily  as  possibis,  salt 
solutions  hnve  bren  recommended  instead  of  tea:  U-  (!.,  physiologic  salt 
solution,    HeimJohns'   solution     (XaCl    5.0,    NaHCO,   5.0,    Aq.  lOuO), 
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M^ty'fl  vegetable  bouillon,  or  Moro's  carrot  soup'].  All  of  these  solutioos 
have  the  disadvantage  of  frequently  prolonging  the  pyrexia  through  the 
pyogenic  action  of  the  salt.  In  certain  circumstances,  they  even  aggravate 
the  toxic  condition.  They  should,  therefore,  be  well  diluted  (1:2  water), 
and  should  be  employed  only  after  the  elimation  of  the  poison  has  b^^n. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  a  physiologic 
salt  solution,  if  contamination  of  the  water  is  avoided  by  distillation.  The 
0.3  per  cent,  solution  of  the  so-called  detoxicated  salt  solution  (7  gms.  NaCI, 
1  gm.  KCl  and  0.2  gm.  CaCl  in  1000  c.c.  water)  is  preferable  to  the  physio- 
logic solution.  This  solution  is  also  absorbed  very  rapidly  from  the  perito- 
neum and  may  be  given  under  conditions  of  ordinary  surgical  asepsis 
in  amounts  of  500  to  750  cc,  repeated  daily. 

The  intestine  may  be  emptied  rapidly  by  washing  the  stomach  and 
colon.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Cathartics  should  not 
be  used  in  severe  diarrhoea;  while  stimulants,  caffein  salts,  camphor, 
digalen,  H-1  drop  every  three  hours  jepinephrin,  1 :  1000, 0,5  c.c.  (7  minims) 
with  pituitrin  0.25  (grs.  ii)  intramuscularly  every  three  hours:  or  brandy 
cannot,  be  dispensed  with.  Tepid  baths  should  be  used  to  control  the  high 
temperature;  whilefrequentlyrepeated  cold  packs  should  bo  avoided  because 
of  the  danger  of  collapse.  If  the  skin  is  cool,  a  warm  mustard  bath  may  be 
considered.  Jactitation,  convulsions,  and  severe  attacks  of  pain  make  the 
exhibition  ot  narcotics  desirable ;  chloral,  however,  must  be  avoided  because 
it  may  produoe*a  soporific  condition  lasting  for  days.  Veronal  0.075- .015  gm. 
(1-3  grs.),  or  sodium  diethylbarbituate,  0.05-0.1  gm.  (1-2  grs.)  per  dose,  is 
better.  Stomach  washing  and  local  anesthetics  are  moat  useful  when  there 
is  vomiting.    (See  Pylorospaam.) 

In  favorable  cases  of  simple  intoxication,  the  poison  is  completely 
removed  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  of  starvation  (Fig.  88). 
Although  the  child  grows  weak  and  thin,  it  is  lively,  its  eyes  are  clear  and 
the  bowel  movements  are  less  frequent.  After  such  a  period  of  starvation, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  feeding  be  resumed.  The  prime  object  of 
treatment  should  be  to  keep  the  symptoms  of  intoxication  in  abeyance  by 
tiie  smallest  possible  amounts  of  food;  increasing  it  very  gradually  during 
the  first  few  days,  while  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquids  is  given. 

The  course  of  treatment  most  to  be  commended  is  the  feeding  of  breast- 
milk.  Even  with  this,  it  is  best  to  feed  small  quantities  frequently.  It  it 
well  to  begin  by  giving  the  child  5  c.c.  five  times  during  the  first  day,  10  c.e. 
five  times  or  5  c.c.  ten  times  on  the  second  day;  and  10  c.c.  ten  times  on  the 
third  day;  thereafter,  at  first  slowly,  and  then  more  rapidly,  giving  larger 
quantities  in  fewer  feedings.  The  sooner  the  danger  of  inanition  is  removed 
the  better;  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  an 
aggravation  of  the  condition  by  too  rapid  increase  of  food.  This  aggrava- 
tion is  shown  in  the  renewed  appearance  of  the  toxic  symptoms.    It  is  better 

•  Carrot  soup  is  prepared  as  follows:  One  pound  of  carrotn  Bcraped,  cut  into  small 
cubes  and  lioiled  one  to  two  hours.  The  soft  carrot  is  paswed  through  a  fine  sieve,  into 
bouillon  made  with  one  pound  of  beef  ia  one  litre  of  cold  water;  to  this  is  added 
one  Uaspoonful  of  table  salt. 
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to  feed  the  expressed  breast-milk  from  the  bottle  st  first;  and  often  it  is 
better  cold  thaa  warm.  After  a  few  days  of  feeding  by  this  method  the 
child  may  be  returned  to  the  breast. 

With  the  use  of  artificial  food,  detoxication  may  also  be  acoomplished  if 
small  enough  amounts  are  fed.  The  mixture  must  naturally  be  one  in  which 
there  is  a  minimum  of  fermentable  carbohydrate  and  one  which  affords  the 
maximum  water  retention.  A  food  containing  very  little  fat  and  sugar  and  a 
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liberal  amount  of  whey  fulfils  this  requirement  and  buttermilk  or  skimmed 
milk  without  additions,  are  ideal.  Whey  has  also  been  recommended  but 
has  QO  advantage  over  buttermilk.  It  is,  in  fact,  less  satisfactory  because  of 
the  lack  of  casein  which  counteracts  fermentation.  The  dosa^  and  number 
of  foedings  should  be  as  recommended  for  breast-milk.  Even  bcfoie  the 
weiRht-curve  becomes  stationary,  carbohydrate  may  be  added  and  then  the 
buttermilk  Knulually  replaced  by  a  whole  milk  mixture.  After  ttus,  the 
treatment  is  that  described  for  d>'H|K'|jsia. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  ijoiwm  \a  not  fully  eliminated,  cases  which 
were  formerly  classed  as  forms  of  mixed  alimentary  intoxication  and  infec- 
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tion,  or  those  which  should  be  included  in  the  severe  type  of  decomposition, 
the  feeding  must  approximate  that  recommended  above.  Further  star- 
vation undoubtedly  causes  death.  The  only  possibUity  of  recovery  lies  in 
giving  the  small  remnants  of  functional  ability  an  opportunity  to  recuperate 
with  a  dietary  as  large  as  they  can  utilize.  With  children  in  the  severer 
stages  of  decomposition  this  merely  prolongs  the  trouble,  while  with  infec- 
tions, on  the  other  band,  the  disorder  is  frequently  overcome  and 
convalescence  sets  in.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  rise  very  gradually  to  food 
quantities  which  are  just  sufficient  to  sustain  life  and  to  await  results. 
Hopeful  progress  with  these  children  may  be  expected  from  buttermilk  with 
th"  addition  of  breast-milk  or  protein-tiUIk,  with  a  five  per  cent,  carbohy- 
drate addition.  Protein-milk  in  itself  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  and 
may  be  used  without  fear,  if  given  in  the  same  dosage  reconmiended  for 
the  other  foods. 

INFECTION  AND  NUTRITION 

Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  greater  predisposition  of  the 
child  with  disturbance  of  nutrition  to  infections.  As  an  actual  fact, 
in  but  very  few  cases  does  the  disturbance  run  its  course  without  bac- 
terial complications.  Of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  the  infections  of 
the  skin,  furunculosis  and  other  pyrodennias,  phlegmons  and  erysipelas; 
next  in  frequency  are  diseases  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs;  sepsis  and 
pyemia  with  their  varied  courses  follow;  pyelocystitis,  otitis,  and  infections 
of  cerebral  localization  also  occur.  These  infections  are  not  only  incurred 
more  readily,  but  because  of  the  reduced  resistance  they  run  a  more  severe 
course,  tend  to  spread  and  may  become  serious.  A  furuncle  may  increase  to 
a  phlegmon  which  extends  with  remarkable  rapidity;  severe  pneumonia 
may  follow  la  grippe,  etc.  The  alow  healing  of  the  infected  wounds  in  nutri- 
tionally disturbed  children  is  very  noticeable. 

In  turn,  the  course  of  any  disturbance  of  nutrition  is  unfavorably  influ- 
enced by  each  infection.  A  further  reduction  of  functional  energy  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  intercurrent  injury.  Every  degree  of  effect  may  be 
noted,  according  to  the  resistance  of  the  patient  and  the  virulence  of 
the  infection. 

An  infection  does  not  necessarily  produce  a  secondary  disturbance  of 
nutrition,  or  one,  at  least  of  a  severe  nature.  In  healthy  children,  it  fre- 
quently passes  without  loss  of  weight  or  even  with  a  continued  gain  in 
weight.  The  stools  may  remain  normal  (Fig.  89).  The  bowel  movements 
vary  in  different  infections;  hard,  formed  stools  may  occur  in  pyemia;  while 
la  grippe  and  colon  bacillus  infections  produce  thin,  mucoid  movements,  the 
infectious  nature  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  uninflu- 
enced by  dietetic  therapy.  Loss  of  weight  in  these  cases  is  usually  due  rather 
to  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  constitutionally  weak 
children  and  in  tho^  with  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  unimportant  infec- 
tions {e.g.,  vaccination,  Fig.  90),  produce  serious  alimentary  injuries. 
Of  couisc,  healthy  children  may  be  nutritively  affected,  either  early  in  the 
course  of  a  highly  virulent  infection,  or  later  because  of  the  gradual  exhaus- 
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tioD  of  their  origina]  tolerance. 
The  diet  ia  to  a  certain  degree 
important.  Other  conditions 
being  equal,  a  given  infection 
will  produce  a  secondary  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  more  readily 
in  children  fed  upon  those  diets 
which  tend  to  produce  dyspepsia 
(e.;.,  milk  dilutions  with  carbo- 
hydrate additions,  or  buttermilk 
mixtures  rich  in  cartiohj-dratea), 
than  in  those  fed  n'ith  mother's 
milk  or  protein-milk.  The  con- 
ceptionof  a  relationship  between 
infections  and  disturbances  of 
nutrition  has  been  already 
reviewed. 

Symptoms. — The  sjrmptoms 
of  mild  secondary  disturbances 
of  nutrition  resemble  those  of 
dyepepsia;  that  is,  besides  the 
signs  of  infection,  dyspeptic 
stools  occur,  which  may  be  im- 
proved by  changes  in  diet  while 
the  fever  continues.  In  contrast 
to  simple  inanition  we  have  a 
marked  and  sudden  loss  of 
weight  even  when  a  fairiy  large 
quantity  of  food  is  being  taken. 
This  indicates  a  severe  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition,  the  character 
of  which  gradually  comes  to 
resemble  more  and  more  closely 
alimentary  intoxication.  The 
threatening  loss  of  u-eight  may 
be  overcome,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  same  methods  cmploj-ed  in 
a  primary'  alimentary  intox- 
ication. The  manifestations 
characteristic  of  the  infection, 
however,  remain.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  lai^  percentage 
of  cases  nmning  asovere  toxemic 
course  and  fonncrly  classified 
as  general  septic  intoxieations, 
were,  in  fact,  no  more  than  coio- 
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plications  of  a  severe  aecondary  intoxication  which  could  have  been  cured 
by  dietetic  therapy. 

TTiP  combination  of  infection  and  disturbance  of  nutrition,  that  ia  of 
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alimentary  fever  and  alimentary  intoxication,  produces  many  interesting 
complications.  For  instance,  a  fever  may  be  partially  due  to  infection  and 
in  part  to  alimentary  causes;  and  the  necessary  changes  in  diet  will  then 
cause  a  lowering  of  the  fever  by  eliminating  the  alimentary  factor,  so  that 
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the  hyperpyrctic  course  becomes  moderately  febrile.  Or,  that  which  starts 
as  on  infective  fever  may  lapse  into  an  alimentary  fever,  nnthout  recogni- 
tion of  the  change,  since  the  infection  has  been  overcome  while  the  added 
secondary-  disturbance  of  nutrition  sustains  the  fever,  which  yields  only  to 
a  reduction  of  the  food  supply.  Finally,  the  child  may  be  so  severely 
iqjured  by  the  infection  that  the  existing  toxic  condition  is  maintained, 
even  in  starvation,  by  an  autotoxicosis. 

After  successfully  combating  an  infection,  many  children,  easily  nour- 
ished before  the  infection,  remain  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  which  is  exactly 
like  the  condition  produced  by  a  primary  transgression  of  the  limits  of 
tolerance.  The  post-infective  disturbances  of  nutrition,  therefore,  resemble 
in  their  sjiiiptoiiis  and  their  reaction  to  food  the  picture  of  dystrophy, 
dyspepsia  or  decomposition. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  symptom  of  a  secondary  disturbance 
of  nutrition,  asidtr  from  the  diarrhcea,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  always 
clear,  is  the  continuous  loss  of  weight.  If  an  infected  child  continues  to 
lose  weight  rapidly,  the  cause  must  be  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  uqIcsb, 
indeed,  the  child  absolutely  refuses  food.  The  loss  due  to  slight  und<^eeding 
would  cease  in  several  da>-8,  or  would  be  gradual.  The  reaction  to  the  with- 
drawal of  food  or  toother  changes  indict  would  initself  show  what  symptoms, 
dependent  upon  the  dietetic  influence,  could  be  considered  alimentary. 

Treatment — With  young  infanta  the  hope  of  overcoming  an  infection, 
and  especially  one  complicated  by  disturbances  of  nutrition,  is  much 
greater  if  the  child  is  fed  at  the  breast  than  it  is  with  the  customary  methods 
of  artificial  feeding,  so  that  one  must  urge  the  use  of  breast-milk  if  it  may 
poBBibly  be  obtained.  Recent  experiences  have  taught  us  that  quite  suc- 
cessful results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  protein-milk  (mth  a  3  (o  7  per 
cent,  addition  of  sugar).  Under  no  circumstance,  should  the  child  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inanition.  Even  with  the  most  satisfactory  diet,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rather  generally  used  flour  food,  the  patient  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  an  insufficiency  of  food.  As  soon  as  loss  of  weight  ceases, 
or  even  when  the  loss  is  slight,  the  food  may  beinereased  and  should  alwaj's 
be  sufficient  to  allow  an  excess  over  the  absolute  necessity  of  repair.  Only 
when  a  sudden  fall  in  weight  occurs  and  toxic  symptoms  appear  should  the 
food  be  discontinued  for  a  half-day  and  then  resumed  in  small  quantities,  as 
indicated  in  pure  alimentar>'  intoxication.  In  using  protein-milk,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  carlwhydrate  content  below  three  per  cent,  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  poison  is  not  entirely  eliminated  by  these  methods,  the  food 
quantity  must  bo  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore  mlvised.  By 
this  mc^ns,  many  children  are  saved  who  wouki  certainly  \ic  lost  under  a 
8tar\'ation  method.  Diarrhcea  alone  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  reducing 
the  quantity  in  either  form  of  feeding. 

If  the  child  is  taking  other  forms  of  food  at  the  outset  of  its  uckneas, 
and  especially  within  the  first  three  months  of  life,  the  chanyr  to  breast-milk 
or  protein-milk  is  to  I)e  n-commended.  If  thi"  is  not  possiiJc,  starvation  is 
still  to  be  avoided.  If  we  are  force<l  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  iM-eause 
of  severe  diarrhcea,  sud<len  Vk^h  of  weight,  ori^.miptoms  of  intoxication,  the 
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case  is  extreme  aod  the  prognoEis  very  questionable;  at  least  among  very 
young  children  but  a  few  can  be  saved  without  the  change  of  food.  Of 
course,  chtldreu  sufFering  with  infections  may  recover  successfully  with  other 
food  mixtures,  but  the  percent^e  of  unfavorable  cases  in  very  young 
infants  is,  other  things  being  equal,  considerably  reduced  with  either  the 
natural  food  or  protein-milk. 

THE  DISTURBANCES  OF  NUTRITION  OF  BREAST-FED  INFANTS 
With  the  exception  of  actual  underfeeding,  the  moet  importuit  form  of 
disturbance  of  nutrition  of  the  breast-fed  child  is  indicated  by  diarrhoea, 
with  a  "dyspeptic"  condition  of  the  stool.  We  should  guard  against  making 
a  diagnosis  of  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  upon  the  least  variation  of  the 
bowel  movement  from  the  usual  picture  of  the  normal  breast-milk  stool, 
which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  and  an  inoffensive  odor.  Many  children  fed  at 
the  breast  have  occasionally  or  continuously  green,  thin,  sUmy  evacuations 
contuningfat  flakes,  incorrectly  called  "curds,"  which  maybe  increased  in 
number  or  otherwise  changed  without  any  special  effect  upon  the  general 
well-being.  The,  causes  and  conditions  which  bring  about  such  a  changed 
consistency  of  the  stools  have  not  been  wholly  explained,  but  in  no  case  do 
such  stools  justify  the  intervention  by  the  physician  and  certainly  not  a 
departure  from  the  method  of  feeding,  either  in  a  change  of  wet-nurse,  a 
reduction  of  quantity,  or,  least  of  all,  weaning.  The  child  is  to  be  considered 
diseased  only  when,  besides  seemingly  abnormal  evacuations,  other  certain 
signs  of  disturbance  of  development  and  of  general  well-being  are  found. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  exogenous  diseases,  t.  e., 
diseases  due  to  causes  extrinsic  to  the  child  itself,  such  as  excessive  feeding, 
improper  composition  of  the  food,  heat,  or  intercurrent  infection — and  the 
endogenous  diseases,  due  to  the  constitutional  peculiaritiesof  the  child  which 
cause,  a  pathologic  reaction  to  mother's  milk.  The  former  may  be  recog- 
nized clinically  by  the  fact  that  they  always  occur  more  or  less  acutely  after 
a  period  of  normal  development,  while  the  latter  appear  immediately  after 
birth  and  are  chronic.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  disease  of  the  first 
category  may  occur  during  the  first  few  days  of  life. 

EtioJoQr- — The  diseases  due  to  improper  composition  of  the  milk  play  a 
large  part  as  representatives  of  the  first  group.  Formerly  it  was  supposed 
that  Uie  milk  c^  certain  women  could  not  be  safely  taken  by  infants.  In 
other  cases,  the  breast-milk  was  thought  to  be  so  affected  by  passii^  dis- 
turbances in  the  condition  of  the  nursing  mother,  such  as  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  errors  of  diet,  menstruation,  psychic  irritation,  and  even  substances 
directly  transmitted  from  the  mother's  food,  as  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
child.  These  beliefs,  as  a  whole,  must  be  classed  as  superstitions.  Only  in 
the  event  of  menstruation  or  of  intercurrent  pregnancy  is  it  possible  that 
vomiting,  restlessness,  dyspeptic  stools,  may  occasionally  occur;  but  even 
then  with  but  a  small  number  of  children.  These  disturbances  are  under  no 
circumstances  so  serious  as  to  warrant  interference  with,  or  change  in  diet, 
unless,  of  course,  the  breast  ceases  to  functionate. 
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DISEASES  DUE  TO  ENDOGENOUS  (CONSTITUTIONAL)  CAUSES 

Symptoms. — Children  are  occasionally  seen  who,  from  birth,  do  not 
develop  well  with  breast  feeding.  In  severe  cases,  there  may  be  lose  of 
weight,  due  to  the  lack  of  appetite,  and  with  this  distinct  and  frequently 
marked  signs  of  dyspepsia.  In  typical  instances,  there  is  anorexia,  severe 
flatulence,  attacks  of  coUc,  frequent  eructations,  hiccough  and  regurgitation 
and  withal  a  great  general  restlessness  and  emaciation.  The  stools  fre- 
quently show  the  characteristics  of  a  fat  diarrhoea.  By  a  combination  of 
all  these  signs  with  eczcmatous  and  intertriginous  changes,  serious  disease- 
pictures  may  arise.  With  many  of  these  children,  other  signs  are  found 
which  are  indicative  of  a  neurotic  diathesis,  such  as:  loss  of  muscle  tone  or 
h>-pertomcity,  ptotic  manifestations  (diastasis  of  the  recti,  floating  tenth 
rib,  visceral  ptotic,  hernias,  etc.), a  tendency  to  be  readily  frightened,  aa 
increased  muscular  irritability,  vasomotor  pallor,  etc.  Furthermore,  the 
history  may  reveal  hereditary  nervous  stigmata. 

Etiology. — Formerly  there  was  a  tendency  to  blame  the  unfit  composi- 
tion of  the  breast-milk  for  the  disease-picture  we  have  described :  that  is,  the 
milk  was  supposed  to  be  too  rich.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
exceptional  cases  improvement  is  had  by  a  change  of  wet-nurses,  it  is  the 
common  rule  (hat  such  children  do  not  develop  properly  with  any  breast- 
milk.  Considering,  moreover,  that  the  very  fooi^  which  is  of  so  little  advan- 
tage in  these  cases  is  satisfactory  for  other  children,  it  is  clear  that  not  the 
food  is  to  be  blamed,  but  rather  the  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  child 
which  causes  the  paradoxical  response  to  natural  feeding.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  do,  on  the  one  hand,  with  neuropathic  individuals;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  representatives  of  that  anomalous  constitutional  quality 
which,  at  present,  we  prefer  to  designate  as  an  exudative  diathesis.  Both 
of  these  conditions  may  appear  separately  or  together.  No  clear  conception 
of  the  relation  between  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  ^mptoms 
referable  to  the  digestive  apparatus  has  yet  been  formed. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  these  disturbances,  the  customary 
change  of  wet-nurses  is  not  to  be  reconamended.  Only  rarely  is  it  possible 
to  lind  a  wet-nurse  whose  milk  nill  be  better  for  the  child  than  its  mother 's 
and  very  probably  the  expected  result  will  not  be  obtained  by  even  a  num- 
ber of  changes.  An  especial  warning  must  be  given  against  the  attempt  to 
treat  dyspeptic  symptoms  in  these  cases  with  starvation.  Hunger  never 
does  any  good  and  is  always  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  resort  to 
satisfactory  measures,  the  action  of  which  is  not  to  be  entirely  explained, 
in  the  way  of  additions  to  the  human  milk  of  protein  preparations,  or  in 
the  complemental  feeding  of  cow's  milk.  One  dram  of  calcium  casein- 
ate  in  one  ounce  of  mineral  water,  may  be  given  three  to  five  times  a 
day  from  the  bottle,  or  with  a  spoon.  Of  the  cow's  milk  mixtures,  the 
buttermilk  mixture  gives  the  best  results.  In  mild  cases,  the  addition  of 
one  meal  may  bo  sufficient,  while  in  more  severe,  two  or  three  may  be 
necessary  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  breast -milk. 
The  results  of  both  of  these  methods,  in  the  increase  of  weight  and  of  appe- 
20 
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tite  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  arc  almost  always 
astonishing  (Fig,  91).  In  many  cases,  however,  the  stoob  remain  slightly 
dyspeptic  for  a  long  time. 

idiosyncrasies. — Occasionally  a  dyspepsia,  due  to  constitutional  causes, 
reaches  such  a  grade  of  severity  that  we  may  speak  of  an  idiosyncrasy  to 
breast-milk.  The  patient  may  even  die  despite  of  mLxod  feeding  or  weaning. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  long  continued  inanitioa 
due  to  the  spontaneously  inadequate  nursing,  or  to  the  misdirected  attempts 
at  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  Another  rare  form  of  idiosyncrasy 
to  breast-milk  is  seen  in  the  fainting  spells  which  occur  from  birth  at  overj- 
nursing,  or  at  least  several  times  a  day,  and  which  disappear  after  weaning. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  composition  of  the  breast-milk  itself  produces 
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the  injury  in  these  cases  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  that  the  exertion  of 
sucking,  incident  to  an  abnonnal  vasomotor  irritability,  is  at  fault. 

The  idioajiicraay  of  some  brcjist-fed  childmi  to  cow's  milk  is  also  of 
iniportancc.  Those  children,  hnving  acquin-d  a  disturbance  of  nutrition 
under  artificial  feeding,  when  given  breast-milk  develop  satisfactorily,  but 
when  the  attempt  at  weaning  is  again  made  respond  to  the  firet  addition  <rf 
cow's  milk  with  an  abnonnal  reaction.  This  haa  Ix^-n  observed  in  mixed 
feeding  with  doses  of  cow 's  milk  as  small  as  5  c.c.  or  Icsh.  The  symptoms 
vary  according  to  the  doses  and  the  s<'nsibility  of  the  child.  In  mild  cases, 
they  resemble  a  slight  dj'sitepsia,  with  fever,  which  appears  a  few  hours  after 
the  cow's  milk  has  Ixien  given;  in  severer  ca-scs,  the  complete  picture  of  an 
intoxication,  with  even  a  fatal  ending,  may  be  produced. 

Such  children  must  be  fed  at  the  breast  for  a  long  time  until  they  gradu- 
ally lone  their  sensitivity.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  tolerance  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  cow's  milk  drop  by  drop.    Severe  toxic  reactions 
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must  be  treated  by  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  food  and,  later,  by  such  care- 
ful feeding  as  in  intoxication;  for  even  though  the  cow's  milk  be  wholly 
discontinued  and  the  child  be  permitted  to  take  as  much  mother's  milk  as 
it  wants,  an  imfavorable  result  may  be  unavoidable. 

DISTURBANCES  OF  NUTRITION  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN 
After  the  first  year  of  life,  more  particularly  after  the  second  year,  the 
constitution  of  the  child  is,  as  a  rule,  so  firmly  established  that  the  severe 
disturbances  of  nutrition  which  so  frequently  develop  in  the  nursling  are 
hardly  ever  encountered.  Its  disturbances  are  usually  classified  as  acute  or 
chronic  dyspepsias.  They  correspond  in  fact,  to  those  conditions  which 
have  been  described  above  for  dyspeptic  infants  within  narrower  lines,  in 
that  their  symptoms  are  entirely  those  of  local  fermentation  and  irritation, 
while  the  general  well-being  and  the  metabolism  at  large  are  not  altered  in 
any  noticeably  severe  degree.  Nevertheless,  occastonally,  even  in  older 
children,  symptoms  appear  which  in  their  form  and  mode  of  onset  are 
distinctly  those  of  alimentary  fever  and  alimentary  intoxication  (see  acute 
dyspepsa);  and,  similarly,  chronic  idisturbances  develop  of  so  severe  a 
nature  that  they  fit  completely  into  the  picture  of  decomposition  (compare 
chronic  digestive  insufficiency) .  The  probability  of  a  pathogenetic  identity, 
with  slight  variations  between  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  these  older 
and  younger  children,  is  the  more  readily  conceivable  when  we  consider 
that  in  both  the  same  therapeutic  principles  give  identical  results. 

ACUTE  DYSPEPSIA  AND  DYSPEPTIC  COMA 

Symptoms. — Acute  dyspepsia  has  a  sudden  onset  and  is  initiated  by 
headache,  loss  of  appetite  and  malaise,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  fever  and 
frequently,  marked  prostration.  The  tongue  is  coated,  there  is  strong  fetor 
from  the  mouth,  frequently  a  distinctly  acetone  odor,  slight  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  constipation  and  often,  later,  diarrhcea.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and 
may  also  be  variable,  or  occasionally  slow  and  irregidar.  Albumin  and  casta 
are  usually  found  in  the  urine. 

With  proper  treatment  this  condition  does  not  last  loi^;  convales- 
cence may  set  in  after  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  drag  on  for  a  longer  time  and  a  condition  which  may  be  called 
"status  gaslTicus"  develops. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  case?,  other  symptoms  are  associated  with 
those  enumerated  which  make  the  disease-picture  more  impressive.  These 
symptoms  in  their  variety  and  intensity  arp  those  recognized  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  infants,  and,  when  sufliciently  developed,  produce  dyspeptic 
coma.  Before  the  disturbance  of  consciousness  goes  on  to  coma,  symptoms 
of  spinal  and  cerebral  irritation  may  appear,  occasionally  severe  convulsions 
continuing  for  hours;  deep  respiration  is  observed,  and  sugar,  or  at  least 
stron^y  reducing  substances,  may  occur  in  the  urine.  The  acetone  odor  is 
especially  strong  and  unusually  large  amounts  of  acetone  can  be  demon- 
strated in  the  urine. 

The  prompt  results  which  follow  in  one  or  two  days  after  emptying  the 
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inteBtine,  show  that  the  cause  of  these  s>inptom8,  as  of  simple  dj-spepsia,  is 
an  intoxication  arising  in  the  digestive  tract.  Nothing  further  is  known 
alxiut  the  poison.  It  is  ver>'  doubtful  hon'ever  whether  we  have  to  deal  nith 
acetone  poisoning,  as  was  formerly  believed.  The  rlinicul  resemblance, 
also,  to  intoxication  in  the  infant  indicates  that  siniilar  conditions  are 
causative.  A  dietetic  error,  an  overloading  of  the  stomach  or  pome  similar 
circumstance  is  usually  the  cause  of  the  <Ij'8pepBia;  but  frequently  mch  a 
cause  cannot  be  established.  Then,  doubtless,  an  infection  of  some  kind 
-has  given  rise  to  the  appearance  of  secondary  aliinentarj'  disturbance,  the 
symptoms  of  which  still  remain  after  the  remo^-al  of  the  signs  of  d\-?i>cp8ia. 
This  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  influenza. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  alwaj-s  easy  at  the  beginning.  T\-p)ioid  nnd 
paratj^phoid,  meningitis  and  similar  conditions  may  come  up  for  consider- 
ation. Many  disturbances  diagnoeed  as  dj-spopsia  are  certainly  nothing 
more  than  an  infection  exhibiting  gastro-inteslinal  symptoms.  The  surest 
differentiation  is  given  by  the  prompt  results  of  a  thorough  emptjing  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  after  which  any  disturbance  that  can  be  ctaaeified 
as  dj'spepsia  must  disappear;  if  s>'mptom3  remain,  it  is  certainly  not  pri- 
mary d}'spcpsia,  but  only  d>-spepsia  accompanying  some  other  disease. 

The  treatBieiit  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  gastro-intestinol  con- 
tents as  rapidly  as  possible.  Calomel  0.05-0.1  gra.  (1-2 grs.),  repeated  two 
or  three  times;  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  etc.,  are  used  forcatharsis;  enteroclj-sis, 
or  ^ycerin  enemata  aie  useful.  Occasionally  gastric  lavage  may  be  cm- 
ploj-ed.  Emetics,  such  as  sjt,  ipecac  4  c.c.  (I  dram),  wine  of  antimony  a 
teaspoon! ul,  are  not  of  much  upc.  This  treatment  shot  Jd  Ix"  followed  by  a 
liquid  diet;  for  several  daj's  Email  amounts  of  food  shoul<l  be  given  and 
finally  a  tonic. 

An  " asthmatic  dj-spcp^ia"  must  also  be  descrilx^.  This  is  a  condition 
which  I>egins  suddenly  «ith  dj-spncea,  lasting  for  hours  or  daj-s,  and  ia 
relieved  by  emptj-ing  the  intestinal  tract.  How  much  of  the  effect  is 
Diechanicul  and  due  to  nieteorism,  or  the  high  position  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  reflex  action  and  intoxication  imposed  upon  a  ner- 
vous constitution  is  not  dear, 

CHRONIC  DYSPEPSIA 

(Chronic  ga.itro-intostinal  catarrh,  chronic  intwtinal  and  colonic 
catarrh.) 

In  the  majority  of  ca-ses,  chronic  tlyspepsia  develops  from  an  acute 
intestinal  disturbance,  usually  of  infective  origin  whiclj  may  l)e  either 
enteral  or  parenteral.  A  primary'  acut«  dj-siM-iwia  is  Ics-s  frequently  causa- 
tive. In  certain  patients  tlie  onset  is  verj'  gnidu,il  and  neither  the  period  of 
inci<lencc  nor  any  cxtemiil  inlluenec  is  n'cognized.  In  these  cases,  constitu- 
tional faults  are  of  pnihahle  import .■>iic".  sinre  there  are  no  dieletio  errors  to 
explain  the  eoneenitiil  or  event  lie  familixildisabilityof  the  digest  ivefunctions. 

The  grratiT  nuiiil»cr  of  cjisi's  occur  (hiring  the  secoml  to  the  fourth 
year.     At  later  age  disorders  iif  this  chtss  !\k  more  infrequent.     Many 
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chronic  iatestiiial  disturbances  of  older  children  have  their  beginning,  how- 
ever, in  infancy.    Various  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  seen. 

Chronic  dyqiepsia  of  gastric  origin  is  infrequent  compared  with  other 
forms.  It  occurs  in  lean,  pale,  capricious,  morose  children  where  the  one 
symptom  indicative  of  gaatric  disorder  is  a  marked  anorexia.  To  this  may 
be  added  occasional  eructation  and  vomiting  and  sometimes  the  abdomen  is 
distended  in  its  upper  portion.  With  the  test-meal,  we  find  abnormal 
chronic  conditions  in  the  way  of  a  slight  catarrh  and  a  particularly  marked 
motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach  which,  in  severer  cases,  is  combined  with 
atony  or  even  gastro-paresis. 

Gastro-paresis  is  a  condition  of  hypotonicity,  in  consequence  of  which 
distention  of  the  stomach  becomes  abnormally  great  even  with  moderate 
amounts  of  food.  The  most  extreme  degree  is  atony  or  atonic  dilatation, 
in  which  the  stomach  cannot  regain  its  normal  size  even  when  empty.  It 
contrasts  nith  the  mechanical  distention  of  organic  stenosis  in  that  it 
exhibits  no  anatomic  changes  in  the  gastric  walls.  Mild  degrees  of  gastro- 
paresis  are  frequently  found  in  cases  of  general  debility  and  improve  when 
this  is  removed.  Only  those  cases  are  of  importance  to  the  physician  in 
which  the  insufficiency  of  the  organ  is  so  great  as  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
existing  symptoms. 

Constipation  is  common,  although  gastric  fermentation  may  produce 
intestinal  irritation  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  This  must  always  be  considered 
as  gastric  in  its  origin. 

Severe  grades  of  the  disease  may  lead  to  marked  exhaustion  and  may 
even  result  in  death.  With  careful  treatment,  the  prognosis  of  even  the 
more  advanced  cases  is  quite  favorable.  A  considerable  time  may  elapse, 
however,  before  complete  recovery  results.  In  its  diagnosis,  nervous  ano- 
rexia must  be  considered.  Usually  it  may  be  differentiated  without  the  use 
of  the  stomach-tube,  since  children  with  nervous  anorexia  are  lively  and  the 
appetite  for  some  kinds  of  food  is  good.  With  existing  diarrhcea,  the  differ- 
entiation from  other  forms  of  dyspepsia  must  bomade  with  thestomach-tube. 

In  the  conunon  form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  disturbance  of  the  gastric 
function  is  not  so  prominent  a  s>'mptom.  In  the  disease-picture  the  intes- 
tinal symptoms,  and  especially  diarrhoea,  overshadow  all  others.  Lancinat- 
ing and  cohcky  pains  may  occur.  The  appetite  is  variable;  it  may  even  be 
good.  The  evacuations  are  commonly  not  very  numerous  and  contain 
more  oi:  less  mucus.  The  stools  present  variable  special  findings.  Their 
reaction  may  be  either  acid  or  alkaline.  Undigested  food  particles  may  con- 
sist of  fat,  starch  and  vegetable  shreds.  Connective  tissue  shreds  are  found 
only  after  the  ingestion  of  raw  or  partially  cooked  meats;  muscle  fibres  are 
rarely  seen.  Foamy  fermentation  is  present — a  fermentation  so  intense  that 
it  continues  after  the  evacuation  of  the  discharges.  The  general  health  is 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  feeding;  nutrition  is  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory.  Mild  anemia  is  common  and,  in  younger  children,  rickets. 
The  majority  of  cases  show  sj-mptoms  of  nervous  irritability  and  in  infants 
latent  spasmophilia  is  common. 
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Tbe  repeated  occurrence  of  exacerbation  is  very  characterifltic  of  this 
diBeosc.  An  aggravatioD  may  be  brought  od  by  other  iotercutreDt  diseases 
(respiratory  catarrh,  etc.),  or  by  overfeeding  or  improper  food.  A  lepcti- 
tional  attack  may  be  accompanied  by  severe  diurhcea  with  blood  and 
mucus,  accompanied  by  fever,  with  serious  impainuent  of  the  genenil 
health.  Even  choreiform  or  typical  attacks  of  tetany  may  occur.  Many 
undigested  particles,  or  even  larger  masses  of  food  which  have  not  properly 
been  broken  up,  may  bo  found  in  the  stools  at  this  time. 

Of  the  cases  belonging  to  this  group,  quite  a  large  number  are  in  tbe 
nature  of  fermentation  dyspepsia,  due  to  imperfect  digestion  of  carbohy- 
drates (A.  Schmidt).  In  these,  the  evacuations  are  thin  or  pasty,  of  varying 
consistency,  containing  variable  amounts  of  mucus;  they  are  light  in  color 
and  filled  with  bubbles.  Theirreactionisacidaodtheodor.sour.  Theiodtne 
lost  eves  a  strong  starch  reaction.  Microscopically,  one  may  discover, 
besides  the  starch  cells,  many  iodophilic  bacteria.  Careful  chemical  aoalysia 
showB  that ,  on  the  average,  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  feces  is  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  saccharimeter,  fermentation  occurs  after  twenty-four  houra. 

Typical  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  readily  diagnosed ;  indeterminate  forms 
in  wluch  the  consistency  of  the  stools  is  not  so  characteristic  are  probably 
more  conunoo.  In  these,  one  may  have  stools  of  darker  color,  of  changing 
reaction,  with  no  reaponae  to  the  starch  test.  In  spite  of  thcso  findings,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  seeking  proper  therapeutic  measures,  that  some 
carbohydrate  is  the  initial  cause  of  the  fermentation  dyspepsia.  AVhile  the 
carbohydrate  may  have  been  so  well  digested  that  no  free  starch  is  found  io 
the  colon,  we  may  still  have  acid  formation.  Thcacid  rcactionmay  be  ncu- 
traltzfHl  by  the  secretion  of  the  large  quantities  of  the  alkaline  intestinal  fluids. 

It  is  probably  true  of  older  children,  as  well  as  of  infants,  that  a  disturb- 
ance of  carbohydrate  digestion  is  the  primary  cause  of  dyspepsia;  that  the 
disturbance  of  fat  and  protein  digestion  is  secondary  to  the  amylolytic  and 
glycolytic  failure,  and  that  the  abaorptive  and  peristaltic  failure  are  caused 
by  the  acids  of  carbohydrate  fermentation.  The  supposition  that  a 
primary  fat  or  protein  digestive  dbturbanco  is  the  basis  of  this  lienteric 
condition  is,  in  general,  unjustified. 

Mucous  Colitis. — Only  in  one  special  form  of  disease  which  should  be 
classed  not  as  a  dyspepsia,  but  rather  as  a  catarrh  due  to  local  irritation, 
does  the  protein  digestion  play  a  particular  r6le.  This  is  raucous  colitis. 
This  disease,  which  run-s  its  course  without  important  suggestive  symptoms, 
is  characterized  by  the  passage  of  lai^  quantities  of  mucus,  at  times 
resembling  ca^ts  of  the  intestine  and  again  covering  the  fecal  masses.  In 
tliifl  condition,  children  have  usually  boon  fed  large  quantities  of  meat  and 
ogga,  while  tbe  vegetables  and  carbohydrates  of  the  diet  have  been  reduced. 
The  con.'itipation  thus  produced  is  usually  the  cause  of  tbe  catarrh  of  the 
colon  which  results  in  this  excessive  mucoid  socrotion.  Mucous  colitis  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  membranous  enteritis  or  mucous  colic,  a  condition  in 
which  long  white  shre<]s  and  tubular  cik-Jts  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  passed 
under  cxtreinoly  st^vere  pain.    Tho!do  ishreds  and  casts  consist  of  mucin;  the 
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disease  involves  no  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  evacua- 
tion occurs  at  intervals  of  weeds  or  months.  The  disorder  is  probably  in  the 
nature  of  a  secretory  neuro^. 

SEVERE  CHRONIC  DIGESTIVE  INSUFFICIENCY  IN  OLDER 
CHILDREN 

Those  not  infrequent  cases  which  are  termed  severe  chronic  digesHve 
insufficiency  in  older  children  must  be  regarded  as  chronic  dyspepsia  in  its 
most  severe  forms.  Children  affected  with  this  condition  usually  come  from 
families  with  a  severe  acuropathic  taint  and  often  show  neuropathic  symp- 
toms themselves.  While  some  of  them  have  passed  infancy  without  notice- 
able disturbances;  others  have  shown,  even  at  this  time,  lowered  resistance, 
and  digestive  failure.  The  actual  disease  begins  insidiously  or  as  a  sequel 
to  acute  dyspepsia  or  to  an  infection.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  marked 
liability  to  digestive  disturbances.  Slight  dietetic  errors,  or  unimportant 
infections  promptly  produce  intestinal  symptoms  severe  in  themselves  and 
of  severe  effect  upon  the  general  well-being.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
loss  of  several  pounds  in  weight  within  a  few  days  in  connection  with  a 
slight  coiyza,  a  vaccination,  or  followiog  the  ingestion  of  some  unaccus- 
tomed food.  Extreme  weakness  and  debility  are  cause  for  anxiety.  A 
choleric  alimentary  intoxication  with  all  its  typical  symptoms  may  develop. 
A  second  characteristic  peculiarity  is  the  stunted  growth  and  retarded  gain 
in  weight.  The  occurrence  of  long  periods  with  no  gaia  in  weight,  even 
though  there  is  no  intercurrent  disease,  show  how  greatly  the  growth  suffers. 
Children  of  four  years,  but  with  the  weight  of  a  twelve  months  old  infant 
and  withsizecorrespondingtoweight  are  not  uncommon;  so  that  we  may  be 
justified,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  speaking  of  this  as  a  type  of  infantilism.  A 
third  characteristic  may  be  mentioned  in  the  abnormally  reduced  capacity 
for  repair. 

While  it  is  possible  in  ordinary  forms  of  dyspepsia  to  restore  the  intes- 
tine to  normal  functional  abihty  after  several  weeks  of  careful  dieting,  in 
these  severe  forms  a  sensitivity  remains,  even  after  the  bowel  movements 
have  been  normal  for  a  long  time.  A  shght  change  in,  or  increase  of  diet 
may  immediately  cause  an  ag^avation  of  the  disease. 

The  number  of  evacuations,  excepting  during  these  times  of  intercur- 
rent aggravation,  is  norma!  or  but  slightly  increased.  The  massiveness  of 
the  stool  is  especially  noticeable ;  it  may  weigh  a  pound  or  more;  the  reaction 
is  usually  acid  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  fermentation,  which  fre- 
quently continues  after  evacuation.  The  food  substances  are  poorly 
digested ;  that  is,  lai^  percentages  of  fat  and,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  starches 
also,  are  excreted.  The  protein  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  noticeably 
reduced,  excepting  at  the  time  of  acute  aggravation,  when  largo  amounts  of 
undigested  meat  shreds  are  found  in  the  stool.  Protein  digestion  is  also 
unfavorably  affected  in  those  children  in  whom  the  test-meal  shows  an  exist- 
ing achylia. 

The  nutritional  condition  of  the  patient  is  poor.  The  abdomen  is  always 
distended  (Fig.  92).    Durii^  the  periods  of  diarrhcea,  we  may  have  a 
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picture  of  pseudo-ascites,  because  the  convolutions  of  the  bowel,  filled  with 
fluid,  are  drawn  to  the  dependant  portion  of  the  abdomen  and  cause  duliiess 
and  fluctuation. 

The  disease  may  continue  for  years;  periods  of  improvement  and  aggra- 
vation alternate ;  growth  and  weight  are  retarded  for  months  and  even  years, 
With  puberty,  the  disease  may  recover  spontaneously,  excepting  for  a  slight 
sensitiveness.    Of  course,  growth  remains 
below  the  normal  in  a  lai^  number  of  cases. 
A  fatal  outcome  is  not  infrequent. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  dyspepsia  is 
based  principally  upon  examination  of  the 
stools.  The  reaction  and  the  test  for  starch 
with  iodine  are,  aside  from  simple  inspec- 
tion, the  chief  methods  of  macroscopic  diag- 
nosis. For  the  more  careful  determination 
of  the  results  of  digestion  of  meat,  fat,  vege- 
tables  and  starch  a  microscopic  preparation 
is  essential.  The  test-meal  (A.  Schmidt), 
appears  necessary  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
To  determine  the  integrity  of  gastric  func- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary,  particularly  in 
those  conditions  which  do  not  yield  to  ther- 
apy, to  give  a  test  breakfast. 

In  tiie  treatment  of  dyspepsiasof  gastric 
origin,  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  avoidance  of  recurrences  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  stomach 
-washing  accompanied  for  several  days  by 
very  scant  feeding,  without  resort,  however, 
to  actual  hunger  therapy.  Gradually  the 
diet  is  increased,  making  use  of  butter  or 
cream,  prepared  flours,  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles passed  through  a  fine  sieve.    Renewed 

anorexia  necessitates  further  reduction  of 

Fia,  92,— intwiinai  infantiii»m.  Girt     the  diet.    Frcqiient  usc  of  the  stomach-tube 
wwa'h™ig™TitM  a"  fl' mlmH^^^^^  *"d  of  lavage  at  times  becomes  necessary. 

z^'\™^Pm('*F'«r)''^'''  ""'''"'"'*''  With  continued  care  the  functional  ability 
may  be  greatly  increased  and  the  diarrhcEa 
disappears.  In  severe  cases,  however,  a  year  or  more  may  pass  before  com- 
plete recovery  takes  place.  As  to  medication:  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid;  tr.  rlwi,20  c.c.  (5  drams),  with  (r.  nux  tomica  2.0-5 .0  c.c.  (>^i  dram), 
5  to  20  drops,  Isefore  each  meal  may  be  useful. 

The  usual  treatment  of  the  ordinary  fonns  of  chronic  dyspepsia  is 
dietetic.  The  basis  of  the  diet  is  flour  soup.  It  is  customary  to  give  cocoa, 
oatmeal  water,  proprietary  foods,  cereals,  boiled  rice,  with  the  addition  of 
meat  juices  and  protein  powders;  and,  later  on,  to  add  a  pap  of  measured 
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vegetables  and  finally  meat  soups.  For  younger  childreD,  Liebig's  malt 
soup  is  to  be  reconunended.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  the  intestine 
actually  recovers  so  far  that  a  transition  to  mixed  diet  is  possible.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  course  is  not  proper  in  dyspepsia  due  to  carbo- 
hydrate fermentation;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  carbohydrates  must  be 
reduced.  It  is  better  than  to  give  chiefly  meats,  white  cheese,  eggs,  vege- 
table soup,  well-mashed  vegetables,  spinach,  lettuce  and  fruit.  Carbohy- 
drates are  best  given  in  the  form  of  toast,  white  bread,  and  soups,  with  very 
fine  flour  in  quantities  adjusted  to  the  reduced  tolerance.  Taka-diastase 
in  tablet  form  is  frequently  useful.  The  diet  should  be  increased  according 
to  the  indications  given  by  examination  of  the  feces. 

Such  a  method  of  treatment  is  advantageous- in  typical  cases,  and  is  to 
be  advocated  whenever  the  carbohydrate  treatment  is  not  satisfactory. 
When  the  stools  are  acid  or  contain  starch,  this  is  especially  advisable.  The 
results  are  usually  certain.  Milk  is  hardly  ever  satisfactory  and  it  Is  better 
to  discontinue  it  entirely  or  to  reduce  it  to  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  allowance  of  sugar  or  sugared  foods;  stewed 
fruits  should  be  prepared  without  sugar.  Potatoes  are  frequently  injurious. 
At  first,  meat  should  be  given  in  chopped  form  and  vegetables  should  be 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Course  vegetables  frequently  maintain  an 
irritating  fermentation  because  the  contained  starch,  surrounded  by  cellu- 
lose, escapes  digestion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  In  children  in  the 
second  year,  protein-milk  may  be  useful. 

SimUar  nJes  apply  to  the  treatment  of  severe  digestive  insufficiency. 
Varied  diets  are  generally  of  great  value  in  these  cases  because  the  status  of 
these  children  is,  to  a  laige  extent,  dependent  upon  psychic  factors,  and  a 
monotony  of  diet  increases  the  suffering.  The  variety  of  foods  which  these 
children  will  bear  is  surprising  and  nothing  is  more  harmful  to  them  than  as 
unbalanced  flour  and  milk  diet.  Further  indications  may  be  gained  by 
examination  of  the  stools  and  the  stomach  contents.  Frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  fats;  in  cases  of  achylia,  the  meat;  and  often  again 
the  eggs.  With  evident  fermentation,  at  the  beginning  of  an  acute  aggrava- 
tion, the  best  results  are  obtained  by  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  carbohy- 
drates and  even  of  the  other  food-stuffs.  Days  of  hunger,  or  longer  periods 
of  underfeeding  are  hazardous.  Little  assistance  can  be  expected  from  the 
digestive  ferments. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  regulating  the  diet  of  the  patient, 
not  only  the  quality,  but  also  the  quantity  of  the  food  and  of  its  indi\'idual 
food  components  must  be  given  careful  consideration.  Failure  of  treatment 
is  frequently  due  to  too  much  or  too  little  food.  A  great  influence  for 
recovery  is  also  employed  by  psychic  stimulation  and  change  of  climate. 

In  the  treatment  of  mucous  colitis,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  carbo- 
hydrate element  in  the  diet,  reducing  meat,  eggs,  cheese  and  the  like,  and 
giving  fruit,  coarse  vegetables  and  other  foods  containing  brgc  amounts  of 
indigestible  residue.  Gentle  intestinal  lavage  and  occasional  treatment 
with  oil  are  useful. 
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The  recovery  from  all  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia  ia  hastened  by  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health  and  especially  by  proper  climatic  condi- 
tions. In  the  severer  types,  one  occasionally  sees  great  improvement  at  the 
seashore  or  in  the  country.  A  water  cure  (Karlsbad)  may  at  times  be  useful. 
So  far  as  medication  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  the  methods  reoommeadcd 
in  infective  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  employed. 

ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OP  THE  GASTRO-INTESTINAL 
TRACT 

Aside  from  the  actual  disturbances  of  nutrition,  we  find  many  diaeasco 
in  childhood  and  especially  in  infancy  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  infec- 
tions of  the  digestive  tract  caused  by  the  invasion  of  pathogenic  organisms. 
The  infection  is  often  carried  by  the  food;  the  disease-producing  organism 
may  come  from  diseased  cattle  (streptococci  from  abscess  in  the  udder,  or 
colon  bacilli  from  diarrhoea),  or  the  pathogenic  oi^nisms  of  hiunan  disease 
may  have  been  introduced  in  some  manner  durii^  its  journey  to  the  con- 
sumer. Numerous  cases  are  seen  in  which  the  infection  is  carried  directly 
from  other  individuals.  Observations  of  house  epidemics  and  especially 
of  the  epidemic-Uke  outbi«ak  of  gastroenteritis  in  children's  hospitals  and 
in  institutions  for  the  care  of  infants  ^ve  definite  proof  of  this. 

The  most  common  etiologic  factor  of  infectious  intestinal  catarrh  is 
doubtless  grippe.  Gastrointestinal  forms  of  this  malady  in  varying  degrees 
of  severity  are  at  times  epidemic  in  extent.  In  other  cases,  blame  must  be 
placed  upon  varieties  of  the  colon  group,  upon  streptococci,  paratyphoid  or 
dysentery  bacilli,  and  occasionally  upon  the  pneumococcus,  the  B.  pyoq/a- 
neu»,  the  B.  proleua,  etc. 

The  symptomatology  of  the  diseases  produced  by  these  different  onEan- 
isms  is  usually  so  vsriable  and  so  httle  characteristic  of  any  causative 
group  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  classify  cases  etiologically.  It  seems  more 
to  the  point  to  differentiate  them  clinically. 

CoHrrhal  gaatro-enteritia  b  to  be  distinguished  by  its  mucopurulent  and 
occasionally,  slightly  bloody  diarrhcea,  without  indications  of  colitis.  The 
attack  occurs  suddenly  and  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature. 
According  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  severity  of  the  diarrhoea  and  the 
effect  upon  the  general  health,  we  may  distinguish  mild  from  severe  caees. 
The  mild  forms  may  resemble  an  obstinate  dyspepaia  and  the  severer  may 
piosont  a  serious  disoaso-picture  with  the  appearance  of  chotcra-Uke  symp- 
toms. With  proper  treatment,  the  disease  usually  does  not  Ust  longer 
than  one  to  three  weeks. 

Most  of  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  a  grippal  infection  as  shown  by  the 
coincidence  of  symptoms  of  respiratory  disorder  (coryza,  pharyngitis, 
bronchitis,  etc.).  On  this  account  they  are  frequently  termed  broncho- 
entercMratarrh.  In  young  infants,  more  especially  in  the  new-bom,  and  but 
rarely  in  older  children,  one  soes  similar  disease  of  septic  origin  in  which  the 
upper  portion  of  the  intestine  presents  a  hemorrhagic,  purulent,  even  ulcer- 
ative inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  caused  by  streptococci  or 
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similar  orgaDisms.  Such  forms  usually  run  a  very  seveie  course  and  fre- 
quently have  a  fatal  termination. 

Id  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera,  children,  especially  within  the  first  ten 
years  of  life,  are  attacked  in  great  numbers  and  the  mortality  up  to  the 
fifth  year  is  very  high.  Of  infants  sick  with  cholera  about  eighty  per  cent, 
die;  during  the  second  five  years,  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  are  lost.  The 
clinical  picture  differs  tittle  trom  that  in  the  adult.  Both  in  mild  and  more 
fully  developed  forms,  the  disease  appears  with  the  algid  stage;  and  as 
in  typhoid.  The  resemblance  to  ordinary  diarrhcea  with  vomiting,  and 
to  alimentary  intoxication,  maybe  great,  so  that  the  diagnosis,  excepting 
in  epidemics  is  very  difficiilt. 

Typhoid-like  gaatro-enieritia,  so-called  gastric  fever,  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  high  fever,  while  the  bowel  movements  may  bo  only  slightly 
diarrhcBa].  Other  symptoms,  excepting  a  coated  tongue  and  anorexia,  may 
be  absent,  or  the  spleen  may  be  enlarged,  while  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
tremely languid  and  may  suffer  headaches  and  vomiting.  At  times  icterus 
may  occur.  After  a  period  of  from  eight  days  to  three  weeks,  during  which 
a  remittent  fever  usually  persists,  recovery  sets  in  by  lysis.  The  resem- 
blance to  real  typhoid  is  often  great  and  only  the  continued  absence  of  the 
Widal  reaction  and  the  negative  bacterial  findii^,  make  differential  diag- 
noeis  possible. 

Dysetiiery4ike  enlerilis  (EnterocolUis). — The  most  important  causative 
factors  of  infectious  intestinal  disease,  with  a  predominance  of  coUtic  symp- 
toms, are  the  atreptocoixus,  derived  probably  from  the  inflamed  udder  of 
the  cow  (the  atreplococcua  erUenlis  of  Escherich)  and  a  species  of  the 
colon  group  (coli  colilia).  There  are  occasional  cases  in  which  other  organ- 
isms are  found.  This  dysentery-like  disease  is  rather  common  during  the 
first  year  and  has  been  called  follicular  enteritis.  Its  onset  is  acute,  with 
moderate  or  Mgh  fever,  general  symptoms  of  a  serious  nature  and  se- 
vere mucous,  bloody  or  purulent  diarrhcea.  The  mucous  quaUty  of  the  evac- 
uations and  the  tenesmus  accompanying  them,  show  that  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  is  in  the  large  bowel.  In  favorable  cases,  the  fever  disappears  in 
from  one  to  five  days  and  recovery  begins.  Other  and  numerous  cases  are 
seen  which  take  a  different  course.  At  times,  cholera-like  conditions  arise, 
or  an  attempt  at  recovery  is  incomplete  and  the  mucous  diarrhcea  continues. 
Sometimes  we  see  intermittent  periods  of  aggravation  with  recurrence  of  all 
symptoms  Again,  with  the  long  continuance  of  muco-sanguineous  evac- 
uations, a  severe  cachexia  may  gradually  develop,  which  may  end  fatally 
with  the  picture  of  extreme  atrophy.  In  still  other  cases  the  local  disease 
spreads  with  unusual  rapidity  and  produces  severe,  necrotic  inflanunatory 
lesions  which  in  some  cases  run  their  course  with  a  high  remitting  fever. 

The  antUotnic  findings  of  the  disease  are  those  of  a  serohemorrhagic  or 
seFOpurulent  hemorrhagic  infiammation  of  the  lymph  follicles  of  the  lar^ 
intestine.  The  follicles  may  become  eroded  and  thus  lead  to  the  formation 
ci  smaD  ulcers.  In  serious  forms  real  dysenteric  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  greater  or  less  area,  are  seen. 
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DYSENTERY 

Dysentery  has  recently  appeared  in  epidemic  form  in  vanous  countries 
and,  as  such,  has  taken  its  toll  among  the  children  of  all  ages.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  epidemic  incidence  of  the  disease  according  to  statis- 
tics follows  very  closely  the  incidence  of  summer  diarrhoea  of  other  types. 
Its  morbidity  rises  gradually  in  July  and  drops  to  an  isolated  case  in  the  late 
autumn.  For  this  reason,  every  increase  of  intestinal  disorder  during  this 
period  should  arouse  our  suspicion, 

EtioIogicaUy,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  types  or  forms  (1) 
true  dyeentery,  caused  by  the  Shiga's  bacillus  and  (2)  pseudodyscntery, 
caused  by  the  Flcxner  and  Y-bacilli.  This  etiologic  differentiation  does  not 
signify  that  the  pseudodyscntery  ia  less  serious  or  of  shorter  duration.  In 
ppite  of  the  lower  toxicity  developed  by  the  Flexner  and  Y-typee  in  animals^ 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  clinical  picture  of  the  two  varieties. 
Possibly  the  primary  toxic  forms  of  the  disease  is  more  grave  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  relapses  greater  with  the  Shiga  type  of  infection.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  causative  organism  is  possible  in  fresh  specimens  only  and 
even  then  not  in  all  of  the  cases.  If  the  bacteriologic  demonstration  of  the 
organism  ia  impossible,  the  agglutination  test  with  the  appropriate  organism 
will  be  of  great  use.  As  a  rule,  the  agglutination  with  dilutions  as  high  as 
1 :  400  is  obtained  even  after  recovery  and  will  give  the  differential  diag- 
nosis. In  infants  the  a^g^Iutination  may  be  delayed  or  fail  entirely.  The 
incubation  period  is  short,  usually  from  five  to  seven  days.  The  onset,  gen- 
erally without  prodromes  or  with  a  day  or  so  of  non-characteristic  diarrhcea , 
is  sudden. 

It  is  convenient  to  dbtinguish  two  forms  according  to  the  course  the 
disease  takes.  (1)  A  form  in  which  the  infectious  symptoms  of  diarrhoea 
and  fever  predominate,  and  (2)  the  form  in  which  the  toxic  symptoms  are 
paramount.  The  extreme  dehydration  and  tendency  to  collapse  simulate 
cholera.  This  type  is  less  frequent  but  much  more  serious  than  the  first. 
Among  the  infectious  type  of  cases,  a  large  njimber  of  mild  attacks  are  seen. 
In  these  the  fever  may  last  for  only  a  few  days,  the  consciousness  is  not 
affected  and  the  Hiarrhaea  and  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation  arc  slight. 
In  more  severe  cases  the  fever  persists,  diarrhcea,  tenesmus  and  pain  is 
very  distrt^ing  and  continues  for  a  long  time.  The  severe  cases  are 
characterized  by  extreme  intestinal  manifestations.  There  is  vomiting, 
anorexia  and  prostration.  These  cases  arc  the  transitional  stages  to  the 
cholera-like  forms,  in  which  the  vomiting  and  terrific  purgation  form  the 
clinical  picture.  In  these  the  temperature,  mildly  febrile  for  a  short  time, 
becomes  sulmormal  in  colKipse  and  the  patient  presents  all  the  signs  of  a 
general  intoxication.  The  tendency  to  collapse  and  subnormal  temperature 
distinguishes  this  form  from  thosf  cases  of  the  first  group  in  which  there  is 
high  fever,  restlessness,  delirium  and  even  convulsions  but  which  soon 
become  convalescent. 

Very  mild  cases  are  also  encountered.  In  these  the  temperature  is  never 
very  high  and  the  bloody  mucous  stools  persist  for  only  a  day  or  two. 
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Some  of  these,  however,  go  on  to  a  chronic  stage  in  which  the  stoob  alwajfB 
contain  some  mucus  and  from  time  to  time  contain  a  little  blood.  On 
the  basis  of  this  persisting  disturbance,  acute  relapses  may  occur  at 
any  time. 

These  chronic  recurring  cases  are  es- 
pecially common  in  weak  infants.  Dj-aen- 
tery  in  infants  has  several  other 
characteristics;  the  cases  with  acute 
cholera-like  course  are  common,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  have  gastric  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  mild  cases, 
usually  rather  persistent  and  with  colitis, 
may  resemble  the  more  common  chronic 
d>-8pcpsia  so  closely  as  to  be  completely 
overlooked  and  thus  form  a  source  of 
danger  to  other  infants. 

In  the  course  of  dysentery  in  children, 
slight  rises  of  temperature  (100°  to  101°) 
may  continue  for  several  days.  Goeppert 
finds  recurrences  in  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  cases.  In  true  dysentery,  these  are 
said  to  beespocially  severe.  Undoubtedly 
this  second  attack — as  in  scarlet  fevei^-is 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  dysentery 
toxin.  Complications  and  sequels,  such 
as  conjimctivitis  and  arthritis,  are  much 
less  common  than  in  adults.  Edema, 
however,  is  verj'  common  especially  in  -g 
undernourished  infants.  After  the  dysen-  I  i 
tery  is  completely  cured,  there  may  still 
remain  a  certain  sensitiveness  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  which  will  require  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet  for  months. 

Pathologic  changes  do  not  differ  from 
those  in  the  adult.  The  prognosis  varies 
according  to  the  epidemic  and  age  of  the 
patient.  The  mortality  among  children 
of  one  to  two  years  is  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent.    In  older  children  it  is  lower. 

A  special  danger  of  the  infectious 
gastro-inteatinal  diseases  lies  in  their 
tendency  to  complications.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  nephritis  and  pneu- 
monia, pyemia,  cystopyelitis,  the  more  variable  pyodermias,  and  a  general 
septicemia  arising  from  the  mucosa  of  the  disea-scd  intestine.  More  impor- 
tant than  all  of  these  is  the  association  of  a  secondary  disturbance  of  nutri- 
tion with  the  infective  disease.    It  may  be  icadily  understood  that  the 
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norrnal  metabolic  functions  of  the  intestine  do  not  take  place  in  the  seriously 
diseased  organ  and  that  add  fermentation,  which  causes  dyspepsia,  occutg 
easily.  This  secondary  dyspepsia  may  go  on  to  alimentary  decompositioD 
and  alimentary  intoxication,  which  will  overshadow  the  original  disease,  and 
may  carry  the  patient  to  the  point  of  hazard.  Inanition,  due  to  the  custom- 
ary carbohydrate  feeding,  may  add  its  menace.  It  may  hardly  be  doubted 
that  not  only  numerous  cholera4ike  aggravations,  but  also  a  larger  per- 
centage of  resultant  atrophic  conditions,  are  not  due  to  infection,  but  to 
starvation  and  to  other  forms  of  secondary  disturbance  of  nutrition.  Very 
probably,  a  certain  number  of  the  severe  ulcerative  type,  with  its  various 
complications,  are  due  to  the  fame  cause.  Underfeeding  alone  will  weaken 
the  total  resistance  of  the  body,  reduce  the  general  defense  against  bacteria 
and  permit  a  local  infection  to  spread  unimpeded. 

The  diagnosis  of  intestinal  infections  in  general  offers  nogreat  difficulty. 
It  13  important,  first  of  all,  to  differentiate  them  from  alimentary  intoxi- 
cation and  to  establish  definitely  the  importance,  of  the  part  played  by  a 
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complicating  dyspepsia  or  a  toxic  disturbance  of  nutrition.  The  results  of  a 
discontinuance  of  the  food  supply  give  a  great  deal  of  information.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  in  the  infant  a  diagnosis  of  the  milder  dyspepsia-like 
forms  causes  some  difficulty.  The  obstinacy  of  the  diarrhcEa,  in  spite  of  the 
usual  treatment  for  dyspepsia,  should  arouse  suspicion.  If  fever  does  not 
disappear  when  t  he  food  is  withdrawn,  a  final  decision  must  be  made  in  favor 
of  infection. 

The  etiologic  factors  can  be  determined  only  by  careful  bacteriol<^c 
examination  of  the  feces  and  of  the  blood  together  with  a^utination  tests. 
The  prognosis  of  the  various  forms  of  gastro-enteritis  in  older  children  is 
generally  favorable.  In  dysentery  and  cholera,  it  is  of  course,  characteristic 
of  those  diseases.  In  yotinger  children,  the  pn^piosis  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  physician  to  apply  proper  dietetic  measures.  If  he  is  successful 
in  avoiding  a  serious  secondary  disturbance  of  nutrition,  which  is  possible 
to-day  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  he  will  have  a  surprisingly  large  percent- 
age of  recoveries;  if  he  fails,  his  statistics  will  be  far  from  gratifying. 

Treatment  should  begin  by  emptying  the  intestine  [calomel  0.05-0.1  gm. 
(grs.  1-2),  in  three  or  four  doses].  In  the  dysenteric  forms,  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  every  two  hours,  for  twenty-four  to 
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thirty-six  hours,  is  recommended.  The  eubsequent  treatment  is  chiefly 
a  question  of  diet.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  among  authorities  ia 
favorable  to  flour  feeding;  with  the  addition  of  laebig's  malt  soup  as  signs 
of  improvement  appear,  a!nd  with  a  gradual  and  careful  return  to  a  mixed 
diet.  The  procedure  should  be  practically  the  same  as  that  advised  for 
dyspepsia.  Usually  the  condition  of  the  stools  is  made  to  govern  the  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  increase  of  food.  If  this  is  followed  out  too  carefully, 
the  patient  is  usually  underfed  for  rather  long  periods  and,  as  has  already 
been  said,  this  is  extremely  hazardous.  More  recent  experiences  show  that 
the  increase  of  the  food  need  not  be  very  gradual.  In  fact,  much  better 
results  are  obtained,  especially  in  children  in  the  second  and  third  years  in 
whom  the  infectious  symptoms  predominate,  if  hberal  amounts  of  food  are 
given.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  see  that  the  food  is  easily 
digested,  and  that  it  will  not  leave  undigestibic  portions  that  may  irritate 
the  colon.  Milk,  sugar,  flour,  prepared  cereals,  finely  chopped  meat,  egg, 
broth  and  fruit  juices  may  be  given  in  quantities  large  enough  to  prevent 
loss  of  weight.  Coarse  food  should  not  be  given  until  the  stool  has  been 
normal  for  several  weeks.  In  infants,  too,  the  food  requirement  must  be 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  possible.  These  younger  children  should  be  treated  as 
prescribed  for  chronic  dyspepsia  and  decomposition.  Piotein-milk  or  its 
.-arioufl  substitutes  are  of  great  value. 

In  the  cases  with  the  severe  cholera-L'ke  course,  on  the  contrary,  the 
replacement  of  the  water  lost  by  the  severe  dehydration  must  be  the  first 
consideration.  For  this  purpose  some  authors  advise  the  use  of  diluted 
whey  (1 : 1  oatmeal  gruel)  in  gradually  increasing  amounts  according  to  age. 
Better  still  is  buttermilk,  at  first  without  carbohydrate  additions.  Subcu- 
taneous or  intraperitoneal  injection  of  physiologic  salt  solution  or  procto- 
clysis may  be  necessary.  The  persistent  vomiting  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  cS  gastric  lavage,  or  medicinally,  by  atropin,  novocaine,  etc.  As  soon  as 
the  case  has  improved  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  regime 
described  for  intoxication  should  be  instituted  in  young  infants.  In  older 
children,  the  food  should  be  given  in  Ubcral  amounts  as  soon  as  possible 

In  the  way  of  medication,  good  results  are  obtained  early  in  the  disease 
with  opium  [0.001-0.02gra.(Mo-J^3  gr.)  according  to  i«e,3-5  times  daily] ;  later 
tannigen  or  tannalbin  [up  to  2.0  gms.  (30  grs.)  per  day];  quinine  tannate 
[0.1-0.3  gm.  (2-5  grs.)  three  times  daily);  lead  acetate,  (0.003-0.005  gm. 
CHo'Hz  KT')  three  times  daUy];  etc.,  may  be  used.  In  the  later  stages, 
those  who  still  believe  in  irrigation  may  use  lavage  of  the  large  intestine  npth 
a  solution  of  aluminum  acetate  (1-500),  albargin  (1-1000),  physiologic  salt 
wlution,  or  bismuth  salicylate  (1-8  per  cent.)  in  gruel.  To  this  should  be 
added  counterirritant  measiu'es  and  hydrotherapy  to  quiet  abdominal  pains 
and  restlessness  and  to  reduce  high  temperature. 

The  excreta  phould  be  disinfected  in  the  customary  way.  It  is  well  to 
use  materials  for  diapers  and  bed-pads  that  can  be  burned  immediately. 
Nurses  and  others  in  contact  with  the  patient  should  be  instructed  as  to  the 
danger  to  which  they  themselves  and  the  community  are  exposed  in  the 
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spread  of  infection ;  since  adults  may  contract  either  dj-sentery  or  dysentery- 
like diarrhcea.  In  groups  of  oases,  the  sourre  of  the  mfectioa  (food,  water, 
germ-carriers)  must  be  investigated. 

INTESTINAL  TUBERCULOSIS 

Secondary  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestine  is  usually  brought  on  by 
swallowing  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  come  from  the  lung.  It  is  as  fre- 
quent in  children  of  every  age  as  it  is  in  later  life.  Primary  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis in  which  the  intestine  is  the  original  and  the  only  scat  of  the  disease 
is  mucbless  common.  Great  difference  of  opinion  obtains  among  pathol- 
ogists as  to  the  frequency  of  the  primary  forms;  nevertheless,  the  occur- 
rence of  primary  pulmonary  tuborculopis  more  than  doubles  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  intestinal  form.  The  younger  the  child,  the  less  frequent  is 
the  primary  intestinal  infection ;  in  infancy  only  a  few  eases  are  recorded. 

The  food  is,  in  many  cases,  the  soiu-cc  of  a  primary  infection  of  the  bowel 
in  others,  it  is  a  question  of  dirt  infection.    ^Vhether  animal  tuberculosis 


from  the  use  of  the  meat,  and  esiMriully  from  the  use  of  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cattle,  may  infect  the  child  is  a  question  of  special  interest.  In  all 
probability,  it  is  a  minor  matter  as  compared  vrith  the  transmission  of 
humun  tulxsrculoais. 

Patholoffic  examination  shows  that  intestinal  tuberculosis  begins  with 
small  tulK'rclcs,  which  break  down  and  fonn  ulcers  with  undermined  edges. 
By  the  confluence  of  these,  larpT  loss  of  sulwtanco  occurs,  around  which 
new  tuben-Ifis  arisn.  The  intctilinc  is  frequently  covered  with  circular 
ulcers.  In  the  iiniiie<ii:ite  neighlx>rhood,  peritonea!  adhesions  are  formed 
and  infection  extemk  to  the  niesi'iiteric  lymph  n<Ml(s,  (q.  i\).  I>equently 
these  uli'crs  nc:itrizc  and  thus  give  rise  to  stenosis.  Kinks  of  the  intestine 
may  Iw  causi-<i  by  |M'ritonral  adhesions.  The  luoft  important  changes  arc 
seen  in  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  ca^um,  while  the  colon  is  little,  if  at 
all  affected. 

Symptoms.— K;irly  in  the  illnes."  the  child  is  fretful,  tires  readily,  has 
irregular  fe\(T.  and  soon  develops  diarrha-a  and  abdominal  pains.     The 
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intestine  is  sensitive  at  points  to  pressure;  the  abdomen  is  usually  little,  if  at 
all,  distended.  In  the  stools  one  may  find  mucus  and,  by  microscopic 
examination,  blood.  The  disease  is  of  long  duration,  is  marked,  in  severe 
cases,  by  extreme  cachexia  and  hectic  fever;  and  usually  terminates  fatally. 
Remissions  may,  however,  occur  and  even  a  complete  recovery  is  possible. 
Scar  tissue,  intestinal  stenosis  due  to  the  contraction  of  scar  tissue,  com- 
prcs^on  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  caused  by  adhesions  or  kinks,  may  remain 
and  demand  special  treatment  (Fig.  95).  Complicationsby  way  of  the  per- 
foration of  ulcers  with  accompanying  acute  peritonitis,  bleeding  from  eroded 
intf^tinal  vesscb,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  general  miliary  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculous  meningitis  may  be  noted. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  fdways  easy.  It  turns  upon  the  long  continued 
fever,  the  obstinate  diarrhcea,  the  synchronous  presence  of  other  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  bacillus  by  sedimentation 
methods.  A  positive  von  Pirquet  reaction  does  not  prove  definitely  that 
the  ^Tnptoms  are  due  to  intestinal  tuberculosis,  for  it  may  be  produced  by 
other  latent  foci. 

In  tlie  treatment,  one  must  strive  to  ccfunteract  tne  extreme  cachexia, 
and  to  prevent,  by  suitable  diet,  the  occurrence  of  secondary  fermentation 
dyspepsia.  For  the  rest,  general  measures  (climatic  treatment,  etc.), 
which  give  any  promise  of  recults,  may  be  adopted.  Of  medicinal  remedies, 
the  heavy  metals  are  recommended.  Bismuth  salicylate  or  subgallate 
(0.5-1.0  gm.  (7-15  grs.),  several  times  daOy],  lead  acetate,  [0.003-0.005  gm. 
(Hd-Md  gr.)  for  several  days],  ferric  pyrophosphate,  (Ij^  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, a  teaspoooful,  twice  a  day),  may  be  tried.  Opium  and  the  vegetable 
astringents  may  be  used. 

INTESTINAL  POLYPOSIS 

Symptoms. — ^In  children,  the  passage  of  several  drops  or  even  of  lai^r 
quantities  of  fresh  blood  from  the  anus,  usually  with  the  bowel  movement, 
but  more  rarely  alone,  has  been  frequently  observed.  Barring  the  readily 
recognized  bleeding,  caused  in  the  presence  of  fissures  by  the  passage  of  a 
hard  stool,  and  the  very  rare  bleeding  from  hemorrhoids  and  malignant 
tumors,  such  blood  comes  from  small  benign  tumore  of  the  rectum.  They 
are  papillomatous  in  structure  and  occur  in  three  varieties.  The  so-caUed 
rectal  polypus,  which  has  a  pedicle  and  grows  to  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
is  one  form.  This  may  appear  at  times  in  the  anus.  The  oozing  of  blood 
from  one  or  more  points  of  an  apparently  unchanged  mucous  membrane, 
which,  upon  closer  examination,  shows  small  wart-like  hj-perplasi»,  con- 
stitutes another  f>T"^-  In  the  third  and  more  severe  class  of  cases,  a  real 
intestinal  polyposis  exists;  the  entire  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  even 
the  entire  bowel  being  covered  with  innumerable  and  rehitively  large  wart- 
like polypwid  tumore. 

For  absolute  diagnosis,  digital  examination  is  only  occasionally  satis- 
factory, because  the  tumore  are  small  and  veiy  soft  and,  therefore  cannot  be 
recognised  by  touch.   One  should  make  use  of  a  rectoscope  of  small  calibre. 

Single  tumors  are  harmless.   The  true  polyposis,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
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cause  a  dangerous  anemia  because  of  the  constant  loss  of  btood.  This  may 
even  occur  when  the  loas  of  blood  is  very  small.  Major  cases  often  take  a 
course  similar  to  that  of  chronic  colitU,  in  the  later  stages  of  which  severo 
cachexia  and  edema  may  appear  in  addition  to  the  anemia.  In  thcfie  oases, 
the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  polypi  with  the  scissors 
or  snare  under  a  local  anesthetic.  Bleeding  from  the  smaller  tubercles  may 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  caustics  or  corrosives,  trichloracetic  acid,  or 
hydrogen  peroxide.  In  intestinal  polyposis  the  repeated  use  of  both 
methods  may  be  successful.  Ulien  a  targe  portion  of  the  colon  is  affected 
and  to  a  high  point,  very  little  can  be  expected  from  treatment. 

NERVOUS  GASTRO-INTESTINAL  DISEASES 
Congenital  Spastic  Ptloric  Stenosis 

Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus. — ^The  most  noticeable  symptom 
of  this  condition  is  violent,  persistent  vomiting,  accompanied  in  severe 
cases  by  pain,  spasmic  deglutition  and  choking.  While  symptoms  usually 
begin  during  the  8C<^ond  or  third  woek  of  life,  they  may  develop  cai^cr  or 
later  and  may  not  occur  before  the  third  or  fourth  month.  The  vomitus 
does  not  contain  bile  and  is  usually  extremely  sour,  giving  a  strong  re- 
action for  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  patients  usually  show  either  no 
gain  in  weight,  or  a  gradually  progressive  emaciation.  They  pass  small 
amounts  of  urine  and  arc  obstinately  constipated.  The  alxlomcn  is  re- 
tracted, but  prominent  at  the  epigastrium.  Epigastric  rigidity  is  observed 
and  marked  peristaltic  n'avcs,  passing  from  left  to  right  (Fig.  96),  suggest 
the  conclusion  that  the  emptj-ing  of  the  organ  is  obstructed.  As  a  matter 
of  confirmation  one  may  find,  upon  careful  palpation,  a  small,  movable, 
cylindrical  mass  at  the  right  border  of  the  rectus  under  the  liver. 

Patfaofa^c  Anatomy. — At  autopsy,  the  tumor  above  draciibcd  is  found 
to  be  the  thickened  pylorus,  surrounded  by  a  hypcrtrophied  musculature 
and  the  hypcrtrophied  para  pylorica,  firmly  contracted  to  form  a  hard, 
almost  cartilaginous,  tumor-like  mass,  several  centimetres  long  (Fig.  97). 
This  contracture  causes  a  stenosis  of  the  Btomach  exit,  which  accounts  for 
the  clinical  findings.  Much  greater  pressure  is  necessary  to  force  this 
contracture  than  is  required  in  the  normal  B>3tolic  stomach  at  autopsy. 
Rare  cases  of  "simple  pylorospasm"  arc  also  scon.  These  present  all  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  a  hypertrophy,  but  show  no  pathology  at  autopsy, 

A  positive  explanation  of  the  anatomic  findings  has  not  been  given. 
Most  obw-rvers  an?  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  condition  of  primary  pyloro- 
spasm with  a  areondary  compensatory  muscular  hj-pcrtrophy.  The  actual 
cause  of  the  ilise:isi>  i.s  still  under  verj'  active  discussion.  It  Is  doubtless  s 
neurosis  which,  according  to  the  history,  is  dependent  upon  a  hercditarj* 
nervous  tendency  which  produces  first  pylorospaams  and  latterly  h>-per- 
a^thesia,  h>TX'rkine.''i3,  and  prolwilily,  al!«>,  h^-perweretion. 

The  dis<-asc  is  found  esixicially  in  breasl-fcd  infants  and  oven  in  those 
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wiw  have  not  suffered  from  any  errors  in  the  feeding  technic.  It  has  often 
been  obeerved  in  successive  children  of  the  same  familj'.  In  a  certain  p^r- 
Centa^  of  cases,  one  sees  ptotic  conditions,  not  only  of  the  stomach  but  of  the 
remaining  abdominal  oi^ns,  and  a  general  muscular  atony  is  demonstrable. 

The  diagno^  is  readily  made  because  of  the  early  appearance  of  the 
disorder  and  its  t\'pical  symptoms.  The  simple  nonhj'pertrophic  pyloro- 
spaam  is  much  more  liable  to  lead  to  confusion.  In  rare  cases  a  similar 
picture  is  produced  by  congenital  stenosis,  by  the  pressure  of  a  ptotic  liver 
upon  the  duodenum,  and  by  compression  from  peritoneal  adhesions,  etc. 
liie  absence  of  bile  from  the  vomited  matter  contraindicates  stenosis  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  duodenum. 

The  course  and  tenninatvm  of  the  disease  are  dependent  upon  its 
severity,  which,  in  turn,  is  governed  by  the  completeness  of  the  stenosis  and 
the  persistence  of  vomiting.  Mild  cases  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  weight  is  relat  ively  gradual.   The  weight  may  be  even  stationaiy . 
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A  bowel  movement  occurs  at  least  every  second  day.  In  these  conditions, 
one  may  be  certain  of  recovery.  After  several  weeks,  at  least  after  two  or 
three  months  or  more,  the  vomiting  becomes  less  freqiient  and  the  bowel 
movements  more  numerous  and,  with  the  increasing  possibility  of  adequate 
feeding,  a  rapid  increase  of  weight  takes  place  and  complete  recovery 
finally  follows.  Nor  do  these  children  show  any  particular  tendency  to 
gastric  disorders  in  later  life.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  the  loss  of  weight  is 
rapid  from  the  beginning,  the  bowel  movements  occur  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  large  daily  losses  of  weight  do  not  cease  even  when  the  remission 
of  the  spasm  permits  of  a  temporary  increase  of  the  food  supply.  Usually 
these  patients  soon  reach  a  peculiar  state  of  apathy,  eliminate  sugar  in  the 
urine,  upon  taking  even  small  quantities  of  food,  and  simply  cannot  be  fed. 
The  condition  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  extreme  inanition.  At  this 
stage,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  save  the  patient ;  excepting,  per  chance, 
by  operation. 

In  Ae  treatment  of  pylorospasin,  the  parent^)  must  1m;  warned   first 
against  the  customary  attempt  to  quiet  the  stomach  by  the  withdrawal  of 
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food,  or  the  substitution  of  tea  or  Krueb.  Starvation  Rives  no  roaulte,  and 
the  risk  of  injurbg  the  young  and  poorly  resistant  child  by  a  period  of 
hunger,  and  of  converting  a  mild  case  into  a  serious  one,  is  very  great. 

No  method  of  feeding  is  known  which  is  certain  to  relieve  the  vomiting. 
The  best  plan  is  to  feed  breast-milk,  for  with  this  the  danger  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  complicating  the  inanition  ip,  to  aay  the  Icaet,  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Various  methods  of  feeding  are  advised  by  various  ph>Ticians.  Heub- 
ner  advocates  regular  three-hour  feedings,  permitting  the  child  to  ingest  as 
much  as  it  wishes  without  considering  the  vomiting.  Ibrahim  does  not 
put  the  infant  to  the  breast  at  once,  but  gives  very  small  quantities  of 
expressed  breast -milk,  cooled  in  ice,  at  frequent  feedings;  allo\\-ing  at  first, 
10  o.c.  every  hour;  then,  with  correspondingly  increasing  intennissions,  15, 


Fio.  OT,— 8Wm»ch  In  iputic  pyloric  itenoM.    ifirmidiMt»nnii»tic.) 

20, 25  c.(!.,  and  so  on.  With  the  ingestion  of  300  c.c.  the  danger  of  death  from 
starvation  is  over.  Of  methods  of  artificial  feeding,  the  fat-free  prepa- 
rations {buttermilk,  skim-milk),  are  entitled  to  first  consideration,  because 
of  the  experience  with  them  in  simple  pylorospasm;  but  their  successful  use, 
if  there  be  any,  is  by  no  means  so  well  understood  in  this  fonn  of  disease. 
Sometimes  results  are  attained  with  concentrated  food.  There  are  no 
contraindications  to  this  A  tablospoonful  of  Karlsbad  water  before  each 
meal  is  useful.  Hot  applications  for  periods  of  two  hours,  three  times  a  day, 
may  \k  directed,  Aledicarion  is  of  very  little  use.  Tincture  of  opium, 
Jio-Jlo  drop  to  the  dose,  cocaine,  novocaine,  alj-pin  (Jio  of  gr,  to  the  dose, 
shortly  Ix-fore  feeding),  anesthesin  (3  per  cent,  in  mucilage  acacia;  one 
te.aspoonful,  before  feeding)  and  similar  remedies  may  be  tried.  Stomach 
washing  is  rcoommcn{)ed  by  some  and  opposed  by  others.  To  counteract  the 
tendency  to  the  undue  loss  of  water,  injections  of  physiologic  saline  solu- 
tion may  Ix^  u.sed. 
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Enteroclysis  may  well  be  substituted  forhypodermoclyaisbymeaiwcrfa 
long  tube  or  thin  Nelaton  catheter,  held  in  place  by  adhesive  plaster.  The 
following  solution  may  be  used:  sodium  chloride  7.0,  potassium  chloride  O.I, 
calcium  chloride  0.2,  water  1000  grams.  It  is  possible,  with  care,  to  give  the 
enteroclysis  twice  a  day  for  two  hoiu^  each  time,  at  the  rate  of  30  drops 
per  minute ;  in  this  way  the  patient  receives  upwards  (rf  400  c.c.  (18  ounces), 
of  fluid  per  day.  In  some  cases  this  seems  to  have  a  directly  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  vomiting.  Used  for  so  short  a  time,  the  tube  wiU  hardly 
cause  decubitus. 

As  the  stomach  retains  larger  quantities,  it  is  advisable  to  increase 
the  food  very  gradually  at  first.  Some  children  are  so  severely  injured 
by  the  long  inanition  that,  upon  receiving  lai^  amounts  of  food  too 
early,  they  become  the  victims  of  a  severe  disturbance  of  nutrition,  which 
takes  the  form  of  an  alimentary  intoxication  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  better  care. 

Recently,  very  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  passing  a  catheter 
into  the  duodenum,  according  to  the  method  erf  Alfred  Heaa.  The  long 
Nelaton  tube  is  carefully  pushed  through  the  stomach  until  it  passes  the 
pylorus.  This  can  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that,  upon  moving  it  gently  to 
and  fro,  the  resistance  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  stomach.  Food  is  slowly 
introduced  through  the  catheter,  the  procedure  being  carried  out  several 
times  daily.  Frequently  an  increase  in  weight  begins  almost  immediately 
and  usually  the  condition  so  improves  that  in  a  short  time  prepress  may  be 
made  without  the  tube. 

If  duodenal  catheterization  is  not  successful  and  the  child  loses  n-eight 
rapidly,  surgical  Interference  must  be  considered.  The  best  and  most 
rapid  method  seems  to  be  longitudinal  incision  of  the  hypertrophic  pylorus 
leaving  the  mucous  membrane  intact  without  suturing  (Ramstedt).  It  is 
difficult  at  present  to  state  the  indications  for  operation  definitely.  Thia 
course  seems  advisable  when  the  tissue  loss  approaches  one-third  of  the 
previous  body-weight.  When  rapid  weight-loss  is  progressive  it  may  be 
better  to  operate  earlier,  because  with  so  severe  an  inanition  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  organism  is  quickly  threatened  and  a  longer  period 
of  waiting  may  make  the  possibility  of  repair  doubtful.  Children  who 
have  passed  into  the  comatose  condition  above  described  are  lost  under 
any  circumstance. 

HABITUAL  AND  UNCONTROLLABLE  VOMITING  OF  INFANTS 
Simple  Pylorospasm 
Many  infants  habitually  vomit  large  or  small  quantities  of  food.  If 
this  is  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  excess,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease; 
it  must  be  considered  as  such,  however,  when  it  continues  in  spite  of  care- 
fully regulated  or  scant  quantities  of  food.  This  vomiting  may  occur  with- 
out any  preceding  gastric  .disorder.  In  many  cases,  the  habit  associates 
itself  with  dyspepsia  and  continues  for  a  long  time  after  recovery  from  that 
disease.  Aa  a  rule,  an  accompanying  mild  ischochymia  (gastric  dilatation), 
ifl  demonstrable. 
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In  some  casea,  the  vomiting  becomes  eo  severe  that  inanition  results 
even  to  ao  serious  a  degree  as  in  hypertrophic  stenoaifi.  The  peristaltic 
waves,  however,  are  not  seen,  there  is  no  pyloric  tumor  and  the  constipa- 
tion is  not  so  obstinate.  On  the  contrary,  mucous  watery  stools  are  usual, 
is  ^ite  of  the  amall  quantities  of  nourishment  that  pass  into  the  bowel. 

This  condition,  like  the  hypertrophic  form,  is  probably  dependent  upon 
an  abnormal  nervous  irritability.  Whether  this  is  merely  a  hypeneetbesis 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  whether  pylorospasm  is  coexistent,  is  a  moot 
question.    Hypertrophy  of  the  pyloric  musculature  is  not  found  at  autopsy. 

The  pn^nosis  is  favorable  under  suitable  treatment;  if  errors  are  made 
the  patient  may  die  of  starvation.  Two  or  three  months  of  time  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  recovery. 

Treatment — Thoee  cases  which  develop  under  artificial  feeding  are 
quite  certain  to  be  cured  with  broost-milk;  but,  as  in  the  hypertrophic 
form,  considerable  time  may  be  necessary  before  improvement  is  noticeable. 
Usually  results  are  more  rapidly  obtained  by  giving  a  fat-free  diet  (skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk),  with  the  necessary  carbohydrate  additions.  Alkali 
waters  (Karlsbad),  are  sometimes  useful.  Gastric  lavage  is  not  certainly 
helpful.  Mild  cases  may  sometimes  be  tavorably  influenced  by  the  use  of 
milk  treated  with  a  coagulating  ferment,  e.  g.,  pcgnin,  according  to  the 
method  of  V.  Dungem.  For  j'oung  infants  concentrated  food,  and  with 
older  children,  a  solid  diet  is  often  beneficial.  In  addition  to  remedies  noted 
for  the  hypertrophic  form,  sodium  citrate  (2  p<'r  cent,  solution,  one  table- 
spoonful,  before  each  feeding),  and  protargol  {0.2  per  cent,  solution,  one  tea- 
spoonful,  before  feeding),  are  also  recommended.  Often  the  vomiting  has 
disappeared  under  the  use  of  fat-free  food.  Two  or  three  months  are 
usually  necessary  before  an  ordinary  diet  can  be  employed  without  recur- 
rences of  vomiting. 

THE  PERIODIC  VOMITING  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN 
This  term  applies  to  repeated  parox>-8mB  of  vomiting,  rarely  lasting  over 
afcwdaj-sora  week, accompanied, as  a  rule,  by  fever  and  other  disturbances 
of  digestion.  Very  frequently,  indeed  almost  constantly,  acetonemia, 
acetonuria  and  an  acetone  odor  to  the  breath  are  note<l.  Milder  forma 
closely  resemble  dyspepsia,  with  constipation  and  n  tendency  to  vomiting. 
It  is  questionable  whether  ca.'M's  have  been  observwl  in  early  infancy.  In 
the  second  y('ar,however,thoconditionh!wl>een  known.  Between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eight  years  it  occurs  commonly;  with  pul«rty,  the  predisposi- 
tion ceases. 

J^ach  attack  begins  with  premonitory  s.NTnptoms;  such  a?  change  in  dis- 
position, giftric  symptoms  or  diarrhoea;  then,  the  vomiting  begin.s  suddenly 
and  is  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Nothing  will  stop  it  and  the  child  is 
apparently  in  o  seriou.-'ly  cxhansled  state.  A  strong  a^J-tone  odor  is  notice- 
ai)lc  in  the  urine  and  in  the  extjiiTd  air:  hence,  the  French  phra.-e  "  Vomutst- 
meni  incoercrblen  avce  acclnnwmie."  f 'onutipatinn  is  ustial;  icterus  is 
aomelinies  pmscnt;  temperature  in  usually  shifhtly  incrciwed.  After  con- 
tinuing unabated  for  n  varj-ing  [X'riotl,  the  attack  \w^.fs  suddenly;  the 
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patient  makes  a  rapid  recoveiy,  to  suffer,  after  a  week  or  a  month  or  more, 
another  attack.  The  exact  nature  of  the  condition  is  not  understood. 
It  rests,  undoubtedly,  upon  a  constitutionally  nervous  quality.  This  is 
shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  among  the  well-to-do,  by  the 
usual  presence  of  other  neuropathic  symptoms,  and  by  the  occasional  bene- 
ficial effects  of  suggestive  treatment.  Some  authors  class  the  disease  as  a 
form  M  hysteria,  but  this  does  not  add  much  to  its  etiology.  It  is  probably 
a  question  of  crisis  in  the  metabolic  functions,  but  the  significance  of  the 
anomalies  of  metabolism  which  have  been  observed  is  not  yet  clear,  Hecker 
believes  it  to  be  a  disturbance  of  intermediate  fat  metabqlism.  The  recent 
observation  that  attacks  are  often  brought  on  by  the  withdrawal  of  carbo- 
hydrates from  the  food,  tends  in  the  same  direction.  At  many  points  a 
relationship  to  migraine  is  indicated. 

In  the  first  attack,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  diagn08is,for  peritonitis, 
appendicitis,  or  meningeal  disease  may  have  a  similar  onset.  A  history  of 
previous  attacks  is  of  value  in  diagnosis,  but  even  this  may  be  misleading, 
for  brain  diseases  may  cause  recurrent  attacks  due  to  variations  of  intra- 
cranial pressure.  The  prognosis  of  the  individual  attack  is  good.  Probably 
a  fen  deaths  have  been  wrongfully  ascribed  to  this  condition.  In  treatment, 
ordinary  methods,  as  hot  applications,  small  quantities  of  iced  drinks, 
narcotics  [chloroform  water,  cocaine,  or  better  still,  novocaine  or  alypin 
3-6  milligrams  (Ho-Ko  P"-'  etc.],maybetried.  Water  ehould  be  supplied 
by  rectum  or  subcutaneoualy.  Suggestive  methods  may  avail,  a  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  sterile  water  possibly  having  such  an  effect.  During  intei^ 
vals  between  the  attacks  the  neuropathic  tendency  should  be  treated  by 
hygienic,  dietetic  and  pedagc^c  metliods. 

NERVOUS  VOMITING 

In  msny  sensitive  and  constitutionally  nervous  children,  an  habitual 
vomiting,  due  to  external  influences,  may  appear  from  time  to  time;  this 
does  not  create  any  constitutional  disturbance  but  is  most  disagreeable. 
Excitement  may  be  a  cause,  as  in  the  well-knon'n  vomiting  of  school  chil- 
dren, occurring  on  their  way  to  school  in  the  morning.  In  others,  a  pecuUar 
sensitiveness  of  the  pharyngeal  reflex,  responsive  to  certain  sensations  in  the 
pharynx,  has  probably  some  relation.  Aga^n,  the  cause  is  sometimes  purely 
psychic,  being  produced  by  an  abnormal  repugnance  *o  certain  foods.  If 
the  vomiting  is  repeated  often  enough,  it  probably  Iwcomes  a  reflex  habit 
which  may  appear  responsively  to  a  feeling  of  di.slike  or  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  pleasurable  excitement.  Very  frequently  children  vomit  at  will, 
knowing  that  it  will  have  an  impressive  effect  upon  spectators. 

Common  as  this  condition  is,  great  care  must  bo  taken  in  diagnosis;  all 
other  possibilities,  as  gastric  diseases  and  especially  brain  diseases,  t)eing 
considered.  Many  a  case  of  brain  tubercle  has  gone  on  for  months  under  a 
diagnosis  of  harmless  nervous  vomiting,  until  other  symptoms  have  indi- 
cated the  actual  condition.  Disturbances  of  vision  (strabismus,  astig- 
matism), may  now  and  then  cause  the  vomiting,  which  will  disappear  after 
their  correction.    The  general  condition  of  the  child  should  be  considered 
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first.  If  it  is  not  entirely  well,  otherwise,  great  care  should  beexerciaed.  The 
treatment  should  be  geiperal  and  directed  to  the  nervous  cause.  Skilful 
educational  influence,  energetic  verbal  su^estion,  coupled  nith  such  occa- 
sional suggestive  treatment  as  faradization,  plaster  applications,  etc.,  may 
bring  about  recovery  in  a  short  time. 

NERVOUS  ANOREXU 

Loss  of  appetite,  to  which  no  other  cause- revealed  in  the  palhol<^o 
findings  of  the  digestive  apparatus  can  be  assigned,  and  reason  for  which 
must  be  sought  in  the  neurotic  field,  is  commonly  called  nervous  anorexia. 
In  only  a  port  of  such  cases  is  a  general  neuropathic  constitution  an  ade- 
quate cause. 

These  cases  vary  widely  in  character  and  a  careful  analysis  of  conditions 
is  necessary.  Frequently,  the  sufficiently  wcU-fed  appearance  of  children, 
who  are  brought  to  the  physician  because  of  loss  of  appetite,  proves  that  no 
anomaly  is  present,  but  rather  that  the  parents  expect  the  children  to  eat 
too  much.  In  other  instances,  children  eat  little  because  they  are  forced  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  milk,  which  reduces  the  appetite  for  other  food. 
The  anorexia  disappears  so  soon  as  milk  is  discontinued.  A  monotonous 
or  an  unbalanced  dietary  may  have  been  given  and  its  substitution  by 
appetizing  and  varied  meals,  consisting  of  green  vegetables,  coarse  bread, 
fruit,  cabbage,  etc.,  produces  wonderful  results.  Such  children  may  take 
too  little  exercise  or  not  get  enough  fresh  air.  In  true  nervous  anorexia, 
these,  causes  do  not  obtain,  but  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  absence  of 
appetite  or  of  the  sensation  of  himger,  frequently  seen  even  in  infancy,  when 
only  with  great  difficulty  can  enough  food  be  given  the  infant  to  maintain 
growth.  In  older  children,  the  amount  of  food  taken  may  be  small  gener- 
ally or  the  appetite  may  be  capricious  and  certain  foods  oiJy  may  be  taken; 
while  others,  quite  similar,  are  refused.  With  many  of  these  cases,  the  gen- 
eral nutritive  condition  is  so  good  that  no  noticeable  deficiency  in  Uie  caloric 
supply  can  exist.  Only  exceptional  cases  occur,  in  which  so  strong  an 
aversion  to  all  forms  of  food  existe,  that  scHouf  inanition  results.  Doubtless 
those,  are  always  based  upon  a  status  hyslericus. 

In  a  certain  pereentage  of  cases,  the  loss  of  appetite  soems  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  disturbance  of  mastication  and  resulting  difficulty  in  eating 
solid  food.  At  times  it  appears  that  certain  foods  actually  produce  nausea 
l>ecause  they  suggest  some  perverse  association. 

The  probability  of  a  nervous  foundation  for  the  condition  is  indicated  by 
negative  gastric  findings.  A  degree  of  motor  insufficiency  may  be  present, 
or  some  h>7>oacidity  with  slight  hypotonia,  existing  as  part  of  a  frequent 
general  ptosis.  ^S'ith  the  anorexia,  it  is  usually  possible  to  demonstrate 
other  nervous  sjTnptoms,  e.  g.,  the  facialis  phenomenon,  vasomotor  irritt^ 
bihty,  ready  exhaustion  and  psychopathic  tendency,  etc.  Upon  close 
inquiry'  into  the  family  history,  familial  neuropathy  and  mental  inefficiency 
can  usually  be  established.  Such  a  relation  fails  to  explain,  of  course,  the 
ultimate  proeosa<'s  which  actually  cause  the  reduced  appetite. 

The  treatment  of  those  forms  of  anorexia  that  are  caused  by  an  im- 
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proper  dietary  offer  no  difficulties.  A  rational  and  balanced  dietary,  vaiied 
as  much  as  poesible,  reductioB  of  milk  to  a  minimum,  and  r^ulation  of  the 
child  '8  general  hygiene  bring  good  results.  In  the  true  nervous  form,  these 
measures  are  only  preparatory  to  the  real  treatment,  which  lies  in  the 
exercise  of  a  proper  pedagogic  influence.  If  the  environment  is  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable,  the  most  radical,  but  satisfactory  method  is  to  remove 
the  chUd  from  its  parents  and  to  find  for  it  a  home  with  sensible  people 
and  intercourse  with  normal  healthy  children.  Frequently,  a  quiet  but 
energetic  nurse  or  governess  may  accomplish  much,  if  she  has  such  full 
control  that  her  orders  are  not  countermanded  by  the  parents.  Treatment 
in  sanatoria  is  not  recommended,  for  pedagogic  reasons,  unless  serious 
psychic  disturbance  is  involved  cr  a  severe  degree  of  inanition  has  resulted 
from  the  hysterical  refusal  of  food.  Only  in  the  latter  event  are  we  justified 
in  attempting  forced  feeding,  entirely  unnecessary  in  other  cases  end,  as  a 
rule,  wholly  without  results. 

We  cannot  expect  by  any  method  we  employ  to  recover  a  normal 
appetite.  We  must  be  satisfied  if  the  child  obediently  takes  the  necessary 
quantities  of  food  without  resistance  or  show  of  caprice.  Gastric  treatment, 
often  presented  by  stomach  specialists,  is  useless.  Medicinally,  we  may 
use,  besides  pepsin  and  orexine  tannate,  strychnine  [tr.  nux  vomica,  grams 
2-5.0  (15-30  minuii8),(r.  rkci  vtn,  grams  20.0(5  drama);  ten  dropsof  this 
mixture  in  orange  juice  twice  daily,  a  short  time  before  meals).  In  mild 
and  even  in  somewhat  severe  cases  spontaneous  recovery  may  be  expected 
at  puberty. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL 
Congenital  Intestinal  Stenosis 

Congenital  intestinal  occlusion  has  certain  points  of  election;  immedi- 
ately above  or  immediately  below  the  papilla  of  vatcr,  at  the  duodeno- 
jejunal junction,  or  just  above  the  CEBCum.  It  occurs  less  frequently  in 
other  portions  of  the  small  intestine  or  the  colon.  The  obstruction  is 
caused  by  a  membranous  septum  or  by  scar-tissue,  or  by  the  existence  of 
long  imperforate  loops  of  the  intestine.  Extensive  portions  of  the  intestine 
may  oven  be  absent.  Constriction  by  bands,  diverticul®  or  compression 
tumors  may  occur.  At  times,  multiple  obstructions  are  present,  when 
other  external  and  internal  malformations  are  often  observed.  The  forma- 
tion of  intestinal  atresias  is  probably  due  to  the  temporary  closure  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  is  normally  well-formed  and  patent  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  week  of  fetal  life,  a  closure  which,  in  rare  or  exceptional 
cases,  persists. 

The  diagoous  of  atresia  is  made  upon  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  imme- 
diately after  birth,  upon  the  absence  of  stools  containing  fecal  matter  and 
other  symptoms  of  ileus.  Most  of  those  oases  die  during  the  first  or  second 
week;  oidy  occasionally  do  they  live  longer.  From  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
rtruction,  it  is  clear  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  may  results  be  expected 
from  surgical  interference. 
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The  prognosis  of  congenital  occlusions  of  the  rectum  or  the  anus  is 
more  favorable.  Operations  have  proved  succeaaful  in  about  one-third  of 
these  cases. 

In  rare  instances,  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  complete  atresia,  but  with  a 
reduction  of  the  calibre  of  the  inteatine,  the  symptoms  of  which  resemble 
those  of  chronic  acquired  ileua. 

DILATATION  AND  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  COLON 

(HiRSCHBPBUNO 'S  DibEASe) 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  disease  that  may  be  demonstrated  clinically 
immediately  after  birth  or,  at  least,  in  early  infancy,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  extreme  dilatation  and  longitudinal  extension  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
colon,  with  marked  hypertrophy  of  its  musculature.  The  ordinary  ana- 
tomic findings  resulting  from  intestinal  obstruction  are  not  present. 

This  anomaly  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  Possibly  a  congenital 
megacolon,  a  primary  congenital  malformation  comparable  to  congenital 


Fto.  OS- — Eitbteen-montb-old  boy  «rith  cUlmtation  And  hypertropby  of  ooIod  (HinohHpnuifl'B 
diaeaie).     (Prof.  Finlilalein,) 

dilatation  of  the  esophagus,  may  exist.  This,  however,  is  a  very  rare  con- 
dition. More  commonly  we  find  obstruction  due  to  a  valvular  mechanism, 
which  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  a  very  careful  topographic  examination. 

Normally  in  the  infant  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  relatively  longer  than  in 
the  adult.  Occasionally  it  ia  so  long  that  several  loops  are  formed.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  scybalae  and  a  large  volume  of  gas  may  gather  in  these 
loops,  and  cause  them  to  become  twisted.  If  this  be  long  continued  or 
frequently  repeated,  the  loops  gradually  become  dilated  and  later  show 
compensatory  hj-pertrophy. 

In  other  cases  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  rectum  or  anus,  provoked 
either  by  spasm  of  idiopathic  or  fissural  origin,  by  a  simple  coprostasis 
which  has  been  neglected,  or  by  a  paralysis  of  the  lower  section  of  the 
bowel,  with  consequent  constipation. 

Intestinal  dilation  due  to  congenital  or  acquired  circular  stenosis  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  colon  is  differentiated  from  Hirschsprung's  disease  by 
the  existence  of  readily  recognized  obstruction. 

The  first  indications  of  the  disease,  which  may  appear  during  the  first 
few  days  of  life,  are  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  obstinate  constipation 
(Fig.  98).    For  a  time,  these  are  the  most  noticeable  sjTiiptoms.    Usually 
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the  circumference  of  the  hugely  distended  loops  of  the  colon,  which  con- 
tract forcibly  from  time  to  time,  can  be  made  out.  The  "dough  phenome' 
non  of  Gereuny"  in  the  fecal  mass  can  frequently  be  demonstrated. 

Tlie  anomaly  and  its  results  may  be  borne  without  much  disccnnfort 
for  a  time,  but  serious  symptoms  soon  appear.  Attacks  of  ileus  arc  charac- 
teristic, with  colic,  vomiting,  and  collapse;  or,  again,  we  may  occasionally 
have  foul-smcllihg  diairhceic  stools  containing  blood  or  pus.  Death  results 
from  peritonitis  or  exhaustion,  incident  to  the  attacks  of  ileus,  and  usually 
in  early  childhood.    But  few  such  children  live  to  be  more  than  ten  years  old. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  fecal  masses  and  the  prevention 
of  theu*  renewed  formation.  Encmata  are  most  useful  for  this  purpose, 
while  cathartics  are  hazardous.  Meteoriam  may  be  prevented  by  placing 
a  drainage  tube  in  the  rectum,  the  tube  being  forced  above  the  valve  or 
kink.    With  continuous  treatment  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained. 


Pia.  M. — Hinchiprung'a  duewF  in  >d  iohnt. 

If  this  method  is  not  successful,  if  the  attacks  of  ileus  become  frequent  or  if 
ulcerative  colitis  occurs,  surgical  interference  may  be  of  assistance. 

CONSTIPATION 

The  diagnosis  of  purely  functional  constipation  may  be  made,  even  in 
children,  only  after  a  careful  exclusion  of  all  other  possible  contiitions  of 
disease,  which  might  lead  to  the  retention  of  feces,  (e.g.,  abdominal  or 
pelvic  tumors,  paralysis,  strictures;  constitutional  anomalies,  such  as 
myxedema,  idiocy,  etc.).  Ca-^cs  which  are  not  traceable  to  any  of  these 
causes  must  still  be  considered  from  many  and  various  points  of  view. 

The  constipation  of  breast-fed  infants  is  due  in  some  cases  to  insuffi- 
cient quantities  of  food  and  is  rclievi>d  by  their  increase.  This  is  especially 
true  of  children  who  are  being  fed  from  a  breast  yielding  but  little  milk,  who 
are  in  a  condition  of  actual  undfrfocding,  and  who  are  not  gaining,  or  are 
even  losing  weight.  Even  with  normally  developing  children,  whose  weight 
before  and  after  feeding  shows  that  they  are  receiving  sufficient  quantities, 
there  may  still  be  a  relative  insufficiency.  In  these  cases,  the  milk  is  so 
completely  absorbed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  there  is 
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DO  material  for  fermentation,  which  causing  an  acid  reaction  stimulates 
peristalsis.  These  forms  of  constipation  are  best  relieved  by  giving  thick 
gruels  made  of  coarse  cereals  or  oatmeal.  After  the  sixth  month,  the  oon- 
ditiou  indicates  the  necessity  of  adding  vegetables  to  the  diet.  Cathartics 
or  enemata  ^ould  be  used  only  in  cases  with  a  long  sigmoid  flexut«  as 
described  below. 

Tlie  constipatioactf  artifically-4ed  infants  is  usually  the  consequence  of 
a  faulty  diet.  In  younger  children,  exclusive  nailk  feeding  plays  the  most 
important  r61e  and  a  reduction  of  milk  with  the  addition  to  the  diet  of 
vegetable  (flour)  foods,  or  of  large  quantities  of  malt  soup  extract,  brii^ 
about  an  improvement.  In  the  second  and  third  year  of  life  too  long 
continued  absence  of  soUd  food  is  a  large  factor. 

Constipation  of  older  children  is,  in  many  cases,  due  to  an  excessive 
meat  diet,  which,  as  in  the  breast-fed  child,  gives  too  little  material  for 
fermentation  in  the  colon.  A  reduction  of  meat  and  fish,  eggs,  cheese  and 
milk,  \vith  an  increase  of  vegetable  foods,  especially  in  the  form  of  coarse 
breads,  unstrained  vegetables  containing  large  amounts  of  celluloee,  fruit, 
lettuce,  etc.,  or  v>ith  the  feeding  of  large  amounts  of  fat,  will  prove  useful. 
As  an  aid  in  the  production  of  free  catharsis,  lemonade,  sweetened  with  large 
amounts  of  milk-eugar,  and  taken  cold  upon  an  empty  stomach,  or  sour 
grape  juice,  may  be  recommcmied. 

If  results  are  not  secured  by  these  methods,  we  must  consider  whether 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  musculature  is  properly  applied.  Very 
many  children  and  especially  young  children  do  not  know  how  to  use,  white 
some  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  use,  their  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  possible 
that  not  infrequently  there  may  be  a  disturbance  of  the  complicated  reflex 
mechanism  of  defecation,  due  to  errors  in  the  formation  of  habit,  to  fear  of 
pain,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  condition  exists  when  it  is  found,  upon 
rectal  examination,  that  fecal  masses  accumulates  immediately  behind  the 
sphincter.  Careful  education  alone  can  bring  certain  relief  to  these  children. 
Many  cases  of  obstinate  constipation  are  cured  in  a  short  time  by  a  change 
of  the  nurse,  by  strict  prohibition  of  cathartics  and  enemata,  or  by  cor- 
recting the  conscious  neglect  of  the  act.  Results  arc  sometimes  obtained  by 
a  change  in  the  surroundings  of  the  child.  At  first,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
help  the  child  by  some  anti-obstnictive  measun-s,  such  as  the  old  fashioned 
sulphur  treatment  (sulphur,  milk-sugar,  55  5ss,  onco  or  twice  a  day), 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  hartl  scybal«. 

In  exceptional  cases,  the  cause  of  difficult  ilcfecation  is  to  be  found  in  . 
the  existence  of  fissures,  or  in  the  recurronco  of  painful  spasms  of  the  anal- 
aphinct^r,  upon  the  removal  of  which  constipation  disappears. 

The  diagnosis  of  essential  obstipation,  based  upon  peculiar  anatomic 
and  functional  conditions,  may  I>c  made  when  all  the  methods  of  treatment 
discussed  aliove  have  failed.  The  long  sigmoid  flexure,  already  referred  to, 
causing  a  condition  resembling  Hirschsprung's  disease,  com'>fl  in  for  con- 
sideration. Again  the  condition  may  be  but  a  single  manifcRtation  of  a 
Rpneral  ptoais,  expressed  in  the  atony  of  the  colon.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
relative  insufliciency  of  the  motor  mechanisms  of  the  bowel,  as  a  result 
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<rf  which  variations  of  motility  occur.  In  these  cases  only,  are  we  justified 
in  using  massage,  oil,  and  cathartics.  Of  the  latter,  the  milder  infusions, 
[frangula  15.0  grams  {14  ounce),  boiled  with  250  c.  c.  (8  ounces)  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes],  or  tamarind,  aloiu  pills,  and  rhubarb  are  used.  Treatment 
for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  exercise  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  etc.,  should  be  employed. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION 

While  other  forms  of  intestinal  occlusion  (volvulus,  strai^ulation  ob- 
struction by  adhesions  or  by  compression),  occur  during  childhood,  they 
are  relatively  rare  as  compared  with  intussusception.  About  one-baU 
of  the  cases  are  recorded  in  infancy,  one-fourth  in  the  first  fourteen  yeara 
of  life,  and  the  other  fourth  in  older  persons. 

Intussusception  is  the  involution  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  the  intus- 
susceptum,  into  a  lower  part,  the  intussuscipiens.  The  mesenteric  attach- 
ment and  its  vessels  are  dragged  into  the  layers.  There  are  four  common 
forms,  ileal,  ileocscal,  ileocolic  and  colic;  the  second  form,  the  involution 
of  the  ileum  into  the  ciecum,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

The  mechanism  of  intussusception  is  as  follows:  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine, in  which  there  is  very  active  peristalsis,  forces  its  way  into  a  portion 
in  which  the  peristalsis  is  inhibited.  This  may  occur  physiolo^cally.  The 
condition  becomes  pathologic  when  the  upper  part  is  imprisoned  and  sub- 
sequent changes  occur  in  it  and  its  mesentery.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine either  the  cause  of  the  reduced  peristalsis  in  the  lower  segment,  or  of 
the  failure  of  its  physiologic  return.  In  some  cases,  traiunata,  play  a  part; 
in  others,  it  may  be  a  question  of  local  meteorism  or  of  peculiarities  in  the 
mesenteric  attachment.  More  appreciable  causes  are  the  presence  of  a 
polyp,  of  an  epiploic  appendage,  or  a  foreign  body  attached  to  the  entering 
point  of  intuasusceptum.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  found  for 
the  frequency  of  the  condition  in  childhood.  The  suggestion  of  an  excessive 
peristalsis  is  not  very  satisfying.  In  a  certain  number  of  rarer  cases,  ttie 
invaginated  portion  does  not  show  any  signs  of  injury  for  quite  a  long  time. 
Usually,  however,  the  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  produces  venous 
congestion,  edema,  hemorrhage  and,  later,  gangrene  of  the  intussusceptum, 
with  local  or  general  peritonitis  or  general  septic  infection. 

Extremely  acute  cases,  ending  fatally  on  the  first  oc  second  day,  are  seen. 
An  acute  or  subacute  course,  of  from  two  to  seven  or  even  fourteen  days 
duration,  is  more  common.    The  chronic  forms  are  rare. 

Syn^tonis. — The  symptoms  of  the  acute  type  are  as  follows:  Sudden 
onset  of  pain,  frequently  of  a  very  severe  nature;  vomiting,  first  of  gastric 
and,  later,  of  intestinal  cont«nts;  mucous  and  bloody  diarrhcea,  which  often 
occurs  with  severe  tenesmus,  but  which  may  be  absent  if  the  lesion  is  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  intestine.  Sometimes  the  general  condition  is  only 
slightly  disturbed  for  a  time,  while,  in  others,  serious  shock  occurs  at  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  usually  the  increased  peristabis  and  painful  hardening 
of  the  involved  segment  which  attracts  attention  to  the  obstruction;  while 
meteorism  may  not  at  first  be  prominent.   Occasionally,  free  passage  of  the 
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bowels  is  observed,  but  bowel  movernents  and  the  exit  of  gas  are  usuaOy 
euspended.  Iq  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  intussusception  itself  may  bo 
palpated  aa  a  U-ehaped  sausage-like  tumor.  Commonly  it  is  found  on  the 
left  ade  but  in  case  of  invagination  of  the  small  intestine  it  may  be  dis- 
covered in  other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Extreme  distention  of  the 
abdomen  may  make  the  examination  diHicult  and,  because  of  the  pain,  an 
anesthetic  may  be  necessary.  At  times,  the  intussusccptum  may  be  pal- 
pated in  the  rectum  or  may  even  protrude. 

Course. — The  younger  the  child,  the  more  rapid  the  course  of  the  disease. 
About  one-half  of  the  cases  in  infancy  die  during  the  first  three  days  and 
four-fifths  during  the  first  week.  The  mortality  of  untreated  cases  is 
eighty  per  cent.  The  causes  of  death  are  shock,  ileus,  peritonitis,  and  sepsis 
of  intestinal  origin.     Spontaneous  recovery,  by  sloughing  of  the  invagi- 


nal«d  portion  of  the  intestine  occurs  in  two  per  cont.  of  the  cases  in  children 
in  the  first  yearofhfo,  and  in  six  percent,  between  the  second  and  fifth  year. 
In  later  life  it  is  more  common.  Even  this  event  does  not  always  escape 
severe  symptoms.  Many  patients  suffer  from  serious  peritonitis  or  septic 
thrombosis  during  or  after  the  sloughing,  and  girdle  strictun-s  may  remain 
and  subsequently  produce  ileus.  After  rccoverj',  whether  spontaneous  or 
by  interference,  n'lupscs  are  not  infrequent. 

The  sjTiiptonis  of  the  \'erj'  rare  chronic  cases  are:  palpable  tumor,  pain 
and  the  signs  of  the  partial  ol)struction  of  the  bowel.  The  aniitomic  basis  of 
this  sequel  is  an  involution  re-sulting  in  coiiipanitively  mild  changes  in  the 
int^'stinc  and  In  the  mesenteric  vesscU. 

Diagnosis. — With  can-ful  consideration  of  all  the  R>inptoms,  a  diag- 
nasis  is  usually  made  re.^dily.  Difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  its  diffei^ 
entiation  from  hemorrhiigic  gastro-onteritis  and  from  the  sever*  intestinal 
hemorrhages  wliich  liegin  with  the  colio-like  pains  of  purpura.  In  rare  casen, 
seemingly  tJ^1i(■aJ  .s>'inptimis  of  intussusieption  may  Ik"  due  to  an  unsu»- 
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pected  volvulus  of  the  caecum  or  sigmoid .  If  blood-stained  stools  are  absent 
and  the  tumor  lies  at  McBumey's  point,  appendicitis  must  be  considered, 
a  disease,  however,  which  is  much  less  frequent  than  intussusception  during 
the  first  two  years  of  life. 

Treatment — The  Don-surgical  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  a 
reduction  by  massage  or  by  dilation-with  air  or  water.  The  first  method  is 
indicated  in  cases  where  the  tumor  is  palpably.  It  must  be  done  very 
gently  as  in  the  replacement  of  a  hernia.  The  alternative  methods  are  use- 
ful only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  bowel.  Any  of  them 
must  be  emploj-ed  early  to  give  results.  Hirschsprung  reports  over  seventy 
per  cent,  of  recoveries  in  cases  treated  within  twenty-four  hours  and  only 
thirty  per  cent,  in  those  in  which  thecondition  had  existed  longer.  An  objec- 
tion to  these  methods  lies  in  the  operator's  inability  to  control  the  apparent 
results;  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  podtioc. 
Moreover  recurrences  arc  common  and  there  is  grave  dai^r  of  rupture. 
Under  any  cireumstances,  these  methods,  safely  done  only  under  an 
anesthetic,  should  be  tried  but  once,  and  that  upon  the  operating  table; 
so  that  if  absolutely  certain  restitution  has  not  been  obtained,  a  laparotomy 
may  be  performed  immediately.  If  the  replacement  has  been  successful,  the 
patient  must  be  very  carefully  watched  for  a  reappearance  of  the  tumor  or 
of  the  spastic  intestine.  The  results  of  prompt  sui^cal  interference  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  are  very  satisfactory. 

PROLAPSE  OF  THE  RECTUM 

Symptoms. — Prolapse  of  the  lower  bowel  s^ments  resembles  intus- 
susception very  closely.  It  is  an  evagination  rather  than  an  invagination. 
It  may  include  only  the  mucous  membrane  or  a  greater  or  smaller  portion 
of  the  rectum  itself  (Fig.  101). 

Even  in  children  otherwise  well,  anal  prolapse  may  be  caused  by  exces- 
sive dilatation  of  the  sphincter  with  lai^  scybalte  and  under  excessive 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Rectal  prolapse,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  caused  by  atony  of  the  perineal  muscles,  as  it  is  found  in  congenital 
ptosis  or  in  spinal  paralysis  (as  in  spina  bifida),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  the 
course  of  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition. 

While  in  anal  prolapse  only  the  mucous  membrane  is  extruded,  in  severe 
cases  of  rectal  prolapse  a  conical  mass,  10-14  cm.  (4-6  inches)  long,  swollen 
and  congested  because  of  the  compressed  veins,  may  be  found.  The  mass  is 
hjiKremic  and  bleeds  readily;  it  is  usuaUy  covered  with  pus  and  may  be 
ulcerated.  At  its  apex,  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  is  visible.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  and  by  the  use  of  gauze,  the  mass  is  readily  replaced  but  usually 
reappears  immediately  or  after  a  short  time. 

Treatment. — While  the  prolapse  itsrif  is  not  dangerous,  it  offers  a  port 
of  entry  for  local  and  general  septic  infection  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated  so  as  to 
avoid  constipation  or  to  relieve  existing  diarrhoea.  Further  extrusion  should 
be  prevented  if  possible,  for  this  purpose  adhesive  strips  being  applied  so  as 
to  compress  the  buttocks,  renewing  these  after  each  bowel  movement. 
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As  aa  altcroative  the  cylindrical  balloon  pessaries,  resting  upon  an  external 
plate,  may  be  tried.  In  milder  cases,  treatment  with  astringents,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  painted  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  or  enemata  or  suppositories  of  tannin  or  aluminum  acetate  being 
employed,  may  give  relief.  Theseremedies  have  little  or  noeffcct  uponseverer 
cases.  In  these,  surgical  treatment  should  be  resorted  to;  as,  for  instance, 
by  imbedding  a  fine  silver  wire,  according  to  the  method  of  Thiersch,  or,  as 
recently  rcconmiended,  implanting  a  ring  of  fascia  from  the  thigh.  The 
protrusion  however  is  often  forced  through  the  ring.  Lately  the  injection 
of  two  pillars  of  paraffin  into  the  perirectal  tissue,  or  their  insertion  by 
means  of  a  trocar,  has  been  suggested.  The  repeated  injection  of  alcohol 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  for  the  purpose  of  shrink^e  may  also  be 


mentioned.  All  of  these  are  doubtful  methods,  including  that  of  amputa- 
tion, and  appear  unnecessary,  if  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion and  to  relieve  the  atony  of  the  perineal  musculature  by  proper  diet. 
The  case  shown  in  Fig.  101  was  treated  in  this  manner  and  the  prolapse 
completely  disappeared  within  three  months,  the  child  gaining  rapidly 
after  recovery. 

HERNIAS 
Congenital  inguinal  hernia,  or  inguinal  homia  appearing  shortlyafter 
birth,  is  very  common,  especially  in  boj-s,  because  the  inguinal  canal  has 
not  closed  or  its  closure  is  incomplete,  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum 
persisting  for  a  long  time.  Accordingly,  the  eac  docs  not  lie  beside  the 
testicle  as  in  acquired  hernia,  but  the  intestine  and  testicle  are  enclosed  in 
the  same  sac  of  peritoneum,  unless  the  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  prooeoi 
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is  practically  obliterated  (funicular  vaginal  hernia).  By  the  aecond  year, 
the  number  of  inguinal  hemiffl  decreases.  Typical  acquired  hemisQare  com- 
paratively rare.  The  sac  containing  the  intestine  may,  in  girls,  include 
also  the  ovary.   Strangulation  is  comparatively  rare  in  children. 

The  greater  percentage  of  these  ruptures  may  be  cured  by  banda^ng. 
Instead  of  the  usual  truss,  long  strands  of  soft  yam  passing  around  the  thigh 
and  pelvis  and  knotted  over  the  rii^,  are  practical  in  very  small  infants. 
Only  after  the  first  year,  when  the  rupture,  failing  to  heal,  becomes  lai^r, 
is  a  radical  operation  indicated. 

Umbilical  hernia,  or  hernia  through  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus, 
hardly  ever  becomes  large.  Strangulations  are  exceptional.  Careful 
bandaging,  begun  early  and  applied  continuously,  usually  results  in  com- 
plete closure  during  the  first  six  months  or,  at  least,  reduces  the  opening  so 
that  the  intestine  may  no  longer  pass.  A  flat  button,  not  a  round  one, 
sewed  to  a  bandage  of  webbing  or  held  in  place  by  a  strip  of  adhesive,  may 
be  used.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  several 
strips  of  adhesive,  overlapping  like  shingles,  which  hold  the  hernia  back 
under  two  longitudinal  folds  of  skin  over  the  umbihcus.  This  should  bo 
renewed  whenever  it  becomes  loose. 

Diaphragmatic  Hernia.— The  passage  of  the  intestine  into  the  thoracic 
cavity  through  congenital  openings  in  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  very 
large,  is  rare.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  hernia  is  so  great  that  only  the  liver 
and  stomach  remain  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  hernia  is  usually  found 
on  the  left  side,  because  the  liver  forms  a  barrier  on  the  right.  The  con- 
dition may  bo  present  at  birth  or  may  occur  immediately  after  buth. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  severe  asphyxia,  occurring  paroxysmally,  and  in 
many  cases  resulting  in  death  soon  after  birth.  Tympany  and  absence  of 
respiratory  sounds,  are  noted  on  the  affected  side  of  the  thorax  and  cardiac 
dulness  disappears  or  is  pushed  to  the  right.  The  retraction  of  the  abdomen 
is  characteristic.  In  some  cases,  the  condition  gives  no  premonitory  symp- 
toms but  develops  suddenly  with  evidences  of  internal  strangulation.  In 
the  new-born,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  treatment;  in  older  children 
only  very  extensive  operations,  involving  resection  of  ribs,  replacement  of 
the  hernial  content  and  closure  of  the  opening,  are  successful. 

ENTOZOA 
Ascaris  Lumbricoides  (round  worms,  resembling  the  angleworm). — 
The  female  may  be  30  to  40  cm.  (12-16  inches)  and  the  male  20-25  cm. 
(8-10  inches)  in  length.  They  may  be  found  singly  or  in  very  large  numbers, 
in  the  small  intestine,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs.  The  eggs,  which  are 
oval,  of  double  contour  and  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous,  fringed,  rough 
capsule  are  found  in  the  stools.  The  infection  occurs  by  means  of  food, 
or  by  contact  with  dirt  which  contains  the  eggs.  The  diagnosis  is  made 
when  a  worm  is  passed  or  by  the  presence  of  ova  in  the  stools,  demonstrated 
by  the  microscope.  Symptoms,  such  as  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  irritation 
22 
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and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  skin  are  cited,  but  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tainly present.  In  rare  instances,  large  ball-like  masses  of  entan^ed  worms 
may  produce  symptoms  of  ileus,  or  the  worms  may  reach  the  stomach  and 
be  vomited.  They  have  been  known  to  reach  the  larynx  and  cause  asphyxia. 
A  purulent  cholangitis  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  aecaris  in  the  bile-duct, 
has  been  demonstrated.  In  treatment,  the  anthelmintic  in  general  uae  is 
santonin,  given  twice  daily  0.25  gm.  (M-Hz  &■•),  for  two  days,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  cathartic  (calomel  or  castor  oil).  Larger  doses  of  santonin  may 
produce  poisoning. 

Tho  ozyuris  yennicularis  (pin-worms  or  thread  worms),  also  inhabit 
the  small  intestine,  andresembleafinc  white  thread  in  color  and  appearance. 
The  male  is  3^  cm.  (1-1 H  inches)  long  and  the  female,  8-13  cm.  (3-5inchea). 
The  sexually  mature  female  passes  into  the  la^Ee  intestine  or  out  of  the 
body  and  deposits  oval  eggs.  The  infection  is  carried  by  dirt  adhering  to 
the  fingers  or  by  food.  From  the  feces,  the  eggs  are  again  carried  to  the 
mouth  by  the  fingers  and  with  the  food  into  the  intestine,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  infection.  Itching  around  the  anus  is  the  most 
important  symptom.  This  may  become  very  severe  whenever  a  new  group 
of  worms  passes  into  the  colon.  The  diagnosis  is  established  by  the  finding 
of  worms  in  (he  stools.  When  worms  are  suspected,  inspection  of  the  anus, 
the  passage  of  a  catheter  into  the  bowel,  or  an  enema  will  produce  the  worms 
more  readily  than  an  examination  of  the  stools.  The  ova  are  found  more 
readily  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  material  scraped  from  the  skin 
surrounding  the  anus  than  in  the  feces. 

The  worms  are  removed  by  the  use  (rf  cathartics  and  enemata,  the  best 
results  being  obtained  with  a  five  days'  treatment.  The  first  day,  with  a 
light  diet,  a  cathartic  is  given  in  the  afternoon,  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  soap 
enema;  the  second  day,  no  food  is  given  and  santonin  is  administered  two  or 
three  times  at  two  hour  intervals,  with  again  a  cathartic  in  the  afternoon;  on 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  a  warm  daily  bath  and  soap  enemata,  twice  daily, 
are  given.  During  this  tune  and  afterwards,  reinfection  must  be  prevented 
by  cleanUness  of  the  hands,  finger-nails  and  anus.  The  stools  should  be 
disinfected.  Naphthalin  treatment  0.3-0.4  grams  (G  grs.),  three  or  four  times 
daily,  for  two  days,  repeated  in  two  weeks,  is  recommended.  Fats  must  be 
avoided  during  treatment.  The  other  members  of  the  family  should  be 
examined  and,  if  necessary,  treated.  Usually,  there  are  several  persons  in- 
fected in  the  same  family,  which  makes  the  results  of  treatment  of  only 
one  member  doubtful. 

Tenia  saginata  is  the  most  common  of  tape-worms.  The  treatment  of 
the  infection  is  the  same  as  in  adults,  with  fluid  extract  of  aspidium  0.5 
c.c.  (5minim,'5)  foreachyearof  age,  upto4.0c.c,  {ldram)with  equal  parts  of 
pondered  senna  kaves  and  powdered  tamarind  bark.  Older  children  may 
be  given  the  remedy  in  gelatin  capsules.  Rest  in  bed  is  advantageous  in 
all  treatment  of  tape-worm  and  it  is  well  to  rest  the  intestine  after  complete 
removal  of  the  parasite. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER 
Catarrhal  Jaundice 

The  most  common  disease  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  catarrhal  icterus, 
usually  occQTB  in  epidemic  groups  and  in  children  over  two  years  of  age.  It 
is  hardly  ever  seen  in  infants.  This  gives  some  indication  of  the  etiology, 
of  which  nothing  further  is  known.  The  disease  usually  has  an  acute  onset, 
with  slight  or  high  fever  and  occasionally  ga8tro-int«3tinal  symptoms. 
The  jaundice  appears  after  the  second  or  third  day  with  coincident  changes 
in  the  urine  and  white  ochoUc  stools.  The  Uver  and  spleen  may  be  swollen 
and  itching  of  the  skin  may  be  noted.  In  older  children,  a  reduction  of  the 
pulse>rate  is  demonstrable.  The  tongue  b  coated  and  the  appetite  poor. 
The  course  is,  as  a  rule,  short.  The  fever  disappears  after  several  days  and 
within  one  to  two  weeks  complete  recovery  b  made.  Only  exceptionally, 
and  for  some  unknown  reason,  does  the  icterus  continue.  Rare  cases 
with  cholemic  symptoms  and  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  have  been  observed. 

Treatment. — The  diet  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
Considering  the  absence  of  bile,  it  is  customary  to  give  food  as  free  from  fat 
as  possible;  that  b,  a  diet  consUting  chiefly  of  carbohydrates  (floursoup, 
rice,  gruels,  etc.).  Skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  vegetables,  fruit  stewed  or  raw, 
and  finely  divided,  may  be  added.  Protein  is  preferably  given  in  the  form 
of  skim-milk  or  cheese,  rather  than  as  meat  and  fish.  The  usual  constipa- 
tion should  be  overcome  by  mUd  cathartics  (rhubarb,  or  Rochclle  salts). 
Mild  laxative  teas  and  aperient  waters  may  be  tried.  If  the  case  is  of  long 
duration,  high  cncmata  of  Karlsbad  water  may  be  advised.  Small  doses  of 
calomel,  combined  with  podophyllin  [calomel  0.0025-0.005  gram  (Ho-Ko 
gr.);  podophyllin  0.005-0.01  gram  Oia-H  gr.)  two  or  three  times  a  day]  b 
also  very  useful.  To  increase  the  appetite,  various  bitter  tonics  may  be 
given  [It.  rkei;  20.0  grams  (4  drams)  with  tr.  nucia  vomicce,  5.0  grams 
(1  dram)  ten  to  twenty  drops,  of  this  mixture  two  or  three  times  daily]. 

Other  Forms  of  Acute  Jaundice 
Other,  and  rarer  forms  of  acute  icterus  occur  in  childhood.  Weil's 
disease,  which  b  probably  due  to  infection  with  a  member  <A  the  proteus 
group,  and  occurs  with  severe  general  symptoms,  high  fever,  tendency  to 
hemorrhage,  and  nephritis,  is  one  of  these.  Acute  yellow  atrophy,  liver 
abscess  with  sepsis,  appendicitis,  gastro-enteritis  and  hepatitis,  developing 
in  the  course  of  general  septic  disease,  are  complicated  with  jaundice. 
Gall-stone  disease  is  probably  extremely  rafe. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver 
Syphilitic  Cirrhosis. — Cirrhoeb  of  the  liver  is  most  common  in  infants 
during  the  first  months  of  life.  It  may  be  congenital  and,  in  thb  event,  b 
doubtless  always  caused  by  syphilb.  We  distingubh  three  main  forms. 
The  most  common  b  the  diffuse  portal  cirrhosis,  which  arises  from  a  general 
portal  infiltration,  and  b  chiefly  characterized  by  marked  swelling  and 
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hardening,  with  or  without  slight  icterus,  aad  eolai^ment  of  the  spleen. 
This  goes  on  to  granulation  and  shrinkage  of  the  liver  tissue,  with  ascites. 

The  knotty,  gummatous  form  is  also  seen;  and  finally,  the  icteric  cir- 
rhosis, probably  due  to  a  gummatous  cholangitis,  aJid  leading  to  marked 
enlargement  and  icterus.  All  of  these  forms  occur  also  in  later  life,  and 
although  actually  rare,  are  still  relatively  more  frequent  than  any  other 
types  of  cirrhosis. 

Of  these  other  forms,  occurring  even  in  two  and  three-year-old  children, 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  has  been  seen:  also,  cirrhosis,  with  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis and  rare  cases  of  the  hypertrophic  icteric  cirrhosis  of  Hanot,  of  uncertain 
origin,  have  been  reported.  Congestive  cirrhosis  with  enlai^oment  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  with  ascites,  clinically  distinguished  from  other  forms  by  a 
marked  general  cyanosis,  is  somewhat  more  frequent.  The  cause  of  the 
congestive  feature,  as  of  its  cyanotic  result,  is  often,  but  not  always,  of  a 
pericardial  or  tuberculous  nature.  This  relationship  to  the  changes  seen  in 
the  liver  is  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

In  addition  to  simple  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  due  to  pericarditis,  the  type  of 
lardaceous  hver,  characterized  by  hard  cartilage-like  deposits  in  the  con- 
nective tissue,  may,  at  times,  develop  under  similar  cii  cumstancos. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  rarely  occurs  in  connection  with  general  infectious 
diseases  (e.  i;.,  measles  or  scarlet  fever).    In  tropical  climates,  an  icteric 
cirrhosis,  in  connection  with  malaria  and  a  biliary  cirrhosis  of  imknown 
etiology  (the  so-called  infantile  liver),  have  been  observed. 
Tumors  of  the  Liver 

Among  various  tumors  of  the  liver,  the  very  malignant,  partially  dif- 
fused, infiltrating,  and  semi-tuberous  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  must  be 
mentioned.  They  are  frequently  secondary  to  the  kidney  or  adrenal  affec- 
tion. Of  the  rare  primary  forms,  the  greater  part  may  be  traced  to  mis- 
placed germ  cells.  Operation  is  impossible.  In  diagnosis  they  must  be 
differentiated  from  gummata. 

Cj-stic  tumors  of  the  liver  are  congenital  or,  at  least,  may  be  traced  to  a 
congenital  matrix.  They  appear  cither  as  sohtary  tumors  or,  more  com- 
monly, as  multiple  cysts  in  the  hver  and  may  reach  a  great  size.  Finally 
the  echinococcus  cyst  has  been  observed  in  childhood. 

Congenital  Obstruction  of  the  Bile  Ducre 

Congenital  obstruction  of  thf  large  bile  pa^isages  b  a  rare  dLscase.  It  has 
its  origin  in  a  malformation,  consequent  upon  an  extensive  or  total  separa- 
tion of  the  germ  centre  of  the  Uver  from  that  of  the  intestine,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  bile  passages  are  either  rudimentary  and  imperforate  or  aro 
entirely  absent.  As  a  result  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  a  biUary  cir- 
rhosis is  formed  by  distention  of  the  bile  pa.ssages  and  h)TX'rtrophy  of  the 
ronnectivc  tLssue.  The  malformation  may  exist  in  varying  degree.  Its 
most  serious  form  is  the  complete  absonce  of  all  the  bile  passages;  the  slight- 
est and  the  most  important  for  practical  purposes  is  a  simple  occlusion  of 
the  opening  of  the  bile-duct  into  the  intestine.  The  disease  is  in  no  way 
related  to  syphilis. 
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Symptoms. — Children  with  this  malformation  arc  bom  with  icterua,  or 
become  icteric  after  a  very  few  days.  The  discoloration  gradually  reaches 
its  highest  possible  degree.  In  the  meantime,  the  liver  and  spleen  become 
large  and  hard.  The  urinary  findings  correspond  to  the  diacbloration  of  the 
skin.    (The  stools  are  acholic  from  bu-th.) 

Course. — 'The  disease  ends  fatally  during  the  ninth  or  tenth  month, 
at  the  very  latest  (commonly  before  the  fourth  month),  oft«n  with  cholemic 
symptoms  and  those  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  The  possibility  of  forming 
a  connection  between  the  biliaiy  system  and  the  bowel  obtains  only  in  cases 
of  atresia  of  the  papilla,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  diagnosed,  and  are 
rare  as  compared  with  the  incurable  forms. 

In  older  children,  serious  and  long  sustained  cases  of  icterus,  due  to 
'  diseases  of  the  bile  passages,  such  as  congenital  stenosis  and  cystic  develop- 
ment, in  particular,  occur. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 

Purulent  Peritonitis 

Purulent  Peritonitis  of  the  New-bom. — ^The  greatest  prevalence  of  peri- 
toneal disease  is  found  in  the  new-born,  and  corresponds  with  the  large 
percentage  of  other  septic  infections  common  to  this  age.  Infections  extend- 
ing from  the  umbilical  vesscb  afe  most  common.  Next  in  frequency  are 
the  metastatic  infections  and,  finally,  infections  arising  in  the  thoracic 
organs.  Peritonitis  in  infancy  from  other  causes,  and  especiallv  from  per- 
foration, is  rare.  The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  at  this  age  because  the 
characteristic  symptoms  are  not  very  definite  and  meteorism,  vomiting  and 
sudden  loss  of  weight,  so  commonly  depend  upon  other  causes  than  perito- 
nitis. The  recf^^ition  of  the  disease  is  of  much  less  importance  in  infants 
than  in  older  children,  because  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  forbid  operative  interference. 

Peritonitis  in  Older  Children  Following  Appendicitis 

Appendicitis  is  extremely  rare  in  the  first  year  of  life  and  is  observed  only 
exceptionally  during  the  second  year.  From  this  time  on,  however,  it 
rapidly  becomes  more  frequent,  together  with  secondary  peritonitis  incident 
to  it.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  disease  in  adults,  its  manifestations  in 
children  do  not  present  any  penuliarities.  The  diagnosis  is  made  difficult, 
however,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  subjective  symptoms,  and  by  the  fre- 
quency of  other  intestinal  disturbances,  which  tend  to  lead  the  diagnosti- 
cian in  other  directions.  In  the  differential  di^nosis  we  must  consider, 
aside  from  acute  intestinal  catarrh  and  gastric  conditions  nith  painful 
colic,  the  following  facts.  In  children,  with  separation  of  the  recti  and 
other  signs  of  ptosis,  attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain  occasionally  occur 
and  are  relievable  by  projierly  applied  bandages  or  adhesive  straps.  In 
their  onset,  diseases  of  the  rospiratory  passages,  and  especially  pneu- 
mooia,  run  an  initial  couree  attended  by  pain,  which  is  frequently  localized 
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by  the  child  in  the  lower  abdomen.  Similarly,  we  aometimesSnd  in  influenza 
and  other  general  infections,  areas  of  hypersesthesia  and  zones  of  head  in  this 
legion.  In  childhood,  an  habitual  toi^on  of  the  movable  cecum  is  common 
and  is  characterized  by  tumor,  pain,  and  occasional  diarrhcea  oi  blood- 
stained stools.  In  chronic  fermentative  dyspepsia,  abo  (q.  v.),  seveie  pains 
and  local  tympany  are  observed. 

Other  Fosms  op  Purulent  Peritonitis  in  Older  Children 

Those  forms  of  peritonitis  which  do  not  arise  from  the  appendix  are 
comparatively  unimportant  in  older  children,  when  we  consider  that  those 
cases  which  may  be  regarded  as  purely  peritonize  pve  hope  of  remedy 
from  Bui^cal  interference.  In  this  group,  are  included  peritonitis  from 
perforation  of  a  typhoid,  tuberculous,  duodenal  or  ventricular  ulcer; 
peritonitis  due  to  transmigration  in  enteritis  and  ileus;  and  peritonitis 
following  the  strangulation  of  a  hernia.  The  majority  of  cases  observed 
belong,  however,  to  a  group  arising  from  pulmonary  and  pleuritic  infections, 
or  to  the  type  of  metastatic  peritonites,  in  so  far  as  these  appear  as  primary 
localizations  ol  an  infection,  or  even  as  an  apparently  primary  disease. 

Peritonitis  due  to  infection  with  pneumococcus  occurs  as  a  phase 
of  a  multiple  purulent  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  (Heubner's 
disease),  or  polyserositis,  polyorrhomenitis,  affecting  the  pleura,  menin- 
ges and  joints,  which  is  seen  quite  frequently,  even  in  infants.  In  older  chil- 
dren it  is  of  greater  individual  importance  and  is,  therefore,  a  direct  object  of 
diagnosis  and  therapy.  The  pneumococcus  peritonitis  of  older  children, 
chiefly  affecting  girls,  although  no  definite  infection  from  the  genitals  can 
be  traced,  may  t>e  regarded  as  a  migratory  peritonitis  derived  from  the 
intestine  or  from  the  pleura.  Probably  most  cases  might  show  a  hemato- 
geoous  origin  from  some  primary  focus,  as,  for  instance,  an  angina. 

The  disease  begins  suddenly  with  high  fever,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and 
severe  abdominal  pains.  After  several  days  the  condition  improves  but 
the  diarrhoea  continues,  and  gradually  signs  develop  in  the  abdomen  which 
point  to  the  presence  of  an  exudate.  Distention,  dulness  and  possible 
fluctuation  are  observed.  The  dulness  is  usually  not  that  of  a  general 
exudation,  but  rather  resembles  that  of  a  large  wallcd-o£f  abscess  filled 
with  thin  pus,  containing  pncumococci.  Left  alone,  it  gradually  extrudes 
tlirough  the  umbilicus  and  finally  ruptures  it.  Alternatives  of  rupture  into 
the  genitals,  the  colon  or  the  urinary  bladder  may  occur.  A  diffuse,  puru- 
lent peritonitiswithmovable  exudate  ismore  rarethan  the  encapsulated  form. 
The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  In  the  beginning,  appendicitis  is  usually 
suspected;  differential  siRns,  viz.,  severe  diarrhoea,  localization  of  pain,  and 
absence  of  muscular  rigidity,  on  the  one  hand,  are  hardly  constant,  and,  on 
the  other,  scarcely  serve  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  differentiation.  ■  In  its 
distinction  from  typhoid,  the  severe  pain  and  violent  vomiting  at  the  outset 
and  the  absence  of  leucopenia  are  valuable.  In  the  later  stages,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  exudate  is  distinctive.  With  the  large  quantity  of  e.Kudate 
eventually  present,  tuberculous  peritonitis  might  be  suspected,  but  the 
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acute  course  and  a  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  pus,  obtained  by  explor- 
atory puncture,  should  rule  this  out. 

Streptococcus  peritonitis  similarly  caused,  and  with  symptoms  similar 
to  those  described  above,  excepting  that  the  tendency  to  encapsulation  is 
wanting,  and  that  its  course  is  much  more  acute  and  more  malignant.  In 
bacterial  diagnosis,  not  only  the  pus,  but  the  venous  blood  obtained  by 
puncture  may  be  used. 

Gooococcus  Peritonitis. — In  girls  showing  a  gonorrheal  discharge 
circumscribed  pelvic  peritoneal  inflammations  are  occasionally  seen. 
These  occur  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  met  in  adults.  Exceptionally 
the  inflammatory  process  continues  for  weeks  with  high  fever  and  extends 
over  the  whole  abdomen.  This  is  distii^uished  from  other  forms  of  peri- 
tonitis by  the  relatively  slight  effect  it  has  upon  the  general  condition. 
A  provisional  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  piesence  of  vulvo-vaginitis  and 
upon  the  demonstration,  by  rectal  examination,  of  a  major  genital  disease. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  child  with  vaginal  dischai^ 
may  have  a  coincidental  non-gonorrhceal  peritonitis. 

The  disease  is  relatively  benign.  Even  the  difTuse  form  is  in  most  cases 
self-Jimited.    Cases  with  fatal  termination,  however,  are  known. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  peritonitis  in  childhood,  and  especially  its 
operative  treatment,  is  founded  upon  the  rules  applicable  to  adults.  In 
general,  the  earliest  possible  opening  of  the  abdomen  is  indicated.  Only 
in  gonoirhceal  peritonitis  may  spontaneous  recovery  be  expected.  In  the 
pneumococcus  peritonitis  it  is  of  advantage  to  operate  after  the  abscess  has 
been  encapsulated.  This  advice,  however,  which  can  hardly  be  followed  in 
cases  with  severe  symptoms  and  of  uncertain  etiology. 

TUBERCULOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Mesenteric  akd  Retroperitoneal  Lymph  Nodes 
As  tuberculous  infection  of  any  locality  produces  tuberculosis  of  the 
regional  lymph  nodes,  so  those  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  retroperitoneal 
spaces  may  become  diseased  from  b  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  intestinal 
mucosa,  which  may  be  completely  healed  while  the  secondary  process  in 
the  nodes  continues  and  spreads.  The  nodes  enlarge  and  cascate,  and 
extensive  confluent  lymph  tumors  are  formed  by  adhesive  inflammation. 
The  mesentery  and  omentum  may  become  knotted  and  adherent  and  knob- 
like granulation  tumors,  resembling  a  string  of  beads,  may  develop  in  the 
intestinal  serosa  and  in  the  mesentery.  Many  of  these  forms  are  pro- 
duced by  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type.  It  is  then  possible  to  palpate  multiple, 
cylindrical  and  nodular  masses  of  marked  resistance  tn  the  attdomen.  The 
abdomen  is  distended  (Fig.  102),  and  usually  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged. 
The  process  is  insidious  beginning  with  indefinite  pains  and  later  giving 
high  and  often  hectic  fever.  Nutrition  is  seriously  affected  and  cachectic 
edema  is  common.  These  general  manifestations  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  before  findings  on  palpation  are  possible.  The  prognosis  is  un- 
favorable; but  recovery  occasionally  takes  place  even  in  severe  cases. 
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Tlte  Adhesive  Foim  of  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — This  greatly  reaembles 
the  form  just  described.  It  has  its  origin  in  a  tuberculous  infection  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  gradually  develops  from  crops  of  miliary  tubercles  to 
large  masses  of  diffuse,  scattered,  caeeous,  granular  masses,  binding  loops  of 
intestine  together  by  adhesions.  Finally,  the  intestinal  loops  become  adher- 
ent to  each  other  and  to  the  parietal  peritoiieuio  in  an  inextricable  mass. 
The  caseous  masses  between  the  intestinal  loops  may  break  down  andrup- 
ture  into  the  bowel,  into  the  pelvic  organs,  or  even  externally.  The  abdom- 
inal cavity  may  become  infected  viith  pus  organisms,  when  a  septic  and 
ichorous  infection  and  general  intoxication  are  added  to  the  tuberculosis. 

Sympttmis. — Clinically,  the  disease  begins  with  languor  and  indefinite 
symptoms,  such  as  slight  abdominal  pain?  and  occasional  vomiting.  With 
these  there  may  be  a  slight  temperature.  The  abdomen  gradually  becomes 
irregularlji  distended  and  is  hard  to  palpate.  Percussion  and  palpation 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  tumors.    There  is  no  free  ascites.    As  the  disease 


Fio.  102.— Tubermiloiw  peritonitb.    (ausla  ChiMnm'a  Hospital.  Mudsb,  Prof.  Ibnhlm.) 

goes  on  the  fever  continues;  and  diorrhcea  and  anorexia  considerably  reduce 
the  weight.  Occasionally  sjinptoms  of  partial  intestinal  obstruction  occur. 
The  situation  becomes  hopeless  if  the  softening  tubercles  become  infected  or 
rupture.    The  prognosis  is  the  same  as  in  abdominal  tuberculous  adenitis. 

The  Exudative  Fonn  of  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — TIds  condition 
results  from  a  crop  of  miliary  or  aub-miliary  tubercles,  which  do  not  caseate 
but  remain  in  the  stage  of  granulation  and  degenerate.  The  tubercles  are 
accompanied  by  a  serous  exudate,  of  which  several  litres  may  be  formed. 
This  tj-pe,  which  has  a  relatively  good  prognosis,  begins  insidiously,  with 
slight  temperature  and  mild  indications  of  abdominal  disturbance.  Later, 
the  abdomen  increases  in  size  and  the  presence  of  a  movable  exudate  be- 
comes definite.  The  patient's  general  health  is  but  slightly  affected.  Hard, 
light-colored  stools  are  usual,  but  diarrhcea  may  be  present, 

A  large  percentage  of  these  cases  aie  amenable  to  treatment,  even 
though  they  go  on  for  months  and  recurrences  or  exacerbations  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  is  dependent 
upon  the  history  and  the  demonstration  of  other  accompanying  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis   (lichen  scrofulosum,    tuberculides,    lymph  nodes,  etc.). 
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Even  if  these  tire  not  present,  tuberculosis  is  probable,  because  other 
peritonea)  diseases  are  more  rare  in  children.  The  abdominal  tumors  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  masses  of  fecal  matter.  Rectal  examination  may,  at 
times,  reveal  enlarged  nodes  high  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  small 
nodular  irregularities  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  In  the  presence  of  lai^ 
quantities  of  free  exudate,  diseases  of  the  liver,  heart  lesions,  and  pneumo- 
coccus  peritonitis  must  be  excluded.  In  these  cases,  a  bacteriologic  and 
cytologic  examination  of  the  fluid  obtainable  by  puncture  is  necessary.  A 
lymphocyto^  is  strongly  indicative  of  tuberculosis.  Bacteria  can  be 
demonstrated  only  in  the  centrifuged  material  or  by  injection  into  labora- 
tory animals.  Pseudo-^scites,  in  the  course  of  severe  chronic  digestive 
insufficiency,  may  be  recognized  by  close  observation  of  the  digestion,  by 
the  variation  in  its  quantity,  by  the  difference  in  the  areas  of  dulness, 
which  do  not  resemble  those  of  a  free  general  exudate,  and  by  examination 
of  the  fluid  obtained  by  puncture. 

Iq  ttie  treatment  of  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  the 
hygienic  and  climatic  factors,  indicated  in  all  forms  of  tuberculosis,  should 
receive  first  consideration.  To  these  are  to  be  added  methods  which  will 
increase  local  absorptions;  i.  e.,  heat  in  aU  forms  (hot  applications,  electric 
pads  and  local  electric  light  baths),  and  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the 
obdomen.  The  exposure  to  the  sim  should  last  only  for  a  few  minutes  at 
first  and  the  time  should  be  gradually  lengthened.  In  mountain  resorts 
and  at  the  seaside,  these  sun-baths  may  produce  surprising  cures;  while  in 
advanced  cases  they  may  cause  serious  recurrences  and  even  fail  entirely. 
Soft  soap  treatments  and  salt  may  be  useful  (see  scrofula).  In  many  cases 
the  resorption  of  the  exudate  seems  to  be  hastened  by  a  salt-free  diet.  A 
generous  mixed  diet  should  be  allowed,  but  actual  overfeeding  must  be 
avoided.  Diarrhcea  should  be  treated  according  to  the  methods  deacnbed 
for  intestinal  catarrh.  MedicinaUy,  the  treatment  is  that  recommended 
for  scrofula  and  general  tuberculosis.    Iodine  is  especially  useful. 

The  value  of  surgical  treatment  has  probably  been  overestimated.  Its 
best  results  are  seen  in  forms  associated  with  ascites,  in  which  fairly  good 
results  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  methods  of  internal  medicine.  Nor 
does  operation  promise  much  in  other  forms.  It  is  of  chief  use  in  children 
for  whom  s  physical,  dietetic,  and  climatic  method  cannot  be  applied, 
because  of  surrounding  influences.  Opening  of  the  abdomen  and  removal 
of  fluid  is  sufficient;  sometimes,  simple  puncture  is  effectual. 

FETAL  PERITONITIS 
At  autopsies  on  the  still-born  or  on  children  who  have  died  immediately 
after  birth,  the  residue  of  a  fetal,  aseptic  peritonitis  is  found  in  the  form  of 
adhesions  and  bands  of  connective  tissue.  Such  children,  may  live  and 
show  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  from  birth.  Fetal  peritonitis 
may  be  the  result  of  a  malformation  of  the  intestinal  tract  or  the  genital 
apparatus;  of  the  passage  of  the  fetal  intestinal  contents  through  a  perfor- 
ation into  the  abdommal  cavity;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  placental  trans- 
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mission  of  substances  producing  inflammation.    Syphilis  may  be  considered 
as  a  causative  factor  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Syphilitic  peritonitis,  with  pseudomembranous  exudation  is  no  uncom- 
mon symptom  of  the  first  irruption  of  the  disease  in  the  infant.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  it  produces  typical  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  vomiting, 
meteorism,  and  ileus  due  to  scar-formation  and  kinking. 

TUMORS 
Among  benign  tumors  of  the  peritoneum,  simple  cysts,  echinococcus, 
fetat  inclusions  and  dermoid  cysts,  may  be  mentioned;  among  the  malig- 
nant, medullary  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.     The  symptoms  of  the  latter 
resemble  the  tumor-forming  and  exudative  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 

The  chQd  's  nose  ia  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  relatively,  smaller  than 
that  of  the  adult.  Its  development  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the 
cranium,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  extremities;  and  in  consequence  it  is 
coincidentiy-  and  characteristically  involved  in  those  disturbances  of 
development  which  may  be  distinctly  demonstrated  in  the  long  bones.  This 
delay  in  development  results  in  a  prolonged  arrest  of  growth,  or  in  the  per- 
petuation of  a  phase  reperabling  the  embryonic  snub-nose. 

The  nose  remains  particularly  small  in  achondroplasia  or  true  dwarfism. 
A  deep  saddle  lies  under  the  prominent  forehead,  and  beneath  this  is  only  a 
slight  nasal  prominence.  Similarly  in  myxedema,  the  nose  is  affected, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  rickets. 

The  small  nose  in  congenital  lues  probably  cannot  be  chained  to  a 
delay  in  the  bony  growth,  but  is  rather  a  local  process  of  a  chronic  Inflam- 
mation of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose. 

Id  the  healthy  child,  the  nose  is  the  exclusive  passageway  for  the 
respired  air.  Mouth  breathing  is  alwa>-B  a  sign  that  the  nose  is  not  nor- 
mally patent.  Small  children  do  not  open  the  mouth  even  in  very  forced 
respiration.  When  the  auxiliary  respiratory  muscles  of  the  thorax  are 
cailod  into  play,  the  movements  of  the  alee  nasi  become  visible.  When  this 
is  associated  with  an  expiratory  grunt,  it  is  an  almost  certain  diagnostic 
sign  of  pneumonia. 

Rhinitis;  Cortza 

The  nares  act  as  a  filter  for  the  respired  air.  Their  moist  mucous 
membrane,  covered  by  ciliated  epithehum,  serves  very  effectively  for 
removing  particles  of  dust  and  soot  and  other  gross  physical  impurities 
from  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  micro-oi^anisms  which  appear  in  the 
narcs  are  destroyed  by  thif  normally  protective  substances  present  in  the 
blood  circulating  through  the  highly  vascidar  mucosa. 

This  i^ysiologic  filter  is  not  able  to  resist  all  invaders,  and  considering  ' 
the  large  volume  of  air  which  requires  disinfection  by  the  nose,  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  that  the  frequency  of  nasal  infection  is  great.    It  is  therefore 
easy  to  see  tbatdiseasesof  this  region  are  usually  the  first  to  affect  children. 

Small  primary  foci  of  infection  are  probably  formed  in  the  deeper  parts 
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of  the  mucosa  from  which  they  spread  to  neighborii^  areas,  whence  the 
entire  body  is  brought  into  participation  in  the  disease.  Since,  however, 
inspection  of  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  nose  is  not  possible,  the  exact 
mechanism  of  such  infection  is  not  known. 

Usually  the  only  visible  result  of  the  infection  is  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  an  exudate  which  contains  variable  proportions  of 
serum,  mucous,  blood  and  pus  cells.  Even  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  not  alwaj's  directly  visible,  but  is  rather  infen^ed  from  the 
mouth  breathing.  The  general  disturbance  which  ensues  is  of  varying 
character  and  depends  upon  the  particular  etiologic  factor  concerned  in  the 
nasal  infection. 

Variola,  in  which  the  primary  focus  is  commonly  in  the  nasal  mucosa, 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  find  their  port  of 
entry  in  the  nose.  About  fourteen  days  after  the  infection,  the  exanthem 
appears,  associated  with  severe  general  symptoms,  and  is  followed  by  the 
ultimate  formation  of  pustules.  These  develop  not  only  upon  the  skin  but 
also  throughout  the  respiratory  tract  and  particularly  in  the  nose . 

The  method  of  infection  in  measl(>s,  a  matter  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, may  be  theoretically  assumed  to  be  after  the  same  fashion.  Sup- 
posedly, a  primary  focus  always  precedes  tlie  development  of  the  disease. 
The  first  evident  disturbance  marks  the  second  stage,  which  is  a  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  and  the  conjunctiva.  The 
child  coughs,  sneezes  and  haa  a  viscid  secretion  from  the  eyes.  At  this 
stage  a  diagnosis  can  not  always  be  made  and  must  necessarily  await  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  if 
Koplik's  spots  are  discovered,  a  diagnosis  of  the  coryza  as  a  prodromal 
symptom  of  measles  may  be  made  often  a  day  or  two  before  the  eruption 
upon  the  skin  appears,  [>ermitting  the  physician  to  take  precautionary 
measures  at  once. 

Nasal  diphtheria  is  not  a  matter  of  secondary  symptoms  but  rather 
localization  of  the  micro-oi^nism  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  with  a  resulting 
inflammatory  exudate,  which  in  infections  of  greater  intensity  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  false  membrane.  The  diphtheria  bacilli  either  invade  the 
nose  first  or  migrate  to  it  from  the  tonsils.  In  the  latter  event  the  recog- 
nition is  easy  since  the  characteristic  exudate  can  be  seen  on  the  tonsils  or 
on  the  posterior  pharj-ngeal  wall.  In  cases  of  isolated  nasal  infection  the 
condition  is  not  easily  recognized  unless  the  membrane  is  located  low  m  the 
nares  or  is  expelled  by  sneezing. 

These  conditions  do  not  alwaj-s  obtain,  and  since  latent  nasal  diph- 
theria is  common,  it  should  be  a  nile  to  examine  every  sanguino-purulent 
discharge  from  the  nose  for  diphtheria  bacilli.  Equally,  a  nasal  affection 
combined  with  hoarseness  should  arouse  a  suspicion  of  diphtheria.  If  a 
membrane,  or  if  diphtheria  bacilli  are  found,  an  injection  of  antitoxin 
should  be  given  at  once.  In  cases  in  which  a  fairly  weU-formed  suspicion  of 
diphtheria  exists,  it  is  well  to  give  the  serum  without  waiting  for  a  report' 
of  the  bacteriologic  examination.  A  similar  sanguino-purulent  nasal  dis- 
charge occurs  in  some  cases  of  pcarlatina. 
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The  diagnosis  in  such  an  event  must  be  made  from  the  exanthem  upon 
the  sidn  and  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity.  Isolated  dis- 
eaae  of  the  nose  aa  a  result  of  scarlet  fever  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  riiinitis  of  scarlet  fever  is  of  great  importance  in  the  matter  of 
prt^noos,  because  the  cases  with  severe  nasal  inflammation  are  usually 
serious,  and  because  the  local  infection  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  the  middle  ear. 

A  characteristic,  chronic  affection  of  the  nose  is  seen  in  congenital 
syphilis.  A  congestion  of  the  nares  and  excoriation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  suggests  a  scrofulous  form  of  tuberculosis  as  a  question  of  first 
consideration. 

In  the  new-bom  a  gonococcic  infection  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  coincidently 
with  the  choractenstic  conjunctival  blennorrhtea,  is  observed. 

Herewith  the  types  of  coryza  in  which  a  definite  infectious  agent  can  be 
demonstrated  are  practically  exhausted. 

Coryza  also  occurs  in  epidemic  meningitis  and  in  acute  poliomyelitis. 

Meningitis  probably  starts  as  a  primary  infection  in  the  nose,  and  this 
leads  to  a  metastatic  infection  of  the  meninges.  However,  since  the  nasal 
catarrh  has  no  definite  characteristics,  its  specific  quality  is  actually  recog- 
nized only  after  the  appearance  of  general  symptoms,  unless  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  meningitis  in  the  family  suggests  the  examination  of  the  nasal 
secretion  of  all  its  members  for  the  organism  of  Weichselbaum.  The 
simple  microscopic  demonstration  of  an  intracellular  diplococcus  has  no 
significance  since  other  similar  bacteria  are  frequently  found  in  the  nose. 

Acute  poliomyelitis  also  commonly  begins  with  inSuenzal  symptoms 
but  in  this  di^ase  again,  with  our  present  knowledge,  diagnosis  is  impossible 
until  the  typical  paral>-sis  appears.  When  the  dise.<ise  is  present  in  the 
household,  the  coincident  occurrence  of  coryza  in  other  members  of  the 
family  may  lead  one  to  suspect  it  to  be  a  rudimentary  form  of  poliomye- 
litis (Wickman). 

The  existence  of  a  group  of  rather  obscure  influenzal  diseases  has  to  be 
rec(^i;nized.  In  extensive  epidemics  in  which  coryza  ushers  in  catarrhal 
symptoms  of  (he  mucous  membranes  and  severe  constitutional  disturbances 
and  in  which  the  influenza  bacillus  of  Pfeiffer  is  the  cause,  an  ctiologic 
diagnosis  is  possibly  permissible.  In  the  sporadic  cases,  however,  which  are 
seen  almost  daily,  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  determine  the  causative 
organism  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Probably  a  large  group  of  micro- 
organisms, including  the  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  the  pneumococcus,  etc., 
behave  in  a  very  similar  manner.  Since  therapeutically  reliance  is  placed 
upon  symptomatic  measures,  a  differential  diagnosis  has  no  practical  value, 
and  the  severe  coryzas,  accompanied  by  fever  and  other  general  symptoms 
may  be  designated  as  la  grippe  or  influenza  without  implying  that  the 
condition  is  necessarily  caused  by  the  influenza  bacillus  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  infectious  causes  of  coryza,  there  are  other  influ- 
ences which  in  especially  predisposed  individuals  produce  acute  affections 
of  the  nasal  mucosa.  A  typical  example  is  tuberculin  coryza.  \Vhen  an 
individual  who  is  especially  sensitive  to  tuberculin  inhales  this  agent  or  the 
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tubercle  bacilli  in  pulverized  form,  he  is  subject  to  coryza  which  may  be 
considered  analc^ous  to  the  conjunctival  tuberculin  reaction.  Similarly, 
there  are  persons  who  react  by  an  attack  of  coryza  to  the  inhalation  of 
horse  dandruff.  An  important  clinical  picture  showing  this  tendency  in  one 
form  is  hay  fever. 

In  some  people  the  inhalation  of  air  laden  with  the  pollen  of  certain 
plants  produces  severe  irritation  of  the  respiratory  tract  and  especially  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Those  susceptible  suffer  with  a  persistent 
swelling  and  hypersecretion  of  the  mucous  membranes  when  these  plants 
are  in  bloom,  an  event  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  early  summer  and  less 
generally  in  the  fall.  That  the  coryza  is  excited  by  the  pollen  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  predisposed  individual  the  manifestations  of  hay  fever 
can  be  induced,  even  in  winter,  by  the  instillation  of  a  su^iension  of  the 
pollen,  while  a  normal  person  docs  not  react.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  acute  cases  of  coryza  in  the  adult  may  be  charged  to  hyper- 
sensibility  to  certain  foreign  substances.  In  early  childhood,  however,  such 
hypersensibility  probably  merits  less  consideration.  Hay  fever  hardly  ever 
appears  before  the  close  of  childhood. 

In  every  day  life,  coryza  due  to  exposure  to  cold  plays  an  important 
rdle.  Cold  in  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  since  polar  explorers 
remain  free  from  catarrh  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  exposure.  (Nansen, 
Shackleton.)  Similarly,  in  the  open  air  department  of  the  hospital,  no 
catarrhal  affections  could  be  traced  to  exposure  to  cold,  although  the 
children  slept  out  of  doors,  at  zero  temperature.  It  must  be  presumed, 
however,  that  the  invading  organisms  more  readily  find  a  foothold  when  in 
consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  body,  the  secretion  of  the  protective  fluids 
do  not  occur  normally. 

The  pathologic  anatomy  of  a  mild  coryza  shows  only  a  swelling  and 
congestion  of  the  nasal  septum  and  of  the  lower  turbinates.  In  severe 
cases,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  also  involved  in  a 
mucopurulent  inflammation.  From  here  the  process  may  spread  to  the 
Eustachian  tubes  and  the  middle  car. 

The  Clinical  Si'MPToms  of  Acute  Rhinitis 
The  first  sign  of  acute  coryza  is  usually  frequent  sneezing.  Then  in  a 
few  hours  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature,  accompanied  by  ft  watery  secretion 
from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  During  the  nest  few  days  the  secretion 
becomes  mucous  and  clouded  with  pus  cells.  Finally  it  becomes  more  and 
more  purulent  and  tenacious.  At  the  same  time,  the  sweUing  of  the  mucous 
membrane  makes  nasal  breathing  difficult.  This  becomes  most  annoying, 
especially  in  infancy.  The  infant  when  nursing  from  the  breast  takes  a 
very  firm  hold  of  the  nipple  and  while  sucking  breathes  quietly  through  the 
nose.  Whenever,  then,  the  nose  is  partially  obstructed,  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  if  the  obstruction  is  complete,  the  nursing  must  be  interrupted 
repeatedly  in  order  that  the  child  may  breathe  through  the  mouth.  Then 
the  child  loses  its  patience  and  its  desire  to  nurse.  Occasionally  the 
condition  may  cause  attacks  of  choking  on  account  of  which,  in  the  early 
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months  of  life,  coryza  niey  lead  to  alannmg  symptoms.  At  other  times 
the  respiratory  rate  is  greatly  increased  afld  the  deep  consequently  dis- 
turbed because  the  infant  attempts  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
nose  alternately. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  infection,  fever,  and  anorexia,  the  child  be- 
comes debilitated,  loses  weight,  and  may  even  die  of  a  complicating  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia. 

Until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  a  severe  coryza  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  disorder,  because  of  its  possible  complications,  while  in  later  child- 
hood it  is  usually  as  readily  overcome  as  it  is  in  adult  life. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  phoiyngeal  tonsil  (the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
nasopharynx)  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  severe  symptoms.  In  chUdreu 
with  exudative  diatheses,  such  an  inflanomation  is  common  during  infancy. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  fever,  malaise,  disturbances  of  respiration  but  not  always 
a  nasal  dischai^.  Very  frequently  a  reddening  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall  is  the  only  finding  that  will  explain  some  irregularities  of  temperature 
in  infancy. 

An  indication  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  nasopharynx  is  given  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  posterior  cervical  triangles,  while  "k 
swelling  of  the  nodes  in  the  anterior  or  subUi^ual  triangles  is  indicativeof  aa 
inflammatory  process  in  the  tonsils. 

The  therapy  of  acute  rhinitis  consists  essentially  in  combating  the 
general  disease.  If  there  is  a  mucopurulent  or  sanguineous  dischai^,  an 
examination  for  diphtheria  bacilU  should  be  made.  If  the  suspicion  is  in 
the  slightest  degree  justified,  antitoxin  should  be  used.  The  nasal  mucous 
membrane  is  not  very  accessible  to  treatment.  The  injection  of  antiseptic 
fluids  is  con t rain dica ted  on  account  of  the  liability  to  forcii^  fluid  and 
infected  mucous  into  the  middle  ear. 

An  inert  or  mildly  antiseptic  ointment  containing  boric  acid  or  zinc 
oxide  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  excoriation  of  the  skin  by  the  secreted  pus. 
If  crusts  or  dried  dischai^  are  formed  in  the  nares,  small  wooden  appli- 
cators, such  as  a  match  stick  or  toothpick,  mounted  with  cotton  and  covered 
with  ointment  may  be  placed  in  the  nostrils  for  a  few  minutes,  but  of  course 
only  while  the  child  is  under  observation.  Instead,  several  drops  of  warm 
olive  oil  or  almond  oil  may  be  instilled  carefully  into  the  nose  several  times 
a  day.  Possibly  1  per  cent,  of  menthol  may  be  added  to  these.  The  intro- 
duction of  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  1 :  3000  solution  of 
cpinephrin  causes  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  swelling.  If  nursingbecomes 
very  difficult,  the  infant  must  be  fed  from  a  spoon.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
successfully,  it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  the  child  by  gavagc.  The  general 
therapy,  if  fev^r  obtains,  consists  in  inducing  perspiration  by  means  of 
hot  packs,  warm  drinks  and  acetyl  salicylic  acid  (0.1-0.25  gm.  at  a  dose),  or 
quinine  (0.05-0.25  gm.  to  a  dose).  Very  young  children  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  older  ones  in  the  house. 

Recently,  calcium  lactate  has  been  highly  recommended  (Januschke). 
One  gram  a  day  may  be  given  to  infants,  while  older  childi'en  may  receive 
five  grams  a  day.    "nUs  treatment  is  continued  for  three  or  four  days. 
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B     Calcii  lactatiB 5.0 

Syrupi  nibi  kbei lO.O 

Aquae  q.  b.  ad 100.0 

The  room  temperature  should  be  about  18°C.  (65^F.)  in  winter.Bndthe 
air  should  be  kept  as  moist  as  possible.  The  odor  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  of 
oil  of  pine,  allowed  to  evaporate  near  the  bed,  is  very  pleasant. 

Chronic  Coryza 

Subacute  chronic  inflammations  of  the  nasal  mucosa  are  common  in 
childhood.  They  result  either  from  acute  coryza  or  as  in  the  case  of  luetic 
or  scrofulous  snuffles,  they  develop  without  any  acute  stage  and  with 
rather  an  insidious  onset.  In  the  chronic  form,  the  centre  of  the  local 
condition  is  to  be  found  almost  invariably  in  an  enlargement  of  the  lymph 
organs  of  the  nasopharynx.  The  mucosa  of  the  naros  also  shows  a  chronic 
swelling  and  secretes  a  purulent  or  mucous  dischar^. 

A  peculiar  form  of  chronic  coryza  is  ozxna,  in  which  the  submucoea 
atrophies.  The  air  pass^^  is  not  obstructed,  and  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  a  tenacious  dischai^  forming  crusts  over  the  entire  mucous  membrane 
which  stagnates  the  secretion  beneath. 

Putrefactive  bacteria  (Perez),  undestroyed  because  of  the  lack  of 
normal  secretion,  cause  a  decomposition  of  the  tissues  accompanied  by  a 
characteristic  and  intensely  foul  odor.  The  disease  occurs  occasionally  in 
older  children,  who  in  almost  all  instances  present  s^ns  of  tuberculosis. 
The  therapy  of  oziena  must  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health.  Locally  the  instillation  of  liquid  petrolatum  containii^; 
1  per  cent,  of  salicylic  acid,  or  the  tamponade  of  the  lower  nostrils  with 
cotton  pledgets  saturated  with  petrolatum  has  been  recommended. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  coryza  depends  largely  upon  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  the  expression  of  a  chronic  infectious  disease.  Infants  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  syphilis.  If  the  history  is  negative,  a  Wassermann  lest 
should  be  made.  If  the  diagnosis  is  positive,  spociflc  treatment  should  be 
instituted.  To  cases  occurring  later  in  childhood,  the  tuberculin  test  should 
be  applied.  If  this  test  is  strongly  positive,  the  suspicion  that  the  coryza 
is  of  a  scrofulous  nature  is  justified.  The  proper  treatincnf  should  then  be 
instituted.  If  the  tuberculin  teat  is  negative,  a  prognosis  of  rapid  recovery 
under  suitable  mnnagement  may  be  given  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

Children  of  sufficient  age  should  Ijc  made  to  wash  out  the  nose  several 
times  a  day  with  physiologic  salt  solution  or  with  luke-warm  water  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  borax.  The  patient  may  be  given  a  small  portion  of 
boric  acid  ointment  (3  per  cent.)  with  instnicUonp  to  apply  it  to  the  nostrils, 
one  nostril  being  closed  while  the  ointment  U  snuffed  into  the  other.  The 
ointment  melts  at  \xnly  temperature  and  cpmiids  over  the  mucous  mem- 
brane poftens  the  crusts,  and  stimulate!?  the  flow  of  secretion.  TTie  other 
no^tiilisthen  similarly  treated.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  child  muHt 
blow  it?  nnsc  thoroughly, 

Foi  smaller  children,  instillations  of  sweet  oil,  cotton  tampons  saturated 
with  boric  acid  ointment,  or  insufflations  of  antiiieptic  powders  may  be  used. 
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The  best  remedy  for  the  last  purpose  is  sodium  biborate  mlh  10  per  cent, 
of  Hodium  sozoiodolato  and  1  per  cent,  of  menthol.  A  marked  hyperplasia 
of  the  mucous  membrane  must  be  treated  by  paintii^  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Adenoid  Vegetations 

In  associ&tion  with  simple  or  scrofulous  chronic  rtiinitis,  or  without  any 
affection  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  one  finds  in  children  very  frequently  an 
enlargement  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  posterior  pharynx.  In  children 
of  the  lymphatic  type  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  together  nilh  faucial  tonsils 
and  other  glandular  organs,  is  often  subject  to  enormous  hypertrophy,  so 
that  it  fills  the  entire  space  intended  to  serve  as  a  passageway  for  air. 
On  this  account  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  through  its  mouth  and  in 
consequence  acquires  after  a  time  a  characteristic  facial  expression.  His 
speech  acquires  a  peculiar  resonance,  because  the  sounds  that  are  normally 
spoken  through  the  nose  (M,  N)  or  those  that  require  a  complete  closure 
of  the  soft  palate  (P,  T,  K)  are  enunciated  indistinctly.  This  leads  some- 
times to  the  developing  of  vapous  tvpos  of  lisping  or  stammering.  Stut- 
tering is  sometimes  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  breathing.  Children  who 
snore  for  want  of  a  free  passage  of  au*  have  bsid  dreams,  nightmares,  and 
pavor  noctumus.   Nocturnal  enuresis  often  complicates  such  cases. 

Beside  the  effect  of  adenoid  vegetations  upon  the  speech  and  the 
respiiation,  another  unpleasant  result  is  their  occlusion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  in  its  turn  causes  a  retention  of  secretion  and  the  development 
of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  tubes  and  the  middle  ear.  The  hearing  is  subse- 
quently affected,  and  the  child  is  retarded  in  his  school  progress. 

When  adenoid  vegetations  are  very  large,  they  have  a  further  effect 
upon  the  nasal  skeleton.  The  development  of  the  bony  structure  of  the 
nose  is  delayed,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  eyes  protrude,  giving  an 
appearance  resembling  Basedow's  disease. 

Adenoids  may  occur  even  in  infancy,  but  they  are  most  commonly  seen 
between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  year.  Without  treatment  they  may 
persist  for  years,  but  they  tend  to  disappear  toward  the  end  of  childhood. 
In  many  cases  enlarged  cervical  and  sublingual  lymph  nodes  occur  coin- 
cidently  and  probably  result  from  adenoid  v^etations.  They  usually 
disappear  after  the  adenoids  have  been  removed. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  upon  the  evidence  of  the  mouth  breathing, 
the  nasal  speech,  and  the  history  of  snoring  and  deafness.  Many  physi- 
cians are  inclined  in  every  case  of  obstruction  of  the  nose  to  diagnose  the 
presence  of  adenoids  or  •pol>'p8.  Frequently  the  obstruction  is  due  to  a 
narrowness  of  the  nasal  passage,  which  is  acutely  exaggerated  by  intumes- 
cence of  the  turbinates.  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  directly  palpating 
the  vegetations. 

For  this  purpose  the  child  is  placed  in  front  of  the  physician,  but  facing 
away  from  him.  He  is  then  told  to  open  his  mouth,  the  head  being  held 
from  behind  with  the  left  hand  pressing  the  cheeks  between  the  teeth,  so 
that  the  child  cannot  bite  without  hurting  himself.    His  hands  must  be 
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held  by  an  attendant.  The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  ia  then  rapidly 
introduced  into  the  open  mouth,  paaaiug  back  through  the  faucee  and 
exploring  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall. 

Therapy. — If  the  vcgctationa  are  very  large  and  cause  much  annoyance, 
they  should  be  removed  surgically.  Anesthesia  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  away  from  other  children 
for  several  days  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infection  of  thp  wound  surface. 
If  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  growth  are  slight,  or  if  coryza  or  an- 
ginais  present,  the  treatment  should  be  expectant.  Topical  treatment  of 
the  adenoid  has  no  effect.  The  causative  scrofulous  condition  should  re^ 
ceive  attention. 

Foreign  Bodies  In  The  Nose 

Small  children  often  force  small  objects  such  as  stones,  beans,  or  seeds 
into  the  nostrils.  OccasionaUy  a  foreign  body  is  forced  through  the  nascK 
pharynx  into  the  nose  and  becomes  lodged  in  the  anterior  nares  during 
vomiting.  Such  bodies  may  cause  local  inflammation  which  creates  a  foul- 
smcUing,  bloody  discharge.  In  other  cases  t^ese  objects  become  encrusted 
and  are  termed  rhinolithf. 

If  the  child  is  observed  in  the  act  of  forcing  the  foreign  body  into  its 
nose,  the  treatment  is  usually  simple.  If  the  body  has  become  lodged  in  the 
nostril,  it  can  often  bo  pressed  out,  or  it  may  bo  expelled  if  the  nose  is  blown 
while  the  other  nostril  is  held.  In  very  young  children,  the  I'olitzer  bag 
may  be  applied  to  the  open  side,  a  procedure,  however,  which  requires 
great  care. 

If  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from  the  hbtory,  a  foul-smelling  dis- 
charge from  one  nostril  continuing  for  a  long  period  is  a  quite  definite  indi- 
cation of  a  foreign  body.  In  acute  coses  diphtheria  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  these  cases  of  impaction  the  removal  of  the  object  is  not  always  easy, 
since  the  foreign  body  may  swell,  or  it  may  be  imbedded  in  the  granulation 
tissue.  Attempts  may  be  made  to  blow  the  substance  out  with  air  or  to 
wash  it  out  with  warm  water  after  reducing  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  by 
cocainizing  it.  If  the  body  lies  deep,  it  is  aometimefi  easier  to  push  it 
through  the  posterior  nared  to  the  throat.  Sometimes  it  is  poasible  to  pull 
the  foreign  body  out  with  a  fine  forceps  or  with  a  hooked  probe. 

Similar  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  polj-pi.  which  are  very  rare  in 
childhood.    They  must  be  removed  surgically. 

Epistaxis 
Nose-bleed  in  children,  not  occurring  as  a  symptom  of  hemophilia, 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  leucemia,  pertussis,  typhoid  fever,  or  a  heart  lesion, 
is  usually  due  to  injury  or  is  the  result  of  picking  the  nose.  The  hemor- 
rhage comes  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  srplum.  It  is  readily  stopped 
when  it  is  not  a  symptom  of  one  of  the  alxive  named  diiwasos.  Tlie  child  is 
made  to  snuff  up  rold  nater  from  the  hand.  If  this  does  not  succc^,  the 
lower  noKe  may  Im?  tamponed  with  a  strip  of  gauze.  This  gauze  may  hu 
saturated  with  hydrogen  peroxide.    This  medication  frequently  produces  ft 
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rapid  cegsation  of  the  noE«-bleed.  After  the  bleeding  has  stopped,  deter- 
mine whether  a  chronic  inSammation  of  the  nostrils  has  caused  irritation 
and  invited  injury.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  1  per  cent,  ointment  of  ammoniated 
mercury  may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  the  hemorrhagic  area  on  the 
septum  may  be  touched  with  a  2  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

In  early  infancy  epistaxis  suggests  some  serious  condition  and  should 
ffuse  the  question  of  sepsis,  scurvy,  diphtheria  or  syphilis. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EUSTACHIAN  TUBES  AND  THE  MIDDLE 
EAR 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complicationa  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  childhood  is  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear.  Its  frequency  is  due  in  part  to  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  child's  auditory  apparatus,  and  for  the 
remainder,  to  the  general  predisposition  to  infection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  young.  In  the  new-born  the  organ  of  hearing  is  not,  like  that 
of  eight,  completely  formed,  but  undei^oes  its  final  development  in  post- 
natal life. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  pharynx 
is  that  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  much  shorter 
than  in  later  life,  while  at  the  srme  time  its  lumen  is  decidedly  greater. 
The  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube  is  very  much  lower.  In  the  new-bom  it 
lies  at  about  the  level  of  the  hard  palate  and  in  the  adult  about  one  centi- 
metre higher.  The  papillary  fold  coverii^  the  opening  is  formed  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  At  birth  the  depression  is  small  and  lies  directly 
above  and  behind  the  opening  into  the  ear.  In  the  fetus  the  tympanum  is 
filled  with  a  pad  of  dense  embiyonal  connective  tissue,  which  usually  dis- 
appears before  birth. 

The  tympanic  membrane  in  the  new-bom  fonns  a  part  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  cranium.  It  is  obliquely  placed  and  directed  downward, 
whereas  in  later  life  it  is  almost  vertical.  The  membrane  itself  is  usually 
thicker  and  more  opaque  than  in  older  children,  but  it  soon  acquires  its 
distinctive  delicacy  and  transparency. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  short  and  consists  of  a  soft  cleft-like 
channel  without  bony  structure  and  cartiUginous  only  at  its  outerextremity. 

An  examination  of  the  tympanic  membrane  of  the  new-bom  must  be 
done  with  a  speculum.  A  very  short  and  thin-walled  one  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  canal.  The  examination  must  be  carried 
out  cautiously.  DifBculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  membrane  is  very 
obliquely  placed.  Again,  the  canal  is  usually  filled  with  vemix  caseosa. 
To  remove  this,  the  canal  may  be  wadied  out  with  tepid  water  to  which 
hydrogen  peroxide  has  been  added.  For  this  purpose  a  fine  soft  tube  is 
fastened  to  the  tip  of  a  syringe.  The  most  important  point  of  orientation  is 
the  short  handle  of  the  malletis.  The  normal  membrane  of  the  new-bom  is 
gray,  but  when  the  child  cries,  it  becomes  pink,  a  change  which  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  evidence  of  inflammation.  After  the  third  month,  inspec- 
tion is  an  easier  matter  and  in  still  later  childhood,  the  picture  resembles 
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that  of  the  adult  more  and  more.  An  attempt  should  always  be  made  first 
to  inspect  the  drum  without  the  speculum.  The  child  will  remain  quieter 
when  he  is  not  frightened  by  the  insertion  of  the  instrument,  and  sinoe 
hairs  are  absent  from  the  meatus,  the  membrane  can  usually  be  seen  quite 
well  in  part  if  not  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  make  the  inspection  without  the 
speculum,  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  the  canal  by  lifting  the  external  ear 
upward  and  outward  with  the  second  and  third  fingers,  while  the  tragus 
is  pushed  forward  with  the  thumb.  If  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  seen,  the 
gray  color  of  the  membrane  distinguished,  and  the  normal  reflex  appears, 
the  examination  is  completed.  Only  when  a  pathologic  condition  exists 
is  the  speculum  employed  in  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  diagnosis.  If  it 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  finding  out  whether  there  is  a  dischu^,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  speculimi  but  instead  to  introduce  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  child  is  laid  on  the  other  ear,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  3  per  cent, 
hydrogen  peroxide  solution  are  dropped  in  the  external  ear  while  the  audi- 
tory canal  is  kept  closed.  After  the  solution  has  had  time  to  get  warm,  it  is 
permitted  to  flow  slowly  into  the  meatus.  The  formation  of  a  large  amount 
of  foam  indicates  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  canal;  a  slight  foaming  may 
come  from  a  minute  amoimt  of  pus  or  from  cerumen  present. 

Otitis  Media  Catarrhalis  Neonatordm 
At  autopnes  of  the  new-born  or  of  very  young  infants,  more  or  less 
purulent  matter  is  found  in  the  tympanum  in  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  cases  (40-90  per  cent.).  Children  who  die  l)efore  or  during  birth  always 
have  amniotic  fluid  or  meconium  in  the  middle  ear,  which  is  probably 
pumped  into  the  ears  by  premature  efforts  at  respiration.  If  they  live  for  a 
short  time,  a  collection  of  leucocytes  without  bacterial  contamination  in 
formed,  which  may  be  considered  in  the  nnture  of  a  pus  formation  around 
a  foreign  body  (Aschoff)-  A  similar  affection  seems  to  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  healthy  new-bom.  Gompers  found  by  s  8>-stematic  exami- 
nationofinfants  at  birth  that  in  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  a  swelling  or 
bulging  or  at  least  a  reddening  of  the  tympanic  membrane  appeared,  which 
continued untilthe  sixth  tothe  eighthdayand  then  subsided  to  anormalstate. 
The  exudate  disappears  either  by  resorption,  or  it  flows  off  through 
the  tube.  It  never  causes  rupture  of  the  membrane.  No  clinical  manifes- 
tations have  been  demonstrated.  Therapeutic  and  prophylactic  measures 
are  superfluous. 

Aci'TE  Otitis  Mkdia 

The  middle  ear  may  be  invaded  by  the  most  varied  infections.  The 
micro-ot^nnisms  probably  reach  it,  a.<i  already  suggepted,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  by  way  of  the  Eiistaehian  tiil)C.  Tliisia  true  of  the  otitis  of 
scarlet  fever,  of  diphtheria,  and  of  the  various  influenzal  diseases.  In  mea- 
sles, the  infection  may  be  spread  through  the  blood  ehnnnel.'i,  appearing 
an  an  exanthem  of  the  middle  ear.  This  route  of  infection  is  surely  true 
of  certain  of  the  tulxreiilous  lesions. 

In  ttmull  children,  the  transmission  of  infection  seems  to  be  favored  by 
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repeated  vomiting,  as  well  as  by  the  Urge  calibre  and  Bhortness  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  (Goeppert).  Etiologically,  the  pneumococcus  is  the  or- 
gaoism  most  commonly  found  in  the  exudate  of  otitis  media.  According 
to  Preysing,  it  is  responsible  for  92  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  The  strepto- 
coccus comes  next  in  frequency  and  various  other  bacteria  follow.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  bacteriologic  findings  suggest  any  distinctive  course 
or  any  differential  prognosis,  although  in  general  the  pneumococcus  seems 
to  be  more  benign  than  the  streptococcic  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  otitis  vary  greatly.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
younger  the  child,  the  more  frequently  is  otitis  overlooked,  because  in 
small  children  it  causes  no  symptoms  at  all  or  but  very  indistinct  ones.  In 
some  cases  there  is  no  pain  at  all.  With  the  occurrence  of  general  restless- 
ness, lassitude,  sensitiveness,  anorexia,  and  fever,  without  any  other  focal 
B^'mptoms,  disease  of  the  middle  ear  must  always  be  considered. 

If  the  child  rubs  his  head  on  the  pillow  and  is  unable  to  find  a  comfort- 
able position  in  which  to  go  to  sleep,  and  particularly  if  he  pute  his  hand 
repeatedly  to  the  head,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ear  is  painful. 

Pressure  over  the  tragus  usually  reveals  distinct  tenderness.  The  in- 
fant prefers  to  lie  on  theaffcctedearif  the  conditioaisunllateral,  and  often 
prefers  to  nurse  from  the  opposite  breast  (Pins).  If  the  pain  is  severe, 
the  child's  appetite  completely  disappears,  and  he  shows  a  tendency  to 
vomit  and  will  cry  for  hours.  Convulsions,  coma  and  meningeal  symptoms 
may  arise.    Continual  movements  of  mastication  have  been  observed. 

Other  children  may  localize  the  pain  very  definitely,  but  even  with 
them  otitis  may  be  entirely  painless,  and  its  existence  may  be  discovered 
only  after  the  rupture  of  the  membrane.  The  rupture  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  exudate  and  probably  occurs  more  easily  and  less  painfully 
with  the  thin  dehcate  membrane;  so  that  the  younger  the  child,  the  less 
the  discomfort. 

The  temperature  varies  within  wide  limits.  It  may  run  over  40° 
C.  (104"  F.)  for  several  days,  and  again  its  rise  may  be  hardly  noticeable. 
The  regional  lymph  nodes  do  not  become  enlai^d  in  all  cases.  Those 
situated  behind  the  ear,  back  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle,  and  in  sub- 
acute processes  those  in  front  of  the  tragus  are  affected. 

The  duration  of  an  acute  attack  of  otitis  is  rather  variable.  It  may 
reach  its  maximum  within  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  go 
on  for  several  days  before  rupture  takes  place.  When  the  rupture  occurs, 
the  pain  usually  disappears.  The  dischai^  is  at  first  sanguino-eerous,  and 
later  becomes  mucopurulent,  then  purulent,  and  finally  mucoid.  It  may 
produce  an  eczema  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  of  the  auricle.  The 
discharge  continues  for  a  variable  period.  It  may  disappear  after  a  few 
days,  or  it  may  become  a  chronic  otitis.  Perforation,  however,  is  not  the 
only  method  of  termination  of  an  acute  otitis.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
thereisnoruptureofthemembrane,but3pontaneousresorptionofthecxudate. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  otitis  is  based  upon  the  local  tenderness  and  the 
discharge  from  the  ear.  When  rupture  has  not  taken  place,  the  diagnosis 
depends  entirely  upon  the  examination  of  the  ear-drum.    If  the  middle 
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ear  is  filled  Tvith  a  catarrhal  secretion,  the  membrane,  if  thin,  shows  a 
change  from  its  normal  pearl  gray  tint  to  a  ycllowiah-brown  color.  It  is 
possible,  if  the  cavity  is  not  completely  filled,  to  distii^uish  a  dividing  line 
between  the  fluid  and  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  membrane  itself  becomes 
inflamed,  it  takes  on  a  bright  color,  appearing  flret  around  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  and  later  becoming  distinct  around  the  periphery  of  the  membrane. 
This  reddening  may  be  very  intense  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  small 
ecchymoaes.  The  landmarks  disappear.  In  very  weakly  children  and 
especiaUy  in  atrophic  infants,  the  redness  may  be  lacking,  and  then  the 
diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  dulness  and  bulging. 

Perforation  generally  takes  place  in  the  lower  posterior  quadrant  and 
because  of  its  small  size  is  not  easily  recognized.  In  acute  otitis  the  rupture 
hardly  over  becomes  lai^rthan  about  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  It  may 
be  possible  at  times  to  see  a  small  droplet  of  pus  forming  over  the  opening. 
The  upper  half  of  the  tympanic  membrane  may  also  rupture,  an  event 
especially  common  in  infancy. 

The  prt^fnosis  of  acute  otitis  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease  process  and  again  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  child,  llie 
otitis  of  scarlet  fever  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  because  it  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  auditory  ossicles  and  the  infection  of  the  internal  ear  and 
of  the  mastoid.  This  tendency  is  seen,  however,  only  in  certain  epidemics. 
Generally  speaking,  the  otitis  of  scarlet  fever  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
other  forms. 

In  diphtheria  a  perforating  otitis  is  rare,  but  autopsies  show  that  a 
diphtheritic  membrane  may  extend  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  to  the 
middle  ear.  This  type  of  infection  does  not  cause  serious  destruction. 
Measles,  during  the  catarrhal  stage,  sometimes  leads  to  an  otitis  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  The  middle  car  inflammation,  however,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  secondary  infections  resulting  from  measles,  must  be  considered 
a  much  more  serious  matter.    This  type  has  a  tendency  to  become  chronic. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  car  is  most  frequent  as  a  complication  of 
influenza  and  la  grippe.  This  form  lasts  usually  from  four  to  eight  daj's, 
and  even  though  perforation  occurs,  recovery  takes  place  within  eight  or 
ten  days.  The  rupture  of  the  drum  commonly  heab  very  rapidly  and 
generally  without  a  scar.  The  hearing  is  not  particularly  affected  by  sup- 
puration of  short  duration. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  noted  in  weak  and  especially  scrofulous 
children.  In  these  cases  perforations  show  no  tendency  to  heal,  and  the 
result  is  frequently  a  chronic  otitis. 

From  the  standpoint  of  prognosis,  the  occurrence  of  complications  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  commonest  are  mastoiditis,  Bubpcnoetcal 
abscesflcs,  necroses  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  meningrs.  Promptattentionshouldl)cdirectcdtoanyinflamma- 
tory  s^'clhng  or  tenderness  behind  the  ear.  If  these  do  nob  subside  within 
two  or  three  days,  surgical  procedures  must  be  instituted.  A  sign  of  inflam- 
matoryinvasion  of  the  part  3  surrounding  the  middle  ear  is  t  he  ratherfrequent 
paresis  of  the  facial  nerve.    It  usually  disappears  after  the  suppuration  bM 
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subsided.  Intensive  meningeal  symptoms  are  always  cause  for  alarm. 
Simple  vomiting  is  not  necessarily  &n  important  symptom. 

There  is  no  rational  prophylaxis  against  otitis.  In  young  children  the 
danger  of  the  infection  of  the  middle  ear  from  within  is  present  in  every 
attack  of  coryza. 

The  therapy  consists  in  promoting  the  action  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
intestinal  tract  with  a  view  to  modifying  the  general  s)'mptomB.  A  warm 
pack,  a  sweat-bath,  hot  drinks  and  sodium  salicylate  may  be  given.  If  the 
child  has  not  had  a  free  movement  of  the  bowels,  active  catharsis  some- 
times has  an  abortive  influence  upon  middle  ear  disease.  If  the  patient 
auffers  very  severe  pain  and  sleeplessness,  email  doses  of  pheoacetin  (0.05- 
0.2  gm.)  or  (A  veronal  in  doses  of  0.02-0.2  gm.  may  be  given  in  milk.  Occa- 
sionally quinine  gives  good  results. 

If  the  tympanic  membrane  is  distinctly  reddened  and  bulging,  para- 
centesb  should  be  performed.  The  puncture  ia  made  with  a  long  knife  in  the 
lower  posterior  quadrant.  It  is  not  necessary  to  anesthetize  the  membrane 
although  a  piece  of  gauze  saturated  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  may 
be  applied.  If  the  paracentesis  is  done  at  the  proper  time,  a  bloody  or 
purulent  discharge  ^ould  immediately  appear.  The  cut  should  be  from 
two  to  three  millimeters  long.  After  the  puncture  has  been  made,  a  strip  of 
iodoform  or  sterile  gauze  may  be  placed  loosely  in  the  canal  and  the  dressing 
held  in  place  by  a  hood,  which  will  make  it  easy  to  change  the  gauze. 

Paracentesis  should  be  done  only  when  there  is  a  definite  bulging  and 
severe  pain,  but  not  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  there  is  an  abnormality 
of  the  membrane  without  clinical  symptoms,  or  pain  without  definite  drum 
abnormalities.  Pediatricians,  indeed,  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  this 
practice  in  infants,  since  results  are  no  better  with  the  operation  than 
without  it.  Even  though  spontaneous  rupture  occurs,  the  time  required  for 
healing  is  no  longer  than  that  required  alter  operation,  and  in  many  cases 
the  membrane  never  ruptures. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  control  the  pain  with  hot  applica- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  warm  oil  with  1  per  cent,  of  menthol,  or  glycerin 
with  6  per  cent,  of  phenol  may  be  run  into  the  ear,  or  pledgets  of  cotton  sat- 
urated with  one  or  the  other  of  these  agents  may  be  inserted  into  the  canal. 

If  perforation  has  occurred,  the  ear  should  be  cleaned  frequently  by 
irrigation  with  hot  sterile  water,after  which  it  must  be  carefully  dried  with 
pledgets  of  cotton.  Insufflation  of  an  antiseptic  powder  such  as  boric  acid 
may  be  tried.  If  the  canal  is  irritated  by  the  discharge,  a  1  per  cent,  am- 
moniated  mercuric  ointment  may  be  applied. 

Chronic  Onus  Media 
A  number  of  cases  beginning  as  acute  otitis  do  not  recover,  but  continue 
to  suppurate  for  months  and  even  years.  The  cause  of  the  chronicity  lies 
either  in  the  etiology  of  the  primary  inflammation  or  in  the  general  poor 
condition  which  prevents  a  tendency  to  healing.  For  this  reason  chronic 
otitis  is  very  frequently  seen  in  children  who  have  signs  of  tuberculosis 
or  syphilis. 
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The  therapy  of  chronic  otitis  conaists  first  in  the  treatment  of  the  basic 
condition.  If  the  discharge  is  tenacious  and  foul-smelling,  the  ear  may  be 
irrigated  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  with  boric 
acid  solution,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  pennanganate.  The 
simultaneous  affections  of  the  nose  and  nasopharynx  (adenoids)  should  re- 
ceive attention.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  to  see  whether  the 
discharge  is  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  polypi,  granulations,  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  mastoid. 

FoREiQK  Bodies  in  the  External  Auditory  Canal 
Unilateral  earache,  without  coiyza,  arouses  suspicion  of  a  foreign  body, 
which  in  children  is  frequently  found  in  the  auditory  canal.  Fruit  seeds, 
flies,  etc.,  becomii^  impacted  in  the  cerumen,  form  a  hard  mass.  It  is 
better  to  soften  this  mass  slowly  by  repeated  irrigation  with  lukewarm  water 
than  to  try  immediate  instrumental  extraction. 

CONGENITAL  STRIDOR 

Audible  respiration  occurs  in  children  from  various  causes.  In  obstruc- 
tion of  the  nasal  passages  (coryza)  or  of  the  nasopharynx  (adenoids),  the 
respiration  becomes  snuffling,  usually  associated  with  mouth-breathing  and 
snoring  while  asleep.  Swelling  in  the  tonsillar  region  (angina,  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  tonsilitis,  retropharyngeal  abscess  and  chronic  hyperplasia  of 
the  tonsils), causes  a  snoring  respiration  while  awake,  associated  with  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  Noisy  respiration  is  also  caused  by  pathology  far- 
ther down  in  the  respiratory  tract.  A  mainly  expiratory,  rattling  soimd  is 
heard  in  bronchitis.  Bronchial  asthma  and  intumescent  bronchial  gland 
tuberculosis  cause  expiratory  wheezing.  Mainly  inspiratory  is  the  stri- 
dor in  enlai^ement  of  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  and  in  mediastinal  ab- 
scess (Rach).  The  expiratory  grunt  of  pneumonia,  the  in-  and  expiratory 
stridor  with  hoarseness  in  diphtheria  and  pscudocroup,  and  without  hoarse- 
ness in  edema  of  the  larynx,  foreign  bodies  and  stenosis,  originate  within  the 
larynx  itself. 

An  inspiratory  crow  with  free  expu^tion  occurs  in  pertussis,  laryngo- 
spasm,  and  is  a  congenital  affair.  In  pertussis  the  crowing  occurs  only  dur- 
ing the  coughing  attack.  Laryngismus  stridulus,  like  the  other  symptoms 
of  tetany  and  rickets,  never  occurs  before  the  third  month  of  life,  and  then 
only  in  attacks  and  never  during  sleep.  When  the  history  reveals  that  the 
inspiratory  difficulty  has  been  present  since  birth  and  persists  during  sleep, 
the  case  is  one  of  congenital  stridor.  These  children  have  a  mediocre  or 
weak  constitution  with  negative  findings  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 
Retraction  of  the  suprasternal  notch  and  epigastrium  are  seen  only  excep- 
tionally if  the  inspiration  is  especially  labored.  This  noise  is  caused  either 
by  a  congenital  anomaly  of  the  larynx,  i.e.,  a  narrowing  of  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx  due  to  a  narrowing  of  the  epiglottis  and  too  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  or  by  an  insufficient  tissue  turgor  of  the 
larynx  (Heubner). 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  generally  good,  although  occasionaUy 
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deaths  from  suffocation  have  occmred.   With  the  growth  of  the  larynx,  the 
noise  usually  disappears  in  the  first  or  at  the  latest  the  second  year  of  life. 
No  therapy  is  known.    Occasionally  placing  the  child  on  the  side,  or 
stomach,  causes  a  slight  lessening  of  the  stridor. 

ACUTE  LARYNGITIS    (Psbudocroup) 

The  larynx  of  children  with  congenital  stridor  represents  in  a  way  an 
exa^cration  of  the  normal  infantile  type  of  larynx  in  which  the  entrance 
is  relatively  small.  The  narrower  the  entrance,  the  more  easily  can  a  serious 
stenosis  result  from  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  that  reason, 
there  are  very  often  evidences  of  suffocation  in  young  children  with  diph- 
theria (true  croup),  but  even  in  a  common  swelling  from  a  simple  catanh, 
little  children  can  get  attacks  of  suffocation.  In  the  non-diphtheritic  laryn- 
gitis, a  mild  and  a  serious,  or  a  superficial  and  a  deep-seated  form  can  be 
differentiated.  The  mild  form  or  simple  catarrh  consists  of  a  reddening  and 
secretion  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  leads  to  hoarse- 
ness, barking  cough,  and  a  sUght  fever.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  in  acute 
cojysa,  but  hoarseness  can  also  come  from  breathing  overheated  or 
dusty  air,  as  well  aa  from  overtaxing  the  larynx  by  continuous  crying.  The 
illness  usually  lasts  only  a  few  days.  It  is  in  itself  benign.  The  danger 
consists  only  in  a  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  a  transition  to  the  second  stage  of  laryngitis, and inasecond- 
aiy  complication  of  the  lungs.  Treatment  is  unnecessary  when  there  ia 
no  fever.  Keep  the  child  indoors  during  cold  weather,  and  possibly  order 
inhalations.  With  fever,  as  in  acute  coryza,  give  hot  tea  with  small  doses 
of  salicylates  or  quinine,  water  or  oil  compress  on  the  chest,  as  well  as 
turpentine  inhalations. 

The  severe  form  of  superficial  lar>7igitis  is  known  as  pseudocroup. 
Anatomically  it  is  characterized  by  an  intensive  sn'elling  of  the  larynx  in 
addition  to  redness  and  secretion,  and  this  leads  to  severe  symptoms  of 
stenosis  without  formation  of  a  membrane. 

The  swelling  attacks  principally  the  mucous  folds  which  lie  at  the  lower 
surface  of  the  vocal  cords.  It  occurs  especially  when  the  child  has  been 
changed  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position,  beginning  a  few  hours 
before  going  to  bed.  On  laryngoscopic  examination  thick,  parallel,  decid- 
edly red  swellings  can  be  seen  between  the  vocal  cords. 

The  etiology  of  pseudocroup  ia,  generally  speaking,  the  same  as  that  of 
acute  coryza,  with  a  special  predisposition  for  the  larynx.  Just  as  some 
adults  have  with  every  coryza  a  completely  obstructed  nose  from  theswell- 
ing  of  the  turbinates,  whilo  others  suffer  from  increased  secretion,  so  many 
children  are  inclined  to  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
while  others  from  the  same  cause  have  a  simple  hoarseness.  Especially  sus- 
ceptible are  the  children  with  "adenoids  "and  strong  fat  children  with  exu- 
dative diathesis,  who  are  inclined  to  superficial  catarrh. 

The  attack  of  pseudocroup  runs  as  follows;  the  child  has  been  somewhat 
indisposed  for  one  or  two  days,  with  running  nose,  loss  of  appetite,  some 
ooughing  and  fever,  but  so  tike  a  common  cold  that  th^  parents  do  not 
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think  of  calling  for  medical  advice.  In  tho  middle  of  the  night,  the  child 
awakens  with  all  the  signs  of  suffocating.  The  expiration  is  labored,  the 
cough  spasmodic  and  barking,  the  voice  hoarse  but  not  toneless,  and  inspi- 
ration is  extremely  difficult.  There  are  marked  retractions  of  thesuprtt- 
clavicular  regions.  When  the  first  anxiety  is  over,  the  child  breathea 
somewhat  easier,  and  after  several  hours  the  whole  acute  attack  may  be 
over,  while  the  hoarseness  remains  for  several  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
symptoms  may  increase  in  severity  and  in  rare  instances  lead  to  suffocation. 

For  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  it  is  of  utmost  importance  in  every  case 
of  severe  dyspncea,  to  make  certain  at  once  whether  or  not  it  is  diphtheria. 
The  examination  with  the  larjTigoscope  is  very  difficult  in  small  children, 
and  is  not  completely  dic^piostic,  because  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  not 
always  plainly  visible.  Most  of  the  time  one  must  be  satisfied  with  an 
inspection  of  the  throat.  Every  membrane  on  the  tonsils  or  pharyngeal 
wall  points  to  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  larynx.  Even  in  an  i^parently 
simple  angina  or  bloody  dischai^  from  the  nose,  laryngeal  obstruction 
should  be  regarded  as  diphtheritic,  and  without  consideration  for  the 
bacteriological  findings,  antitoxin  should  be  given.  The  giving  of  antitoxin 
can  be  disregarded  only  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  diphtheria. 

A  sudden  appearance  of  the  stenosis,  especially  in  the  night,  with 
barking  cough,  speaks  for  pseudocroup;  diphtheria  has  an  insidious  onset. 
In  pseudocroup  there  is  seldom  a  complete  loss  of  voice,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hoarseness,  loud  tones  can  be  made.  Complete  loss  of  voice  speaks,  there^ 
fore  for  diphtheria.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  initial  catarrh  of 
measles  can  cause  pseudocroup.  The  symptoms  disappear  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  which  is  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  therefore  has  a  good  prc^nosis.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  if  the  hoarseness  and  difficulty  in  breathing  begin  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption;  then  it  is  often  a  secondary  diphtheritic 
infection  and  is  associated  with  great  danger. 

llic  therapy  of  pseudocroup  is  to  promote  abundant  diaphore«s; 
warm  tea,  lemonade,  mineral  water  with  milk  are  given  internally;  packs 
with  warm  water  or  warm  oil  are  used  externally.  Older  children  can 
advantageously  use  steam  inhalations.  (Bronchitis  kettle  see  Mg.  103.) 
Small  children  usually  turn  their  heads  away  from  the  steam  and  the  bed 
must  be  transformed  into  a  tent  by  covering  it  with  sheets  and  the  steam 
introduced  from  the  foot  or  side.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  infant  does 
not  come  too  near  the  steam  pipe.  Bums  occur  frequently  from  lack  of  care. 
The  old  physicians  used  emetics  in  large  doses  (antimony  tartrate,  0.05  gna. 
with  pulvus  ipecacuanha)  1.0  gr.).  In  spite  of  nimierous  recommendations, 
this  drastic  cure  has  not  been  widely  favored. 

Gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  from  hot  tea  or  lemonade  with 
salicylates  (sodium  salicylate,  acetosalicylic  acid,  etc.),  in  small  doses;  or 
with  liquor  ammonii  anisati  1.0  in  water  100.0  with  10.0  syrup,  one  tea- 
spoonful  every  two  hours,  possibly  with  the  addition  of  codcia  phosphate 
0.02  gms. 

In  severe  dyspncea,  intubation  is  indicated.     For    pseudocroup  it  is 
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much  to  be  preferred  to  tracheotomy.  A  tracheotomy  which  takes  at 
least  fourteen  days  to  heal,  leaves  a  permanent  scar,  and  many  times  a  last- 
ing injury  to  the  voice,  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  illness  which  ia 
over  m  a  few  hours.  Intubation  is  very  easy  in  these  cases  aa  there  ia  no 
membrane,  and  it  has  no  harmful  results.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the 
tube  should  be  removed  if  it  has  not  already  been  coughed  out.  It  is  very 
seldom  necessary  to  perform  an  intubation  a  second  time.  For  the  further 
treatment,  the  directions  given  in  the  chapter  on  Diphtheria  can  be  applied. 

Laryngitts  Phlegmonosa. — This  deep-seated  form  of  laryngitis  is  a  high 
grade  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  larynx  and  the  upper  part  <^  the 
trachea  and  extends  to  the  perichondrium,  becoming  very  painful. 

Laryngitis  phlegmonosa  follows  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Without 
these,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  same  infectious  agents  as  the  ordinary 
coryza  and  bronchitis,  but  is  very  rare,  and  probably  occurs  only  in  children 
of  2^  years,  following  pneumonia. 

Laryngitis  phlegmonosa  begins  with  a  cough,  hoarseness,  and  fever. 
These  symptoms  increase  after  several  days,  and  in  addition  an  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  stridor  occurs,  which  does  not  lead  to  acute  severe  symptoms 
of  suffocation,  but  lasts  for  days  or  weeks.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  epi- 
glottis appears  red  and  thickened,  also  the  ligamenta  aryepiglottica.  Dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  diphtheria  is  made  by  the  absence  of  diphtheria 
bacilli;  from  pscudocroup  by  the  slow  onset  and  the  long  duration  of  the 
condition;  and  from  both,  by  the  great  tenderness  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
which  is  found  in  the  deep-seated  form. 

The  treatment  consists,  in  addition  to  the  general  measures  as  in  pseudo- 
croup  and  possible  intubation  or  tracheotomy,  in  local  blood  letting  at  the 
latynx.  Heubner  recommends  that  two  to  four  leeches  be  laid  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larynx  and  that  the  patient  be  allowed  to  bleed  thoroughly. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES 
The  aspiration  of  beans,  seeds,  coins,  buttons,  etc.,  occurs  not  infre- 
quently in  children.  With  larger  objects  it  is  easy  to  determine,  on  accoimt 
of  the  acute  onset,  that  the  dyspnoea  is  due  to  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body. 
With  smaller  objects,  the  history  is  sometimes  lacking.  The  diagnous  of  a 
foreign  body  lying  free  in  the  trachea  or  in  one  of  the  Urge  bronchi  may  be 
made  by  the  flapping  sound  in  respiration.  If  it  obstnictfi  a  bronchial 
branch,  there  is  early  on  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  one  lung 
or  a  part  of  one  lung  with  normal  percussion  findings;  later  there  is  usually 
infiltration.  With  metallic  foreign  bodies  an  X-ray  plate  ia  useful  in  de- 
termining the  position.  It  is  best  to  use  the  laryngo-  or  bronchoscope 
(KiUian);  with  the  latter  it  is  usually  possible  to  remove  the  foreign  body. 
If  these  methods  can  not  be  employed,  and  it  is  suspected  that  the  foreign 
body  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  removal  by  tracheotomy  may 
be  attempted. 

On  the  whole,  prognosis  is  not  favorable  without  treatment  byaspecial- 
ist.  Secondary  broncho-pneumonia,  especially  in  little  children,  often 
causes  death. 
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PAPILLOMA  OF  THE  LARYNX 

Granulomats  of  the  larynx  may  be  observed  after  too  long  contiDued 
intubation,  due  to  decubitus.  In  the  middle  of  childhood,  small  nodules 
may  develop  on  the  vocal  cords  without  trauma.  They  are  usually  attrib- 
uted to  overexertion  of  the  vocal  cords  from  crying  or  singing  (singer's 
nodes)  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  scrofulous  affections  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  They  cause  a  prolonged  hoarseness  and 
usually  disappear  spontaneoulsy  at  the  end  of  childhood. 

The  most  common  true  tumor  is  the  papilloma.  It  is  seated  usually  on 
the  true  vocal  cords,  produces  a  husky  or  hoarse  voice,  and  if  extensive, 
severe  dyspncea.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  be  means  of  a  laryngo- 
scopic  examination.  With  small  tumors,  one  may  wait  for  several  months 
for  spontaneous  healing.  In  most  cases  the  removal  by  the  endo-lsryngeal 
way  is  indicated,  but  this  unfortunately  does  not  prevent  recurrences. 

THE  ACUTE  TRACHEOBRONCHITIS  OF  OLDER  CHILDREN 
One  of  the  most  common  illnesses  of  school  children  is  the  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  trachea  and  the  large  bronchi,  while  the  small  bronchi, 
which  in  infanta  are  so  often  attacked,  remain  unaffected.  There  is  a 
swelling,  redness,  and  extensive  secretion  of  mucous,  which  beside  mild 
general  symptoms  causes  cough.  The  fever  is  high  for  one  or  two  days, 
then  gradually  subsides,  but  the  cough  remains  longer.  In  the  beginning  it 
is  hoarse  and  barking;  later  with  an  increase  in  secretion,  it  becomes  looser. 
Inclination  to  cough  is  usually  more  pronounced  in  the  morning  after  arising 
and  in  the  evening  after  retiring,  and  lasts  until  several  thick  masses  of 
mucous  have  been  coughed  up.  The  sleep  may  be  disturbed  by  paroxysms 
of  coughing  lasting  several  hours,  which  exhaust  and  frighten  the  child. 
Auscultation  and  percussion  usually  gives  negative  findings,  except  for 
large  rfiles  over  the  trachea.  A  differential  diagnosis  must  be  made  from 
whooping-cough  and  tuberculosis.  If  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  negative 
the  pn^osis  is  good;  with  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction,-it  is  less  so. 

The  treatment  consists  of  moist  compresses  on  the  thorax,  put  on  at 
night  with  a  dry  linen  cover  and  taken  off  the  next  morning.  As  long  as  the 
fever  lasts,  the  children  should  he  kept  in  bed  and  after  the  fever  is  gone,  if 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  should  be  kept  indoors  for  a  week.  For  the  cough 
an  expectorant  should  be  given  (codein  sulphate  0.1,  ammonii  chloridi  3.0, 
syrup  tolu  50.0,  aqusB  ad  100;  in  teaapoonful  doses). 

BRONCHITIS 
The  etiology  of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  middle  sized  bronchi  is  that  of 
rhinitis.  Here  it  must  be  mentioned  again  that  children  with  exudative 
diathesis  have  an  especial  inclination  to  recurrent  and  prolonged  bronchitis, 
without  ever  being  able  to  find  a  plausible  for  the  cause  of  this  anomaly. 
Similar  to  these  attacks  of  bronchitis  of  the  exudative  child  are  those  of  the 
rickitic  child.  These  children  often  have  for  a  long  time  a  loud  rattling 
sound  in  the  chest,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  and  be  felt  by  the 
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palpating  hand.  This  originates  in  the  large  bronchi  and  has  the  peculiarity 
of  not  being  associated  with  an  inclination  to  cough. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  not  only  closely  related  to  acute  rhinitis  but  easily 
passes  into  bronchiolitis  and  broncho-pneumonia.  Most  of  the  time  the 
entire  respiratory  system  is  affected,  but  medical  nomenclature  designates 
only  the  most  affected  part.  It  is  presupposed  that  in  severe  affections,  as 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  involved, 
but  interest  centres  only  in  that  part  which  has  the  greatest  importance  in 
prc^nosis.  In  a  similar  way,  in  gastro-entcritis  of  children,  the  entire  tract 
is  affected,  and  only  rarely  an  affection  of  an  isolated  part  can  be  diagnosed. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  in  children  are  first  of  all  cough  and 
fever;  the  sputum  which  in  adults  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  diagnosis, 
is  not  expectorated  by  children,  but  swallowed. 

Only  toward  the  close  of  childhood  does  the  expectoration  of  sputum 
occur  spontaneously;  in  smaller  children  this  very  seldom  happens  and  then 
only  when  there  is  much  secretion  and  prolonged  illness.  Children  from 
four  to  five  years  who  cough  up  sputum  almost  always  suffer  from  tubercu- 
losis or  bronchiectasis  or  at  least  have  had  a  prolonged  attack  of  whooping 
cough.  If  one  wishes  to  examine  the  sputum,  one  must  take  a  small  wad  of 
cotton,  press  it  with  a  tweezer  against  the  back  wall  of  the  throat  until  a 
cough  results,  or  one  obtains  the  swallowed  sputum  by  appiration  of  the 
empty  stomach  in  the  morning. 

In  acute  bronchitis  a  conclusion  aa  to  the  type  of  secretion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  cough.  In  the  early  stages  as  long  as  there  is 
a  little  secretion,  the  cough  is  harsh  and  barking.  Later  with  the  increase  of 
secretion,  it  becomes  looser.  The  fever  may  be  of  varying  heights;  depend- 
ing on  the  infectious  ^^nt,  the  temperature  varies  from  a  Uttle  over  37*0. 
(^.©"F.)  up  to  40''C.  (103°?.)  or  more  and  may  be  very  irregular  at  different 
hours  of  the  day.  The  circulatory  system  usually  shows  nothing  strikii^ 
with  the  exception  of  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  which  corresponds  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  The  gastro-intestinal  tract  in  small  children  is  often 
sympathetically  affected.  In  the  beginning,  as  in  every  illness  with  tempera- 
ture there  is  slight  vomiting ;  the  tongue  is  coated ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite. 
Bad  stoob  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium  arc  sj-mptoms  which  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  action  of  the  infective  agent  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines.  Older  children  have  headache,  lassitude,  and  sleeplessness 
caused  by  coughing. 

In  the  physical  examination,  auscultation  gives  coarse,  loud,  but  not 
sonorous  rfiles.  The  vesicular  breath  sounds  are  sharp,  the  expiration  pro- 
longed. Percussion  ^ows  no  peculiarities.  Holding  the  breath  for  some 
time  or  persistent  loud  crying  during  the  examination  arc  favorable  signs. 
In  severe  affections  like  bronchioUtia  or  pneumonia,  it  is  not  possible  to 
hold  the  breath  long.  Uncomplicated  bronchitis  with  temperature  subsides 
usually  in  one  to  two  weeks. 

In  general  the  prognosis  of  simple  bronchitis  Is  good  as  long  as  it  remuna 
as  a  catarrh  of  the  large  bronchi;  with  higher  temperature  and  labored 
req>iration,  the  progno!<is  must  bo  guarded,  as  it  can  always  end  in  broncho- 
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pneumonia.  This  is  especially  true  in  infants;  in  older  children  the  danger 
of  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  so  great,  but  in  every  localizod  bronchitis, 
the  posaibiUty  of  tuberculosis  must  be  considered.  In  eveiy  beginning  bron- 
chitis one  must  also  think  of  measles  and  pertussis.  In  measles  the  con- 
junctivitis soon  appears,  and  after  a  few  days  the  diagnoetio  Koplik's 
spots;  with  pertussis  on  the  other  band,  the  di^nosis  must  be  deferred 
eight  to  fourteen  days  until  the  typical  whoop  appears,  because  so  far  there 
is  no  other  way  of  establishing  the  diagnosis.    Severe  cough,  out  of  propor- 
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tion  to  the  negative  or  slight  findings  on  auscultation,  and  lack  of  fever 
arouse  suspicion  of  a  beginning  pertussis. 

As  a  prophylaxis  against  bronchitis,  the  children  should  be  kept  away 
from  adults  who  have  coryza. 

An  infection  producing  only  nasal  and  throat  symptoms  in  adults,  when 
transmitted  to  children,  especially  infants,  may  cause  an  extensive  reaction 
of  much  greater  severity  and  longer  duration.  People  should  be  warned 
against  kissing  children,  or  coughing  or  sneezing  near  them. 

As  a  general  prophylaxis,  gradual  hardening  of  the  child  is  desirable  in 
order  that  tt  may  be  able  to  withstand  changes  of  temperature  which  in 
delicate  children  favor  the  development  of  the  infection.  In  summer  the 
children  should  be  outdoors  as  much  as  po^wible,  and  at  night  the  window 
should  be  left  open.  Cold  sponges  are  advisible  in  strong  children  only 
and  then  with  water  at  room  temperature.  This  should  be  done  cither  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed  and  should  be  followed 
by  a  wann  rub. 
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The  therapy  of  acute  bronchitis  is  similar  to  that  of  acute  coryza :  Rest  in 
bed  and  sweats,  as  well  as  wet  packs  which  should  be  warm  or  cool  depend- 
ing on  whether  or  not  the  child  has  fever.  In  bronchitis  with  temperature, 
chest  compresses  with  water  at  room  temperature,  and  renew  every  one  to 
two  hours,  are  useful. 

Such  a  compress  is  most  conveniently  applied  as  follows:  A  Turkish 
towel,  or  a  diaper,  long  enough  to  encircle  the  chest,  is  folded  so  that  its 
\^idth  will  cover  from  the  axilla  to  the  umbilicus.  This  is  wrung  out  of 
water  of  the  desired  temperature  and  the  child  laid  in  the  centre  on  its  back. 
The  ends  arc  brought  forward  under  the  arms  and  crossed  in  front  of  the 
chest,  passed  over  the  opposite  shoulder  and  pinned  to  the  part  of  the  towel 
covering  the  back.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  dry  woolen  cloth  or 
with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  is  convenient  to  have  two  covers 
so  that  they  may  be  dried. 

Oil  may  be  used  for  hot  compresses.  For  this  purpose  a  lai^e  fiannel 
saturated  with  hot  oil  and  n-rui^;  out  as  dry  as  possible  is  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moist  compress  described.  The  advantage  of  the  oil 
compress  is  that  it  does  not  dry  out  and  hence  holds  the  heat  better.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  adapted  for  use  in  those  cases  in  which  a  compress  is  to  be 
left  in  place  all  ni^t. 

For  high  fever  warm  sponge-baths  or  tepid  (35*0.  or  WF.)  tub  baths 
may  be  used.  Body  packs  with  water  at  room  temperature  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  left  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  serve  to  reduce  high  temperatures. 
In  using  these  hydrothcrapeutic  measures  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  chilling.    Cyanosis  is  a  distinct  signal  for  their  prompt  interruption. 

The  air  of  the  sick-room  should  not  be  too  warm  and  should  be  kept 
damp.  It  is  of  great  importance,  especially  with  older  children,  to  humidify 
the  air  by  means  of  a  steam  kettle.  The  bronchitis  kettle  equipped  with  an 
alcohol  lamp  can  be  placed  beside  the  bed  and  is  veiy  practical  for  that 
purpose.  In  summer  the  open-air  treatment  is  excellent ;  in  winter  it  is  to  be 
used  with  care.  It  is  -very  good  for  the  children  to  lie  outdoors  on  the 
veranda  on  sunny  days  even  in  cold  weather;  they  must,  however,  be  well 
wrapped  and  have  hot  water  bottles  around  them.  Hie  medical  exami- 
nation, meals,  and  changing  of  diapers  should  take  place  m  a  warm  room. 

For  the  medicinal  treatment  of  acute  bronchitis,  expectorants  are  com- 
monly used,  but  without  much  result.  For  extensive  r&les,  ten  drops  of 
syrup  of  ipecac,  or  two  to  ten  drops  of  liquor  ammonii  anisali  in  sugar  water 
three  times  a  day,  or  finally,  creosote  carbonate,  0.5-1  drop  in  milk. 

For  few  rdles  and  severe  inclination  to  cough,  give  children  from  six 
years  up,  morphin  (two  to  five  times  one  milligram)  internally.  Codein 
sulphate  can  be  given  to  children  over  two  years  of  age,  giving  one  centi- 
gram {j-i  gr.)  per  day  in  divided  doses. 

If  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  it  is  better  not  to  use  internal 
medication.  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  diet  which  during 
the  time  of  the  fever  should  be  liquid  or  soft.    Later  gradual  return  to  the 
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usual  diet  is  permissible.  During  the  fever,  liquids  are  to  be  given  freely 
(lemonade,  weak  tea  or  milk  with  mineral  water). 

In  case  of  chronic  bronchitis,  if  a  change  of  tar  (a  sojourn  at  the  sea  or 
in  the  mountains)  is  not  possible,  inhalations  of  hot  air  (Schmidt)  or  of  salt 
steam  (Mayerhofer)  may  be  used. 

This  latter  method  rests  on  the  following:  Chemically  pure  sodium 
chloride,  molten  at  1000  degrees  Centigrade,  gives  off  a  salt  vapor  and  a 
dense  fog  of  minutest  sodium  chloride  crystals.  This  sodium  chloride  fog  is 
exceedingly  mobile  and  hard  to  condense,  so  much  so  that,  for  example,  it 
can  be  blown  like  the  smoke  of  a  c^r,  through  water,  or  even  through  a 
silver  nitrate  solution  without  being  completely  destroyed,  although  a  part 
is  dissolved  or  reacts  with  the  silver  nitrate.  Contraiy  to  the  usual  inhala- 
tions of  moist  steam,  the  sodium  chloride  fog  penetrates  into  the  finest 
alveolie  of  the  lungs,  and  there  produces  the  strongest  possible  sodium 
chloride  irritation. 

During  such  an  inhalation,  for  example,  the  character  of  the  r&les  is  so 
changed  that  after  ten  minutes  instead  of  dry  rdlcs,  moist  ones  can  be 
heard  (Mayerhofer).  The  necessary  apparatus  can  easily  be  constructed 
by  any  chemist. 

ASTHMATIC  BRONCHITIS 

In  the  discussion  of  the  etiology  of  acute  coryza,  hay  fever,  in  which 
the  rhinitis  is  caused  by  pollen,  has  been  mentioned.  A  similar  condition, 
the  cause  of  which  is  still  unknown,  develops  in  the  bronchi.  This  disorder 
occurs  chiefly  in  neuropathic  children  with  an  exudative  diathesis,  and 
especially  if  they  have  or  have  had  a  chronic  eczema.  The  past  history  of 
these  children  shows  that  they  have  had  bronchitis  frequently,  even 
during  the  first  year,  and  that  they  have  had  eczema  of  ^e  scalp  and 
cheeks  or  Uchen  strophulus. 

With  every  recurring  attack  of  bronchitis  in  such  children,  more  and 
more  definite  signs  of  labored  respiration  without  obstruction  in  the  larynx 
gradually  become  noticeable.  This  respiratory  embarrassment  resembles 
the  asthma  of  adults.  At  the  age  of  six  to  ten  years  these  children,  other- 
wise strong  and  well-nourished  or  even  over-nourished,  regularly  at  the 
beginning  of  each  winter,  develop  a  slight  febrile  cough.  If  a  first  attack 
has  disappeared  and  the  child  goes  out  during  cold  weather  or  is  exposed  to 
high  winds,  the  cough  reappears  and  may  continue  for  weeks.  With  short. 
intervals  of  relief,  this  may  go  on  during  the  whole  winter.  Expiration 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  The  child  raises  himself  from  the  bed,  and 
the  breathing  is  wheezing  and  labored.  The  convulsive  cough  brings  up 
only  a  httlc  tenacious  sputum.  Physical  examination  shows  a  well-formed 
and  very  deep  thorax  persistently  in  the  phase  of  inspiration  and  with  small 
respiratory  excursions.  Percussion  gives  increased  resonance  over  the  en- 
tire lung,  and  auscultation,  many  coarse,  piping  riles.  Eosinophilic  cells  arc 
always  found  in  the  sputum.  Charcot  Leyden  crystals  and  Curschmann's 
spirals  are  rarely  discovered  in  children. 
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The  prognosis  is  favorable.  The  attacks  usually  disappear  in  the  spring, 
but  tend  to  reappear  at  the  slightest  exposure  during  the  next  winter. 

In  makii^;  a  differential  diagnosis,  tuberculosis  is  to  be  considered 
Grst  of  all,  particularly  in  small  children.  In  infancy  expiratory  asthma  is 
due  in  many  cases  to  tuberculous  swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands.  In  this 
event  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  grave. 

With  negative  tuberculin  reaction,  and  in  older  and  stronger  children,  a 
diagnosis  of  asthma  is  justified.  If  permanent  recovery  is  to  be  secured, 
the  neuropathic  factor  must  be  taken  into  account. 

With  older  children  the  beat  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  change  of 
climate.  In  the  matter  of  choice  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
patient  be  sent  to  the  searshore,  to  the  mountains, or  merely  into  the  country. 
The  main  thing  is  to  convince  him  that  he  can  breathe  more  freely  in 
another  atmosphere,  so  that  he  may  lose  the  fear  of  the  attack  and  the 
expectation  of  the  cough.  If  a  climatic  change  is  not  possible  or  if  it  fails, 
breathing  exercises  may  be  instituted.  Several  times  a  day  the  thorax 
should  be  cpmpressed  in  expiration  for  a  few  minut«3. 

Kuhn's  mask  is  usually  borne  very  well  by  children.  The  apparatus 
lessens  the  ease  of  inspiration,  and  this  draws  the  blood  to  the  lungs. 

Hydrotherapeutio  procedures  by  way  of  the  cold  sponge  or  douche  are 
at  times  successful. 

As  a  further  means  of  relief,  a  complete  change  of  diet  serves  as  effec- 
tively aa  in  a  chronic  eczema.  Children  accustomed  to  taking  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  should  discontinue  it  in  favor  of  a  mixed  diet.  A  salt-free  or  a 
fat-free  diet  may  be  tried  also.  Expectorants  or  sedatives  arc  required 
during  the  acute  attacks.  Codein  (0.005-0.02  gm.)  or  morphin  in  one 
milligram  doses  (gr.  I-^q)  for  each  year  of  age  may  be  used.  If  necessary 
an  enema,  containing  0.3  gro.  of  cUoral  hydrate  in  30  gms.  of  mucilage  of 
acacia  may  be  given. 

Sodium  iodide  is  recommended  for  continuous  treatment.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  following  formula: 

Gms. 

K  Sodii  iodid 1 (gr.  xu) 

Synipi  aimplicis n (3  ii) 

Aqus  desttllatEB  ad 103. (3  iv) 

M.  8ig.— Two  t«aapoonfu1s  each  day. 
Larger  doses  may  be  given  in  the  proportion  of  onc!  gram  to  each  year 
of  the  child  'a  age,  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one  tablespoon- 
ful,  in  milk,  after  the  noon  and  evening  meal. 

Asthmatic  conditions  in  children  are  frequently  the  expression  of  their 
sensitization  to  foreign  proteins.  The  younger  the  child  the  more  often  food 
proteins  are  at  fault.  (Walker  and  others.)  Of  these,  according  to  the  skin 
tests,  eggs  and  ccrcab  are  the  most  frequent  offenders. 

This  sensitization  may  be  due  to  inhalation  through  the  respiratory 
tract,  ingestion  into  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract,  which  may  be  permeable 
for  undigested  foods  (Schloss  and  Worthen),  absorption  from  the  skin  or 
conjunclivEE,  and  infection  anywhere  in  the  body,  particularly  the  ao^^ed 
foci  of  infection,  as  tonsils,  teeth,  etc.  , 
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In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  asthmatic  conditions  the  skin  teet  plays 
an  ituportant  r61e.  Not  only  food  proteins,  but  also  unimwl  eniaaations  and 
bacterial  proteins  must  be  considered. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  attack  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.2-0.3  c.c. 
of  adrenalin  chloride  solution  (1-1000)  repeated  if  necesaary  gives  the 
best  results. 

The  dietary  treatment  requires  omitting  the  food  at  fault,  and  diminish- 
ing non-specific  protein  to  the  minimun. 

The  dcsenaitization  of  the  patient  by  the  feedingof  minimal,  gradually 
increasing,  amounts  of  the  food  at  fault  seems  to  be  followed  by  success  in 
some  cases. 

Ilie  removal  of  the  foci  of  infection  is  essential. 

The  value  of  vaccines  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 

CAPILLARY  BRONCHITIS 

A  purulent  catarrhal  inflanmiation  of  the  smallest  bronchioles  is  a  form 
of  bronchitis  common  in  infancy  and  hardly  ever  seen  in  later  years.  Most 
of  these  cases  occur  between  six  and  eighteen  months  of  age.  This  is  also 
the  period  of  florid  rickets.  As  an  actual  fact,  this  form  of  bronchitis  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  severely  rickitic  children  that  causal  relationship  must  be 
suspected.  Whether  this  relationship  depends  upon  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions of  the  soft  rickitic  thorax,  which  prevents  ventilation  of  the  bronchi- 
oles or  whether  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchioles  is  in  itself  it^uTMl 
by  rickets,  cannot  be  determined.  The  etiology  of  capillary  bronchitis  is 
no  more  specific  than  that  of  coryza.  Frequently  the  disease  develops 
during  pertussis  or  meaalos,  and  still  more  frequently  with  influensa. 
Most  often  it  is  seen  as  a  secondary  infection  by  the  influenza  bacillib,  fol- 
lowing measles;  and  it  is  supposabic  that  a  bronchial  catarrh  may  spread 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  bronchi  by  a  secondary  infection. 

The  clinical  difTercncc  between  this  disease  and  broncho-pneumonia  is 
is  not  alwayE  a  very  distinct  one,  but  pathologically  the  differentiation  is 
very  clear.  At  autopsy,  the  lung  is  found  to  contain  air  throughout;  it  is  a 
Ught  red  in  color  and  without  compression  of  it?  lobules.  If  pressure  is 
made  upon  a  cut  surface,  innumerable  droplets  of  pus  exude  from  the  small- 
est bronchioles.  The  mucous  membraneof  these  minute  air  passagesisbright 
red,  snoUen,  and  covered  with  mucopus. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  the  vessola  filled  with  blood  clots  and 
the  bronchioles  plugged  with  mucous,  polynuclear  leucocytra  and  epithe- 
lium. The  alveoli  arc  almost  entirely  cl«ar  and  even  abnormally  expanded. 
The  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  show  small 
cell  infiltration. 

The.so  classical  findings,  however,  occur  otJy  in  those  cases  that  die 
very  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  After  the  closure  of  tho  bronchi- 
oles has  existed  for  a  longer  pcriiHl,  secondary  changes  appear.  Foci  of 
lobular  infiltration  are  found  here  and  there,  resulting  from  the  aspiration 
of  pus  into  the  alveoli  or  from  the  extension  to  them  of  the  inilammatory 
process.    Atelectases  and  partial  emphysema  develop.    The  distention  of 
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certain  parts  of  the  lung  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  air  is 
pumped  in  with  inspiration  but  its  expression  through  the  narrowed  tubes 
is  imperfect.  In  these  regions,  gradual  absorption  of  the  air  takes  place,  and 
these  areas  become  dark  brown  and  atelectatic.  The  atelectases  occur 
chiefly  in  the  posterior  dependent  parts,  and  the  emphysema  in  the  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  lung.  The  pleura  is  negative  and  other  organs  show 
only  congestion. 

The  chnical  picture  develops  very  rapidly.  The  disease  is  usuall  se- 
quent to  an  old  bronchial  catarrh.  The  first  symptoms  are  high  fever  and 
labored  respiration,  followed  by  a  very  characteristic  condition;  an  acute 
pallor,  especially  noticeable  in  children  who  previously  had  good  color. 
Later,  a  bluish  tinge,  due  to  cyanosis,  mingles  with  the  pallor,  eventually 
resolving  itself  into  a  peculiar  grayish  hue. 

The  respirations  become  very  frequent  and  labored.  The  thorax  is 
held  spasmodically  in  the  inspiratory  phase,  but  only  a  small  amount  of 
air  enters.  Consequently,  the  normal  bulging  of  the  epigastrium  is  replaced 
by  retraction 

In  all  febrile  diseases,  excepting  tuberculous  meningitis,  the  respiration 
is  of  increased  frequency,  but  the  rate  is  never  so  markedly  increased  as  in 
capillary  bronchitis.  In  this  disease  it  maybe  increased  to  one  hundred  or 
more  per  minute  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse-rate.  While  under 
normal  conditions  the  ratio  of  heart-beats  to  one  respiration  is  three  or  four 
to  one,  in  capillary  bronchitis  the  ratio  is  two  to  one,  or  even  less.  The 
respirations  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  movements  of  the  alsanasi. 
The  expiration  is  convulsive,  and  whistling  r&les  may  be  heard  at  a  distance. 
The  thorax  of  rickitic  children  will  change  its  form  with  each  respiration, 
especially  along  the  rosary  and  in  the  flanks.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease 
the  child  is  still  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  reduced  aeration  by  forced 
efforts,  but  later  the  strength  fails,  and  the  respiration  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent  and  superficial.  The  cough,  which  at  first  resembles 
attacks  of  pertussis,  becomes  gradually  weaker. 

The  physical  signs  are  in  the  beginning  comparatively  sLght.  Percus- 
sion gives  a  clear,  deep  note  and  only  occasional  fine  bubbUng  r&les  c^ 
be  heard  on  auscultation.  In  spite  of  this,  tactile  fremitus  may  be 
reduced  on  account  of  the  plugging  of  niunerous  bronchi  with  secretion. 
Later  the  r&Ies  become  general  and  an  indefinite  duloees  is  found  on  per- 
cussion over  the  back  and  especially  along  the  spine,  indicating  atelectasis 
or  beginning  pneumonic  foci.  The  former  disappears  on  deep  breathing  if 
the  patient  is  turned  upon  the  opposite  side  from  that  under  observa- 
tion. Anteriorly,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  covered  by  parts  of  the 
distended  lungs. 

As  a  result  of  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  and  the  lowering  of  the 
heart's  force,  cj'anosis  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  the  extremities 
bec<Hiie  pallid  and  cold.    The  face,  too,  grows  strikingly  pale. 

As  in  all  acute  diseases  of  childhood,  the  nervous  system  gives  symptoms 
of  flflBociated  disturbance.   Initial  vomiting  occurs,  also  extreme  restlessness. 
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and  very  frequently  general  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform  nature.  These 
disturbances  later  give  way  to  a  general  apathy. 

The  prognosis  of  capillary  bronchitis  is  always  very  grave.  Severe 
rickets  and  general  convulsions  must  be  considered  a  bad  omen.  Over 
50  per  cent,  of  clearly  defined  cases  die  within  a  few  days.  If  the  patient 
survives  the  first  week  without  the  development  of  lobular  pneumonia, 
there  is  some  hope  of  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  mainly  on  the  dyspncea,  without  definite  physi- 
cal findings.  The  disease  is  not  always  distinguishable  from  an  early 
broncho-pneumonia  or  from  a  lobar  pneumonia.  Later  in  its  course  aus- 
cultation will  determine  whether  there  is  consolidation  of  lung  tissue.  In 
children  having  signs  of  tuberculosis  or  scrofula,  miliary  tuberculosis  must 
be  considered.  A  positive  differentiation  is  difficult  because  the  tuberculin 
reaction  often  fails  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  Roentgen  picture  may 
enable  one  to  make  the  distinction. 

The  dyspncea  may  be  so  severe  as  to  suggest  an  obstruction  of  the 
larynx  incident  to  a  diphtheritic  or  false  croup.  If  the  tonsils,  nose,  and 
nasopharynx  are  clear,  diphtheria  will  hardly  be  present.  If  a  constriction 
due  to  false  croup  is  suspected,  intubation  may  be  tried.  If  this  docs  not  give 
relief,  the  trouble  lies  farther  down  in  the  small  bronchi. 

The  therapy  is,  at  first,  that  of  bronchitis  in  Reneral  in  the  way  of  sweats, 
warm  packs,  expectorants,  or  emetics  (see  p.  3G7).  ^VTien  the  dyspnoea  be- 
comes intense  and  general  pallor  appears,  a  mustard  bath  is  indicated.  This 
has  its  disadvantage,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  irritating  volatile  oil  of 
mustard  affects  not  only  the  skin  but  the  air  passages  as  wll.  For  this 
reason  Hcubner  advocates  the  mustard  pack.  This  is  prepared  as  follon-s: 
A  cupful  of  ground  mustard  is  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  u-ith  a  little  cold 
water  and  this  paste  is  stirred  into  a  quart  or  more  of  boiling  water  in  an 
open  basin.  A  towel  or  sheet  large  enough  to  completely  enfold  the  patient 
is  wrung  out  of  this  mustard  water  and  spread  upon  a  woolen  blanket  and 
quickly  wrapped  around  the  patient.  Bccau.se  of  the  irritation  due  to 
inhalation  of  the  mustard  vapors  it  is  well  to  hold  a  wet  cloth  over  the 
patient's  nose  and  mouth.  The  pack  is  then  surrounded  by  hot  water 
bottes  and  left  in  place  for  fifteen  minutes  to  one-half  hour.  If  the  child 
reacts  it  will  soon  become  restless  and  begin  to  cry.  It  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  give  oxygen  inhalations  or  place  the  patient  near  an  open 
window  or  even  stick  the  child's  head  out  of  an  open  window  during  these 
deep  respirations. 

A  eatisfactory  reaction  is  achieved  when  the  skin  becomes  bright  red 
wherever  the  pack  touched.  Aa  soon  as  this  desired  result  is  obtained 
the  pack  is  removed,  the  patient  sponged  to  remove  all  particles  of  mustard 
from  the  skin,  and  then  wrapped  in  a  further  tepid  pack  with  a  clean  cloth 
wrung  out  of  plain  water.  This  lalter  is  left  in  place  for  on<'  to  two  hours, 
when  it  is  removed,  the  skin  dried  and  gently  rubbed  with  olive  oil  or 
cocoa  butter.  The  temperature  often  ri-ses  during  this  proce<lure  ami  after 
it  is  completed  the  patient  should  be  put  in  bed  and  not  disturbinj  for 
several  hours. 
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The  failure  of  the  mustard  pack  to  redden  the  akin  ia  a  bad  prognoBtic 
sign.  A  distinct  improvemcnc  is  often  seen  in  a  few  hours  after  an  intense 
reaction  of  the  skin.  The  mustard  pack  may  be  given  once  a  day.  In  mild 
cases,  in  which  this  treatment  would  be  too  eevpre,  since  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  collapse,  a  hot  bath  with  douches  will  suffice. 

Heart  stimulants  should  also  be  employed.  Digitalis,  or  one  of  its  deriva- 
tives, may  be  ased ;  or  in  cases  of  long  duration,  tincture  of  strophanthus;  or 
in  acute  relapses,  injections  of  camphor  or  caffein  may  be  tried.  (See  cardiac 
diseases,  broken  compensation.) 

In  very  severe  cases,  venesection  may  be  employed.  This  is  quite  a 
difficult  procedure  in  small,  fat  children.  The  attempt  should  first  be  made 
to  withdraw  blood  by  puncture.  If  this  is  not  successful,  the  saphenous 
vein  must  be  exposed  by  dissection,  and  from  30  to  50  c.c.  (1-2  ounces)  of 
blood  withdrawn  from  it. 

Inhalations  of  oxygen  are  very  helpful  in  some  coses.  When  the  more 
acute/ threatening  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  of  scute  bronchitis. 

Broncho-tetany. — Some  cases  of  asthma  and  capillsiy  bronchitis,  oc- 
curring at  the  age  when  florid  rickets  develop,  may  be  features  of  the 
disease-picture  of  broncho-tetany  recently  described  by  Lederer.  In  spas- 
mophilic children  who  had  died  with  the  signs  of  acute  suffocation  or  even  oi 
supposed  broncho-pneumonia,  he  has  found  no  evidences  of  pneumonia 
autopsy,  but  of  edema  or  atelectasis  instead.  He  suggests  that  tetanic 
contractions  of  the  bronchioles  may  have  caused  the  symptoms  in  question. 
Early  indications  of  dyspnoea  in  rickitic  and  spasmophilic  patients  should 
be  treated,  therefore,  with  calcium  salts  in  the  form  of  calcium  lactate 
(1.0-5.0  gms.)  each  day.     (Rietchel,  Curschmann.) 

BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA 

In  most  instances  an  inflammation  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  small 
bronchi  but  invades  the  alveoli.  At  first  the  air-cella  are  filled  with  mucous, 
but  later  an  infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue  occurs.  The  munerous 
small  foci  of  infiltration  soon  become  more  or  less  confluent.  Pathologically 
whitish-yellow  miliary  areas  are  found  at  the  veiy  outset.  On  section  these 
discharge  a  purulent  fluid.  Later,  reddish-brown  indurations,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  small  nut,  are  observed.  If  the  process  continues 
wedge-shaped  foci  appear  which  may  eventually  involve  the  entire  lobe. 
The  borders  of  the  lunps  are  emphvacmatoua,  and  atelectases  are  formed 
where  portions  of  the  bronchi  arc  o'lstructed  by  the  secretion  or  compressed 
by  pneumonic  foci  in  the  neiEhboring  tissue.  According  to  the  extent  of  the 
area  affected,  two  t>'pe3  of  broncho-pneumonia  are  to  be  distinguished,  the 
disseminate  and  the  pscudo-lobar  fonns. 

Bacteriologically,  numerous  organisms  are  productive  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  more  common  are  the  diploccus  pneumoniae,  the  diplococcus 
ratarrhalis  and  the  influenza  bacillus.  Again,  pneumonias  occur  in  young 
infants  and  especially  in  atrophic  nurslings,  in  whom  no  micro-organism 
is  found.    These  forms  are  afebrile  and  simply  hypostatic. 
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Aspiration  pneumonia  has  a  much  moi-o  sertuus  course.  This  condition 
may  arise  during  the  first  few  daj-s  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  aspiration  of 
amniotic  fluid.  It  also  occurs,  as  in  adults,  following  severe  exhaustion, 
as  for  instance  in  typhoid  fever.  Aspiration  pneumonia  is  frequently  a 
result  of  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Since  the  larynx  is  not  efficiently  closed 
on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  the  epiglottis,  and  since  effective  coughing  is 
impossible  because  of  the  incomplete  closure  of  the  vocal  cords,  fluids  often 
enter  the  bronchi  and  cause  pneumonia.  This  occurs  more  readily  when 
there  is  coincident  cardiac  weakness. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  a  very  serious  complication  of  measles.  It  is 
probable  that  all  infectious  organisms  find  a  very  fertile  soil  in  the  child  ill 
with  measles,  since  the  antibodies  of  various  bacteria,  like  those  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  are  unable  to  maintain  their  normal  activity  during  its 
acute  stage.  Pneumonia  usuaUy  sets  in  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash  and  is  lirat  announced  by  the  renewal  of  fever  and  the  development 
of  dyspnoea. 

Pertussis,  like  measles,  is  not  usually  in  itself  a  dangerous  disease;  its 
fatality  depends  upon  a  compUcating  pneumonia.  In  scarlet  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  pneumonia  is  extremely  rare.  When  it  does  occur  it  has  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination. 

Rickets  has  no  direct  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia, but  it  does  tend  to  make  the  prognosis  of  coexisting  pulmonary 
disease  the  more  unfavorable.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  mechanical 
diSicuIties  it  occasions  in  respiration. 

The  Clinical  Picture. — When  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  imposed  as  a 
complication  upon  a  preexisting  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages  or  upon 
the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  its  onset  may  be  either  sudden  and 
attended  by  vomiting  and  fever,  or  it  may  be  gradual.  The  vomiting  soon 
stops,  but  anorexia  follows.  The  fever  is  continuous  as  in  lobar  pneumonia,  ■ 
but  usually  recedes  in  the  morning,  and  reaches  SQMO"  C.  (102''-104'' F.) 
in  the  evening.  The  pulse  is  increased  proportionately  to  the  temper- 
ature, but  the  respiratorj'  relationship  is  disturbed,  showing  an  abnormally 
high  frequency.  Early,  the  respiration,  and  especially  the  expiratory  move- 
ment, becomes  labored.  The  aise  nasi  and  the  auxiliary  thoracic  muscles 
are  soon  brought  into  action. 

Physical  examination  shows,  at  first,  only  a  few  scattered  rfiles,  but  aa 
the  disca.se  progre.s.ses,  these  grow  more  numerous,  louder,  and  more 
ringing.  Expiration  becomes  bronchial  in  character,  and  finally  distinct 
bronchial  breathing  and  subcrepitant  rSles  are  heard. 

The  physical  signs  arc  most  frequently  found  first  at  the  lower  borders 
of  the  lungs  and  between  the  scapulte.  It  is  not  long  before  rdles  are  heard 
all  over  the  lower  lobes.  Here  and  there  incBcased  breath  sounds,  evidenc- 
ing infiltration,  may  be  heard  in  distinctly  clrciunscribed  areas.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  one  or  Ixith  lobes  are  infiltrated,  when  bronchia! 
breathing  and  segopbony  are  found.  The  anterior  surfaces  are,  as  a  rule, 
clear,  but  rales  arc  eventually  heard  over  the  entire  lung.  Percussion  may 
be  at  times  entirely  negative,  or  only  slight  dulncss  and  tympany  are  ap- 
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parent.  Generally  a  relative  dulness  running  along  the  vertebral  column 
may  be  recognized.  The  Roentgen  picture  shows  disseminated  shadows 
representing  the  infiltrated  areas. 

The  clinical  picture  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  constant.  Cases  are 
observed  in  which  there  is  only  a  slight  fever,  with  small  foci  of  infection 
and  accordingly  little  disturbuice  of  general  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  quite  similar  findings,  the  patient  may  be  completely  prostrated,  and 
death  speedily  ensues.  Again  there  are  cases  which  from  their  onset  are 
attended  by  high  fever,  great  restlessness,  diarrhoea  and  early  unconscious- 
ness, with  rapidly  spreading  infiltration  of  the  lower  lobes,  and  ending 
fatally  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  disturbed  function,  a  small  and  very  frequent 
pulse  and  cyanosis,  especially  at  the  finger  tips,  are  observed.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  contains  albumen.  The  intestinal  tract  may  be 
affected  with  resulting  diarrhcea,  muco-sanguineous  stoob  and  meteorism, 
accompanied  by  a  high  position  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  pR^inosia  depends  essentially  upon  the  area  of  infiltration  and  is 
diGBcult  to  forecast.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  an  important  matter. 
Broncho-pneumonia  is  especially  common  and  most  to  be  dreaded  between 
tax  months  and  two  years,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fre<}0ENCT  and  Mortalitt  or  Broncho- pnecuonia  DimiNo 
Early  Childhood  (Holl), 

Am-  No.  o(  J,,        Pm  MorUlily 

During  firat  year 224 53 66,  ,. 

During  second  ye» — H2..     33  55... 

During  third  year 46 II 33. .. 

During  fourth  year 10 '. 2 16. .. 

During  fifth  year 4 1 

In  the  first  year  feeble  cliildren  react  to  the  disease  very  much  as  old 
people  do.  By  simply  lying  on  the  back,  they  may  acquire  a  hypostatic 
pneumonia  which  is  localized  in  a  border  of  infiltration  on  both  sides  of  the 
vertebral  column  (the  paravertebral  pneumonia  of  Gregor). 

In  the  differential  diagnosis,  broncho-pneumonia  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  bronchitis  by  its  auscultatoiy  signs.  Both  lobar  pneumonia  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  are  to  be  excluded.  The  latter,  in  its  on.set,  some- 
times resembles  a  diffuse  bronchitis  mth  pneumonic  respiratory  qualities. 

Treatment. — Therapeutically,  the  most  important  item  of  treatment  in 
pneumonia  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  carried  about  or  at  least  permitted 
to  sit  up  a  great  deal.  This  is  equally  important  as  a  matter  of  prophylaxis 
if  the  child  has  bronchitis.  Extraordinary  rcsiiUs  may  lie  obtained  by 
proper  feeding  and  care.  Nursing  infants  sliould  be  kept  on  breast  feeding. 
It  is  because  of  these  safeguards  that  complete  recovery  from  broncho- 
pneumonia is  often  made  in  homes  of  poor  if  the  mother  can  devote  herself 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  sick  child,  while  pneumonia  patients  in  the  best 
equipped  hospitals  die  if  the  nursing  force  is  inadequate. 

The  treatment  of  broncho-pneumonia  consists  chiefly  of  hydrothera- 
peutic  measures.    In  contradistinction  to  capillary  bronchitis,  in  which  the 
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muBtard  pack  is  used,  the  Priessnitz  pack,  with  water  at  room  tanperature 
and  fre<iueiitly  changed,  or  warm  baths  combined  with  cold  douches,  are 
used  in  this  disease.  The  bath  should  be  given  at  about  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.) 
and  the  water  for  the  cold  douches  at  about  25°  C.  (77°  F.).  After  the 
bath  the  child  should  be  rubbed  with  a  warmed  bath  towel  and  put  back 
into  the  previously  warmed  bed.  These  baths  may  be  repeated  three 
times  a  day,  if  necessary,  provided  the  patient  does  not  show  signs  of  cx- 
haustioD.  To  safeguard  the  occurrence  of  collapse,  an  analeptic  may  be 
given  before  the  bath,  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a  few  drops  of  brandy 
in  tea  or  coffee. 

In  broncho-pneumonia,  warm  baths  (35°  C.)  or  even  hot  baths  (up  to 
42'  C.)  are  very  beneficial.  Cool  baths  in  delicate  and  weak  children  lead 
to  cyanosis,  increase  of  the  pulse-rate,  cold  extremities,  and  general  prostra- 
tion while  hot  baths,  even  in  fever,  have  a  beneficial  and  quieting  influ- 
ence.   (Feer.) 

The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gives  very  good  results  in  some  cases,  especially 
if  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis  are  present.  The  pulse  improves,  and  the  color 
becomes  rosier  if  the  child  inhales  the  oxygen  well.  A  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  this  method  however  is  the  tendency  to  tire  the  child  in  the  attempt  at 
inhalation.  An  older  child  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  glass  tip  of  the 
tube  in  his  mouth.  With  younger  children  the  gas  is  passed  over  the  face 
from  an  inverted  funnel,  or  a  specially  constructed  mask. 

Medicinal  measures  have  a  very  slight  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
disease.  It  is  customary  to  give  such  mild  expectorants  as  ipecacuanha, 
senega,  liquor  ammonise  anisati,  etc.  Cardiac  remedies  arc  of  more  value 
in  the  event  of  threatened  heart  failure.  Camphorated  oil,  cafFein,  and 
more  especially  digitalis  may  be  effective.  Digitalis  is  best  given  in  the 
form  of  the  infusion,  in  doses  of  0.6  c.c.  for  a  period  of  two  days;  or  as  digalen 
in  doses  of  one  drop  for  each  year  of  age,  three  times  a  day.  (See  also  the 
therapy  of  cardiac  insufficiency.) 

LOBAR  PNEUMONU 

The  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  chiefly  characterized  by  infiltration 
of  a  single  lobe  and  by  a  typical  temperature  curve  has  received  various 
names.  It  is  known  as  fibrinous,  lobar,  croupous,  massive,  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Not  one  of  these  terms  fully  covers  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
disease.  In  America,  lobar  pneumonia  is  the  designation  most  widely 
ndoptcti,  while  in  Germany,  the  term  croupous  pneumonia  is  more  gener- 
ally used. 

Bacteriologically  and  patholc^ically,  the  course  of  the  disease  in  children 
is  identical  with  that  in  adults;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
discuss  these  details  here.  Clinically  however,  lobar  pneumonia  presents  a 
number  of  peculiarities  in  children.  *  Formerly  the  disease  was  supposed 
to  be  very  rare  in  childhood;  but  this  remains  true  only  in  the  first  few 
months.  It  is  never  observed  before  the  third  month,  and  after  that  period 
its  frequency  increases  rapidly,  reaching  its  maximum  incidence  between 
the  second  and  the  fifth  year?.    The  following  table  shows; 
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Tbb  Fwkusnctt  or  Lobar  Pnbohonia  Durino  the  Various  Periods  op  Cbodhood 
(HoU) 

A|<a  Cmm  PcrcniUce 

During  1st  yew 76 IS 

F>om2ndto6thyew 309 62 

From  7th  to  11th  year 10* 21 

From  12th  to  14th  year 11 2 

TotftI 500 100 

The  frequency  varies  greatly  from  season  to  season.  The  disease  is  at  a 
minimum  early  in  the  autumn  and  at  its  maximum  in  the  sprii^.  At  times 
exposure  to  cold  or  some  direct  traumatic  influence  seems  to  stand  in  direct 
causal  relation  to  the  development  of  pneumonia  which,  as  in  coryza,  may 
be  charged  to  temporary  reduction  of  the  resistance  of  the  body. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  most  frequently  localized  in  the  right  upper  lobe  or 
in  one  of  the  lower  lobes.  In  950  cases  in  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  Holt  found  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  as  foUon-s: 

Siat  of  the  DiHM«.  Ko. 

lU^t  lung, 

upper  lobe  only 176 

middle  lobe  only 12 

lower    lobe  only 168 

more  than  one  lobe .77 

Total,  ri^t  lung 433 

Left  lung, 

upper  lobe  only 93 

lower  lobe  only 263 

more  than  one  lobe 38 

Total,  left  lung 3M 

Both  lungs, 

upper  lobes 13 

lower  lobes. 41 

v&riab^  localised 69 

Total,  both  lunp 123 

In  older  children,  the  disease  begins,  as  in  adults,  with  a  chill  and  with 
pain  in  the  side.  In  younger  children,  the  onset  is  not  always  so  distinct, 
and  the  chill,  in  particular,  is  not  often  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
initial  symptoms  that  usually  u^her  in  all  severe  afFectione  in  childhood,  such 
as  vomiting  or  convulsions,  are  common.  Sudden  vomiting  without  diar- 
rhoea or  a  history  of  previous  overfeeding  is  a  warning  signal  that  should 
find  one  prepared  for  almost  anyt,hing.  Scarlet  fever,  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis, pleurisy  or  pneumonia  may  be  announced  in  this  manner.  It  requires 
a  careful  examination  to  determine  from  what  special  site  this  one  symptom 
is  provoked. 

Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  in  the  adult  the  pain  is 
referred  to  the  side,  in  the  child  it  is  replaced  by  abdominal  pain.  Young 
children  localize  pleural  and  all  other  thoracic  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This 
is  a  point  to  be  remembered,  since  the  cause  of  all  abdominal  pains  cannot 
be  found  there.  Not  infrequently  appendectomies  have  been  done  in  vain, 
when  the  pain  which  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  really  caused  by 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy. 
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Aside  from  the  abdominal  pain,  an  expiratory  grunt  is  typical  of  lobar 
pneumonia  in  small  children.  This  symptom  is  even  more  prominent  in  thip 
disease  than  it  is  in  broncho-pneumonia.  While  this  sUght,  non-stridulous 
sound  is  produced  with  every  expiration,  the  inspirations  are  silent. 

The  sputum  that  older  children  sometimes  expectorate  is  glairy,  trans- 
parent, tenacious,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  is,  at  times,  even 
mixed  with  blood.  When  placed  in  water  it  will  occaatonally  show  dichoto- 
mously  branching  casts  of  bronchi.  As  resolution  occurs  the  ^utum 
becomes  yellowish. 

The  lung  findings  in  childhood  are  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  adult.  The 
duhiess  is  not  so  pronounced.    It  is  necessary  to  percuss  very  gently,  rely- 


Fio.  KM.— Pnaumania  of  uppn  Hfht  lotx-.     (Vtinna  Childrni'i  HnpitaL) 

ing  more  upon  the  t>Tnpanitic  rcsonaiicr  than  upon  the  shortening  of  the 
sound.  The  phj-aieal  Rndings  are  usually  not  clearly  apparent  until  two  or 
three  daj-s  after  the  clinical  onset  of  the  disease,  Indofd  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  s>-mptoms  become  manifest  only  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  and 
sometimes  not  until  crisis  occurs.  These  are  particularly  of  thetj-pein 
which  the  pneumonic  infiltration  ia  centrally  located  and  only  gradually 
approaches  the  pleura.  The  RoentRon  examination  rcndcrH  wonderful 
service  here.  By  its  aid  it  ha-s  tx-en  possible  to  show  that  pn4Mmionia  begins, 
as  a  rule,  at  the  hilus  of  the  lung  and  spreads  thence  to  the  periphery. 

.VuseuUation  is  rather  more  difficiilt  than  it  is  in  the  ailult.  The  child 
will  not  breathe  when  bidden,  or  may  even  hold  the  l)r<'ath.  If  the  child 
CHI'S,  the  rcHpinitifm  is  nion>  intense,  but  the  inex]>erii'need  observer  hears 
only  the  <r\-ing.  The  pcflialrist  hiLs  to  learn  to  us<'  these  crjnng  periods  for 
auscultuliun.    Over  infiltrated  areas  the  crying  or  sighing  has  an  entirely 
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different  sound  than  it  has  over  the  intact  lung.  The  sounds  seem  as  close 
to  the  ear  as  though  the  stethoscope  had  been  placed  over  the  trachea. 
During  inspiration  the  metallic  quality  of  the  tAles  is  of  importance. 

If  the  foci  of  infiltration  are  very  small  or  are  centrally  located,  the 
the  changes  may  be  distinguished  only  by  the  auscultation  of  vocal  sounds 
over  the  various  portions  of  the  thoracic  wall.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  bronchophony  in  the  axilla  where  it  usually  occurs  earliest. 

Aside  from  the  type  of  respiration  and  the  high  and  continuous  fever, 
the  labial  herpes,  the  red  and  slightly  cyanotic  cheeks,  and  the  short  painful 
cough  are  points  which  aid  one  in  making  a  tentative  diagnosis  on  sight. 
True  herpes  is  not  constant,  nor  does  it  appear  early,  but  rather  at  the 
fastigium.  Frequently  there  is  a  subicteric  discoloration  of  the  skin.  At 
this  stage  the  patient  seems  very  low,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  prognosis  of  lobar  pneumonia  is  very  favorable  in  childhood,  the 
general  appearance  might  suggest  that  death  Is  actually  imnunent.  For- 
tunately the  appearance  of  the  relieving  crisis  may  be  predicted  with  con- 
uderable  certainty -at  this  point.  Free  perspiration  and  restful  sleep  may 
suddenly  take  the  place  of  the  distressing  symptoms,  and  within  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  may  fall  from  40°  C.  (104°  F.)  to 
the  normal,  or  to  subnormal  level.  Great  weakness  persists,  but  the  ap- 
petite improves,  and  within  a  few  daj-s,  the  appearance  of  the  patient 
changes  completely. 

The  crisis  generally  occurs  on  the  seventh  day,  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  constant,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
N  567  Casej  of  Lobar  Pnecuosi 
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Cases  are  noted  in  which  the  crisis  occurs  very  early,  some,  indeed,  in 
which  the  disease  is  only  of  one  day 's  duration.    (Feer.) 

The  physical  signs  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  clinical  findings  at  the 
period  of  crisis.  The  fine  crackling  rales  that  indicate  resolution  may  be 
delayed  for  several  days,  precisely  as  the  dulncss  and  the  bronchial  breath- 
ing, in  exceptional  cases,  may  appear  only  after  the  crisis.  The  sudden  drop 
of  temperature  is  not  oJwaj's  definite.  Pscudocrisis  is  almost  as  common 
as  crisis  itself,  a  renewed  rise  of  temperature  being  followed  later  by  the 
true  crisis.  More  rarely  the  termination,  in  the  event  of  pscudocrisis,  may 
be  lysis.     After  several  daj-s  of  low  temperature,  a  reappearance  of  the 
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fever  may  indicate  the  iDvolvement  of  another  lobe.  This  is  the  form  of 
so<called  pDeumouia  migrans. 

In  most  cases,  not  only  the  parenchyma  of  the  hing  is  involved,  but  the 
■  inflammatory  process  reaches  the  pleura.  An  exudate  of  varying  extent  is 
formed,  which  may  be  either  serofibrinous  or  purulent.  Pneumonia  as  the 
chief  cause  of  empyema  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  pericardium  is  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  Pericarditis  of  this 
type  is  a  serious  complication  and  usually  fatal.  The  pericardial  exudate  ts 
generally  not  very  lai^  and  the  friction  rub  is  obscured  by  the  pneumonic 
sounds  in  the  neighboring  lung  tissue.  On  this  account  pericarditis  is 
often  discovered  only  at  autop^. 

Complicating  otitis  media  is  quite  frequent,  but  nephritis  is  exceptional. 

Endocardrtis  is  cxtremclj'  uncommon,  and  the  heart  muscle,  which  so 
often  fails  in  the  adult,  is  unaffected  in  the  child.  Ninety^five  per  cent,  of 
pneumonias  in  childhood  survive  because  of  the  great  reserve  power  of  the 
heart,  while  over  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  adult  die  in  consequence  of  its  failure. 

Beside  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  distant  oi^ans,  among  them 
the  joints,  the  bone-marrow  and  the  meninges,  are  at  times  affected  by 
the  diseases. 

Meningitic  symptoms  may  occur  when  the  pneumococcus  cannot  be 
found  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid — that  is  without  actual  metastasis  of  the 
infection.  The  central  nervous  system,  in  fact,  takes  a  distinct  share  in  the 
pneumonic  symptom-complex.  For  example,  aphasia  and  temporary 
hemiplegia  are  occasionally  seen  in  pneumonia  among  older  children.  At  aa 
earlier  a^,  convulsions  are  often  observed,  especi^ly  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  It  is  important  that  the  meningeal  form  of  pneumonia  be  recog- 
nized. It  occurs  particularly  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years. 
The  symptoms  begin  with  vomiting  and  headache.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  transitory  strabismus  resemble  very  closely  the  conditions 
seen  in  epidemic  meningitis.  Coma  or  deUrium  with  spastic  extremities  and 
hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  may  complete  the  picture.  If  pneumonia  is  found 
in  the  lower  lobe,  the  meningeal  symptoms  are  usually  regarded  as  evidence 
of  an  increased  seventy  in  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease  and 
nothing  more.  The  diagnostic  difficulties  are  much  greater  when  the  pneu- 
monia is  so  located  that  it  is  diflicult  to  find,  as  for  instance  when  it  is 
located  in  an  upper  lobe.  Meningeal  symptoms  have  been  particularly 
emphasized  in  apical  pneumonias;  b\it  actually  thoy  sccin  to  occur  with 
equal  frequency  in  pneumonias  otherwise  localized.  (Schiesinger.)  They 
have  no  serious  significance  and  disappear  with  the  crisis. 

The  differentiation  of  the  disease  from  broncho-pneumonia  is  imimport- 
ant  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value 
in  prognosis  to  be  able  to  predict  crisis.  Special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  fever,  the  appearance  of  the  herpes,  and  the  locali- 
zation of  the  disease.  Infiltration  of  the  lower  lobe  with  coexisting  bron- 
chitis, speaks  for  broncho-oneumonia.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
a  great  variety  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  childhood  ore  mistaken  for  pneu- 
monia.    Among  these,  typhoid  fever,  meningitis,  and    pleuritis  may  be 
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especially  mciitioiied.  The  high  fever  and  the  rapid  respiration  are  usually 
respousiblo  for  these  errors.  Icterus  with  a  high  temperature  is  su^estive  of 
pneumonia.  In  this  disease  the  spleen  is  not  always  enlarged.  Frequently 
enlai^ment  is  found  only  after  crisis.  In  addition  to  the  physical  symp- 
toms, the  blood  and  the  urine  should  also  receive  attention.  Their  exam- 
ination is  necessary  in  doubtful  cases  for  the  exclusion  of  other  diseases. 
In  lobar  pneumonia  the  blood  during  the  first  few  days  shows  a  marked 
increase  of  leucocytes  which  may  run  to  40,000  per  cubic  millimeter.  The 
urine  is  scant  and  therefore  concentrated  and  contains  an  excess  of  uric 
acid.  Further,  a  febrile  albuminuria,  a  diazo-reaction,  and  a  decrease  or 
complete  absence  of  chlorides  are  observed.  The  sodiimi  chloride  is  prob- 
ably retained  in  the  lungs  and  the  pleura. 

Therapy. — In  uncomplicated  lobar  pneumonia  treatment  is  really  super- 
fluous. Good  nursing  is  the  only  requirement.  The  food  supply  should  be 
diminished  commensurately  with  the  loss  of  appetite,  but  the  patient  must 
be  given  plenty  to  drink  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  milk  with  miacral  water, 
etc.  The  fever  should  be  controlled  by  temperature  packs,  chan^d  at  half- 
hour  intervals  and  continued  for  a  few  hours  several  times  a  day,  or  by 
frequent  cool  sponging  or  tepid  baths.  IE  the  fever  lasts  over  ci^t  days, 
antipyretics  may  be  given.  If  diarrhoea  occurs,  tannin  preparations  may  be 
used;  or  for  constipation,  castor  oil  or  glycerin  suppositories.  Indications 
of  c»>jiac  weakness,  especially  with  cold  extremities,  may  require  digitalis, 
caSein,  or  camphor.  (See  Cardiac  Insufficiency.)  After  crisis  the  t^per- 
ature  sometimes  falls  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  hot  water 
bottles  or  other  warming  measures.  Expectorants  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  they  are  harmless  in  small  quantities.  During  convalescence  suitable 
nourishment  must  be  provided.    (See  tuberculosis.) 

CHRONIC  PNEUMONIA 

Chronic  infiltration  of  the  lung  tissue  sometimes  persists  after  broncho- 
pneumonia complicating  influenza,  pertussis  or  measles.  It  usually  involves 
but  one  lobe,  but  this  often  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  such  cases  the  parie- 
tal and  visceral  pleura  are  apt  to  become  firmly  adherent,  although  leaving, 
sometimes,  small  fluid-containing  pockets.  The  affected  lung  retracts  and 
an  excessive  growth  of  interstitial  tissue  follows.  The  branches  of  the 
bronchi  running  through  the  disease  area  arc  often  enlarged  and  form 
cyhndrical  bronchiectases. 

Upon  physical  examination,  extreme  dulness  with  a  tympanitic  note  and 
with  diminished  or  bronchial  breathing  is  discovered.  The  side  of  the 
thorax  involved  appears  smaller,-  On  account  of  the  extreme  dulness  one 
may  be  led  to  suspect  pleurisy,  but  contrary  to  the  expectation  which  the 
latter  would  suggest,  exploratory  puncture  proves  n^ativc.  The  infil- 
tration may  be  resorbed  after  several  months.  In  general,  the  prognosis 
is  good  if  the  condition  is  not  the  result  of  a  tuberculous  infection.  It  is  very 
important,  therefore  to  exclude  tuberculosis  which  may  be  done  by  means 
of  the  tuberculin  reaction.  There  is  no  special  therapy  aside  from  general 
measures,  good  dietary,  breathing  exercises,  and  fresh  air. 
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EMPHYSEMA 

Acute  partial  emphysema  is  often  found  at  autopay  in  fatal  cases  of 
broncho-pneumooia.  In  the  event  of  recovery  this  emphysema  disappeaia 
rapidly  and  has  no  clinical  significance.  True  emphysema,  due  to  over- 
expansion  of  all  the  pulmonary  alveoli,  develops  upon  rare  occasions  in  the 
wake  of  bronchial  asthma  and  pertuasifi.  InteiBtitial  subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema, in  which  the  air  is  forced  under  the  skin  through  the  mediastinum,  is 
occasionally  seen  after  wounds  of  the  lungs,  especially  after  tracheotomy 
and  sometimes  after  exploratory  puncture.  It  may  occur  spontaneously 
from  a  tuberculous  cavity,  or  from  the  rupture  of  alveoli  in  pertussis. 

BRONCHIECTASIS 
Aside  from  extremely  rare  cases  of  congenital  bronchiectasis,  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi  may  develop  as  a  result  of  subacute  pulmonary*  disease  in 
children  of  over  three  yeais.  The  most  fre- 
quent of  these  is  whooping  cough,  then 
measles,  and  finally  pneumonia  from  other 
causes,  all  of  which  produce  a  distention  of 
the  bronchi  by  increasing  the  intrathoracic 
pressure  during  the  attacks  of  coughing. 
Again,  bronchiectasis  may  arise  after  pleural 
diseases  in  which  in  consequence  of  retrac- 
tion, an  inspiratory  traction  acts  upon  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi. 

Patliolo^c  Anatomy. — Cylindrical  or 
sacculated  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  are 
found  usually  in  the  lower  lobe.  They  may 
be  single,  reaching  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg, 
or  they  may  consist  of  multiple  pea-sized 
distensions.  The  mucous  membrane  be- 
comes atrophied  and  loses  its  ciliated 
epithelium,  the  secretion  stagnates  in  these 
cavities  and  presents  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
growth  of  various  microorganisms. 

Clinically,  the  distressing  cough  pcrust- 
ing  for  hours  is  characteristic.     It  occurs 
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brunchintuu,  ifD-yev-oid  (irt.  w.ich  chicDy  m  the  mommgs;  it  la  loose  and  ends 
■iw  fiur-t-n»'i».  ^.{tli  the  expectoration  of  large  quantities 

of  sputum,  which  often  has  a  foul  o<lor.  This  expectorated  material  some- 
times shows  a  characteristic  division  into  throe  layers.  Locally,  coarse  rfllcs 
are  heard  in  a  limited  area  and  most  commonly  over  the  lower  posterior 
border.  Definite  signs  of  cavity  formation  are  rare.  It  is  an  important 
point,  that  before  the  parox>"Hin  of  coughing,  there  may  be  a  tympanitic 
note  or  a  Flight  dulncss,  which  disappears  after  the  expectoration.  If  the 
dilatation  in  near  the  surface,  a  cracked-pot  resonaneo  is  heard,  and  it  la 
possible  to  demonstrate  a  change  in  tone  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  closed. 
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The  course  of  the  diaease  is  extremely  chronic.  Slight  rises  of  temper- 
ature may  occur  for  a  long  time  without  any  general  symptoms  or  even 
anorexia.  The  fever  probably  varies  widely  with  the  type  of  micro- 
oi^aniam  that  has  found  entrance  into  the  bronchiectasis.  The  condition 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  local  bronchitis.  Pleural  adhesions, 
miaptacement  of  the  heart,  and  chronic  circulatory  disturbances  may  result, 
the  latter  leading  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  clubbed  fingers  (Fig.  105). 

Diagnosis  must  depend,  first  <^  all,  upon  the  exclusion  of  tuberculous 
cavities,  and  tliis  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  tuberculin  reaction  and  by 
baoteriologic  examination  of  the  sputum. 

The  pr^^noais  of  lai^  bronchiectases  is  not  favorable.  Racovery  hardly 
ever  takes  place.  Death  usually  results,  sooner  or  later,  due  to  some 
complication. 

Therapeutically,  the  general  treatment  of  bronchitis  may  be  supple- 
mented by  massage  of  the  thorax,  breathing  exercises,  expiratory  compres- 
sion of  the  thorax,  and  inhalation  of  oil  of  pine  and  turpentine.  In  extreme 
cases,  surgical  interference  is  indicated. 

Resulting  pulmonary  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  with  thickening 
of  the  lung  tissue  and  a  gangrenous  odor  of  the  expired  air,  are  extremely 
rare  in  childhood. 

PLEURISY 

The  most  important  difference  between  the  pleural  exudations  of  child- 
hood and  those  of  later  life  consists  in  the  relative  frequency  of  pus.  Empy- 
emas are  rare  during  the  first  half-year,  but  they  occur  quite  often  in  the 
second  half-year,  and  very  commonly  during  the  second  year,  after  which 
their  frequency  decreases  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  It  would  seem  that  the 
child's  pleura  is  especially  predisposed  to  infection  with  the  pneumocoo- 
cus.  In  four-fifths  of  all  cases  of  pleurisy  in  childhood,  the  pneumococcus 
is  found  in  the  exudate,  while  it  is  present  in  only  one-fourth  of  the  adult 
cases.  This  explains  the  frequency  of  metapneumonic  empyema  after  lobar 
or  broncho-pneumonia.  As  pneumonia,  so  also  empyema  occurs  chiefly 
in  winter  and  spring.  Streptococcus  infections  of  the  pleura  are  less  com- 
mon in  children  than  among  adults,  excepting  in  the  new-bom  in  whom 
they  appear  as  metastatic  locaJizations  of  a  general  sepsis.  Pleurisy  also 
occurs  in  cases  of  infiammation  of  neighboring  organs,  as  for  instance  in  ap- 
pendiceal abscess.  It  may  be  associated  n-ith  nephritis  and  sometimes  de- 
velops in  the  course  of  rheumatic  disease.  In  rheumatic  and  tuberculous 
cases,  a  serous  exudate  is  found.  Dry  pleurisies  are  relatively  uncommon 
in  childhood. 

In  the  septic  pleurisy  of  the  new-bom,  the  disease  runs  concurrently 
with  a  general  sepsis  arising  from  the  umbilicus,  or  from  the  phlegmon  of 
the  thorax  or  the  mediastinum.  The  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  contains 
streptococci.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  dulness,  but  it  is  usually 
discovered  only  at  autopsy.  The  pn^nosis  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  of 
course  bad.    Surgical  interference  ia  hopeless, 

Fibrino-purulent  pleurisy  in  infancy  usually  represents  merely  a  second- 
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ary  finding  at  autopsy.  Around  tho  infiltrated  lobes  in  pneumonia,  vil- 
lous exudates  in  thick  masses  are  found.  By  careful  examination  this  form 
may  be  recognized  clinically,  in  some  instances,  by  the  friction  sound. 
Finkelstein  lays  great  stress  upon  the  presence  of  an  edrana  over  the  area  of 
the  skin  of  the  thorax  beneath  which  the  exudate  lies.  This  edema  is  so 
slight  that  it  can  be  felt  only  upon  careful  examination. 

In  the  infant  a  pleurisy  may  arise,  without  pneimionia,  as  an  appar- 
ently primary  infection  of  the  pleural  cavity  or  from  a  IjTnphangitis  of  the 
mediastinum.  The  pleuritic  fibrinous  exudates  arc  very  tough  and  show  no 
tendency  to  softening .  This  primary  lymphai^tic  form  is  peculiar,  further- 
more, in  that  it  tends  to  spread  first  to  the  pericardium  and  then  to  the 
peritoneum  and  to  the  terminal  joints,  while  the  skin,  the  muscles,  and  the 
internal  organs  remain  free  of  metastases.  Heubner  has  described  it  aa  a 
clinical  entity  xmder  the  term  multiple  purulent  serositis.  The  disease 
at  first  takes  a  course  resembling  pneumonia,  with  high  fever  and  indica- 
tions of  dyspnoea.  Distinct  pulmonary  symptoms,  however,  do  not  develop, 
but  collections  of  pus  in  the  pericardium  and  the  joints  become  manifest. 
Death  occurs  during  the  first  two  weeks. 

EMPYEMA 
In  most  cases  the  onset  of  the  disease  cannot  be  definitely  established. 
Especially  in  infants  the  collection  of  pus  usually  forms  during  the  pneu- 
monia and  the  symptoms  gradually  pasa  from  one  to  the  other  type.  In 
other  cases,  signs  of  pleurisy  are  found  soon  after  a  high  febrile  onset,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  these  symptoms  have  been  merely  added  to  those  of  an 
ill-defined  pneumonia.  A  high  grade  dyspnoea  and  pains  which  are  referred 
again  to  the  stomach  region  are  characteristic  of  the  involvement  of  the 
pleura  if  it  develops  rapidly.  The  patient  prefers  to  lie  upon  Ihe  side  and 
especially  upon  the  affected  side,  because  it  permits  freer  breathing  with  the 
other  lung.  This  also  diminishes  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  affected 
Bide,  and  thereby  the  pain.  Inspection  reveals  fulness  of  the  affected  side 
The  thorax  is  fixed  and  does  not  participate  in  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  intercostal  spaces  bulge,  a  fact  which  can  be  determined  in  thin  children 
by  palpation.  Percussion  givce  absolute  dulneas.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  percuss  too  hard  over  the  small  thorax  lest  the  tone  transmitted  from  the 
unaffected  lung  decrease  the  duhiess.  The  phenomenon  which  Pauchfuss 
and  Hamburger  have  recently  described,  consisting  in  a  strip  of  resonance 
over  the  affected  lung,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  on  deep  percussion  the 
tone  of  the  one  side  is  transmitted  to  the  other  by  the  thoracic  wall.  Similar 
results  may  be  demonstrated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thorax. 
However,  the  seemingly  aberrant  note  over  the  border  of  the  dull  aieas 
which  cBji  be  made  out  upon  gentle  percussion,  does  not  depend  upon  these 
physical  causes,  but  rather  upon  changes  «ithin  the  mediastinum  itself. 
For  if  the  exudate  is  on  the  left,  the  heart  is  pushed  to  the  right,  its  dulness 
extends  far  beyond  the  right  sternal  margin,  and  the  apex  beat  and  the 
heart  sounds  can  be  felt  and  heard  to  the  right  of  their  usual  areas,  while  in 
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right-sided  empyema  the  heart  ia  not  only  forced  to  the  left,  but  the  liver 
is  pushed  downward. 

Auscultation  does  not  present  the  definite  evidence  of  the  condition  in 
children  that  it  does  in  the  adult.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
breath  sounds  are  not  inaudible,  but  may  be  almost  normal  or  even  of 
exaggerated  distinctness.  Usually  clear,  but  rathor  distant  bronchial 
breathing  is  heard.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  dulness,  loud  bronchial 
sounds  and  tegophony  are  heard.    When  the  exudate  recedes,  a  friction  nib 


Tia.  108 — EmpTcmk  of  the  left  pleural  cavity,  dutention  of 

or  fine  crackling  r&lea  become  audible.    The  BUing  up  of  Traube's  space 
cannot  be  considered  a  symptom  in  childhood. 

The  course  of  empyema  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  disease  process. 
Small  collections  of  pus  are  resorbed  and  leave  a  fibrinous  hiyer  upon  the 
pleura.  With  lat^r  collections  spontaneous  recovery  does  not  take  place- 
In  time  a  rupture  into  the  lung  may  occur,  with  expectoration  of  large 
quantities  of  pus  without,  however,  emptying  the  abscess  completely.  In 
other  cases  an  empyema  necessitatis,  with  rupture  through  the  thor- 
acic waD,  results.  Death  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  empyema  either 
from  insufficiency  of  the  lung,  cardiac  failure,  cachexia,  or  finally  from 
the  spread  of  the  infection  to  other  body  cavities  and  especially  to 
the  pericardium. 
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Tho  prognosis  of  empyema  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
type  of  the  infecting  micro-organism.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  prog- 
nosis of  pneumococcuB  empyema  is  favorable,  while  the  streptococcic  form 
may  cause  vety  high  fever,  typhoidal  symptoms,  peritonitis  and  sepsis. 
In  the  latter  fonn  the  pleural  sao  refills  rapidly  after  removal  of  it«  seropuru- 
lent  exudate.  Empyema  due  to  putrefactive  oi^anisms,  such  as  msy  appear 
after  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  typhoid  pneumonia,  is  not  very  acute  but  is 
very  obstinate.  In  this  type,  pyopneumothorax  may  be  produced  hy  gfa 
formation.  7\iberculous  empyema  may  also  lead  on  to  the  latter  form,  but 
this  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence-  and  its  prognosis  is  unfavorable, 

SEROFIBRINOUS  PLEURI.SY 

BcrofibrinouB  pleurisy,  like  empyema,  resulting  from  an  acute  infection, 
may  have  an  insidious  onset.  The  patient  does  not  recover  from  the  acute 
disease,  has  no  appetit«,  becomes  emaciated,  and  develops  an  irregular 
fever.  Pain  is  felt  only  in  cases  of  rapid  onset  and  is  excited  by  coughing. 
The  signs  of  percussion  and  auscultation  as  vtII  as  misplacement  of  organs 
are  the  same  as  those  in  empyema.  Probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
serous  exudates  than  is  commonly  supposed  are  due  to  tuberculosis.  If  the 
tuberculin  reaction  is  positive,  this  etiology  is  always  the  more  probable, 
even  though  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  exudate  either 
microscopically  or  by  animal  inoculation. 

Rheumatic  alToctions  may  be  reckoned  as  second  in  importance  as  a 
cause  of  serous  pleurisy.  In  older  children  serous  exudates  occiu*  in  asso- 
ciation with  acute  articular  rheumatinn  or  as  sequelic  of  angina.  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  exudates  are  free  from  bacteria.  They  are  often  bilateral. 
It  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  determine  whether  these  are  really  transudates 
or  exudateu.    They  do  not  as  a  rule  become  very  large. 

The  course  of  serous  pleurisy  is  much  more  benign  than  that  of  empy- 
ema. Death  results  but  rarely.  Tho  exudate  usually  disappears  after 
several  weeks  or  at  the  most  within  a  few  months;  neverthcleas,  recovery  is 
hardly  ever  complete,  adhesions  and  thickening  of  the  pleura  usually  re- 
maining. These  are  found  for  the  most  part  posteriorly  and  over  the  lower 
lobes,  where,  by  an  area  of  slight  dulnese  and  by  restricted  respiratory 
action,  it  is  poK^iblc  to  demonstrate  their  existence  for  >'ears.  In  other 
instances,  rctrartion  may  ensue  which  circws  the  mcdia.°tinum  and  the 
heart  toward  the  nfTectod  side  and  in  children  may  result  in  scoliosis  and 
serious  mulfonnatinn  of  the  thorax. 

Diagnosis. — The  dii^noi^ia  of  simple  fil)rinous  pleurisy  may  be  made  by 
friction  sounds.  Relatively,  this  condition  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  ot 
large  consequence,  howTvcr,  to  t>c  able  to  rec^ignize  the  exudative  pleurisie?, 
because  recovery  and  lift'  it,'*<>lf  may  depend  upon  proper  tifatment.  The 
thomx of  ever>' rhild  with  nspirator>-  ciiscnsr  sliouh)  Ik-  carefully  p<'rcnsi<ed. 
Every  marked  degree  of  dulness  sliould  awak<'n  the  suspicion  of  pleurisy 
first  of  all. 

If  increased  bronchial  breathing  and  crackling  rfiles  are  heard  over  the 
area  of  <luln('s.s,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is  comiolidation,  which  sug- 
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gests  either  pneumoiua  or  tuberculosis,  depending  od  the  course  of  the 
disease.  If  there  ia  an  absence  of  bronchial  breathing,  the  suspicion  of 
pleurisy  is  strengthened.  Nevertheless,  emphasis  mustagain  be  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  diminished  breath  sounds  are  not  invariably  found  over  an 
exudate.  Normal  or  even  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard  over  the 
pleurisies  of  children.  The  most  important  questions  are:  Is  there  an 
exudate?  Is  it  serous  or  purulent''  Exploratory  puncture  should  be 
made  in  every  case  in  which  the  slightest  doubt  remains.  The  diagno^ 
cannot  always  be  made  from  the  physical  signs  alone,  and  frequent  sur- 
prises are  met  in  cases  in  which  in&ltration  has  been  definitely  diagnosed. 


Tin.  107 — Eiplonilorr  puDeturs  of  Ihs  pleun. 

but  in  which  the  needle  brings  forth  fluid.  It  may  happen,  of  course,  that 
blood  is  aspirated  if  the  needle  is  passed  into  the  lung,  or  that  the  punc- 
ture gives  no  res<ilts  at  all  when  the  point  is  imbedded  in  a  thickened  pleura. 
In  case  of  only  a  small  circumscribed  area  of  dulness,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explore,  because  little  depends  upon  the  result.  Small  pleuritic  exu- 
dates, even  pus,  do  not  require  operation:  they  are  resorbed  spontaneously. 
Exploratory  puncture  is  beat  done  below  the  scapula  at  a  point  where 
thoracotomy  may  be  performed  later  if  necessary.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  puncture  anteriorly,  then  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  pericardium,  liver,  or  diaphragm.  It  is  best  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  intended  puncture,  determined  by  careful  percussion,  by  pressing  a 
finger  ring  firmly  against  the  skin  over  the  spot.  The  red  mark  of  the  ring 
remains  visible  for  several  minutes  and  cannot  be  washed  o£E.    No  anea- 
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thetic  is  required  for  the  operation.  The  wound  may  be  closed  by  means 
of  coUodium  and  cotton,  or  with  adhesive  tape.  The  trocar  should  be  large 
enou^  to  permit  the  passage  of  thick  purulent  fluid.  If  the  fluid  is  of  a 
serous  nature,  no  operative  procedure  is  required,  unless  the  exudate  is  on 
the  left  aide  and  causes  marked  signs  of  compression  of  the  heart.  In  this 
event  a  larger  needle  may  be  passed  at  the  same  point  and  the  fluid  drawn 
out  with  a  syringe  or  a  Dieulafoy  aspirator. 

If  the  exploratory  puncture  reveals  purulent  fluid,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  remove  the  exudate  as  completely  as  possible.  The  most  satisfactoiy 
measure  for  this  purpose  is  thoracotomy  nith  partial  resection  of  the  ribs. 
Puncture  in  the  intercostal  space  with  drainage  is  loss  satisfactory,  (dnce 
the  drain  may  be  compressed  by  the  ribs  which  will  obstruct  the  flow. 

Irrigation  of  the  cavity  has  Uttlc  value;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  retard  healing 
in  some  cases.  Partial  resection  of  the  ribs  is  carried  out  under  anesthesia. 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  over  the  rib  immediately  above  the  puncture. 
The  periosteum  is  pushed  aside  and  a  semicireular  piece  is  taken  out  of  the 
rib  with  rongeur  forceps  having  curved  jaws.  A  fine  forceps  carrying  a 
suitable  drain  is  then  forced  through  the  periosteum  and  the  pleura  into  the 
cavity.  The  drain  is  fastened  in  place  in  the  usual  manner  and  closed  at  tta 
outer  end.  If  the  skin  incision  is  small,  it  Is  sometimes  possible  to  make  all 
the  pus  flow  out  through  the  drain,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose  once 
or  twice  a  day.  Usually  pus  flon-s  along  the  outside  of  the  drain  into  the 
dressit^,  necessitating  frequent  change. 

Even  after  thoracotomy,  the  prc^nosis  of  empj'ema  is  not  very  good. 
About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  die  and  during  the  first  year  of  life  this 
percentage  is  even  higher.  Nevertheless,  the  prognosis  is  better  with  than 
without  operation,  so  that  failure  to  perform  thoracic  puncture  and  to 
withdraw  the  pus  must  be  considered  an  error  in  treatment. 

TREATMENT  OF  SEROUS  PLEURISY 
In  mild  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  the  treatment  should  be  expectant. 
The  salicylates,  digitalis  (0.1-0.3  gra.),  tbeobromine  sodio-salicj'late 
(2.0-5.0  gms.)  for  a  period  of  two  days,  together  with  the  local  use  of  iodin 
ointment  or  the  inunction  of  volatile  oils,  may  be  given.  Codein  may  be 
used  to  quiet  the  cough.  During  the  acute  stage,  moist  applications,  cither 
hot  or  coI<l,  as  may  be  the  better  borne,  may  be  used.  The  exudate  is 
removed  only  when  the  si^ns  of  cardiac  coniprefwion  become  marked. 
(See  Hg.  106.) 

Orthopedic  procedures  must  be  instituted  early  to  overcome  the  defor- 
mity of  the  thorax.  Creepini?,  gymnastics,  swimming,  etc.,  are  advised, 
with  general  g'xxi  hj-gieue. 
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Disturbances  of  cardiac  rhythm  are  common  in  childhood.  Tachy- 
cardia, more  or  less  phj^ologic  in  yoimg  children,  may  reach  a  high  degree 
in  neuropathic  patients,  and  is  readily  and  temporarily  caused  by  fever, 
excitement,  etc.  Even  in  older  children  of  nervous  temperament  excite- 
ment or  exertion  may  cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  pulae-ratc.  The 
apex  beat  may  be  more  diffused  while  the  pulse  may  become  small  and 
compressible  without  indicating  by  this  transient  disturbance,  cardiac 
weakness  or  dilation.  For  the  purposes  of  observation,  mild  exercise  may 
be  standardized  as  follows:     (a)  running  up  two  flights  of  stairs  twice; 

(b)  slowly  raising  the  body  from  a  horizontal  to  a  aitting  posture  ten  times ; 

(c)  ten  complete  flexions  of  the  knees  while  standing.  If  the  pulse^rato 
which  has  been  increased  as  a  result  of  such  mild  exercise  does  not  re- 
turn to  normal  within  three  minutes,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is  a 
heart  lesion. 

The  electrocardiograph  may  be  used  to  differentiate  benign  from  serious  cases. 
The  heart-beat  originates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aino-auricular  node  and  spreads  in  all 
directions  over  the  auricle  at  a  rate  oi  about  1000  nun.  per  second.  The  left  auricle 
contracta  0.013  second  later  than  the  right,  and  the  ventricular  contraction  is  0.2  sec- 
ond later,  the  wave  passing  through  the  ventricle  at  a  rate  of  400  mm.  per  second.  In 
the  Purkinje  fibres  the  rate  ia  2000  mm.  per  second.  The  contraction  wave  passes  from 
the  right  auricle  to  the  left  auricle,  through  the  auriculoventricular  bundle  to  the  ven- 
tricle. Tba  interval  between  the  right  auricular  and  tho  ventricular  contraction  is  the 
P-R  time  on  the  graph.  Each  coatracUoa  calls  forth  the  full  response  of  the  heart  muscle 
cells,  and  is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest.  .\t  the  beginning  of  systole  there  ia  a  short 
refractory  period  during  which  outside  stimuli  have  no  effect.  The  R  wave  on  the  graph 
is  the  ventricular  contraction  or  the  apex  beat  or  the  radial  pulse  time.  At  72  beats 
per  second  the  interval  between  the  R  wave  is  0.6  second.  Irregularitica  due  to  auric- 
ular and  sinus  variations  in  time  are  benign,  while  disturbances  of  the  ventricular  rate 
and  riiythm,  dissociation  of  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  auricular  fibrillation  are  oF  seri- 
ous import. 

The  cleetrocardiogram  in  a  child  shows  some  important  v-ariations  from  the  adult 
type.  In  intantfi  it  is  smaller,  the  S  wave  is  unusually  prominent  gradually  becoming 
smaller  and  reaching  the  adult  type  from  the  second  to  the  twelfth  month  of  extr»- 
uterine  life.  The  Q  wave  is  more  frequently  present  in  the  new-bom,  and  the  P-R  inter- 
val varia  from  0.10  second  in  nursUngs;  0.13  in  early  childhood;  0.14  at  puberty;  to 
aiafl.l7  second  in  adulto. 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia  has  been  observed  in  older  children.  In  sev- 
eral instanccB  it  has  been  hereditary.    Complete  recovery  is  possible. 
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I^roxyamal  tachycardi&of&uncular  origm  and  aurieuUr  flutteran  very  aimilmr,  both 
■howing  rapid  codrdiiuted  auricuUr  syaUtlea,  the  contractiona  arising  outaide  of  tbe  ano- 
auricular  node.  Doth  are  reported  in  children  but  dificrentiation  of  the  two  it  difficult 
because  in  children  the  auricle  may  exceed  200  beats  per  minute  without  any  htartf 
block  being  present.  The  auricular  rste  in  paroxj'smal  tachycardia  ia  seldom  more  than 
200-250  per  minute,  although  500  per  minute  have  been  counted  on  a  polygraph  record. 
(Hume.)  Auricular  fibrillation  is  a  rare  but  very  grave  coadition  in  childhood  which  n 
most  frequently  associated  with  cardiac  decompensation  and  a  history  of  rbeutnatic  (et«r. 

According  to  Hochsinger,  corapressioD  of  the  vagus  by  eolargpd  broD- 
chial  lymph  glands  may  result  in  permanent  tachycardia. 

Arhythmia  is  occasionally  pbyaiologic  in  young  children,  and  may  be 
demonstrated  during  Eleep. 

This  ■•  usually  a  type  of  nespiratoky  arbythmia  which  becomes  more  nuuked  from 
biitb  to  puberty;  children  whose  normal  heart  rate  is  rapid  showing  the  more  marked 

Amuox  DiprBBBNCB  in  Tims  Betwbbk  thk  LoNasar  and  Sbohtest  Piilbb  Pbbiods 
AT  VABTDfo  AoBB  Meascsxb  IN  fy  or  A  Second.    (Hecht.) 

Aa*.  TuD*  InMnaL 

Premature  infante 2.5 

N'ew-bom  infanta 3.4 

Nurslings 2.8 

Young  children  8.26 

Older  children 8.4 

In  convalescence  from  infectious  diseases,  especially  pneumoaia  and 
typhoid  fever,  arhythmia  frequcntlycontinues  for  days  or  weeks.  Usually 
this  is  not  of  much  importance;  but  in  diphtheria  it  is  serious.'  It  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  acute  and  chronic  disturbances  of  infancy,  eepe- 
cially  in  decomposition.  Tuberculous  meningitis  at  its  onset,  is  frequently 
a  cauae  of  arhythmia.  In  older  children  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  any 
cause  other  than  nervousnefs.  When  the  pub^vrate  is  increased  as  a 
result  of  fever  or  exertion  the  arhythmia  disappears.  It  is  a  frequent  and 
quite  harmless  symptom  which  is  by  no  means  always  attributable  to 
myocarditis.  It  is  usually  dependent  upon  a  lengthening  of  the  diastole. 
Extra  systole  (Hirach)  often  occurs  with  organic  injury  of  the  heart  aa  in 
diphtheria,  etc. 

In  children  premature  bcate  arising  in  the  auricles  are  more  common  than  tfaoae 
ariaingfromvpntriclen,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  findinira  in  adults.  Extra  systolea 
are  more  serious  when  they  occur  before  ten  years  of  age  ossociBted  with  other  siKna  of 
cardiac  disease. 

The  cardiac  diseases  of  childhood  cause  arhthymia  much  leas  fre- 
quently than  do  those  of  adults,  because  chronic  myocarditis  is  far  less 
common  in  youth  and  becaupe  a  severe  degree  of  arteriosclerosis  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Arh>-thmia  is  present  occasionally  m  endocarditis  and 
with  the  ordinary  valvular  leaionf ,  Bradycardia  is  often  associated  with 
arhythmia.  It  ia  characterized  hy  ineffective  contractions  which  do  not 
give  a  palp;iblc  pulse-wave,  and  ia  found  in  the  same  diseases  as  arhyth- 
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tnia,  and  especially  with  an  infectious  myocarditis  incident  to  either  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever.  Occasionally  bradycardia  occurs  during  a  recovery 
from  appendicitis.  Id  infancy  Blowing  of  the  pulse  is  less  common  than 
in  later  years,  and  is  often  absent  even  inicterus  and  tuberculous  meuingitia. 
The  author  has  seen  in  a  four  months'  old  infant  a  pulse-rate  of  sixty 
to  seventy,  uninfluenced  even  by  a  temperature  of  WC.  (104°F.).  This 
condition  was  supposedly  due  to  a  myopericarditis.  The  case  terminated 
in  sudden  death.  In  such  cases  heart-block  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

So  far  only  auriouloventricular  and  sino-auricular  block  have  been  reported  in  child- 
bood.  Most  oaaea  tu:«  due  to  acute  inflammatory  condiliooB,  especially  to  aoute  rheu- 
matio  fever  and  diphtheria.  Pneumonia,  influenBa  and  other  infectious  diseasea  are  leas 
frequent  factors.  Heart-block  in  acute  infectioua  diseases  may  occur  without  any 
demonstrable  structural  changes  in  the  auricular  ventricular  bundle.  Congenital  mal- 
fonnations  may  also  be  associated  with  heart-block,  but  septal  defects  do  not  involve 
the  a-v  bundle.  Di^talis  in  large  doees  may  cause  heart-block.  Syphilis  infrequently 
or  never  produces  heart-block  in  children.  (Wilson.) 

In  the  etectroeaidiogram  the  distance  between  the  P  wave  (auricular  systole)  and  the 
QBS  group  (ventricular  systole)  is  lengthened  with  an  increase  in  the  a-c  interval  in  the 
phlebogram,  in  heart-block. 

HEART  MXJRMURS 

There  are  many  cardiac  conditions  that  involve  changes  in  the  heart 
sounds,  aa  determined  by  auscultation,  in  which  percussion  findings  are 
not  necessarily  changed.  In  infancy,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  often 
dulled  and  even  impure.  The  loud  sounds  characteristic  of  cliildhood 
are  noted  only  at  a  later  age. 

Heart  murmurs  are  extremely  frequent.  During  the  first  two  or  three 
years  they  commonly  indicate  congenital  lesions,  because  acquired  changes 
are  quite  rare  at  this  age  and  accidental  murmius  are  heard  in  exceptional 
cases  alone. 

The  murmurs  which  arise  in  so-called  functional  insufficiency,  as  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs  in  uncompensated  heart  lesions,  or  those 
which  follow  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever,  due  to  dilatation,  arc  cbsely 
related  to  the  murmurs  of  true  valvular  disease. 

All  other  murmurs  may  be  classified  as  accidental.  These  are  more 
common  at  school  age  than  during  any  other  period,  and  they  greatly 
exceed  in  frequency  the  murmurs  due  to  oi^nic  valvular  lesions.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors  theee  murmurs  are  found  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  school 
chJldreo.  LUthje  found  shght  systolic  murmurs  in  three-fourths  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Ho  attributes  them  to  a  relatively  large  pulmonary 
artery  with  a  small  ostium. 

According  to  HochsinKer,  accidental  heart  murmurs  hardly  ever  occur 
during  the  first  three  years.  But,  in  common  with  Thiemich,  v.  Starck, 
and  others,  the  writer  has  often  been  ablo  to  demonstrate  distinct  mur- 
murs in  children  of  one  or  two  years  of  age,  in  whom  autopsy  showed  no 
structural  cause  and  this,  too,  in  cases  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
mur antedated  the  period  immediately  preceding  death.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  accidental  sounds  are  comparatively  rare  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years. 
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Accidental  murmurs  are  characterized  by  their  systolic  synchrony, 
by  their  soft,  eighing  quality,  and  by  their  optimum  recognition  at  the 
left  border  of  the  heart,  that  is  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary,  and  only 
occasionally  in  the  area  of  the  mitral.  The  cardiac  dulness  is  normal, 
the  pubnonic  secondeoundis  not  accentuated.  The  cause  of  these  accidental 
murmurs  has  not  been  determined.  Many  authorities,  among  them 
Hochsinger,  Potain,  Herman  Mueller  and  recently  Schlieps,  with  whom 
the  writer  agrees,  suppose  that  most  of  these  sounds  arc  cardiopulmonic 
— that  is,  that  they  are  caused  by  the  changes  which  the  lingula  of  the 
lung  undergoes  during  systole.  The  explanations,  however,  of  the 
phenomenon  differ  essentially.  The  fact  that  these  sounds  are  not 
at  all  constant  speaks  for  their  extracardiac  and  pulmonic  origin. 
Furthermore,  that  they  appear  or  actually  become  more  distinct  during 
excitement,  in  rapid  breathing,  or  when  deep  inspirations  are  taken,  and 
that  they  disappear  upon  forced  expiration,  or  when  the  breath  is  held  in 
expiration,  or  upon  changes  of  position,  arc  equally  suggestive  facta. 
They  are  heard  more  frequently  when  the  patient  is  standing  than  when 
he  is  lying  down.  The  systolic  sound  is  never  completely  obscured  by 
the  murmur  which  begins  in  the  middle  phase  of  the  systole. 

A  minor  number  of  accidental  murmurs  seem  to  be  due  to  a  transient 
insuEGcicncy  of  the  valvular  papillary  muscles  of  the  mitral,  without  lesion 
of  the  valve  itself  and  without  cardiac  dilatation,  as  in  the  group  of  rela- 
tive insufBciencies.  Many  of  the  murmurs  occuiing  in  the  febrile  dis- 
eases such  as  those  of  acute  myocarditis  come  under  this  head.  The  sounds 
temporarily  disappear  with  an  increase  of  nervous  excitation  or  of  muscu- 
lar force.  Schlieps  calls  these  murmurs,  to  the  existence  of  which  the 
writer  has  called  attention  in  earlier  editions,  atonic  heart  murmiu^. 
They  occur  principally  in  large,  flaccid,  neuropathic  girls  and  in  cachectic 
convalescents  from  typhoid  and  scailet  fever.  With  this  typo  the  sys- 
tolic sound  is  entirely  lost.  The  murmur  often  disappears  when  the  adom- 
inal  aorta  or  the  femoral  artery  is  compressed  (Schlieps). 

In  still  other  cases,  accidental  murmurs  may  be  dependent  upon  an 
increased  rate  of  flow  or  upon  a  diminished  density  of  the  blood.  Sahli 
maintains  that  these  causes  frequently  obtain  in  adults.  Murmurs  which 
occur  in  fever  under  increased  cardiac  activity,  in  the  anemias  of  late  child- 
hood, and  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  a  venous  hum  may  be  de- 
tected, probably  belong  in  this  group. 

From  this  discussion  the  reader  will  recognize  the  difiiculty  of  deter- 
minin;^  the  cause  of  a  systolic  murmur  in  certain  cases;  especially  since  in 
the  mitral  insufficiencies  of  childhood  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  and  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  may  not  appear  for  a 
long  period. 

In  the  differentiation  of  questionable  cases  these  especially  distinctive 
points  may  be  applied,  but  they  do  not  alwaj-s  enable  us  to  roach  a  definite 
conclusion.  Persistent  observation  gives  one  the  best  results  and  proves 
how  frequently  in  older  children  the  diagnosis  of  organic  valvular  lesions 
is  made  upon  insufficient  data. 
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A  split  pulmonic  second  sound  ia  often  heard  in  healthy  children  when 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  or  when  they  are  crying  or 
straining,  the  congestion  of  the  lung  causing  an' earlier  closure  of  the  pul- 
monary than  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valve.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonic 
secoDd  sound  may  be  observed  under  the  same  circiunstances,  but  has 
no  significance. 

Venous  murmurs  are  often  heard  in  older  children.  Apart  from  the 
venous  himi  which  may  often  be  heard  in  anemic  patients  upon  ausculta- 
tion, with  careful  avoidance  of  pressure,  over  the  veins  in  the  neck,  there 
are  n'eak,  long-drawn  out  or  even  continuous  murmurs,  traceable  to  the 
lai^  veins,  which  can  be  heard  ofteatimes  on  both  sides  of  the  sternum. 
On  the  right  of  the  sternum  alone,  a  particularly  loud  murmur,  with  its 
maximal  audibility  below  the  aortic  area,  may  be  discovered.  This  mur- 
mur again  is  long-drann  out,  almost  continuous,  often  of  very  striking 
quality,  and  loudest  in  systole.  It  is  possible  that  this  sound,  which  is 
variable  and  most  commonly  heard  in  anemic  patients,  arises  in  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava.  Resembling  this  sound,  demonstrated  over  the  sternum,  is 
a  note  which  in  tuberculous  patients  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands.  In  the  tuberculous  and  the  non-tuberculous  alike,  such 
an  intrathoracic  note  may  be  developed  by  bending  the  head  backwards 
as  far  as  possible.    (Eustace  Smith.) 

When  the  diagnosis  of  an  organic  heart  lesion  has  been  made,  there 
remains  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  the  injury  is  congenital  or  ac- 
quired. In  addition  to  the  facts  already  recited  the  following  points  bear 
upon  this  differential  question.  Aloud,  rough,  musical  murmur,  with  nor- 
mal area  of  dulness;  or  a  murmur  present  in  infancy,  with  enlarged  area 
of  dulness  and  a  weak  apex  beat  (Hochsinger) ;  or  a  murmur,  absent  at 
the  apex,  but  prominent  in  the  pulmonary  region — indicates,  in  general, 
a  congenital  lesion.  A  very  loud  murmur,  distinctly  audible  over  the  entire 
heart,  but  without  purring  quality,  lends  probability  to  the  diagnosis  of  an 
open  septum.  A  purring  sj-stolic  murmur,  with  its  maximal  intensity  at 
the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  unassociated  with  distinct  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, is  indicative  of  an  open  ductus  arteriosus  (Botalli). 

A  targe  number  of  causes  of  disease  which  play  an  important  r61e  in 
the  adult  are  rarely  present  or  entirely  lacking  in  the  child.  Thus  arterio- 
sclerosis, which  in  the  adult  often  leads  to  lesions  of  the  aortic  valves  and 
even  to  aneurism,  never  develops  in  early  life;  nor  arc  its  consequences, 
by  way  of  chronic  myocarditis  and  angina  pectoris,  ever  seen  at  this  period. 
Injuries  to  the  heart  from  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  or  inci- 
dent to  obesity,  are  extremely  rare  in  childhood. 

NERVOUS  DISTURBANCES 

Primary  nervous  disturbances  of  the  heart  are  very  much  loss  common 

than  in  the  ailult.    Cardio-neuroses,  due  to  thjTcotoxic  causes  (Basedow's 

Disease),  occur  only  occasionally  in  late  childhood.    Children  hardly  ever 

complain  of  palpitation  before  the  sbcth  to  the  eighth  year,  even  when 
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heart  action  is  very  much  increased.  Occasionally,  loDg-continued  mastur- 
bation may  lead  to  palpitation  and  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse. 

Spasmophilia  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  in  young  children; 
and  death  in  laryngospaam  is  caused  by  sudden  stopple  of  the  heart  and, 
according  to  Ibrahim,  by  tetany  of  the  hetul  and  not  by  asphyxia.  The 
diminished  resistance  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  exudative  diathesis  is  dia- 
ouased  under  the  head  of  infectious  diseases.  The  etiology  of  sudden  deaths 
in  this  condition,  which  may  occur  even  without  infection,  is  not  well  under- 
stood. Since  the  heart  muscle  ia  often  entirely  normal,  it  appears  to  be 
rather  a  question  of  failure  of  the  nervous  meuhanism.  The  greater  insta- 
bility of  the  heart  in  these  cases  must  be  caused  by  the  general  diathesia. 

The  cardiac  disturbances  of  neuropathic  children  have  been  little  stu- 
died. They  are  generally  charaoterized  by  great  instability  of  the  pulse- 
rate.  Severe  pain  and  sudden  fright  may  cause  a  slow  and  irregular  pulse. 
Sudden  death  has  occiured  from  these  causes. 

CONGENITAL  HEART  LESIONS 

The  relative  frequency  of  congenital  heart  lesions  challenges  great  inter- 
est, for  the  relative  frequency  remains  even  after  the  exclusion  of  disturb- 
ances so  severe  as  to  cause  death  within  a  short  time  after  birth. 

Anomalies  of  growth  are  the  causative  influence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  these  cases,  a  relationship  occasionally  shown  by  other  coexisting  mal- 
formations (hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  etc.).  Congenital  heart  lesions  are  found 
too  commonly  in  myxedema  and  mongolism  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
mere  chance.  Intra-uterine  infection  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  is 
a  more  frequent  cause  of  congenital  lesions  than  has  been  hitherto  believed. 
It  is  very  often  impossible  to  differentiate  between  these  two  causative 
factors  even  at  autopsy,  since  inflammatory  conditions  are  easily  added  to 
prenatal  malformations. 

Many  congenital  heart  lesions  are  associated  with  irregularities  or  per- 
versions of  the  normal  heart  growth,  into  the  discussion  of  which  we  can- 
not enter.  The  customary  division  of  the  primary  simple  cylindticat  tube, 
the  truncus  arteriosus  of  the  early  embryonic  heart,  into  the  aorta  and  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
of  the  interventricular  septum,  is  so  complicated  a  process  that  it  is  tre- 
quently  disturbed  and  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  abnormalities  of  develop- 
ment. Atresia  or  Stenosis  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  channels,  or  even 
transpositions  of  them,  occiu-,  in  consequence  of  the  early  abnormal  rela- 
tion of  the  aorta  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Very  often  various  anomalies 
appear  in  combination  and  others,  such  as  the  non-closure  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  are  merely  compensatory. 

Those  several  combinations  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  indi\'idual  case 
much  more  difficult  than  the  recognition  of  acquired  lesions.  Many  phy- 
sicians never  attempt  a  diagnosis,  but  are  content  with  the  application  of 
the  term  "jnorbus  ccenileus." 

Cyanosis  is,  of  course,  a  very  frequent  and  prominent  sjinptom  of  con- 
genital heart  lesions  and  ia  often  noticeable  immediately  after  birth.    It  is 
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of  Bome  prognostic  value,  since,  generally  speaking,  infaDts  who  ^ow  severe 
cyanosis  from  birth  rarely  live  very  long.  Children  who  are  only  slightly 
cyanotic,  or  those  that  do  not  become  cyanotic  until  their  first  or  second 
year,  have  a  much  more  favorable  prognosis.  The  cause  of  the  cyanosis 
is  not  quite  clear.  Certainly  pulmonary  congestion  does  not  always  occur, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  edema.  Nor  does  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  readily  permit  their  distension.  Fre- 
quently an  admixture  of  venous  with  arterial  blood  is  a  factor  in  its  causa- 
tion. Finally,  hyperglobulia,  a  later  accompaniment  of  congenital  heart 
lesions,  runs  pamllel  in  a  measure  to  the  cyanosis  (6-8  millions).  This 
\  condition,  with  its  significant  increase  of  the  hemoglobin  and  its  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  erythrocytes,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compensatory  arrangement, 
whereby  the  strained  oxygen  supply  of  the  organism  is  reinforced. 

There  is  on  intimate  relatioaaliip  between  the  degree  of  cyanoaia  and  the  oxygea 
unaattUKtion of  the  blood;  (t.  e.,  the  (Mere ooe  between  oxygen  capacity  and  oxygeDcoD- 
tent  per  100  c.o.  of  blood).  With  an  oxygen  UDBaturation  below  8  volumee  per  oeat., 
there  is  no  cyanosie;  with  8-13  volumee  per  cent,  there  may  or  may  not  be  cyanosis, 
while  irith  an  unsaturation  of  more  than  13  volumw  per  cent,  there  is  always  cy- 
anosis.  When  the  hemoglobin  fails  below  35'jkt  cent,  cyanoaia  is  not  found.  In  hyper- 
globulia eompenaating  for  the  deficient  oxygen  unsaturation,  the  color  is  reddish,  an 
erjlltrtnis  which  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from  the  bluish  .color  of  a  true 
cyanosis.  (Lundsgaard.) 

In  some  cases,  even  at  birth,  the  cyanosis  is  so  distinct,  affecting  the 
entire  body — the  skin  and  mucous  membranes — that  it  is  observed  by  the 
laity.  In  other  instances  only  the  lips,  the  ears,  the  finger-tips  and  the 
toes  are  slightly  blue,  so  that  the  condition  may  not  be  noticed  in  a  hurried 
examination.  In  time,  the  drumstick  fingers  (see  Fig.  105),  develop  some- 
times in  a  veiy  marked  degree.  Then,  too,  there  are  cases  in  which,  while 
the  patient  is  at  rest,  no  sign  of  cyanosis  can  be  recognized ;  but  in  which 
it  appears  distinctly  when  the  patient  cries,  or  strains,  or  holds  his  breath. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  observed  that  even  healthy  new-bom  babes 
may  become  cyanotic  when  they  cry  very  hard.  Finally,  there  are  coses 
in  which  cyanosis  makes  its  appearance  only  after  months  or  even  years. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  congenital  heart 
lesions  v>  hich  never  show  any  degree  of  cyanosis,  so  that  it  is  quite  inap- 
propriate to  apply  to  them  the  term  morbus  candeits. 

At  the  outset  the  symptoms  ore  not  always  distinct.  Cardiac  changes 
to  be  determined  by  auscultation  may  be  absent  or  easily  overiooked  at 
this  early  period.  GeneraUy  speakit^,  heart  murmurs  give  the  most  im- 
portant indications.  Acquired  lesions  or  functional  miumurs  are  very 
uncommon  during  the  first  three  years  of  life,  so  that  the  demonstration 
of  a  murmur  in  infancy  may  be  said  to  predicate  a  congenital  l^ion.  If 
the  murmur  is  unusually  loud,  the  diagnosis  may  be  established  upon  this 
evidence  alone  (see  below).  In  most  cyanotic  cases,  however,  percussion 
reveals  on  enlarged  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Its  extension  is  most  marked 
in  the  right  field  because  the  majority  of  these  lesions  involve  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  are  in  the  nature  of  pulmonic  stenoses.  Other  defects, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  septum,  occur  without  evident  enlai^jement. 
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Respiration  is  always  increased  in  frequency  and  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  dyspncea.  Catarrhal  symptoms,  due  to  vascular  congestion,  are 
common  and  are  often  the  precursors  of  broncho-pneumonia — the  moat 
common  cause  of  death  in  infants  with  congenital  heart  lesions. 

Edema  is  comparatively  rare  and  occurs  late  if  at  all,  a  fact  explained 
by  the  thickness  and  hence  the  resistance  of  the  vessel  walls.  There  ie  far 
less  tendency  in  the  organism  of  the  young,  than  in  the  adult,  to  respond 
to  cardiac  insufficiency  by  the  development  of  edema — a  peculiarity  noted, 
also,  in  the  acquired  heart  lesions  of  young  children. 

A  common  coincident  of  congenita!  heart  lesions  is  a  general  hypopla- 
sia, a  retardation  of  physical  and  mental  development.  The  condition  may 
be  readily  understood.  Such  results  of  severe  lesions  may  be  seen  even  in 
childhood.  In  the  absence  of  any  disturbance  of  nutrition,  the  failure  of 
normal  development  in  itself  often  leads  the  physician  to  su^iect  a  congen* 
ital  heart  lesion,  a  suspicion  often  confirmed  later,  when  no  heart  symptoms 
are  immediately  apparent.  The  tendency  to  subnormal  temperatures  and 
cold  extremities,  common  in  children  with  congenital  heart  lesions,  is 
explained  by  the  insufficient  decarbonization  of  the  blood.  Such  patients 
are  often  inclined  to  be  peevish  and  irritable. 

The  prognosis  of  congenital  cardiac  lesions  is  extremely  variable.  Some 
cases  are  inevitably  fatal  immediately  after  birth,  or  within  a  few  days; 
while  others  are  met  with  which  do  not  affect  the  general  health  at  all. 
Death  is  usually  due  either  to  cardiac  insufficiency,  to  intercurrent  infec- 
tious disease,  or  to  broncho-pneumonia.  Tuberculosis  is  a  generally  recog- 
nized cause  of  death  in  pulmonic  stenosis. 

Treatment  consists  in  prophylaxis  against  dangerous  complicating 
diseases,  rather  than  in  active  measures  against  the  heart  lesion  itself.  The 
best  possible  care,  warm  clothing,  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  are  the  essentials  to  bo  secured.  Especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  contagion  of  measles  and  pertussis.  If  cardiac  insufficiency 
and  increasing  cyanosis  are  threatening,  the  usual  heart  remedies,  and  es- 
pecially digitalis,  together  with  inhalations  of  oxygen,  are  indicated.  The 
effect  of  these  remedies  is  usually  temporary.  Their  use  should  be  delayed 
as  long  as  possible  in  order  not  to  whip  the  heart  imnecessarily. 

1.  DEFECT  OF  THE  INTERVENTRICULAR  SEPTUM 
Roger's  Disease 

Defect  of  the  wall  between  the  ventricles  is  of  common  occurrence.  It 
is  always  due  to  developmental  error  and  for  this  reason  other  structural 
anomalies,  such  as  hare-lip,  etc.,  are  frequently  associated  with  it. 

The  defect  is  nearly  always  situated  in  the  upper  membranous  portion 
of  the  septum.  If  it  is  extensive  it  produces  no  audible  nmmmr.  In  most 
instances,  however,  the  all  important  symptom  is  a  very  loud,  rough,  sys- 
tolic murmur,  audible  over  the  entire  cardiac  area,  with  its  maximal  inten- 
sity on  the  left  of  the  sternum  at  the  second  or  third  intercostal  space 
(Roger).  It  is  transmitted  also  to  the  back,  but  not  to  the  carotids.  If 
the  openii^  is  not  too  small,  the  puhnonic  second  sound  is  accentuated, 
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because  the  stronger  left  ventricle  forces  blood  into  the  right  and  thus  in* 
creases  the  pressure  OQ  this  side. 

The  heart  may  remain  of  normal  sise  for  many  years.  Eventually,  mod- 
erate dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may  develop.  Usu- 
ally there  is  no  cyanosis.  The  general  health  and  the  physical  strength 
are  usually  not  impaired,  so  that  the  anomaly  is  generally  discovered  by 
accident  and  the  a^ected  individual  may  live  to  old  age. 

The  diagnosis,  during  infancy,  is  often  made  quite  definitely  from  the 
rough  systolic  murmur  heard  over  the  entire  heart  area,  with  its  maximal 
point  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  There  is  no  purring  quality  to  the  mur- 
mur and  no  increaae  in  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  distinct  or  accentuated 
pulmonic  second  sound  and  the  absence  of  cyanosis  differentiate  the  con- 
dition from  pulmonary  stenosis. 

The  diagnosis  becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  same  symptoms 
are  initially  discovered  at  the  age  of  four  to  six  years.  At  this  period, 
acquired  mitral  insufficiency  becomes  more  and  more  common  and  gives 
similar  signs  on  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  maximal  location  of  the 
point  of  intensity  of  the  murmur  at  the  apex,  the  lesser  diffusion  of  the 
sound  and  its  diminished  rouglmess,  indicate  mitral  insufficiency. 

Very  frequently  the  open  septum  is  associated  with  congenital  pulmo- 
nary stenosis  or  a  patejit  ductus  arteriosus,  or  with  both  of  these  anomalies 
at  the  same  time;  so  that  an  exact  diagnosis  often  meets  with  insuper- 
able diiUculties. 

A  permanently  patent  foramen  ovale  is  a  rather  common  finding.  It 
may  be  present  without  causing  any  disturbances  producing  symptoms. 
Theoretically,  an  auricular  diastolic,  i.  e.,  ventricular  systolic  murmur, 
should  appear,  but  in  reality  this  is  hardly  ever  observed. 

2.  PATENCY  QF  THE  DUCTUS  ARTERIOSUS  (Botalli) 
The  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  normally  completed  during  the 
first  month,  may  be  delayed  by  disturbances  in  the  pulmonary  circuit, 
usually  in  the  form  of  atelectasis,  or  by  cardiac  lesions.    This  failure,  in 
association  with  other  anomaUes,  is  not  uncommon. 

When  this  patency  occurs  alone,  the  open  ductus  causes  a  systolic  mur- 
mur increasing  during  the  first  year.  Its  ma.\imal  intensity  is  in  the  pul- 
monary area  and  is  probably  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  currents  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  (see  Figure  108).  The  pulmonic  second 
sound  is  always  accentuated  because  the  aortic  pressure  is  superadded  to 
it.  The  sj-stolic  murmur  is  transmitted  to  the  carotids  from  the  aorta.  In 
older  patients  a  palpable  thrill  may  often  be  detected  in  the  pulmonic  area 
and  in  the  jugulum  or  aortic  arch. 

When  the  condition  has  persisted  for  some  time  the  pulmonary  artery 

usually  becomes  dilated  and  gives  a  characteristic  dulness,  some  finger's 

breadth  in  width,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  which  is  shown  as  a 

shadow  in  the  Roentgfn  picture.    Later  the  right  vontriclemay  be  dilated  also. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  the  general  health  remains  for  a  long  time  unim- 
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paired.    Usually  there  is  ao  cyanosis.    Later  a  tcniiency  to  catarrhal  affcc- 
tionfl  shows  itself,  but  the  individual  may  live  for  Bome  decades. 

Diagnosis  may  be  made  from  the  above  picture.    Wliere  a  combination 
of  lesions  exists  it  is  often  quite  impossible. 

3.  PULMONARY  STENOSIS 
This  is  the  most  common  of  congenital  heart  lesions.    It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  three-fifths  of  the  cases  observed  during  the  first  >-car,  and  as 


Fiu.  lO)  — Hrart  nf  nf whom  Inrinl.    Thr  durtiu  ■rlrrlnaiw  (Botilli)  i*  ttilt  ofmn^ad  the  clirlanBl 

many  as  four-fifths  of  those  of  later  discovery,  are  of  this  tj-pe.  Lonpr 
life  is  compatible  n-ith  pulmonary  stenosis  than  with  any  othor  conRcnilal 
hoiirt  lesion.  It  is  true  that  life  is  sustained  by  the  compensatory  influence 
of  other  lesions  which  t:vkc  care  of  the  blood-supply  to  tlie  lunp".  Thus  in 
niscs  of  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  the 
lung  receives  its  blood  supply  in  part  from  the  aorta;  ami  in  the  event  of 
an  open  septum  the  blood  which  cannot  flow  throufch  the  narrowed  puUno- 
n:ir>'  orifice  p.xsses  into  the  left  ventriric  and  thence  into  the  aortii.  Com- 
plete atn-sia  of  the  artery  is  mre.    The  stenosis  miiy  be  situated  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  vessel,  or  beyond  it  in  the  conus  arteriosus,  or  outside  of  this 
in  the  pulmonary  stem. 

Symptoms. — ^A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  in  the  pulmonic  area  and  the 
pulmonic  second  sound  is  weakened  or  absent.  The  first  sound  is  indis- 
tinct. If  the  stenosis  is  marked,  the  murmur  may  be  wantii^.  If  there 
is  a  coincident  defect  of  the  septum  the  blood  Sows  from  the  right  to  the 
left  ventricle  and  thence  into  the  aorta,  and  thus  the  murmur  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  aorta  and  the  carotids.  If  the  pulmonary  stenosis  is  com- 
bined with  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  the  second  pulmonic  sound  may 
be  accentuated  while  the  remaining  sign  of  the  open  ductus,  a  purring  mur- 
mur markedly  tmnsmitted  to  the  carotids,  is  present.  In  the  course  of 
some  years  a  considerable  dilatation  aiid  hypertn^hy  of  the  right  ventricle 
may  develop. 

Generally  there  is  marked  cyanosis,  increasii^  whenever  the  child  cries. 
The  patient  may  become  a  very  dark  blue  indeed.  The  cyanosis  is  often 
noticed  immediately  after  birth.  In  time,  an  extreme  degree  of  the  drum- 
stick fingers  develops.  The  general  health  is  disturbed  by  dyspnoea,  by  a 
tendency  to  pulmonary  catarrh,  to  fainting  spells,  choking,  and  dizziness. 
Death  often  results  from  respiratory  disease,  associated  with  edema,  with 
special  liability  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

4.  AORTIC  STENOSIS 

Aortic  stenosis  is  much  less  conmion  than  either  of  the  three  lesions 
already  reviewed.  The  constriction  occurs  near  the  mouth  of  the  vessel 
and  gives  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acquired  aortic  stenosis.  If  the 
construction  is  of  very  marked  degree  the  patient  seldom  Uves  longer  than 
a  few  weeks  and  during  this  period  is  simply  kept  alive  by  the  Qow  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  patent  ductus  arteriosus. 

Stenosis  of  the  isthmus,  in  which  a  constriction  occurs  in  the  region  of 
the  opening  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta  (isthmus  aortee,  Fig. 
108),  is  a  matter  of  more  important  study,  because  it  ia  compatible  with 
long  life.  This  stenosis  is  hardly  ever  extreme  and  is  readily  compensated 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in  association  with  which,  unlike  pulmonary 
stenosis,  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.  Later  in 
life  a  characteristic  collateral  circulation  is  established.  In  its  develop- 
ment the  internal  mammsiry  artery,  the  intercostals  and  other  vessels  are 
markedly  enlarged,  in  order  to  supply  this  region  normally  receiving  its 
-blood  from  arteries  arising  below  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  These  enlarged 
vessels  become  palpable  and  visible.  In  comparison  with  the  greatly  con- 
gested carotids  and  the  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  those  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  poorly  filled. 

5.  TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  GREAT  VESSEI^ 
This  anomaly  is  rare.    In  this  event  the  aorta  arises  from  the  right  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  left  ventricle.    Its  chief  symptoms  are  the 
absence  of  murmurs,  a  high  grade  cyanosis,  and  an  accentuation  of  the 
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pulmonic  second  sound.  Life  is  sustained  only  through  the  agency  of  asso- 
ciated defects  of  the  interventricular  septum.  The  author  has  seen  a 
case  of  transposition,  with  defect  of  the  septum,  which  reached  the  age  of 
five  years. 

Among  other  congenital  heart  lesions,  tricuspid  stenosis  should  be  men- 
tioned. Mitral  lesions  in  combination  with  other  anomalies  of  the  heart 
are  not  uncommon.  Occasionally  the  heart  is  found  in  a  mesial  position. 
A  congenital  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  causing  sudden  death 
during  the  first  or  second  year,  and  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
mus, has  been  described  several  times.  The  author  has  seen  rare  instances 
of  idiopathic  hypertrophy,  symptomatically  showing  marked  pallor,  attacks 
of  dyspnoea,  a  small  and  very  rapid  pulse,  and  terminating  fatally,  in  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  huge  heart  was  congenital  or  acquired. 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS 

If  acute  endocarditis  is  of  prenatal  origin,  its  results  are  generally  loca- 
lized at  the  junction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  congenital  heart  lesions  depend,  in  part,  upon 
inflammatory  cliangcs  and  that  those  which  are  definitely  known  to  be  due 
to  anomalies  of  development,  tend  in  postnatal  life  to  inflammatory  com- 
plications. Id  the  latter  event,  the  diagnosis,  during  life,  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely made. 

If,  following  the  ordinary  custom,  the  inflammatoiy  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  discussed  as  separate  entities  and  under  the  terms  of  endocardi- 
tis, myocarditis,  and  pericarditis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  actual 
experience  these  distinctive  forms  of  disease  are  more  rare  than  gen- 
eral carditis. 

Etiology  and  Occurrence. — ^The  acquired  form  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  very  rare  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  After  this  age  it  becomes  more 
common  and  has  its  maximal  frequency  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year.  In  fact,  throc^ourths  of  all  cases  in  j-outh  may  be  traced  to  acute 
riieumatism,  while  in  adults  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  numbet 
are  attributftbic  to  this  infection.  The  infrequcncy  of  the  disease  before 
the  fifth  j-ear  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  rhcumatiam  itself  is  uncommon 
before  that  time.  But  very  few  children  who  are  affected  by  rheumatism 
and  chorea,  coincidently  or  successively,  escape  endocarditis  entirely. 
Those  who  suffer  from  chorea  alone  apparently  stand  a  bettor  chance  of 
avoidinx  the  heart  complication  (Weill). 

Next  to  rheumatism  and  chorea,  scarlet  fever  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  the  endocarditis.  This,  contrary'  to  the  reports  of  Pospischill,  eoems  to 
Iw  quit^  dofinitelj'  establirshe*!.  All  the  other  conlatdo'is  disciuiea are  occ^ 
sionally  citu.«ative  and,  amon^  them,  diphthona,  angina,  tuberculosis  and 
erythema  nodosum  should  ])c  especially  mentioned. 

Attention  shodld  be  called  to  the  fact  that  rheumatism,  in  childhood, 
even  thouj^h  it  Iw  ever  so  mild  and  clinically  not  well  defined,  tends  to 
endocarditis  much  more  n-iidily  than  it  does  in  the  adult.  Accordingly, 
endocarditis  is  almost  alwa\'s  secondary.    A  seemingly  primary  attack  ia 
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generally  traceable  to  rheumatism  or  tuberculosis.  Various  micro-organ- 
isms must  be  considered  in  its  etiology.  The  most  common  is  the  streptococ- 
cus. In  some  insidious  cases  the  streptococcus  viridans  bos  been  found 
(Sehottmuller).  Next  in  frequency  are  the  staphylococci  and  the  pneumo- 
coccua ;  then  the  typhoid  and  colon  bacilli  -^  and  occasionally  the  gonococcus. 
The  organism  responsible  for  rheumatism  is  still  unknown. 

The  pathologic  anatomy  of  endocarditis  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  in  the  adult.  The  changes  in  the  valves  are  in  the  nature  of  fibrinous 
varicosities,  leading  either  to  constriction  or  ulceration.  In  the  child, 
slight  structural  changes  may  be  entirely  repaired  while  the  ulcerated  fonn 
is  very  rare. 

Symptoms. — 'If  endocarditis  does  not  develop  durii^  or  following  a 
reci^Emzcd  disease,  it  is  often  the  first  manifestation  of  acute  rheumatism 
which  has  been  ushei-ed  in  often  by  an  unobeerved  angina.  If  the  initial 
causative  disease  does  not  obscure  the  characteristic  picture  of  acute  endo- 
carditis, Ustlessncss,  pallor,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite  appear  at  its  onset. 
Usually  an  irregular,  often  remittent  fever  develops,  which  does  not  range 
very  high  and  may  sometimes  be  so  slight  that  it  is  discovered  only  upon 
repeated  use  of  the  thennometer.  Slight  subfebrile  temperatures,  contin- 
uing for  weeks  after  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever,  are  not  infrequently 
seen.  When  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  this  temperature  disappears,  only 
to  reappear  when  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  bed.  In  this  condition,  all  the 
signs  of  endocarditis,  that  is  of  a  valvular  lesion,  very  gradually  develop. 

In  the  child  the  mitral  valve  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  affected  and 
initially  its  aortic  flap.  At  the  onset  the  first  sound  is  diminished  at  the 
apex.  Soon  it  becomes  indistinct  and  is  replaced  later  by  a  murmur.  This 
is  either  of  a  blowing  character,  or  of  sighing,  soft  quality  and  sometimes 
is  transmitted  to  the  pulmonary  and,  leas  frequently,  to  the  aortic  area. 
The  wonderful  reserve  power  of  the  child's  heart  often  makes  it  possible 
for  the  left  heart  alone  to  compensate  the  lesion  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
there  is  no  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  accentuation  of  the 
pulmonic  second  sound  may  not  be  noted  for  a  long  period. 

The  aortic  valve  is  affected  much  less  frequently,  and  secondarily  to 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  mitral.  This  happens  very  commonly  in 
endocarditis  of  long  standing  and  with  repeated  attacks  of  fever.  With 
this  extension,  a  systolic  murmur  is  at  first  heard  in  the  aorta.  A  diastolic 
sound  appears  later  when  contractions  have  formed. 

Tuley  nnd  Moore  report  a  caseof  congenital  endocarditis  inaboy  of  ISyearsoCage. 
with  a  patent  foramen  ovale,  where  the  pulmonary  orifice  was  almost  obLt«rsted  by 
pendulous  vegetatioos  and  wart-like  groiv-tfas.  Only  three  similar  cases  are  recorded  in 
2400  medical  admissions,  with  only  .01  per  cent,  of  1050  cases  of  valvular  involvement 
showing  only  the  pulmonary  valve  involved.    Very  few  are  diagnosed  during  life. 

Percussion  may  show  normal  cardiac  dulness  for  a  long  time  and 
even  the  Roentgen  ray  may  not  show  any  enlargement.  Its  absence  b  to 
be  explained  by  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  child's  heart,  which  shows  a 

agent  especially  during  pondemica   (Maltoch 
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large  measure  of  reserve  strength  and  undeigoes  dilatation  and  hypertro- 
pliy  at  a  much  later  period  than  in  the  adult. 

The  pulse  is  always  rapid,  but  cifcnmonly  shows  none  of  the  irregubrity 
which  usually  indicates  myocardial  disease.  In  infancy  the  customary 
picture  varies  so  markedly  (Lemppr^nkelstein),  that  a  diagnosis  is  hardly 
ever  made — a  failure  the  more  likely  because  the  disease  is  extremely  rare 
at  this  age.  At  this  early  period  the  chief  causative  factor  is  usually  sepeis, 
quite  often  arising  from  an  unimportant  rhinitis.  The  local  symptoms 
often  fail  the  diagnostician  in  these  cases,  since  no  murmur  is  audible 
throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  enlargement  is  observed  only 
a  little  while  before  death. 

Following  the  febrile  onset,  great  pallor  develops  which  may  pass  into 
cyanosis.  From  time  to  time,  in  fact,  serious  attacks  of  cyanosis  appear. 
The  respiration  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  and  deep,  without  any  evi- 
dent cause  in  the  lung  itself.  Clinically,  the  disease-picture  resembles  that 
of  miliary  tuberculosis  very  closely  and  the  diSerentiation  is  difficult. 
Most  cases  occmring  in  infancy  are  fatal  within  a  few  weeks. 

Its  course  is  variable.  Save  in  infancy,  the  disease  terminates  fatally 
only  if  it  takes  on  an  ulcerative  forpi,  or  if  it  is  complicated  with  pericar- 
ditis or  myocarditis,  and  particularly  with  the  former.  Usually  a  chronic 
valvular  lesion  results.  Differences  of  opinion  still  obtain  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  complete  recovery  with  full  restitution  of  the  injured  valves  to  their 
normal  state.  With  other  authors,  the  writer  is  fully  convinced  that  he  has 
often  seen  recovery  from  mitral  endocarditis.  In  such  an  event,  the  mur- 
mur gradually  disappears  after  some  weeks.  There  is,  then,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  muscular  insufHciency  always  ensues  in  these  cases.  Of  course, 
with  recovery  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  true  endocarditis. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  much  less  common  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult.  This  is  a  really  surprising  fact,  because  sepsis  is  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  early  years  of  life.  It  is  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  integrity 
and  good  nutrition  of  the  endocardium.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  seem 
sometimes  to  be  of  primary  origin  and  again  it  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of 
simple  valvular  lesions  or  in  combination  with  septic  disease  of  the  mouth 
or  bladder.  Its  clinical  picture,  strongly  resembling  typhoid  or  general 
sepsis,  is  sharply  defined.  The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  restlessness,  chills, 
and  irregular  temperature,  followed  by  delirium  and  other  grave  cerebral 
symptoms.  The  picture  is  not  completed,  however,  until  hemorrhagic  and 
purulent  emboli  in  the  skin  reveal  its  true  septic  character.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  greatly  accelerated  pulse  and  a  slight  cyanosis,  the  heart  signs 
may  be  negative  in  its  early  or  even  later  hiator>'.  Occasionally,  the  pres- 
ence of  murmurs  and  of  acut<e  dilatation  announces  the  correct  diagnosis. 
Death  results  in  from  one  to  tiiree  weeks. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis  offers  many  difficulties.  First  of 
all,  the  numerous  accidental  and  muscular  murmurs  that  occur  in  febrile 
diseases  must  be  excluded.  If  careful  daily  examination  shows  a  gradually 
increasing  and  persisting  murmur,  constant  in  character,  appearit^  in  the 
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courae  of  some  other  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  may  be  accepted. 
The  differentiation  from  pericardial  sounds  is  made  as  it  is  in  the  adult. 

The  very  small,  delicate  nodules,  which  are  frequently  found  at  the 
free  edge  of  the  venous  valves  in  children  during  the  first  years  of  life,  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  exudates.  These  Albini's  nodules  may  be 
very  numerous.  Formerly,  they  were  erroneously  described  as  inflam- 
matory processes  in  autopsies  following  deaths  from  diphtheria.  In  the 
new-bom,  discrete,  dark  violet  hematomata,  of  pinhead  size,  are  quite 
commonly  found  on  the  valves.  They  represent  capillary  ectasias  and 
disappear  as  the  valves  become  more  vascular.  They  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance whatever. 

The  prognosis  is  clear  in  the  L'ght  of  the  facta  already  cited.  Prophy- 
laxis must  be  directed  against  angina,  among  other  things,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  even  the  mildest  and  seemingly  unimportant  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  receive  a  thorough  course  of  salicylates. 

Treatment. — In  the  matter  of  therapy  it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  course 
of  salicylates  in  any  case  where  rheumatic  symptoms  exist  or  appear  (sec 
Acute  Rheumatism).  As  long  as  the  heart  is  normal  this  therapy  can  cer- 
tainty do  no  harm  and  may  protect  the  .heart.  As  soon  as  acute  endocar- 
ditis is  suspected,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  and  treated  in  every  way 
as  though  the  disease  were  actually  established.  The  child  should  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  motion.  He  should  not  be 
permitted  to  sit  up  even  to  take  food.  With  fever  and  greatly  accelerated 
heart  action  it  is  customary  to  apply  an  ice-bag.  The  author  has  never 
been  convinced,  however,  of  its  usefulness,  unless  it  be  that,  at  times,  it 
enables  the  child  to  be  still  for  a  longer  period.  With  the  infant,  and  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  no  fever,  it  should  certainly  be  omitted.  Tepid 
baths  carefully  given  are  to  be  preferred.  If  there  is  great  restlessness  and 
a  sense  of  fear,  codein  and,  in  older  children,  morphin,  give  required  rest 
and  beneficial  sleep.  Ordinary  cases  will  usually  do  without  ca^iac  stim- 
ulants, such  as  digitalis,  etc.,  although  they  must  sometimes  be  consid- 
ered. In  severe  cases  such  stimulants  as  camphor  and  caffein  cannot  be 
avoided  (see  page  416), 

The  food  should  be  fluid,  or  semiSuid  in  character,  consisting  chiefly  of 
milk,  soups,  thin  flour  puddings,  fruit  juices,  mashed  potato  and  soft  stewed 
apples.    Coffee,  tea  and  alcohol  should  not  be  used. 

CHRONIC  ENDOCARDITIS  AND  ACQUIRED  VALVULAR 
LESIONS 

Valvular  lesions  are  almost  always  the  results  of  acutp  endocarditis 
and,  therefore,  indirectly  of  infectious  diseases.  The  exact  terminus  of  an 
acute  endocarditis  is  hardly  ever  determined  clinically.  The  possibility  of 
its  transition  into  an  insidious  chronic  endocarditis  is  always  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

According  to  a  number  of  authors  the  primary  chronic  endocarditis  of 
tuberculo^,  developing  at  puberty,  usually  produces  a  pure  mitral  steno- 
sis.   In  childhood  arteriosclenHts,  as  a  cause  of  heart  lesions,  is  a  negligi- 
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ble  matter.  By  far  the  most  common  cause  is  acute  rheumatism;  the  endo- 
carditis associated  with  it,  preceding  the  reci^^tion  of  a  valvular  lesion, 
often  runs  its  course  unnoticed. 

Valvular  lesions  occur  almost  without  exception,  only  after  the  fifth 
year.  The  very  occasional  departure  from  this  rule  is  noted  between  the 
second  and  fourth  years. 

The  Clinical  Picture. — Mitral  lesions  arc  by  far  the  most  common  in 
childhood,  exceeding  aortic  disease  fifteen  or  twenty  fold.  Aortic  lesions 
seldom  appear  until  puberty.  The  clinical  picture  is  Rovcmed,  therefore, 
in  large  part  by  these  mitral  lesions  and  of  these  mitral  insufficiency  is  much 
the  more  prominent.  A  pure  mitral  stenosis  is  found  but  rarely  and  then 
only  in  older  children. 

It  is  a  quite  characteristic  fact  that  many  heart  lesions  remain  wholly 
latent  for  years  and  often  only  manifest  themselves  toward  puberty.  This 
is  true  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases  observed.  The  physician  discovers 
the  condition  quite  accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  general  examination. 
The  parents  have  not  suspected  any  trouble  with  the  child's  heart  or  even 
that  he  is  not  so  strong  and  healthy  as  other  children.  He  has  attended 
school  andengaged  in  gj-mnastics,  niarchingand other  exercises.  Frequently, 
however,  the  patient  is  found  to  be  a  little  irritable;  he  tires  easily,  is 
pale,  and  now  and  then  complains  of  headache  and  has  frequent  epis- 
taxis.  Seldom  is  his  physical  development  delay^  and  this  generally 
in  the  rare  event  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Upon  examination  a  distinctly  visible  and  palpable  apexbeatisobeerved. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  patient  himself  does  not  notice  the  forcible  beat 
and  that  the  young  child  hardly  ever  complains  of  palpitation.  If  the  con- 
dition has  existed  for  a  long  time  bulging  of  the  thorax  in  the  cardiac  region 
may  be  observed,  particularly  in  the  very  young  patient  or  in  initially 
severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Many  cases,  however,  show  no  deformity 
whatever.  Percu.ssion  may  reveal,  for  years,  a  quite  normal  relationship 
and  at  the  most  only  a  plight  enlat^^ement  of  the  heart  dulness  to  the  left, 
as  a  result  of  a  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  which  has  occurred  early  and 
completely  compensates  tlie  lesion  for  a  long  period.  The  nutritive  integ- 
rity of  the  heart  of  the  young  child;  the  abw-nee  of  alcoholic  injuries  and 
of  arteriosclerosis;  the  low  bloo<l-pressure  and  freedom  from  the  overexer- 
tion, unite  to  make  complete  compensation  possible  for  jTars  and  to  posU 
pone  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  or  6>'8t''mic  circulation. 

The  murmurs  are  at  limes  distinct  or  may  be  rough  and  sharp.  They 
are  heard  not  only  in  the  unual  areas  but  always,  in  tho  very  young  and  gen- 
erally in  oilier  children,  over  the  back  between  the  scapula  and  particularly 
at  its  angle.  In  mitral  Ic-iions  the  sound  is  lower  and  in  aortic  cases  higher 
than  ordinary. 

When  tho  lesion  is  no  longer  compensated,  evidences  of  congestion  in 
the  pulmonary  and  s>-stemic  circuits  soon  appear.  Knlargement  of  the 
liver,  cyanosis,  bronchitis,  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  veins,  a  true  venous 
pulsation  due  to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  effusion  into 
the  various  body  cavities,  and  edema  arc  the  chief  results.    The  heart  is 
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notably  dilated,  especially  upon  the  right  side,  so  that  upon  first  examma- 
tioQ  one  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a  pericardial  exudate.  At  first  the 
pulse  is  but  rarely  arhythtnic  and,  even  later,  if  the  myocardium  is  not 
affected  arhythmia  may  not  appear. 

The  symptoms  of  the  various  valvular  leiiiions  are  generally  similar  to 
those  that  are  seen  in  the  adult  and  only  a  few  points  require  mention. 

Mitral  in3uf!lciency  is  by  far  the  most  conrnion  of  these  lesions  and  fre- 
quently occurs  independently.  The  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  and  a  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  may  be  abi<ent  for  a  long  time. 

Mitral  stenosis  generally  follows  upon  mitral  insufficiency  after  it  has 
existed  for  some  yoars.  In  these  casog  it  is  often  found  that  the  original 
systolic  murmur  has  disappeared,  being  entirely  replaced  by  a  diastolic 
murmur  with  fremitus.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  true  primary  stenosis 
develop  until  puberty.  As  in  the  aduit  the  murmur  may  be  audible  only 
after  exertion. 

On  the  aortic  side,  insufficiency  and  stenosis  are  usually  coincident. 
Tlte  valve  is  rarely  affected  until  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  year.  This  form 
of  disease  is  often  of  severe  degree  and  dangerous.  It  may  terminate  in 
sudden  death. 

Tricuspid  insuffidenqf  is  seen  in  association  with  severe  mitral  lesions 
in  which  compensation  has  failed,  causing  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Course. — From  the  writer's  personal  observation,  in  harmony  with  the 
reports  of  many  recognized  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that  in  acquired 
valvular  lesions,  and  especially  in  the  slight  mitral  insufficiency  of  child- 
hood, there  is  the  possibility  of  complete  restitution.  This  remains  true 
even  in  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  very  well  established  (see  page  391) ; 
and  when  only,  such  cases  are  considered  where  a  murmur  has  appeared 
very  gradually,  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism,  snd  has  remained 
unchanged  for  months  or  even  for  a  year  or  two,  it  has  been  known  to  dis- 
appear gradually  and  spontaneously.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  the  lesion 
once  developed  remains,  even  though  it  may  be  fully  compensated  and 
may  create  no  symptoms  tor  many  years  and  usually  not  until  puberty,  or 
even  later.  Often,  however,  serious  disturbances  arise,  after  many  years 
of  undisturbed  well-being.  These  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  weakening 
of  the  heart  muscle  itself,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  heart  cannot  respond  to 
increased  demands  made  upon  it,  or  to  an  aggravation  of  the  heart  lesion 
incident  to  renewed  attacks  of  endocarditis. 

Frequently  the  disease  proves  fatal  within  a  few  months  or  years.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  preexisting  heart  lesion  is  hardly  ever  responsible 
for  the  calamity,  the  cause  of  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a  supervening 
and  often  oblit^rative  pericarditis,  with  an  associated  myocarditis. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  valvular  lesions  are  compensated  more 
fully  and  for  a  longer  time  in  children  than  in  adults.  When,  however,  evi- 
dence of  compensatory  failure  once  appears  the  condition  is  always  a  serious 
one  and  death  results  more  speedily  than  in  older  persons.  Sometimes  the 
dilatatiOD  ot  the  heart  and  the  congestion  of  the  liver  are  eaormous. 
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Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  valvular  lesions  is  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  adult,  excepting  for  the  fact  that  recognition  of  mitnU 
insufficiency,  difficult  in  older  persons,  offers  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
child.  Accidental  systolic  murmurs  (see  page  390),  occur  so  commonly 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  that  we  can  bajidly  be  careful  enough 
in  making  a  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency  where  the  classical  symptoms 
are  not  distinct  and  when  the  murmur  is  not  loud  and  rough.  Since  in  the 
mitral  insufficiency  of  childhood  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound  and  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  may  appear  very  late 
and,  furthermore,  since  recovery  is  possible,  the  diagnosis  becomes  all  the 
more  difficult. 

Next  to  a  continuing  systolic  murmur  in  the  mitral  area,  the  lift  and 
the  resistant  quaUty  of  the  apical  impulse,  unchanged  with  the  changinB; 
position  of  the  body,  and  indicating  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
to  be  considered  a  symptom  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  attention  of 
the  reader  has  already  been  called  to  the  simOarity  of  the  symptoms  of 
mitral  insufficiency  and  those  of  a  congenitally  open  septum  (see  page  396). 
In  anemic  school  children,  the  absolute  cardiac  dulncss  b  often  enlarged; 
and  the  coincidence  of  anemic  murmur  may  easily  lead  to  the  mistaken 
diagnosis  of  an  organic  lesion  if  one  does  not  realize  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  absolute  duloess,  with  unchanged  relative  dulnesa,  may  be  due  to 
a  diminished  expansion  of  the  borders  of  the  lung. 

The  prognosis  is  already  clear.  Prophylaxis  should  consist,  first  of  alt, 
in  the  avoidance  of  attacks  of  angina  or  acute  rheumatism,  by  the  obser^-- 
ance  of  a  general  hygiene  and  especially  by  careful  conservation  of  the 
heart.  The  very  mildest  case  of  rheumatism  should  be  carefully  treated 
by  rest  in  bed  and  the  use  of  salicylates. 

Treatment, — An  existing  heart  lesion  which  is  fully  compensated  re- 
quires no  treatment.  If  the  phj-sician  accidentally  discovers  such  a  lesion 
he  should  inform  the  parents,  without  directing  the  child's  attention  to  its 
presence.  It  is  not  necessarj-  to  change  the  patient's  mode  of  life.  Se\-ere 
physical  exercise,  and  especially  bicycle  riding,  which  is  apt  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  heart,  must  be  forbidden.  Alcohol,  coffee,  and 
tea,  all  injurious  stimulants,  must  be  a%'oided.  The  patient  should  not 
select  any  means  of  livelihood  which  requires  strenuous  exertion.  Con- 
sidering the  tendency  of  rheumatism  and  endocarditis  to  recur,  all  expo- 
sure to  cold  is  to  be  safeguarded.  Gentle  measures  tending  to  increase  the 
patient's  resistance,  and  the  use  of  woolen  underclothing  in  the  cold  season 
are  to  be  recommen<lcd.  Country  life  may  serve  to  strengthen  the  child; 
a  benefit  to  l>e  gained  equally,  in  the  author's  estimation,  for  those  whose 
compen-sation  is  complete,  from  a  long  sojourn  in  the  mountains,  provided 
that  strenuous  hill-climbing  is  avoi(ie<i. 

When  compensation  begins  to  fail,  long  periods  of  ro,st  in  bed,  with  car- 
bon dioxide  baths,  tak<?n  either  at  home  or  at  some  resort,  may  ix  trieii. 
During  the  rest  treatment,  aspecialdietary  consisting  largely  or  exclusively 
of  milk  may  be  continued  for  seven  or  eight  days  with  good  residts.  If 
despite  thc'^j  methods  there  is  continued  failure  or  a  want  of  full  compen- 
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sation  a  systematic  course  of  treatment  with  digitalis  should  do  longer  be 
delayed  (see  page  416).  This  drug  and  such  similar  remedies  as  camphor, 
caffein,  morphin,  etc.,  may  be  employed  as  they  arc  in  the  adult. 

ACUTE  PERICARDITIS 

Etiology  and  Occurrence. — Mild  cases  of  pericarditis,  in  the  form  of 
slight  exudates  or  small  fibrinous  placques,  are  very  conunonly  found  at 
autopsy  following  deaths  due  to  the  various  infectious  diseases  of  child- 
hood. More  intensive  forms  of  pericarditis,  of  larger  clinical  interest,  are 
also  seen  at  this  age.  In  the  new-bom  and  in  young  infants  purulent  peri- 
cardial exudates  occur  in  the  course  of  sepsis.  These  are  commonly  of 
streptococcic,  and  rarely  of  gonococcic  origin.  Even  at  a  later  period,  as 
late,  indeed,  as  the  iifth  to  the  seventh  year,  purulent  exudates  of  the  peri- 
cardium are  quite  usual,  but  they  generally  arise  from  inflamm'atory  process 
of  pneumococcic  type  in  the  neighboring  lung  tissue  or  pleura.  Exten- 
sion from  peritoneal  infections  Is  less  frequent.  After  the  sixth  to  the  eighth 
year,  serous  pericardial  exudates  become  more  and  more  common.  These 
are  due  to  rheiunatiam  or  tuberculosis,  and  undergoing  resorption  show  a 
great  tendency  to  obliteration  of  the  pericardium.  In  rheumatism  marked 
involvement  of  the  pericardium  usually  occurs  subsequent,  oidy,  to  repeated 
cardial  attacks.  Accordingly  in  the  child,  both  in  type  and  origin,  pericar- 
ditis presents  a  parallel  to  pleurisy. 

Further  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  every  age  the  several  infectious 
diseases,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  etc.,  not  infrequently  cause  peri- 
carditta  which,  in  its  lesser  degree,  is  often  unrecognized  and  in  more  severe 
forme  may  develop  purulent  exudate?,  etc. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — An  exudate  due  to  the  streptococcus  is  usually 
of  a  Bcropurulent  character.  In  pneumococcic  infection,  the  exudate  is 
less  abundant,  but  both  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  apt  to  be  covered 
with  thick,  ragged,  fibrinous  masses.  In  the  tubereulous  form  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  exudate,  but  comparatively  few  tubercles.  The  heart 
muscle  is  often  enormously  hypcrtrophied  and  dilated,  a  condition,  however, 
usually  resultant  from  rheumatism  and  due,  in  part,  to  valvular  lesions. 

Symptoms. — ^Acute  pericarditis  readily  escapes  notice  when  it  is  co- 
incident with  any  serious  primary  disease;  which,  a^ravated  by  the  per- 
icarditis, may  even  cause  death  without  the  rec<^nition  of  the  pericardial 
condition.  It  may  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  in  sepsis  or  other 
serious  infection,  pericarditis  may  often  go  unobserved.  It  is  equally  true 
that  in  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  the  area  of  dulncss  incident  to  the  primary 
disease  covers  that  which  may  be  due  to  pericarditis.  Such  a  complication 
of  pneumonia,  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  early  years,  is  more  often 
announced  by  the  sudden  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
remarkably  sudden  failure  of  the  pulse  than  by  any  physical  signs. 

In  cases  of  purulent  pericarditis  alone  making  up  the  clinical  picture, 
fever,  restlessness,  a  sense  of  thoracic  pressure,  dyspnoea  with  very  rapid 
respiration,  a  small  and  very  frequent  pulse,  an  anxious  countenance,  a 
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marked  pallor  with  ashen  color  and,  later,  cyanosis  occur.  As  in  other 
forms  of  pericarditis  sudden  death  may  result. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  the  picture  of  pericarditis  is  relatively  clear.  In 
the  rtieumatism  of  children,  pericarditis  is  more  fiequently  of  early  appear- 
ance than  it  is  in  the  adult.  Such  general  symptoms  as  fever,  restlesHncas, 
headache  and  anorexia  are  first  observed.  In  the  course  of  several  days,  a 
dight  friction  sound  may  be  discovered,  perhaps,  over  the  preoordium.  It 
is  very  soft  and  may  resemble  an  endocarflial  murmur,  but  is  of  changeable 
quality;  it  is  not  transmitted  and  occasionally  increases  under  the  proasuro 
made  by  the  stethoscope.  In  contrast  to  an  endocardial  murmur,  it  is 
(tenerally  heard  over  the  base.  Simultaneously,  or  a  little  later,  the  respira- 
tion increases  in  frequency  and  becomes  dj-spnceic  and  sighing.  The  pulae 
iron's  small  and  frequent.  Increasing  pallor  and  rostlcssneas  oinpliasise 
the  seriousness  of  the  disease-picture,  although  complaint  of  thoracic  or 
precordial  preaauro  may  still  be  lacking.  Careful  examination,  however, 
reveals  an  increase  of  cardiac  <lulness  in  tj-pical  form,  extending;  well  bcj'oad 
the  apex  to  the  loft,  peaking  the  area  at  the  base  and,  a  peculiar  ciiaraet«r- 
istic,  nidening  well  to  the  right  and  tilling  the  cardiohepatic  angle,  a  result 
not  observed  in  simple  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  development 
of  distinct  dniness  in  Traube's  space,  below  the  apical  impuUe,  when  there 
are  no  indications  of  pleuritic  effusion,  is  an  extremely  important  point. 
Frequently  friction  sounds  are  heard  in  the  precordial  region  when  the 
exudate  is  large.  Tliis  U  readily  explainetl  by  the  fact  that  the  abundant 
exudate  forces  the  heart,  which  cannot  be  pushed  backward,  ^;ainst  the 
anterior  thoracic  wall.  The  greater  part  of  the  fluid  gathers  below,  to  the 
left,  and  to  the  right  of  the  heart.  If  the  exudate  is  ver>'  large,  the  left  lung 
is  comprcfisetl — a  result  which  is  indicated  by  dulness  posteriorly  and  infe- 
riorly,  and  by  diminished  breathing  sounds,  or  bronchial  breathing.  These 
pseudopneumonic  and  pseudopleurit  ic  manifestations  are  quite  common. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  pleural  effusion  develops  prior  to,  or 
coincidently  with,  or  sub-sequent  to,  a  pericardial  exudate.  This  may 
occur  in  the  right,  or  the  left,  or  in  both  pleural  cavities;  and  if  it  is  of  early 
occiuTonce  it  may  mask  the  evidences  of  pericarditis.  The  concealment 
is  most  apt  to  occur  if  the  pleural  effusion  is  on  the  left  side.  The  apical 
impulse  will  often  be  felt  longer  than  might  Iw  supposed.  If  the  exudate 
is  lan(o  a  general  undulation  of  the  entire  precordid  region  may  be  observed. 
Under  the.so  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  young  children,  this  entire 
area  may  bulge  if  tlio  condition  ha.s  existed  for  a  long  perioil.  The  left  half 
of  the  thorax  lags  in  inspiration.  A  hirge  exudate  makes  the  work  of  the 
heart  more  dilhcutt ,  especially  in  diastole.  Such  an  excessive  effusion  occurs 
almost  wholly  in  tuberculous  cases  and  quite  rarely  in  the  rheumatic  form. 

The  puW  in  this  condition  may  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  may 
reach  a  fn-quency  of  IGO  to  200.  The  congestion  may  cause  inrreaanft 
cyanosis,  a  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  an  enlargement  of  the  liver 
which  may  be  painful  on  pressure,  and,  occa=ionally.  a  general  edema.  In 
favorable  rases  the  whole  condition  improves  with  the  n-sorption  of  the 
exudate.    If  this  does  not  ensue,  the  dyspntea  and  the  presfuro  s>inpt^)ma 
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incre&Be  and  death  cornea  with  heart  failure  and  collapse  after  many  days 
or  weeks  of  suffering.    Sometimes  death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

The  severity  of  the  disease  is  often  increased  by  a  coincident  rheumatic 
endocarditis.  Even  when  the  exudate  is  resorbed  recovery  is  not  neces- 
sarily assured.  Quite  often,  and  decidedly  more  often  than  in  the  adult, 
the  disease  results  in  morp  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  pericardial 
sac,  which  bars  the  possibility  of  convalescence  and  results  in  a  long,  tedious 
illness  and  ultimately  in  death  (see  below). 

Tuberculous  pericarditis  pursues  a  course  quite  similar  to  that  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  excepting  that  it  is  much  more  insidious  and  hence  of  more 
gradual  onset.  It  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  massive 
exudate,  generally  of  a  serous  character.  The  disease  commonly  extends 
to  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  simultaneously.  It  often  arises  from 
so  small  a  focus  in  the  limg  or  the  bronchial  nodes  that  it  appears  to  be  pri- 
mary in  the  serous  membranes. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  same  symptoms  as  in  the 
adult.  These  consist  of  the  lai^  triangular  area  of  cardiac  dulness;  the 
disappearance  of  the  angle  of  resonance  between  the  liver  and  the  heart; 
and  the  filling  in  of  Traube's  space  beneath  the  heart.  The  progressive 
increase  of  the  area  of  dulness  is  especially  characteristic,  aa  is  aLw  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  absolute  to  the  relative  dulness.  In  a  word,  the 
absolute  dulness  enlarges  more  i-apidly  than  the  relative. 

Occasionally  in  young  children,  when  the  exudate  is  small,  a  diagnosis 
is  very  hard  to  make.  A  fibrino-purulent  pericarditis,  associated  with  pleur- 
isy and  pneumonia,  often  defies  demonstration.  Roentgen  examination 
is  very  conclusive  in  exudative  pericarditis,  showing  a  markedly  enlarged, 
non-pulsating  silhouette,  with  disappearance  of  the  cardiohepatic  angle. 
By  means  of  the  X-ray  it  is  also  possible  to  distinguish  the  extreme  cardiac 
dilatation  which  may  occur  in  older  children  in  scariet  fever  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases. 

If  the  existence  of  an  exudative  pericarditis  is  definitely  established,  it 
is  rarely  ditHcult  to  determine  whether  the  exudate  is  of  a  serous  or  a  puru- 
lent character,  and  that  even  without  a  blood  examination.  If  pus  bo  pres- 
ent, a  count  will  show  a  distinct  increase  of  leucocytes.  In  early  childhood 
a  serous  exudate  is  hardly  ever  seen,  while  later  this  is  the  predominant 
type  on  account  of  its  usual  rheumatic  or  tuberculous  origin.  At  this  early 
age  the  purulent  forms  are  seen  only  in  severe  cases  of  infectious  or  respira- 
tory disease. 

An  exudative  pericarditis  which  is  apparently  primary  will  prove  actu- 
ally secondary  either  to  rheumatism,  to  tuberculosis,  or  more  rarely  to  neph- 
ritis. If  cndocarditic  murmurs,  with  other  coincident  or  earlier  symptoms 
of  rheumatism,  are  absent,  the  condition  is  usually  tuberculous. 

The  prognosis  of  purulent  pericarditis  is  almost  inevitably  a  hopeless 
one.  In  any  exudative  form  it  is  always  very  serious,  since  the  disease 
frequently  rcsulls  in  immediate  death  or  in  obliteration  of  the  pericardium. 
In  rheumatic  cases  it  may  be  said  that  death  usually  results,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac. 
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Treatmeot — The  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis,  even  in  its  purely 
iibriaous  form,  and  moat  certainly  in  its  exudative  types,  dictates  atwolute 
rest  in  bed.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  its  rheumatic  origin,  the  salicy- 
lates should  he  given  from  the  very  beginning  and  will  prove  as  useful  as 
they  are  in  the  rheumatic  exudate  of  pleurisy.  To  children  of  five  years, 
0.3  gm.  (grs.  v),  of  acetylsalicylate  may  be  given,  three  times  daily;  while 
for  children  of  ten  years,  0.5-0.7  gm.  (grs,  viii-x),  of  acetylsalicylic  acid, 
three  times  a  day,  may  be  substituted.  With  older  children,  an  ice-bag 
may  be  placed  over  the  heart  if  the  fever  is  high.  Often  it  has  a  quieting 
effect,  but  beyond  this  its  value  is  rather  doubtful.  Later,  applications  of 
heat  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  patient's  head  should  be  kept  high.  All  excitement  and  exertion 
are  to  be  avoided.  During  the  acute  stage  the  diet  should  be  h'ght  and 
readily  digested,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk,  gruels,  soups,  toast,  rolls,  eggs, 
apple  sauce,  and  vegetables. 

Cardiac  weakness  and  increasing  congestion  require  heart  stimulants, 
in  the  form  of  digitalis,  caffein,  or  camphor  (see  pa^  416).  Morphin, 
by  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  is  most  serviceable  if  there  is  great  restless- 
ness and  sense  of  thoracic  pressure  and  will  aid,  also,  in  quieting  the  heart. 
Its  use  should  not  be  too  long  delayed.  If  the  pericardia  exudate  is  very 
large,  surgical  interference  must  be  considered.  In  the  event  of  a  piuTilent 
exudate,  probably  the  only  satisfactory  measure  is  resection  of  a  rib  and 
drainage  of  the  pericardium;  but  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  prog- 
nosis it  is  a  measure  to  which  resort  b  very  occaaionaUy  had.  With  mas- 
sive serous  exudates,  however,  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  should  be 
practiced  more  commonly  than  it  is  at  present.  The  extra  mammary  me- 
thod of  Curschmann  seems  to  the  writer  by  far  the  best.  An  exploratory 
puncture  is  first  made  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  least  one  centimeter 
outside  of  the  apical  impulse,  but  in  the  area  of  absolute  dulness.  If  the 
apex  beat  cannot  be  felt,  the  puncture  is  made  just  inside  of  the  outer 
border  of  absolute  dulness,  the  needle  passing  in  a  sagittal  direction  or 
slightly  inclined  toward  the  median  line.  If  the  exudate  is  reached,  a  lai^r 
but  very  sharp  needle  is  inserted  in  the  same  place,  permitting  the  fluid  to 
pass  off  freely  but  as  slowly  as  possible.  The  especially  designed  trocars  of 
Curschmann  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  passage  of  the  needle  through 
the  pericardium  gives  a  sensation  similar  to  that  caused  by  pricking  a  dis- 
tended bladder.  The  drainage  of  the  exudate  occurs  more  readily  if  the 
needle  is  connected  with  a  fine  rubber  tube  filled  with  salt  solution,  with 
the  free  end  extending  below  the  level  of  the  body.  This  procedure  is  simple 
and,  carefully  performed,  is  quite  free  from  danger  and  often  achieves 
wonderful  results  in  lifting  the  load  from  the  compressed  heart.  The  author 
has  removed  by  this  method  500  c.c.  of  fluid  from  the  enormously  enlarged 
pericardial  sac  of  a  six->-ear-old  boy.  In  this  instance  there  could  have 
been  no  possibility  of  confusion  of  the  pericardial  exudate  with  a  coinci- 
dent pleural  exudate,  since  the  latter  was  of  a  different  color. 
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PERICARDIAL  ADHESIONS 

The  terminaticai  of  pericarditis  in  the  complete  obliteratioD  of  both  the 
visceral  and  parietal  laj^ers  of  the  pericardium  deserves  special  mention 
because  it  ia  relatively  conunon  in  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
ten  yeais.  In  these  cases  the  preceding  acute  pericarditis  frequently  goes 
unrecognized  and  the  clinical  picture  is  often  overshadowed  by  symptoms 
other  than  those  which  point  to  the  heart.  Most  of  them  occur  In  the 
course  of  rheumatic  affections.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  both  ven- 
tricles are  so  great  that  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  area  seems  to  be  fully 
explained,  and  a  possible  exudate,  rarely  of  very  great  iiuantity,  easily 
escapes  observation.  Second  to  rheumatism,  tuberculosis  plays  an  impor- 
tant rdlc  in  the  etiology  of  this  condition.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  valves 
are  usually  intact,  the  initial  exudate  is  quite  lai^e,  and  the  resulting  oblit- 
eration of  the  pericardium  is  less  readily  recognized. 

The  patholc^ic  findings  usually  show  a  firm  knitting  tc^ther  and  thick- 
ening of  both  layers  of  the  pericuiiium  throi^hout  its  entire  area  or  over 
a  large  part  of  its  surface.  In  recent  cases,  the  gelatinous  character  of  the 
exudate  b  shown,  occasionally,  in  spots.  If  the  process  is  tuberculous,  tuber- 
cles or  caseatcd  masses  may  be  found  between  the  layers  of  the  pericardium. 
Death,  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  is  usually  a  result  of  obliterative  pericar- 
ditis, so  that  this  is  a  very  common  finding  at  autopsy.  At  times  the  outer 
layer  of  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the  pleura,  the  sternum,  or  the 
mediastinum,  the  whole  being  converted  into  a  dense  cicatricial  mass. 

Symptoms. — Many  cases  are  latent  throughout  their  entire  course  and 
are  discovered  only  at  autopsy.  This  failure  of  diagnosis  occurs  chiefly  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  nature.  In  these  patients  it  is  often  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  symptoms  which  are  consequent  upon  the  existing  heart  lesion 
from  those  which  relate  to  the  pericardial  adhesions.  Valvular  lesions  and 
heart  murmurs  are  almost  always  present;  tc^ether  with  a  marked  and 
often  enormous  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles,  which  press 
against  a  large  area  of  the  thoracic  wall.  A  distinct  impulse  over  the  entire 
cardiac  area  and  a  bulging  of  the  thorax  are  to  be  regarded  as  results  of 
this  hypertrophy.  The  apex  beat  is  generally  definite.  A  systolic  retrac- 
tion of  the  apical  area  is  indicative  of  adhesions  between  the  heart  and  the 
thoracic  wall.  This  is  not  to  be  confused,  however,  with  the  more  common 
systolic  retraction  of  the  intercostal  space  in  the  immediate  region  of  a 
forcible  apex  beat  (Romberg).  The  diastolic  rebound  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  b  pathognomonic,  but  it  may  be  mistaken  readily  for  the  apex  beat. 
It  is  apparent  that  signs  by  which  obhteration  of  the  pericardium  may  be 
recognized  demand  a  very  careful  examination  and,  even  at  that,  di^nosLi 
may  fail  in  the  major  number  of  cases. 

The  general  symptoms  of  extreme  pallor,  superficial  respiration,  thor- 
racic  pressure,  a  small  pulse,  cardiac  h^'pertrophy  and  dilatation,  are  just  as 
ccHnmon  in  endo-  and  myocarditis,,  or  in  cases  of  valvular  lesion,  as  they 
are  in  pericardial  disease.  It  follows  that  obliteration  is  to  be  suspected 
only  when  convalescence  from  pericarditis  does  not  occur.    In  fact,  the 
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child  always  becomes  a  chronic  sufferer.  As  loi^  as  the  patient  is  kept  in 
bed,  hb  condition  remains  fair,  although  the  puke  is  very  small  and  fre- 
quent and  the  respiration  becomes  dyspnceic  upon  the  slightest  exertion. 
But  as  soon  as  the  child  is  permitted  to  get  up,  the  heart  is  found  to  be  insuf- 
ficient in  spite  of  the  enormous  hypertrophy.  The  pericardial  adhesions 
serve  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  normal  heart  action  and  this  obstacle  is  well- 
nigh  insurmountable  when  the  heart  becomes  attached  to  the  sternum,  a 
result  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  hypertrophy.  The  patient  grows  very 
weak,  dyspnceic  and  cyanotic,  and  returns  to  bed  of  his  own  accord.  There- 
after, periods  of  improvement  and  aggravation  alternate;  the  child  feeling 
fairly  well  for  months  at  a  time,or  bcuig  able, perhaps,  to  go  to  school  occa- 
sionally. Generally  speaking,  alike  in  the  rheumatic  and  tuberculous  forms, 
attacks  of  fever,  with  pleural  exudate  and  peritoneal  effusion,  recur  from 
time  to  time.  The  disease  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  aggravated 
and  tenuinates  with  bronchitis  and  edema,  as  the  results  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency, after  months  or  even  years  of  time. 

If  the  physician,  and  especially  one  who  is  inexperienced,  has  not  ob- 
served the  premonitory  sj'mptoms  of  pericarditis,  his  attention  is  often 
diverted  from  the  heart  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  abdominal  symp- 
toms. Of  these  the  most  marked  is  the  noticeable  enlargement  and  indur- 
ation of  the  liver,  which  is  often  tender  to  the  touch.  The  hepatic  border 
may  be  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  below  the  costal  margin.  Since  this 
is  often  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  ascites  one  may  be 
tempted  to  suspect  a  primary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  This  is  a  very  easy 
error  to  fall  into,  particularly -when  percussion  and  auscultation  show  fairly 
normal  heart  outlines,  as  happens  frequently  in  tuberculous  pericarditis. 
The  mistake  may  be  avoided  if  due  attention  is  given  to  the  usually  evident 
cyanosis,  to  the  small  rapid  pulse,  the  dyspncea,  and  the  readily  demon- 
strated pleural  effusion  or  thickening.  Later  on,  in  rheimiatic  cases,  very 
marked  cardiac  changes,  with  a  mitral  murmur,  tricuspid  insufficiency, 
and  dilatation  are  hardly  ever  wanting. 

This  so-called  pericarditic  pseudocirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  probably  to 
be  considered  as  a  s>-mptom  of  congestion,  in  the  causation  of  which  the 
constriction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  rigid  pericardium  plays  a  part. 

This  conception,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  definitely  estab- 
lished, for  the  hvcr  lesion  is  quite  frequently  absent,  while  again  it  may 
occur  independently  of  any  cardiac  affection.  Nevertheless,  exudative  or 
fibrinous  inflammatory  processes  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  adhesions  of  the 
liver  to  its  surroundings,  as  in  tuberculosis,  are  found  relatively  often  in 
relation  to  pericarditis.  A  symptom-complex  due  to  chronic  hyperplastic 
perihepatitis  is  also  occasionally  encountered.  In  many  cases,  and  not 
uncommonly  among  older  children,  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  thero 
is  a  form  of  polyserositis  involving  the  pericardium  and  causing  cirrhotic 
changes  in  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulties  in  diagnosis  of  obliteration  of  the  pericar- 
dium have  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  In  cases  in  which  neither  friction 
sounds  nor  evidence  of  exudate  can  be  made  out,  the  diagnosis  must  often 
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remain  tentative.  Even  at  autopsy  the  tuberculous  nature  of -the  disease 
cannot  always  be  demonstrated. 

In  making  a  differential  diagnosis  true  valvular  lesions,  with  myocar- 
ditis  and  with  indurated  enlargements  of  the  liver  of  varying  etiology,  in 
which  lues  is  to  be  included,  must  be  considered.    ' 

The  prognosis  is  clear.  The  disease  is  fatal,  it  may  be  after  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  of  suffering.  Partial  adhesions  only  are  compatible 
with  long  life  but,  antemortem,  they  arehardly  cverdefinitelydemonstrable. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  is  very  imsatisfactory.  Severid  authors  claim 
to  have  seen  marked  improvement  with  the  use  of  fibrolysin  injections. 
Cardiolysis,  the  operative  measure  designed  by  Brauer,  may  prove  useful 
if  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the  sternum  and  may  be  considered  if  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  unfavorable.  In  the  child,  however, 
the  hope  of  success  is  slight.  Accordingly  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  confine 
oneself  to  the  usual  symptomatic  treatment  of  existing  cardiac  iosufBciency 
{see  page  416).  Digital^  often  entirely  fails  of  results  because  the  myocar- 
dium is  seriously  affected.  Large  pleural  or  peritoneal  effusions  must  be 
tapped.  Rest  and  the  beat  of  care  and  of  food  are,  of  course,  essential.  In 
mUd  cases  carbon  dioxide  baths  may  be  tried. 

MYOCARDITIS  AND  CARDIAC  INSUFFICIENCY 

Acute  myocarditis  often  accompanies  various  infectious  diseases,  espe- 
cially diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  sepsis,  and  occasionally  pertussis,  ty- 
phoid fever,  etc.  In  rheiunatism,  the  disease  often  develops  coincidently 
with  endocarditis,  so  that  the  old  term  carditis  or  pancarditis  is  quite 
appropriate.  But  rarely  is  myocarditis  primary,  and  oven  when  it  ia  appar- 
ently so  it  will  often  be  traced  to  some  general  infection  which  has  failed 
of  earlier  recognition. 

Chronic  myocarditis  is  much  less  frequent  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult ; 
since  arteriosclerosis,  so  commonly  associated  nith  it,  does  not  occur  in  the 
youi^.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  relation  to  the  infectious  diseases;  most 
frequently,  of  course,  accompanying  valvular  lesions  and  less  often  with 
obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

Pathologically  the  heart  muscle  in  acute  myocarditis  is  found  to  be 
indurated  and  of  a  yellow  color  or  streaked  with  yellow.  The  microscopic 
changes  are  often  more  pronounced  than  might  be  expected  from  the  macro- 
scopic findings.  Degenerative  changes  of  the  muscle  fibre,  with  round  cell 
infiltration,  occur.  In  the  chronic  form,  placquos  similar  to  those  occa- 
sionally seen  in  syphilis  and  in  tuberculosis,  may  be  found. 

^'mptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  myocarditis  are  often  verj'  indefi- 
nite and  are  apt  to  be  hidden  by,  and  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
symptoms  of  primary  infectious  disease  with  which  it  is  associated.  Its 
manifestations  are  definite  only  when  they  outlast  the  acute  fever.  Not 
infrequently  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  wholly  latent  and  sudden  car- 
diac death  may  be  the  result. 

The  most  important  indications  are  the  diminution  of  the  heart's  force 
and  the  small,  rapid  pulse.    Bradycardia  is  rare.    The  weak  pulse  of  acute 
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infectious  disease  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  weakness  of  the 
heart  muscle.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  rather  the  result  of  a  toxic  vaso- 
motor injury  and  the  heart  muscle  itself  may  be  entirely  normal.  Pallor, 
restlessness,  dyspncea,  and  even  cyanosis  may  be  caused  by  either' form  of 
disturbance.  TTie  apex  beat  and  the  heart  sounds  are  usually  weakened 
in  myocarditis;  the  second  sound  may  even  disappear;  and  one  or  both 
ventricles  may  become  dilated.  Systolic  murmurs  are  due  to  relative  insuf- 
ficiency. Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of 
resulting  congestion.  Peripheral  edema,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare.  The 
blood-pressure  falls;  the  pulse  often  becomes  irregular,  but  is  seldom  slow. 
Protein  is  frequently  found  in  the  uiine  as  a  result  of  the  primary  disease. 
Sensations  of  constriction  and  pain  in  the  chest,  indicating  heart  disease, 
are  much  less  common  than  in  adults. 

Myocarditis  occurring  in  diphtheria  presents  a  peculiar  quality  which 
will  be  discussed  under  that  disease. 

The  serious  cardiac  disturbances  sometimes  developing  in  scarlet  fever 
are  probably  traceable  to  myocarditis.  The  extremely  rapid  pulse  fre- 
quently observed  in  ordinary  attacks  of  this  disesBe  seems  to  indicate  a 
peculiar  affinity  of  the  scarlatinal  toxin  for  the  heart  muscle.  This  b  fur- 
ther suggested  by  the  bradycardia  often  found  during  the  second  week;  by 
the  cardiac  dilatation  and  the  transitory  mummrs  which,  according  to 
Stolte  and  Lederer,  are  of  atonic  origin.  These  cases  in  which  a  rapid  pulse 
and  cardiac  insufficiency  continue  for  many  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of 
temperature  are  probably  of  myocardial  character. 

Typhoid  fever  causes  myocardial  degeneration  much  more  frequently 
in  children  than  in  adults,  in  spite  of  its  usually  mild  degree.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  a  cause  of  death  in  this  disease.  Tlie  arhythmia  which  develops 
in  convalescence  from  this  and  many  other  infectious  disorders,  even  though 
the  primary  disease  is  not  of  severe  grade,  is  probably  due  to  the  slight 
myocardial  changes  of  a  transitory  type. 

Chronic  myocarditis  occasionally  develops  after  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases and  most  frequently  after  diphtheria.  Tachycardia,  arhythmia  of  the 
small  pulse,  very  rarely  bradycardia  and,  at  times,  dilatation  are  observed. 

The  most  serious  symptom  is  an  increasing  insufficiency  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  valvular  lesions,  in  which  it  is  usually  the 
ultimate  cause  of  death.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  acute  and  chronic 
myocarditis.  Its  well-knon-n  indications  are  the  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart,  a  decreased  blood-prossuro,  dyspncea,  cyanosis,  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  ascites.  Peripheral  edema  is  very  frequently  absent  or  it  ap- 
pears late. 

In  rheumatic  pancarditis,  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac,  with  the 
obstacles  which  it  places  in  the  way  of  normal  heart  action,  and  the  accom- 
panying myocarditis  are  chief  causes  of  insufficiency.  Many  conditions, 
on  the  contrary,  which  cause  cardiac  insufficiency  in  the  adult,  c.  g.,  pulmo- 
nary emphysema,  arteriosclerosis,  fatty  heart  and  contracted  kidney  are 
wholly  negligible  in  the  child. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  myocarditis  is  often  extremely  difficult, 
especially  during  the  fever  period  of  acute  infectious  diseases  when  a  feeble 
pulse  is  often  due  to  vasomotor  disturbances.  Consequently  it  is  often  on 
obscure  question  whether  the  primary  symptom-complex  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  organic,  a  toxic,  or  a  dynamic  injur>-.  Into  the  problem,  the  possible 
impairment  of  the  peripheral  or  central  nervous  mechanism  and  of  the 
intrinsic  heart  ganglia  enter.  In  diphtheria  it  is  especially  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  heart  action  depends 
upon  disease  of  the  myocardium  or  upon  disease  of  the  vagus. 

The  muscular  tone  responae  ia  the  heart  chamber,  is  shown  by  a  retraction  of  the 
antrium,  auricle  or  ventricle  following  a  series  of  twenty  strokes  with  the  percuaaioa 
hammer  of  from  I  to  2  centimeters  inside  of  the  previous  outline.  If  the  patient  is 
horisoutal  and  an  attendant  pafflively  elevates  the  legs  to  an  angle  of  75-80°,  and  allows 
the  child  to  lower  them  slowly,  the  auricles  retract  in  a  heart  with  nonnal  muscle  tone, 
while  if  there  is  myocardial  weakness  the  auricles,  or  both  auriclee  and  ventrides  di- 
late (Mioerbi). 

The  symptoms  of  myocarditis  are  often  similar  to  those  of  recent  endo- 
carditis. Of  course  the  two  diseases  are  frequently  coexistent.  In  scar- 
let fever,  acute  dilatation  diie  to  nephritis  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
myocarditis. 

The  prognosis  of-  myocarditis  is  always  doubtful.  In  diphtheria  one 
must  always  be  prepared  for  sudden  death.  The  prognosis  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency in  the  chronic  heart  diseases  of  childhood  is  even  less  favorable 
than  in  the  adult.  It  must  be  said  that  compensated  heart  lesions  in  chil- 
dren have  a  more  favorable  course  than  they  show  in  later  life,  but  that  when 
failure  of  compensation  occurs  it  is  less  susceptible  of  permanent  recovery 
and  more  rapidly  fatal  (Weill). 

Treatment. — In  the  matter  of  treatment  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis 
is  not  of  so  great  importance,  for  up  to  the  present  time  therapy  is  purely 
symptomatic  and  must  be  directed  to  the  cardiac  insufficiency  and  the 
consequent  disturboncca  of  the  circulation. 

The  treatment  of  acute  myocarditis  and  of  cardiac  weakness  in  acute 
infectious  diseases  must  aim  primarily  to  protect  the  heart  and  to  avoid 
injuries  from  without.  .\bTOlute  rest  in  bed  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excite- 
ment, such  as  may  be  attendant  upon  unnecessary  painting  of  the  throat 
in  diphtheria,  are  demanded.  Antipyretics,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
quioioe,  and  alcoholics  are  injurious  and  must  be  avoided  entirely.  Tepid 
baths  act  favorably  upon  the  heart.  In  older  children,  with  fever,  ice-bags 
cold  compresses,  or  ice-coils  are  often  pleasant  and  quieting  and  will  prob- 
ably have  a  tonic  infiucnce. 

The  diet  should  be  light,  fluid  or  semifluid,  preference  being  given  to 
milk  but  it  should  be  moderate  in  quantity  and  excess,  particularly  of  fluids 
should  be  avoided. 

Digitalis  is  of  doubtful  value  in  the  cardiac  weakness  of  acute  myocar- 
ditis and  should  be  employed  only  in  cases  in  which  other  remedies  have 
failed.     Of  the  cardiac  or  vascular  stimulants,  camphor  and  caffein  are  most 
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satisfactory.  Their  exhibition  should  not  be  delayed  too  long  if  the  pulse 
becomes  markedly  weak  or  if  severe  pallor,  dyspncea  and  cyanosis  develop. 

Caflein  sodio-salicylate  may  be  given  in  doses  of  0.05-0.15  gm.  (gre. 
i-iii),  each  day,  to  infants;  0.2-0.3  gm.  (grs.  iiias-v),  to  children  of  three 
to  five  years;  0.4-0.8  gm.  (gre.  vii-x),  to  children  of  eight  to  ten  years. 
These  quantities  should  be  divided  into  three  to  five  doses  a  day.  Suf- 
ficiently diluted  with  water,  this  remedy  is  taken  without  objection  by 
the  patient;  it  is  well  borne,  and  hardly  ever  causes  excitement. 

Camphor  is  preferably  given  subcutaneously.  It  may  be  administered 
from  three  to  eight  times  daily  in  doses  of  seven  to  ten  minima  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  solution  in  oil.  The  official  spirits  of  camphor  may  be 
employed  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  causes  necroses  if  not  carefully 
injected  intracutaneously. 

If  the  circulation  is  very  bad,  strychnia  may  bo  tried,  giving,  once  a  day 
and  subcutaneously,  0.0005  gm.  (gr.  Kau)*  i°  the  first  year;  0.001  gm.  (gr. 
3-6o)i  to  children  of  three  to  sbc  years;  and  0.002  gm.  (gi.  Mo),  to  older 
children.  With  the  strychnia,  an  epinephrin  solution,  (1:1000),  may  be 
given,  using  0.5-1.0  c.c.  (minims  viiss-xv),in  10.  c.c.  (5ii3s),of  physiologic 
salt  solution. 

Often  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  combined  treatment,  so 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  using  caffein  and  camphor  together,  each  in 
smaller  doses  and,  ii  necessary,  adding  strychnia  or  epinephrin  also. 

If  DO  results  are  obtained  from  this  therapy,  the  hquor  digitoxini  solu- 
bilis  (digalen),  may  be  tried  intramuscularly,  using  0.5  gm.  (minims  viiss), 
for  very  young  children;  and  1.0  gm.  (minims  xv),  for  older  ones. 

As  in  adults,  digitalis  is  the  sovereign  remedy  in  cases  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency in  chronic  heart  disease  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  compen- 
sation in  valvular  lesions.  The  usual  caution,  however,  must  be  observed 
and  even  more  religiously  in  children. 

Children  under  three  years  of  age  may  be  given  G  c.c.  (5i),  of  the  infu- 
sion, once  a  day  for  two  days;  while  children  of  five  to  seven  years  may  bo 
given  12  to  25  c.c,  (3iii-v),  in  the  same  way.  The  action  of  the  fresh  digi- 
talis leaves  is  even  more  certain,  0.02  gm.  (gr,  J^),  in  the  powdered  form, 
being  given  three  times  a  day  to  children  under  three  years;  0.04-0.07gm. 
(gr.  ?3-i),  to  older  children.  Its  use  may  be  continued  for  four  or  five  days. 
As  soon  as  the  dyspncea  decreases,  and  a  free  diuresis  occurs  and  the  pulse 
is  distinctly  slowed,  the  treatment  must  be  stopped.  The  newer  prepara- 
tions give  very  good  results  and  they  are  borne  better  by  the  stomach  thai 
the  original  drugs.  Liquor  digitoxini  soluhilia,  or  digalen,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  0.1  c.c,  (minims  ii),  throe  times  a  day,  to  childi-cn  in  the  first  two 
years;  and,  as  often,  in  doses  of  0.2-0.5  c.c.'  (minims  iii-viii),  to  older 
children.  This  remedy  may  also  lie  given  intramuscularly  or  per  rectum. 
Digipuratum  is  given  in  doses  of  0.02  gm.  (gr.  J^),  to  0.04-0.06  gin.  (gr.  ?^-i), 
according  to  aee,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  vevy  reliable  drug  and  as  certain 
in  action  as  the  leaves.    It  does  not  have  any  bad  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

It  is  best  to  give  the  digitnlis  preparations  for  three  to  five  successive 
days  only.     If  necessary  caffein,  in  the  prescribed  doses  or,  preferably  if 
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there  be  marked  dropsy,  a  theobromin  preparation,  such  aa  diuretin 
[0.1-0.5  gm.  (grs.  isa-vuss),  three  times  a  dayj,  may  be  substituted  in  the 
intervals.  If  the  stomach  will  not  tolerate  this  medication  it  may  be  given 
by  rectum.  Incasesof  dangerous  cardiac  insufficiency,  in  which  the  usual 
digitalis  therapy  would  act  too  slowly,  strophanthin,  0.00025-0.0005  gm. 
(gr.  Mso  to  K2s)i  in  a  single  dose  only,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
older  children. 

In  congenital  lesions  the  use  of  di^talia  should  be  delayed  so  long  as  pos- 
sible, employing  it  only  when  increasing  dyspncea  and  congestion  indicate 
the  beginning  of  cardiac  insufficiency.  In  cases  of  open  septum,  digitahs 
may  be  injurious  on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  when  the  stronger  left  ventricle  forces  more  blood  into  the 
already  overworked  right  ventricle. 

In  cases  of  cardiac  drop^,  in  which  digitalis  and  diuretin  have  failed, 
a  combination  of  digitalis  with  calomel  [0.03-0,06  gm.  (gr.  ss-i.),  three 
times  a  day]  will  often  prove  efficient  and  cause  a  free  flow  of  urine  after 
three  or  four  days  of  treatment. 

In  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  the  myocardium  is  often  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that  digitalis  proves  useless. 

When  severe  cardiac  symptoms,  as  restlessness,  dyspncea,  orthopnoea, 
a  sense  of  constriction,  etc.,  occur,  the  Uttle  patient  should  not  be  denied 
the  beneficial  effect  of  morphin  which,  under  such  conditions,  is  peculiarly 
restful  to  the  heart.  It  is  best  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  0.001-0.002 
gm.  (gr.  H-?^),  for  children  of  two  to  four  years;  and  of  0.003-0.004  gm. 
(gr.  l4-%),  for  children  of  six  to  ten  years,  increasing  the  dose  until  the 
desired  results  are  secured. 

APPENDIX 
BLOOD-VESSELS  AND  JUVENILE  HEART 

Diseases  of  the  blood-vessels  are  not  of  great  moment  in  children,  since 
arteriosclerosis  occurs  only  exceptionally  and  in  the  later  years  of  child- 
hood. It  is  true  that  a  mild  degree  occurs  occasionaUy  in  young  children 
and  even  in  infancy  (Raltykow),  but  it  is  without  cUnical  significance. 

Aortitis  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  due  to  hereditary  lues,  have  been 
seen  in  children  of  eight  to  twelve  years. 

Only  about  20  cnscs  of  ancurisma  of  Ihe  thoracic  aorta  in  children  are  on  record. 
Rupture  of  the  aneurism  has  been  the  cause  of  death  in  8  cases  (Bronson  and  Sutherland). 

Arterial  emboli,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  uncommon  in  acute  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  particularly  following  diphtheria. 

During  puberty  one  frequently  sees  disturbances  which  are  regarded 
as  due  in  part  to  peculiarities  constituting  the  so-called  "juvenile  heart." 
Children,  so  conditioned,  complain  of  palpitation,  a  sense  of  pres-sure  in 
the  thorax,  and  of  shortness  of  breath.  Combined  with  these  symptoms 
there  may  be  a  heaving  apex  beat  and  an  accentuated  pulmonic  second 
Bound  and  occasionally  even  a  systolic  murmur.  An  enlargement  of  the 
27 
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ares  of  cardiac  dulness,  together  n-ith  finu,  tortuous  arteries  may  be  found ; 
the  latter  leading  one,  however,  to  think  rather  of  a  functional  stiffening 
than  of  a  juvenile  arteriosclerosis.  The  blood-pressure  is  not  increased. 
The  Roentgen  ray  reveals  no  actual  enlargement  of  the  heart,  as  one  may 
have  been  led  to  suspect.  In  fact  the  heart  is  more  likely  to  be  smaller  than 
nomml,  and  it  may  occasionally  resemble  the  "drop  heart,"  n-ith  aorta  of 
small  calibre,  seen  in  narrow-chested  individuals,  presenting  the  signs  of 
general  infantilism.  A  true  narrowing  of  the  aorta  is,  however,  extremely 
rare  and  its  significance  in  relation  to  these  accompanying  conditions  has 
not  been  explained.  In  these  disturbances  of  the  juvenile  heart  it  is  usually 
only  a  question  of  reduced  functional  capacity,  rclationally  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  or,  in  other  words,  a  disproportion  in  growth.  Such  anomalies 
do  not  always  disappear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  masturbation  may  cause  exaggerated  and 
rapid  heart  action. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  GENITO-URINARY  SYSTEM 

C.  HOEGGERATH 

Revising  the  section  by  L.  Tobler  in  the  first  four  editions. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  apparatus  is  not  completed  by 
the  mere  demoiifitration  of  the  presence,  nature  and  amount  of  protein  and 
formed  elements  in  a  given  urine  specimen.  It  is  necessary  to  determine, 
further  the  location  of  the  disturbance,  whether  it  is  renal  or  extra  renal; 
Blomerutar,  tubular  or  interstitial.  This  is  shown  by  the  clinical  course. 
It  is  stUl  more  important,  however,  to  determine  the  degree  of  secretory 
disturbance — ^just  as  it  is  cssenlial  to  determine  the  compensation  in  heart 
lesion — and  the  careful  study  of  other  organs  such  as  the  skin  (pallor,  edema 
perspiration) ;  the  body  cavities  (transudates) ;  the  eye  grounds,  the  nervous 
system;  and  the  gostro-intestinal  tract;  is  of  utmost  importance. 

As  a  part  of  the  latter,  the  determination  of  the  blood-prcssiux;  is  one  of 
the  more  necessary  steps.  The  usual  methods,  with  cuffs  of  varying  size  to 
suit  the  age  of  the  patient,  are  employed.  The  following,  which  may  be 
considered  averages  for  different  ages,  are  givenin  millimeter  mercury:  nurs- 
lings; 108/80;three years:  110(118)/78;six years:  118  (]25)/83;eight years: 
124  (129)/85;  after  the  ninth  to  eleventh  years  the  values  are  the  same  as 
in  the  adult,  134  (136)/0o.  Here  the  first  figure  is  the  maximum  pressure 
as  determined  by  auscultation  or  oscillation,  the  second,  in  parenthesis, 
the  palpation  determination,  and  third  the  minimum.  The  pressure  of  the 
bed-ridden  is  lower  and  that  of  neurotic  individuals  higher. 

Even  in  childhood  the  increased  blood-presaure  differentiates  acute  and 
chronic  diffuse  glomcrulitis  from  the  focal  forms  and  from  interstitial 
nephropathy  and  especially  from  tuberculous  nephritis.  In  consideration 
of  the  rather  wide  range  of  the  normal  pressure  and  the  great  frequency  with 
which  slight  variations  are  encountered,  the  single  record  is  not  nearly  as 
valuable  as  a  rise  or  fall  in  a  series  of  measurements  or  a  sudden  change 
from  a  formerly  recorded  measuring  of  the  pressure.  A  sudden  rise  may  be 
a  valuable  early  sjTfiptom  of  uremia. 

In  infancy  and  childhood,  the  various  changes  of  the  blood  itself,  such  as 
concentration,  reduction  of  the  protein,  etc.,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
kidney  diseases  in  the  adult.  The  more  or  less  fixed  sodium  chloride  con- 
tent is  560  (540)  rag.  per  100  c.c.  serum.  The  combined  protein  equals  28-40 
mg.  per  100  c.c,  protein  free  serum — both  vtUues  the  same  as  in  the  adult. 

The  functional  tests  are  to  be  obtained  by  determining  the  extra  and 
intrarenal  metabolism  of  water  as  shown  by  daily  record  of  the  body-weight. 
This  is  the  only  method  by  which  it  is  possible  to  show  the  retention  of 
water  in  the  internal  organs,  the  so-called  pre-edema  of  Widal.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  observation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  and  the 
total  daily  quantity  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  water  ingested. 
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After  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  birth,  the  total  daily  quantity  of 
uriue  represents  a  definite  proportion  of  the  fluid  ingested.  While  this 
varies  in  individuals  and  at  different  periods,  the  averages  may  be  given  as 
follows:  For  every  100  c.c.  food  injected  the  new-bom  secrctea  00  c.c. 
urine;  the  nursing  infant  68  c.c.,  and. the  child  on  partial  solid  diet  and 
throughout  childhood,  70  c.c.  (Camerer).  The  total  <^y  quantity  of  urine 
and  the  specific  gravity  are  subject  to  great  variations.  During  the  first 
year  100  to  500  c.c.  of  a  specific  gravity  1.004  to  1-010  are  secreted.  During 
the  second  year  600  c.c.  of  1.006-1.012  specific  gravity.  During  the  third  to 
fifth  years,  500^00;  from  the  fifth  to  eighth,  600-1200  of  1.0O1-1.0I2 
specific  gravity;  and  from  the  eighth  to  fourtieenth  years,  800  to  1500  c.c. 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.002  to  1.024  (Holt). 

Pollakiuria  is  physiologic  in  the  nursling.  The  power  of  concentratiwiand 
dilution  of  the  urine  is  present  at  birth,  but  the  concentration  found  in  the 
adult  does  not  occur  before  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
year.  After  this  the  interpretation  of  variations,  except  as  shown  by  the 
normals  above,  is  as  in  the  adult.  This  is  also  true  of  polyuria,  oliguria  and 
anuria  alone  or  combined  with  disturbances  of  dilution  and  concentration. 

The  tolerance  tests  difTer  but  slightly  from  those  used  in  adults.  For 
several  days  a  test  diet  of  sufficient  caloric  value,  with  reduced  protein,  poor 
in  sodium  chloride  and  containing  a  small  amount  of  water  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  is  given.  This  means  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  or  a  pure 
vegetable  diet,  or  in  very  young  infants,  breast-milk.  The  substance  for 
which  the  kidney  tolerance  is  to  bo  tested,  water,  sodium  chloride,  protein, 
ia  then  added  to  this  diet  in  quantities  sufficiently  great  to  more  than  supply 
the  normal  retention  of  growth  but  not  so  great  as  to  cause  injury  to  the 
patient.  Thus  200  to  1000  c.c.  water  may  be  added,  or  60-100  granvi 
protein  in  the  form  of  calcium  caseinatc,  or  1  to  5  grains  sodium  chloride. 
These  are  given  with  the  first  morning  feeding  after  emptying  the  bladder. 
The  secretion  of  these  substances  is  observed  as  in  the  adult  and  by  means 
of  it  the  specific  renal  efficiency  may  be  determined.  The  retention  of 
sodium  chloride  and  water  ia  indicative  of  tubular  nephritis  and  the 
retention  of  the  end  products  of  protein  metabolism  indicates  glomeru- 
lar nephropathy. 

UREMIA 

The  toxemia  causf^  by  substances  of  unknown  origin,  that  may  be  formed 
in  the  urine,  occurs  in  the  two  forms,  as  follows: 

First:  Eclamptic  uremia,  more  common  in  childhood,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  nitn^n  retention,  is  probably  due  solely  to  the  retention  of 
sodium  chloride  and  water  in  the  ti*«ics.  The  diorrhcea  and  vomiting  is 
the  natural  attempt  of  the  organism  to  free  itself  of  the  overload.  If,  how- 
ever, the  oliguria  causes  pressure  and  retention  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  and  resulting  brain  edema,  the  symptoms  of  headache, 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  increused  reflexes,  Babinski's  sign,  and  even  uncon- 
eciousncAs  t.o  coma  supervene.  If  the  brain  pressure  is  further  incrcii.'iod, 
the  blood-pn'ssure  rises  suddenly  and  life  ends  in  an  eclamptic  seizure. 
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The  general  tonic — clonic  twitchings,  wide  fixed  pupils  and  rapid  pulse 
resemble  the  sj-mptoms  of  true  epilepsy  or  being  monoplegic  may  be  mis- 
taken for  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Forms  with  chorea,  ataxia,  or  disturbances 
of  speech  are  seen. 

Very  frequently  the  condition  does  not  advance  beyond  the  early  ^rap- 
toms  of  disturbed  reflexes.  These  often  indicate  the  beginning  of  polyuria 
and  recovery.  Contrary  to  expectation,  extreme  uremic  eclampsia  is  less 
often  met  With  in  tubular  nephritis  than  in  the  glomerular  fonn,  from  which 
it  would  seen  that  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  latter  cases  is  more  liable 
to  edema. 

Second:  The  form  of  uremia,  characterized  by  the  retention  of  nitrogen 
in  the  tissues  and  increased  blood  nitrogen  (azotemia)  dependent  upon 
unknown  urinary  toxins  is  seen  in  cases  of  total  anuria  such  as  caused  by 
double  obstruction  of  the  ureters,  hydronephrosis,  tumors,  and  in  extensive 
destruction  of  the  glomeruli  in  glomerular  nephritis.  The  most  important 
initiating  symptoms,  severe  headache,  sleeplessness,  anorexia  and  vomit- 
ing, ^ould  serve  to  call  the  physician's  attention  to  the  steadily  decreasing 
amount  of  iirine  and  this  demands  prompt  interference.  Later  we  find  the 
heavily  coated  tongue,  an  odor  of  urine  on  the  breath  and  even,  occasionally 
ulcerative  stomatitis.  The  patient  is  tired  and  somnolent  and,  aa  a  result  of 
diarrhcea  and  nausea,  especially  when  offered  meat,  becomes  weak.  Grad- 
ually a  general  anesthetic  somnolence  (hence  "deeping  uremia")  with 
reactionlcss  narrowed  pupils  appears.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  rest- 
lessness, panting  respiration,  fear  and  cardiac  distress-  The  reflexes  are 
increased  and  Babinaki's  sign  is  present.  Blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes 
due  to  central  legions  may  be  added  and,  finally,  general  uremic  convulsions 
form  the  climax  of  the  condition.  Recovery  may  occur  after  the  entire 
syndrome  or  during  any  part  of  the  course.  Or  the  outcome  may  continue 
in  a  more  chronic  form  to  a  fatal  end.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  mixed 
form  of  both  the  above  conditions  in  young  children. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  uremic  poisoning:  With  severe  headache, 
vomiting  and  marked  ohguria,either  hypo-  or  isotemiria,liberal  phlebotomy 
(120-150-200  C.C.)  is  indicated.  In  chronic  cases  decapsulization  of  one  or 
both  kidneys  is  advised.  Lumbar  puncture  promptly  relieves  the  brain 
edema.  A  purely  carbohydrate  diet  aids  the  removal  of  the  poisoning.  By 
the  combination  of  these  energetic  measures  the  seriousness  of  acute 
uremia  in  childhood  has  lost  some  of  its  terrors. 

Okthotic  Albuminuria 
Very  small  amounts  of  protein  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine  of 
healthy  individuals  if  the  urine  be  evaporated  to  greater  concentration  and 
the  more  delicate  tests  be  applied.  The  demonstration  of  protein  by  the 
ordinary  clinical  tests  does  not  always  justify  the  supposition  that  the 
kidney  has  suffered  structural  changes,  even  though  the  proteinuria  be  of 
true  renal  origin  and  is  not  caused  by  the  mixture  with  the  urine  of  such 
protein-containing  fluids  as  blood  or  pus.  Von  Leube  has  found  noticeable 
quantities  of  protein  in  the  urine  of  one-third  of  the  healthy  soldiers 
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examined,  the  proportion  being  increased  if  the  examination  was  preceded 
by  physical  exertion.  Other  authors  claim  to  have  found  proteinuria  after 
heavy  meals  or  cold  baths  and  even  after  excessive  mental  activity  or 
emotional  excitement.  Attempts  at  palpation  of  the  normal  kidney  often 
result  in  transitory  proteinuria.  If  children  of  a  certain  age  are  made  to 
kneel  in  an  upright  position  (see  Fig.  109)  for  a  short  time,  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  their  number  will  show  protein  in  the  urine,  often  in  considerable 
amounts.  Indeed  a  benign  form  of  proteinuria  is  very  frequent  at  this  age. 
The  phenomenon  appears  and  disappears  with  a  degree  of  regularity  and 


if  proUiD  (bluk)  in  the  urine  m  afFHted  by  imtun.  Elersn- 
DKDnUnjHitb  marked  liypbogia:  (2)  Natunl  ataudiDi  poutina, 
kneelins;  (1 )  Forced  locdoau,  lUoding, 

without  reference  to  any  particular  preceding  injury.  It  may  develop  as 
large  quantities  of  protein  as  a  true  nephritic  proteinuria. 

From  these  facts  it  will  appear  that  a  gradual  transition  may  occur  from 
the  realm  of  health  to  conditions  that  must  be  considered  abnormal  and  it  is 
impossible  and  impracticable  in  this  particular  to  draw  a  definite  line 
between  health  and  disease.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  done  by  using  the 
amount  of  protein  in  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  urine  as  a  criterion. 
Comparison  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  proteinuria  appears  and  the 
general  state  of  the  individual's  health  will  probably  establish  a  more 
satisfactory  basis. 

The  functional  proteinuria  of  childhood  has  been  distinguished  from  the 
nephritic  form  by  several  names.  Pavy  who  first  described  the  condition 
applied  to  it  the  tRnn  "cyclic,"  on  account  of  the  remarkable  regularity 
with  which  the  condition  appears  and  disappears  at  definite  hours  of  the 
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day.  Stirling  proposed  the  designation  postural  in  order  to  emphasize  its 
most  essential  characteristic,  o  dependence  upon  the  erect  position  of  the 
body.  Orthostatic  albuminuria,  the  name  of  more  general  usage,  has 
practically  the  same  meaning,  while  the  older  designation  of  Heubner 
orthotic  albuminuria  su^csts  more  nearly  the  nature  of  the  condition 
which  is  correctly  described  as  a  proteinuria  caused  hy  "raising  oneself  to 
an  upright  position, "  or  rather  as  a  result  of  changing  from  a  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  posture,  in  spite  of  tho  maintenance  of  which  the  proteinuria 
gradually  disappears. 

The  functional  proteinurias  are  common  during  the  same  period  in 
which  the  orthotic  tj-pe  occurs.  These  functional  forma  have  been  described 
under  various  names,  especially  by  the  French  authors.  The  latter  not 
only  distinguish  between  the  cyclic  and  orthostatic  tj-pcs,  but  also  claim  to 
be  able  to  differentiate  hepatogenic,  alimentary  and  pretuberculous  forma. 

All  these  proteinurias  disappear  with  absolute  rest  in  bed.  Indeed 
they  are  all  influenced  by  posture  and  it  hai-dly  seems  possible  or  justi- 
Snble  to  group  them  upon  solely  theoretical  groimds. 

Occuirence. — Orthotic  proteinuria  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years.  It  is  very  rare  in  early  childhood  and  its  like- 
lihood of  occurrence  decreases  toward  puberty.  Its  greatest  frequency  is 
coincident  with  the  period  of  greatest  bodilj'  growth,  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  year.  The  affection  is  somewhat  more  common  among 
girls  than  in  boys.  The  figures  of  absolute  frequency  vary  greatly.  Reports 
of  different  observere  record  the  condition  in  from  5  to  30  per  cent,  of  all 
children  of  school  age  examined.  It  may  appear  in  several  members  of  a 
family  and  not  uncoounonly  in  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  large  families  of  the  needy,  living  in 
unhygienic  surroundings,  than  among  the  well-to-do.  Tuberculosis  and 
neuropathy  are  among  its  hereditary  antecedents,  but  no  definite  rules  of 
such  relationship  can  be  laid  down.  Scrofulous  and  tuberculous  children 
are  found  among  those  so  affected,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a  majority 
of  its  subjects. 

Symptoms. — Orthotic  proteinuria  ia  often  discovered  in  the  course  of 
routine  examinations.  The  patient  comes  to  the  physician  complaining  of 
indefinite  symptoms  such  as  headache,  lassitude,  loss  of  interest  in  work  or 
play,  sleepiness,  attacksof  dizziness  tending  even  to  fainting'spella,  anorexia, 
nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  side-ache,  and 
indefinite  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  the  so-called  "growing  pain8,"are 
frequent  accompaniments.    A  history  of  epistaxis  is  conunon. 

Orthotic  proteinuria  is  often  encountered  in  strong,  healthy  looking 
boys  and  girls  who  have  grown  rapidly  and  developed  early.  An  individual 
predisposition,  which  we  may  anticipate,  does  not  necessarily  su^^t  itself 
in  the  general  conditions  of  the  child.  The  majority  of  these  patients  are 
thin,  rather  weak  individuals  with  a  poorly  developed  panniculus.  Objec- 
tive symptoms  of  anemia  or  chlorosis  may  be  lacking  in  spite  of  their 
delicate  appearance  and  usual  pallor.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  blood  is  inadequate.    Other  signs,  in  fact,  indicate  anomalies 
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>  K-  .irvu^uiin.  "nUs  viow  of  a  functional  vascular  disturbance  is  best 
■«.  ..-V  '.'x  tSf  lonii  "irrilablo  weakness."  The  peripheral  circulation  is 
.>»A\  ■-.■v  cxjfviuilire  arc  cold  and  moist  and  there  is  marked  dermatog- 
■>v  .*  ,!-vi  Twum-nt  congestion.  Erj'thema  and  urticaria  are  common, 
•■h.  s-W  s.  Uit'iK>  both  in  volume  and  in  frequency  and  is  at  times  dicrotic, 
•.■v  Sw*  is  ».n"ton  slightly  dilated,  but  this  may  be  simulated  by  such  a 
s.i.».-<v  ii'  [Hvinrti  aa  a  dependence  of  the  bead,  or  by  a  narrow-  thorax. 
'\^'v«t-.»{<t\iO!»H,v  Heyher  has  demonstrated  the  small  "drop  heart"  more 
;'i\::B.-.";'y  iluui  the  large  heart.  Impure  heart  sounds  are  heard  at  the 
..v\  .*-\t  JiithUy  above  that  point  and  soft  systolic  murmurs  are  com- 
■■  ^•il.  tlw  bliKxI-pressure  is  generally  normal,  but  arterial  tension  iaoccasion- 

Pn-  U'tal  daily  quantity  and  the  Kcneral  appearance  of  the  urine  do 
iK>t  vii'lVr  nitiierially  from  the  normal.  That  a  sediment  of  phosphates  and 
u"*!v-<  !"«>'  appear  in  the  several  specimens  collected  for  examination  is  in 
)>.ft  vltii^  (o  alimentary  causes  and  is  in  part  dependent  upon  increased 
vv'juvntndion  resulting  from  the  orthosis.  The  marked  cloudiness,  espe- 
vi*tt,\  HI  the  morning  specimen  of  urine  in  girls,  at  the  developmental  pe- 
(usl.  »*  ft  rtwult  of  the  desquamative  catarrh  of  the  external  genitalia  which 
vt  it\>t»ltly  common  at  this  age.  A  sediment  consisting  of  numerous  flat 
O'lltii'liid  cells  and  leueocj-tes  comes  from  the  same  source,  0.xalate 
v^\^tJll•'  an*  not  uncommon.  In  a  twenty-four  hour  specimen  of  urine  the 
|u\<tinu  content  is  often  minimal.  A  clear  un<lerstanding  of  the  condition 
)iM.^'  U>Kihtained  only  from  the  examination  of  a  succession  of  specimens. 
rmiK  cNcreted  during  the  time  when  the  patient  is  lying  down  is  usually 
lt\><  fmm  protein  which  reappears  when  the  patient  gets  up.  Since  the 
l>ii>lt'iiuiria  which  develops  while  the  patient  is  erect  may  at  times  continue 
Im'  iteveral  hours  after  I>Tng  down,  the  morning  specimen  is  found  free  of 
l>iii|(<in  only  when  that  excreted  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night  is 
fn'iMinUed  from  it  and  when  the  patient  has  not  risen  during  the  remainder  of 
Ilii>  night.  The  urine  excreted  during  the  first  few  hours  after  rising  contains 
llio  largest  amount  of  protein,  which  increases  with  the  quantity  of  uriue 
vtiiiitit  during  this  period.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  curve  reprc- 
■i-nlingtheproteincontentHinks  gradually  from  a  rapidly  attained  maxi- 
mum to  nonnal.  Even  in  children  who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
oil  their  feet,  the  urine  is  comparatively  free  from  protein  toward  evening. 
If  the  child  lies  down  during  the  day  the  protein  content  of  the  urine  will 
rmnin  increa.se  after  the  patient  gets  up.  Thus  the  reguhmty  of  a  cyclic 
ttlluiminuria  is  dependent  upon  the  divily  routine  and  its  apparent  periodi- 
city is  governed  by  external  influences.  Upon  continued  rest  in  bed  the 
\iriin>  <if  all  these  patients  is  free  from  protein  and  the  morning  maximum 
ran  <'n.<iily  Ite  made  to  appear  at  night.  The  longer  the  horizontal  position 
in  continued,  the  greater  is  the  influence  of  the  change  of  posture.  The 
amount  of  protein  in  the  urine  of  the  orthotic  patient  varies  within  wide 
limits  in  the  given  individual  as  well  as  in  different  cases.  Generally 
fipeaking,  the  amount  of  protein  remains  within  moderate  boiimb,  but  maj- 
run  as  high  as  2-5  parts  per  thousand  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  even  more 
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The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  given  specimen  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  dilution  of  the  urine,  excreted  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  erect  posture,  by  that  collected  is  the  bladder  duriilg  the  prone  position. 

In  a  degree  the  excretion  of  a  protein  body  which  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  coagulation  with  dilute  acetic  acid  in  the  cold  specimen  is  quite 
chfu^cteristic  of  functional  albuminuria:  While  tliis  protein  is  hardly 
ever  absent,  its  proportion  to  the  total  protein  excretion  is  variable.  Occa- 
sionally it  exceeds  other  proteins. 

In  order  that  this  significant  finding  be  not  overlooked  the  test  should 
be  carried  out  as  follows:  The  clear  filtered  urine  is  divided  in  three  test- 
tubes  and  is  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  water.  The  first  tube  is 
used  as  a  control.  To  the  other  two  are  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  tooneof  them  a  few  drops,  also, of  potassium  ferrocyaiiidc  solution. 
The  reaction  often  requires  some  time  for  its  completion. 

The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  during  the  periods  of  proteinuria  varies 
directly  with  the  quantity  of  protein  present  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
external  influences,  so  that  the  output  of  protein  aIwa>-B  coincides  with  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  urine  (Fig.  109).  With  the  patient  in  the 
erect  position,  the  urine  is  dark,  contains  much  urobilin  and  bile  salts  but, 
with  exception  of  an  occasional  hyalin  cast,  no  formed  element.  The 
sodium  chloride  content  is  low.  While  in  the  prone  position  the  quantity 
of  the  urine  is  increased  with  resulting  pollakiuria  and  occasional  enuresis. 
It  is  lighter  color,  less  acid  or  even  alkalin.  Zondeck  maintains  that  the 
othemise  normally  functioning  kidney  is  unable  to  handle  heavy  loads  of 
protein  and  to  be  slow  in  the  excretion  of  sodium  chloride. 

Nature  and  Pathogenesis. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  in- 
terest of  the  physician  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  study  of  the  nature 
and  pathogenesis  of  intermittent  proteinurift,many  important  points  are  still 
unexplained.  ITie  view  that  cj-clic  albuminuria  represents  an  extremely 
insidious  chronic  nephritis,  probably  developing  from  the  firet  in  very  small 
foci,  has  lost  much  of  its  support.  The  most  damaging  blow  to  this  theory 
was  recently  given  by  the  actual  findings  of  Heubner  and  Langstein  in  a 
case  at  autopsy.  In  a  ten-year-old  girl  subject  to  orthotic  albuminuria,  and 
dying  of  an  intercurrent  disease,  no  nephritic  changes  were  found.  Why 
the  kidney  functionates  abnormatly  and  why  this  abnormal  function  should 
be  induced  by  a  posture,  are  questions  which  still  remain  unanswered.  The 
second  question  seems  nearer  a  solution  than  the  first.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined experimentally  that  the  change  from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect  posi- 
tion is  the  determinating  factor.  But  a  further  qualification  becomes 
necessary.  If  the  body-weight  is  eliminated  by  immersion  in  water,  or  if 
the  body  is  stretched  by  supporting  ita  weight  from  the  head,  the  protein- 
uria does  not  appear.  So  that  apart  from  posture,  the  influence  of  the  body- 
weight  upon  the  position  is  evidently  a  factor.  In  the  normally  erect 
position  there  is  a  slight  lordosis  of  the  vertebral  column.  Jehle  has  found 
that  all  his  patients  showed  a  distinct  and  typical  lordosis  of  the  lumbar 
spine  and  he  considers  this  of  etiotogic  importance.  In  order  to  affect  the 
urinary  excretion,  the  lordosis  must  be  sharply  curved  with  its  extreme 
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point  at  the  level  of  tho  firet  or  second  lumbar  vertebra.'  Jehle  beliovea 
that  such  a  lordosis  distorts  the  renal  vessels  passing  over  its  ventral  con- 
vexity and  thus  hinders  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lordosis  is  an  important  factor  in  the  eti- 
olotiy  of  orthotic  proteintma;  but  many  more  careful  observations  will  Ik; 
required  to  dctemiine  the  actual  meaaurc  of  the  part  it  plays.  It  has  been 
definitely  sliown  that  tlie  development  of  a  typical  lordosis  may  provoke 
prot^-inuria  in  convalescents,  but  a  greater  degree  of  deformity  is  required 
tri  produce  this  effect  in  such  persons  than  is  seen  in  the  spontaneous  lordosis 
of  many  patients  with  orthotic  proteinuria.  Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  remein- 
Ix-red  that  tj-pical  lordoses  without  proteinuria  occur,  I'Urthcr  it  ia  to 
Im'  noted  that  in  the  proteinuria  caused  by  lordosis  in  health^'  children  the 
pro{H>rtion  of  acetic  acid  test  Ixxlics  in  the  total  protein  is  distinctly  Icsa 
lliau  in  true  orthotic  cases.  From  this  it  would  not  sooni  that  an  orthotic 
pniti'inuria  could  lie  hidden  by  a  lordotic  proteinuria.  It  is  rather  a  question 
how  the  severe  reaction  of  the  orthotic  patient  can  be  explained  b}'  the 
HliKht  lordosis. 

The  h>'potheBis  of  von  Noorden,  Wcinstraud  and  others  de6er\'e8  some 
attention.  They  suggest  that  the  tonicity  of  the  trunk  muscles  in  the 
erect  position  furnish  a  nervous  inipukfc  which  in  turn  results  in  a  spasm  of 
the  kidney  vaacularitj'  with  nephritic  ischa:mia  and  definite  changes  in  the 
excreted  urine.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  urine  secreted  while 
the  patient  is  in  an  upright  position  resembles  that  obtuiiied  b>'  temporary 
clamping  of  the  kidney  vessi-ls.  The  author  is  inclined  to  suggest  the 
term  "angiospastic  dj-surio." 

The  mechanical  factor  of  the  lonlosis  apparently  becomes  operative 
when  it  is  present  in  constitutionally  weak  individuals.    (.)f  the  constitu- 
tional anomaly  which  this  theory  presupposes,  it  may  lie  said  that  it  ap- 
pears within  a  definite  period  during  the  year*  of  development  and  that 
it  affeetfl  either  the  secretory  or  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  kidney. 
■■  *  nown  fact  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  blood  supply 
idney  into  a  protein  secreting  organ.    Vasomotor  variations  of 
ulation,  dependent  upon  a  con^titut tonal  predisposition  and 
lordotic  posture,  must  Ije  regarded  from  the  present  viewpoint 
ic  ba.«is  of  orthotic  proteinuria. 

— The  diagnosis  of  an  intermittent  proteinuria  determined 
readily  made.  Tlie  careful  examination  of  specimens  froio 
[1  for  protein,  and  the  ol>servation  of  the  cardiovascular  and 
toms,  is  all  tliat  is  necrssan,--  With  this  initial  detenmnation, 
clinical  interest  in  a  nw  has  only  I>egun  and  diagnostic 
pear  «hich  cannot  l>e  met  by  the  most  careful  analyses  of 
:  riiM'oimens.  For  the  orthotic  t.vpe  of  proteinuria  is  not 
lephritic  prot-rinuria  may.  and  not  infrequently  dors,  take  on 
irm.  A  3up|>ofieil  orthotic  proteinuria,  givinit  small  amounts 
he  moniing  s|M'( imens,  after  all  precautions  have  Ix-en  taken, 
lio^is,  in  which  tlir  '■|iiri:il  n.liiinn  is  shiirjilv  Urii  l.iukwnrd  iJin-clly  uver 
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and  in  which,  moreover,  the  cycle  cannot  be  interrupted  by  periods  of  rest 
in  bed  must  alwaj's  excite  a  suspicion  of  nephritis.  This  suspicion  increases 
if  tlie  effecta  of  a  neptiritic  increase  of  blood-pressure  are  discoverable  in  the 
pulse  and  heart-beat.  The  diagnosis  of  nepiiritis  is,  of  course,  fully  estab- 
lished when  albuminuric  retinitis,  usually  sought  in  vain,  is  discovered. 
SUght  uremic  symptoms  make  the  differential  diagnosis  no  easier,  since 
they  are  not  unlike  those  which  patients  with  orthotic  proteinuria  exhibit. 
The  slightest  urinary  sediment  should  be  carefully  examined.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  hyaline  casts  in  the  sediment  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
modem  centrifuge  are  not  very  signiiicant.  If,  however,  well  and  regularly 
formed  hyaline  casts  are  found  in  large  numbers,  with  other  varieties  of 
casts  and  red  blood-cells,  we  must  always  consider  them,  according  to 
Heubner,  as  manifestations,  not  of  orthotic  protcinmia,  bub  of  nephritis. 
If  these  distinctive  signs  are  not  found  at  once  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
an  obscure  case  under  observation  for  months  in  order  to  clear  it  up,  for 
even  in  true  nephritis  long  periods  may  elapse  in  which  there  is  a  njjnimal 
amount  of  sediment  uilh  only  an  occasional  renal  element. 

The  differentiation  of  proteinuria  from  the  normal  status  is  more  simple; 
but  since  its  therapy  is  of  the  passive  order  the  effort  loses  interest.  For 
traces  of  protein  in  the  diurnal  urine  do  not  justify  us  in  pronouncing  a 
child  ill  who  does  not  complain  nor  does  it  demand  the  interference  of  the 
physician.  It  can  liardly  be  considered  rational  to  place  a  child  in  a 
position  of  forced  lordosis  merely  for  purposes  of  di^nosis,  even  if  it  did 
not  lead  at  times  to  harmful  and  mistaken  conclusions.  Especially  is  this 
true  since  so  imminently  a  sensitive  organ  as  the  Iddncy  may  rcs[>ond  even  in 
the  healthy  individual  to  such  a  trauma  not  only  by  way  of  proteinuria, 
but  also  by  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  krge  numbers  of  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  of  hyaline  casts.  From  a  medical  viewpoint  interest  attaches 
only  to  the  question  whether  the  demands  of  the  child's  daily  routine 
cause  proteinuria. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  pure  orthotic  proteinuria  is  always  favor- 
able and  this  marks  the  practical  distinction  between  tlie  orthotic  type  and 
all  other  forms  of  proteinuria  which  are  affected  by  posture.  If  a  case  of 
orthotic  proteinuria  terminates  in  chronic  nephritis,  either  an  error  in 
diagnosis  or  a  combination  of  disease  must  be  suspected.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  kidney  of  the  orthotic 
patient  is  es|w?cialiy  predisposed  to  inflammatory  changes.  Uncomplicated 
orthotic  proteinuria  usually  runs  a  very  chronic  course.  Kecovcry  even  in 
the  course  of  one  or  tivo  years  is  not  common.  Usually  the  earlier  it  appears 
the  longer  it  lasts,  for  spontaneous  recovery,  and  there  is  no  other,  is  com- 
monly postponed  imtil  after  puberty.  The  condition  hardly  ever  persists 
later  than  the  twentieth  year.  Intermissions,  lasting  for  months,  may  occur. 

Treatment. — ^The  subjective  disorders  accompanying  the  symptoms  of 
proteinuria  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  major  symptom  itself. 
Quinine  or,  when  anemia  or  chlorosis  is  present,  iron  is  often  of  great 
service.  Such  procedures  as  prolonged  and  absolute  rest  in  bed,  in  the 
effort  to  fuppress  the  excretion  of  protein  at  any  price,  are  coutraindicatcd. 
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The  loss  of  protein  is  never  great  enough  to  endanger  the  metabolism  even 
though  the  amounts  are  seemingly  large.  The  reet-cure  only  delays  the 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  saner  therapeutic  measures,  the  general 
upbuilding  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose,  exercise  is  more  important  than 
rest ;  and  fresh  air  nith  suitable  games  should  be  cncouiBged  rather  than 
denied.  Dietetic  treatment  must  be  considered  from  the  same  viewpoint. 
The  so-called  nephritic  diet  is  to  bo  avoided  and  the  appetite  should  be 
stunulatcd  by  a  varied  diet  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarj-  even  to  prohibit  moat  and  eggs.  CJymnastic  exorcises  for  the  correotion 
t^  the  lordotiis  and  the  development  of  tiic  muscles,  especially  of  the  trunk 
and  abdomen,  are  to  be  reconmiendcd.  Standing  or  kneeling  for  any  length 
of  time,  tending  to  increase  the  lordosis,  niu^t  be  avoided.  Orthopedic 
correction  of  the  lordosis  does  not  seem  justiBed.  Low-heeled  shoes  serving 
to  counteract  the  lordosis  may  be  worn. 

TUBULAR  NEPHROPATHY  OR  NEPHROSIS 
Pkttiology. — A  chronically  progressive  cloudy  Bwclling  with  hyaline 
de[>08its,  fatty  deposits  and  with  lipoid  degeneration  or  necrosis  of  the 
tubular  epithelium.    Connective  tissue  and  glomeruli  may  be  affected  in 
the  early  stages  and  aln'aj's  are  in  the  late  chronic  cases. 

Etiology. — The  etiologic  factor  ia  frequently  indeterminable.  Diphtheria, 
lues,  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  purulent  processes  may  be  factors.  Occasion- 
ally the  condition  may  be  brought  on  by  acute  poisoning  with  tar  in  oint- 
ments or  salvanian  — in  rare  coses  the  colon  bacillus  or  pneumococcus  may 
be  the  cause. 

Pathogenesis.— -The  knowledge  of  the  pathogenesis  rests  upon  various 

h>pothcses,  one  of  which  lays  the  causation  to  the  toxemia  of  the  body  cells 

i„-  tKn  TimHiif>is  of  decomposition  of  the  diseased  tubular  epithelium.    It  is 

is  disturbance  of  the  socretion  of  the  urine  b  as  definitely  a 

tiseose  as  it  is  a  true  kidney  disease. 

nal  disturbance  is  characterized  l»y  the  reduced  excretion  of 
c  and  water,  during  the  stage  of  edema,  while  there  is  no 
entration  power.  With  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
these  two  substances  increases  and  may  be  excessive.  There 
>ndency  to  eclamptic  uremia.  Tlie  excretion  of  nitrogen 
1  or  may  l)c  increased  to  as  high  as  2  tn  8  per  cent,  in  the 
ur  specimen  and,  for  this  reason,  tliere  is  no  nitrogen  reten- 
C.  per  100  c.c.  in  protein  free  blood)  and  as  a  result  no  aic- 
the  formation  of  the  edema,  the  blood  is  thickened  and  as 
creased  becomes  thin  again  which  can  be  rpcognizc<l  by  the 
i  red  cell  count. 

ylogy. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  clinicjil  picture  is  the 
ua.  As  a  result  of  the  c<lcnia,  we  hnvo  the  tran»udat<'a  into 
lies,  ga.'itro-inteBlinal  disturbances,  ccljunptic  urejnia  and 
e<l  rofislance.  The  urine,  in  which  there  in  a  great  deal  of 
;  contains  large  amounts  of  fomie<l  oti'inents,  chiefly  hpoid 
The  al>sence  of  blood  and  the  noniia)  biood-iircscure  are  of 
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diagnostic  importance.  The  slight  variations  of  temperature  are  of  no 
significance.  Frequently  the  two  important  symptoms  of  pallor  and  edema 
brought  out  in  the  rather  indefinite  history  of  the  case  suggest  essential 
nephrosis.  Slight  swelling  of  the  face  points  to  the  general  anasarca,  while 
sudden  nausea,  weakness  and  dizziness  indicate  brain  edema.  Diarrhoea 
vomiting  or  bronchitis  may  occur.  After  a  week  or  so  the  urine  shows  a 
lai^  amount  of  protein.  At  this  stage  the  observer  is  impressed  with  the 
waxy  pallor  and  examination  reveals  the  edema.  The  heart  rate  and  blood- 
pressure  are  unchanged  or  but  slightly  increased.  The  reflexes  may  be 
increased.  The  patient  feels  bad  and  has  no  appetite.  Complains  of  pain 
on  pressure  especially  over  the  tibia.  The  urine,  dark  brown,  cloudy  and 
acid,  is  highly  concentrated  (1039-1050  specific  gravity).  The  twenty-four 
hour  quantity  is  reduced  to  as  low  as  150  c.c.  Lai^  amounts  of  urates  are 
deposited  on  standing. 

The  protein  content  is  very  great,  amounts  of  10-20-30  per  cent,  or  even 
higher  may  be  demonstrated.  In  the  centrifugate  are  found  epithelium, 
leucocytes,  large  amounts  of  various  kinds  of  casts  at  first,  and  later  epithe- 
lium and  leucocytes  showing  fatty  degeneration  and  lipoid  bodies.  In  the 
later  stages  the  number  of  casts  is  greatly  reduced.  The  absence  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  may  be  present  in  an  occasional  specimen,  is  diagnostic. 

Course. — While  an  occasional  mild,  post  infectious  case  may  be 
encountered  in  infants,  the  majority  of  the  cases  liave  persisted  for  months 
or  even  years.  With  proper  treatment  the  edema  usually  soon  subsides  but 
following  it  we  have  the  second  or  chronic  stage.  In  this  the  little  patients, 
with  dark  circles  under  their  sunken  eyes  and  often  greatly  emaciated,  look 
sick.  Even  though  they  tx^rio  to  feel  better  as  their  appetites  return  and 
weights  increase,  the  tendency  to  edema  still  persists.  It  may  reappear 
suddenly  at  the  slightest  exceeding  of  the  tolerance  for  sodium  chloride  or 
at  times  even  without  demonstrable  cause.  Such  a  recrudescence  may  even 
change  the  rather  monotonous  chronic  condition  to  the  eclamptic  uremic 
form  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  The  proteinuria  persists  for  a 
long  time  after  the  formed  elements  have  disappeared.  As  in  the  edema  of 
"flour-feeding  injury,"  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  lowered  resistance 
especially  against  pncumococci  (peritonitis,  empyema).  Death  may  result 
from  angina  or  bronchitis  or  erysipelas  from  an  infected  wound. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  prognosis  must  be  guarded  and  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  chronicity  and  danger  of  infection.  Either  transition  to  a  con- 
tracted kidney  or  eventual  recovery  are  possible.  Recovery  is  complete 
only,  when,  without  proteinuria,  the  excretion  of  10  grams  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride in  twenty-four  hours  can  be  demonstrated. 

Treatment — ^The  treatment  must  be  directed  first  against  the  edema. 
During  the  period  of  formation,  however,  not  much  can  be  accomplished. 
Even  when  the  tissues  are  filled  such  medicinal  aids  as  heart  stimulants 
and  diuretics  do  not  drive  the  fluid  into  the  blood  and  to  the  kidney.  At 
times  five  to  ten  grams  of  urea  in  water  may  help  or  a  liberal  venesection 
(100-200  c.c.)  may  be  useful.  The  author  has  seen  the  anuria  overcome 
in  several  cases  by  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  water  (1  litre)  given  as  Vol- 
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hartl  ivcommcnda.    The  hunger  and  thirst  cure  of  von  Noorden  and  Volhard 
hiut  much  to  recommend  it.   ITiia  conaiata  of  a  diet  of  auflicicnt  fat  in  form  of 
unwilled  butter  or  cream,  sugar  in  form  of  a  fruit  aynip,  and  a  little  ealt- 
fnf'  bread — together  with  as  much  fluid  as  there  wiia  urine  excreted  on  the 
prcvioua  day.    Breast-milk  may  be  used  even  in  older  children.    Transu- 
dateH  and  ascites  may  be  relieved  by  tapping.    The  fluid  obtained  ia  milky 
owing  to  the  lijioida.    The  relief  of  the  anasarea  by  scarification  or  by  drain- 
age with  hypodermic  cauula  cannot  be  used  in  infants  bccauae  of  the 
danger  of  infection.     Sweats  pro- 
duced  by  moiat  or  dry  heal  are 
useful.    The  treatment  of  urouis 
has  been  discussed. 

After  the  removal  of  the  fluid 
the  patient  is  usually  hungry  and 
the  diet  should  be  salt-free  and  not 
contain  too  much  liquid,  but  must 
supply  sufficient  calories.  It  must 
be  adjust^  to  the  tolerance  for 
protein,  replacing  that  lost  by  pro- 
teinuria. Furthermore  in  the  feed- 
ing the  tendency  to  edema  must  be 
considered  and  changes  made  to 
keep  pace  with  the  gradually  in- 
creasing sodium  chloride  tolerance 
and  water  excretion.  The  latter 
can  be  determined  by  the  relation 
of  body-weight  and  fluid  intake  and 
urine  excreted,  Tlie  dct<>Tniination 
of  the  excretion  of  sodium  chloride 
is  readily  accompUshed  with  the 
Ktrausa  chloridomotrr,  the  use  of 
which  ia  as  simple  a.s  that  of  the 
.hnii^.i  ■  .-ii  (v  t-  ^^*^'^^  album inomct or.  To  reca- 
.■■rrtV  c-hil^^n**  u^i>ii.i. "  Munich,  Proi.  pitulatoithc  diet  should  coHsist  of 
pi.uij.iifri.  j^^  jjj  jj^^  £^^^  ^£  unsalted  butter 

and  cream,  suffieient  protein  (cheesie  and  meat),  some  c.irlx>hydrate  (bread, 
gnii'ls,  etc.)  and  siimc  fresh  vegetables  for  the  vitamine  requirement. 

ni-hth^i-itic  nephnisis  present.^  all  the  symptoms  of  very  mild  tubular 
is  rare  in  mild  infections  and  common  in  the  severe  forms.  It 
,  usually  iM-tween  the  fourth  and  tenth  duj-s.  The  tendency  to 
r'jirly  sj-raptom  but  the  patients  rarely  present  wvere  anasarca 
I'.siiiilly  the  reU-ntion  of  tiuid  is  cvi<ience<l  only  l)y  the  rapid 
i-eight  wliich  should  lead  to  examination  of  the  urine.  The  total 
ity  1.1  dw-niw-d  Init  rarely  Iwlow  200  to  .500  c.c.  The  color  is 
or  dirty  brown.  Protein  and  fonnc<l  element:-  m.iy  tie  present 
fiunls  at  the  1>reinning  or  entirely  absent  in  the  milder  forms, 
rarely  exrei'ds  1  or  2  per  cent,  witli  the  ICtlwich  metliiMl.    The 
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fonned  elements  soon  disappear.  Red  cella  in  the  urine,  and  increased 
blood-pressure  do  not  occur  in  the  pure  forms. 

Usually  this  mild  complication  disappears  in  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
without  symptoms  of  uremia  although  it  may  persist  in  varying  degree  of 
severity  to  the  cardiac  death  caused  by  the  diphtheria  itself  (low  blood- 
preasure).  Transitions  to  the  chronic  forms  occur,  and  the  addition  of 
glomerular  symptoms  is  not  uncommon. 

In  ordinary  cases,  treatment  is  not  indicated  for  the  diet  will  usually  be 
such  as  not  to  exceed  the  sodium  chloride  tolerance  of  the  diphther- 
itic kidney.  In  the  severe  forms  the  treatment  is  that  recommended  for 
true  nephrosis. 

ACUTE  DIFFUSE  GLOMERULAR  NEPHROPATHY,  ACUTE 
GLOMERULAR  NEPHRITIS 

Pathology.— At  first,  coi^estion  rapidly  followed  by  distention;  that  is, 
elongation  and  widening  of  the  glomerular  loops  with  hyperplasia  of  the 
endothehum  and  swollen  capsular  epithelium.  Later,  obliteration  of  the 
capsule  and  scarification  of  the  glomerulus  may  occur.  The  tubules  and 
parenchyma  may  remain  free  or  become  involved  to  a  varying  degree. 

Etiology. — The  most  important  etiologic  factor  is  scarlet  fever.  Angina, 
bronchial  infection,  puhnonary  disease  (pneumonia),  skin  infection  (ery- 
sipelas), pneumococcus  or  staphlococcus  infection  are  frequent  causative 
factors.  Purpura,  lead  poisoning  and  occasionally  the  factors  listed  under 
nephrosis  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Functional  Disturbances. — The  marked  reduction  of  the  excretion  of 
the  nitrogenous  waste  products  in  the  urine  and  their  simultaneous  increase 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  diagnostic  of  glomerular  nephritis.  The  index 
of  this  condition  is  the  increase  of  the  non-protein  nitrogen  above  normal 
limits.  While  the  kidney  still  retains  its  concentration  power  and  excretes 
urine  containing  1.5-2.5  per  cent,  nitrogen  the  blood  is.  sufficiently  relieved. 
Large  amounts  of  the  urinary  poisons  are  neutrahzed  and  made  harmless 
tu  the  retained  fluid  of  the  edema  if  this  does  not  affect  the  central  nervous 
system.  When  there  is  no  edema,  in  the  so-called  "drj-  cases"  or  in  cases 
with  hyjx)-  or  even  isotonuria  accompanied  by  oliguria  or  anuria,  uremia 
obtains.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  the  sodium  chloride  and  water  are 
excreted,  but  in  edemalous  cases  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  nephro- 
sis. Increase  in  blood  volume  without  edema  is  a  serious  symptom  of  kid- 
ney insufficiency. 

Symptoms. — The  most  characteristic  s>-mptom8  are  the  urinary  findings: 
blood,  moderate  amounts  of  protein,  with  ohguria  and  possibly  increased 
specific  gravity  or  anuria  with  uretnta.  There  is  an  increase  of  the  blood- 
pn»sure  and  not  uncommonly  a  tendency  to  edema. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  protean.  The  glomerular  nephritis 
may  b^n  acutely  at  the  very  onset  of  the  causative  disease  or  may  appear 
insidiously  after  two  to  four  weeks.  Any  one  of  the  characteristics,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others,  may  usher  in  the  onset,  In  the  hospital 
the  increase  in  weight  may  at  times  reveal  the  stage  of  the  pre-edema  or 
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attention  called  by  the  increased  blood-pressure.  In  other  casoe  the  patient 
is  brought  for  examiuation  because  of  the  visible  changes  in  the  urine,  such 
as  bloody  urine,  painful  micturition  or  poUakiuria.  In  still  others  the  pallor, 
lassitude,  anorexia,  and  occasional  vomiting  and  diarriioea  with  thiret  may 
indicate  urea  poisoning. 

In  its  mildest  forms  the  condition  may  be  without  symptoms,  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  increased  blood-prcssiu«  and  mrely  has  more 
than  the  sp-callcd  "pre-edema."  It  is  discovered  only  when  a  functional 
test  is  made.  Because  of  its  frequency  and  insidiouRncss  such  tests  should 
be  made  for  several  weeks  after  recovery  from  all  infectious  diseases.  The 
urine,  light  colored  and  but  slightly  cloudy,  at  first  contains  moderate 
amounts  of  protein.  A  few  white  or  red  blood^wlls  can  be  found  microscop- 
icslly.  Later  an  increasing  number  of  cast^  of  all  forms  but  nithout  fat, 
ore  found.  This  form  ia  cured  in  a  few  weeks  without  other  treatment  than 
rest  in  bed. 

In  moderately  severe  forms  the  picture  is  more  distinct.  These  patients 
are  pale,  the  skin  edema  is  localized  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  the  face, 
sternum,  shins,  and  spine  are  most  frequently  the  site.  The  child  is  tired, 
has  no  appetite  but  is  thirsty.  The  urine  is  red  nith  a  gr^nlah  iridescence 
or  a  dirty  brown.  The  protein  content  varies  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  The 
twenty-four  hour  quantity  is  markedly  reduced  to  as  low  as  400-600  c.c.  with 
a  proportionate  increase  of  the  specific  gravity.  The  blood-pressure  may  be 
normal  or  but  slightly  increased.  The  pulse,  slowed,  may  bo  ar>'thmic. 
The  condition  improves  gradually  in  two  to  three  weeks.  During  convolc^ 
ccnce  the  blood-cells,  and  especially  the  white  corpuscles,  persist  for  a  long 
time.  In  some  ca.»es  a  condition  resembling  orthotic  proteinuria  with  al- 
bumen and  formed  elements,  brought  on  by  change  of  posture  may  persist. 
More  frequently  such  a  recrudescence  may  be  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold 
or  by  acute  angina.  While  most  cases  recover  without  further  complications, 
the  danger  of  transition  into  the  chronic  "pedonophritis"  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  contracts!  kidney  is  rarely  soon  as  a  sequel.  In  the  treatment, 
the  milk  diet,  formerly  in  general  u.se,  is  no  longer  con'^idercd  necessary. 
Tlie  diet  should  be  laiycly  vcRetable,  supplying  sufficient  protein  for  the 
requirement  of  the  child.   Absolute  n^t  in  bed  is  essential. 

The  severe  form  may  be  "dry"  or  there  may  be  extreme  general  anaaorco. 
At  the  very  onset  other  manifestations  may  be  added  to  those  seen  in  the 
milder  grades.  The  most  urgent  of  these  is  pain  in  the  kidney  region 
probably  arisinK  from  the  tension  of  the  distended  capsule.  The  urine  18 
usimlly  a  dark  cloudy  bron-n  and  only  occafionally  bright  blood  red.  At 
first  it  contains  vast  amounts  of  the  formed  elemcnt-s  already  described. 
Those  gradually  l?ecomc  K'ss  as  the  condition  persists.  The  protein  content 
i'i  not  greater  than  in  the  milder  casos.  The  total  daily  quantity  b  decreased 
rapidly  to  200  or  even  as  low  as  50  c.c.  But  in  the  severe  cases  the  spccifio 
gravity  is  not  increa.sefl  proportionately.  Anuria  persisting  for  several  days 
is  not  unroniiiion.  If  there  is  no  edema,  the  danger  of  uremia  is  very  great. 
The  blood-pressure  is  usually  distinctly  increased.  Uremia  may  be  merely 
indicated  or  it  may  appear  suddenly,  full-fledged.    The  more  oommoa 
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eclamptic  form  may  occur  mixed  with  the  azotemic.  The  fceneral  aymp- 
toms  are  also  variable.  There  may  be  irregular  variations  of  temperature. 
The  pulse-rate  may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  fever  or  may  be  much  lower. 
Arythmia  is  common. 

Uremic  kidney  death  or  cardiac  death  may  occur  suddenly  after  eight 
to  ten  days  or  even  after  a  longer  period. 

Prognosis. — But  even  most  serious  cases  may  recover  in  spite  of  anuria 
and  uremia.  With  proper  treatment  a  favorable  outcome  is  characteristic 
of  the  glomerular  nephritis  of  childhood.  In  such  cases  the  fluid  in  the 
tissues  is  often  drained  off  through  the  kidney,  this  process  is  accompanied  by 
manifestations  of  eclamptic  uremia,  and  as  the  edema  subsides  the  child 
feels  better.  Nevertheless,  the  convalescent  patient  is  subject  to  recurrences 
as  in  the  milder  forms  and  is  sensitive  to  exposure  and  infections.  Hie 
protein  may  reappear  on  change  of  posture.  Transitions  to  contracted 
kidney  and  pedonephritis  may  take  place. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  absolute  rest  in  bed  is  imperative.  The 
treatment  of  the  edema  is  discussed  under  nephrosis.  The  use  of  urea  as  a 
diuretic  must,  of  course,  be  omitted.  Strophanthus,  digitalis  and  camphor 
are  indicated  for  cardiac  weakness.  The  therapeutic  measures  combating 
uremia  are  discussed  in  the  introductory  part. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  sudden  chilling.  When  there  is 
but  a  small  amount  of  protein  and  an  occasional  red  blood-cell  in  repeated 
urine  specimens  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  get  up  unless  there  is  a 
distinct  orthotic  reaction.  Even  in  the  latter  cases  it  is  well  to  permit  a 
slight  amount  of  exertion  and  change  of  posture  as  the  orthotic  proteinuria 
often  disappears  after  two  to  three  days.  Nothing  is  gained  by  too  long  a 
rest  in  bed.  The  patient  becomes  fussy  and  loses  his  appetite.  The  diet 
similar  to  that  suggested  in  nephrosis  ^ould  be  prescribed  with  the  tend- 
ency to  edema  and  danger  of  overloading  with  protein  constantly  in  mind. 
In  hospitab  the  food  should  be  controlled  by  metabolism  tests  including 
the  determination  of  non-protein  nitrogen  in  the  blood,  llie  protein  of  the 
diet  should  be  kept  very  low  if  the  non-protein  nitrogen  is  greater  than 
100  milligrama.  In  the  home,  however,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  be 
guided  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  urinary 
sediment  which  very  often  gives  a  very  accurate  index  of  the  nitrogen  metab- 
olism. During  the  first  few  daj-s  a  purely  carbohydrate  diet  is  indicated. 
Later  milk,  which  contains  about  34  grams  protein  per  litre,  may  be  added  in 
increasing  amounts.  It  may  be  given  in  cocoa  or  Keller's  malt  soup. 
Breast-mitk  may  be  useful  even  in  older  children.  Broth  should  be  omitted 
because  of  the  salt.  Gradually  light  and  dark  meat  and  even  eggs  may  be 
added.  In  other  words  the  diet,  in  a  general  way,  should  consist  of  cereals, 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  fat  (unsaltcd  butter).  The  total  amount  of  liquid 
offered  per  day  should  be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  the 
previous  day.  After  the  free  excretion  of  urine  has  been  established  the 
patient  may  be  given  as  much  fluid  as  he  will  take. 

Scarlctinal  nephritis  is  by  far  the  most  common  foi-m  of  glomerular 
nephritis,  although  a  pure  form  of  septic  interstitial  focal  nephritis  also 
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occurs  with  scarlet  fever.  The  frequency  of  Dcphritis  nith  thia  diseasp 
varies  within  vide  Umits  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  epidemic.  Fur^ 
thermore,  there  is  doubtless  a  distinct  familial  predisposition.  Excepting 
for  an  occasional  transitor>-,  febrile  or  a  more  persistent  hemorrhagic 
(interstitial)  proteinuria,  true  nephritis  does  not  appear  before  the  end  of 
the  second  or  more  commonly  during  the  third  week,  during  the  so-called 
"second  scarlet  fever"  or  during  later  relapses. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  delayed  kidney  injury  is  to  be  laid  to 
toxins  in  the  form  of  waste  protlucts  of  the  mechanism  of  defense  formed 
(Eradually  during  the  recover}'  from  the  infection,  as  is  suggested  by  von 
Pirquet,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  actions  of  the  toxins  of  the  recurring 
attacks  of  the  diseaae  itself,  according  to  Pospiscliill  and  Weiss. 

There  is  no  relation  bctn^een  the  severity  of  the  primary  disease  and  the 
frequency  of  the  kidney  disease.  It  is  the  experience  of  most  men,  however, 
that  after  cases  of  scarlet  fever  without  eruption  or  nith  very  slight  erup- 
tion the  tendency  to  kidney  complication  is  greater.  The  post  scarletinal 
nephritis  may  appear  unexpectedly.  At  times  it  may  be  preceded  by  a 
slight  rise  of  t«mperature  or  the  temperature  of  the  exanthem  does  not 
beccRne  normal.  After  the  nephritis  has  set  in  there  is  moderate  fever  or 
irr^;ular  variation  of  the  temperature  curve.  Tbk  rise  may  discontinue  in  a 
few  days  or  with  recurrence  persist  for  weeks.  There  is  some  question 
whether  this  fever  is  due  entirely  to  the  kidney  condition.  Usually  there  is 
a  tendency  to  cervical  Ij-mphadenitis  which  usually  manifests  itseh'  acutely 
before  the  kidney  condition  appears. 

The  sjTnptomatolf^y,  treatment,  and  prognosis  of  scarletinal  nephritis 
are  identical  with  those  of  glomerular  nephritis  in  general.  No  especial 
prophylactic  measures  are  known.  The  old  practice  of  exclusive  milk 
diet  is  objectionable.  Pospisi'hill  has  demonstrated  its  worthleaaness  in  a 
largo  Reric9  of  cases  in  which  he  gave  milk  to  part  and  general  diet  to  an 
equal  number.  The  effect  upon  the  general  well-boing  of  the  patient  is  not 
good.  fNome  authors  advise  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  several  vvuka 
after  convalescence  but  this  also  secmp  a  rather  harsh  treatment  of  doubtful 
benefit.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  indicated  only  when  there  b  fever  or  when 
leucocytes  or  other  formed  elements  arc  found  in  the  urine  or  when  there  is 
danger  of  exposure  to  cold.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  up 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  remains  normal  for  a  few  days. 

C.TX)MERt'LO-TUBULAR  NEPHROPATHY  (Mixed  Form) 
Just  as  glomerubtis  may  occur  with  nephrosis  so  we  may  have  the 
tubular  nephropathy  with  glomerular  affection.  In  Fuch  cases  the  nephrosis 
may  U'gin  with  the  hematuria  and  increased  blood-pnssure  of  a  glomerular 
process  or  both  forms  may  alternate  throughout  the  course  and  influence 
the  entire  disciise- picture. 

The  patholojric  findings  show  txitli  fomip  of  lesions  without  the  deflnito 
differfntiation  Hcen  in  the  indivitlual  disea-scs  and  without  the  t>'pical 
clinical  course.    The  interstitial  tis^ie  shows  round  cell  infiltration  and  the 
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iuterstitial  cells  as  well  as  the  vessel  walls  show  fatty  degeneration.  Scarifi- 
cation of  the  glomeruli  and  even  contracted  kidney  may  result. 

Etiology. — Glomerulo-tubular  nephropathy  is  the  typical  kidney  disease 
oS  exudative  children  and  especially  of  infants.  It  is  the  common  sequence 
in  cases  of  impetiginous  eczema  and  otitis  or  may  follow  all  of  the  condi- 
tions causing  glomcrulitis  or  nephrosis.  It  rarely  follows  ai^^a,  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria. 

Functional  tests  and  blood  chemistry  reveal  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
water,  chlorine  and  nitrogen  excreted.  Hypouria  may  occur.  The  degree 
in  which  each  of  these  functions  may  be  affected  varies  not  only  in  different 
cases  but  also  in  the  course  of  each  case.  In  the  individual  case  there  is  also 
a  certain  relationship  between  the  protein,  sodium  chloride  and  even  water 
retention  so  that  for  instance  an  increase  of  the  sodium  chloride  intake 
may  disturb  the  protein  fimction  and  vice  versa. 

Symptoms.— -The  disease-picture  is,  naturally,  not  uniform.  Usually 
the  condition  is  very  serious  at  first.  In  many  cases  severe  general  anasarca 
is  the  first  symptom.  The  extremely  pale  waxy  face  is  so  swollen  that  the 
little  patient  can  hardly  open  his  eyes.  Frequently  the  distended  skin 
areas  become  the  seat  of  impetigo  nith  inflammation  of  the  regional  Ij'mph 
nodes  and  fever.  The  patient  lios  %'cry  quiet  and  gives  every  indication  of 
being  extremely  ill.  Vomiting  may  occur  and  diarrhcea  is  common.  The 
blood-pressure  is  increased.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  producing  perspi- 
ration by  the  use  of  hot  packs  or  pilocarpin  even  in  rickitic  infants,  llie 
characteristics  of  the  urine  are  those  described  under  glomerular  nephritis. 
The  persistence  and  obstinacy  of  the  general  edema  is  very  significant.  It 
may  persist  for  weeks  but  usually  passes  off  with  polyuria.  After  its  disap- 
pearance the  patients  often  look  as  atrophic  as  those  recovering  from  the 
"flour-feeding  injury. "  During  the  long  dramiout  sickness  tho  symptoms 
of  uremia  may  appear  at  any  time.  Very  often  there  is  an  indication  of  it 
in  the  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  headache  and  Babinski  's  phenomenon,  when  the 
edema  begins  to  go  down.  Similarly  tiie  other  manifestations  encountered 
in  the  convalescent  stage  of  nephrosis  or  glomerular  nephritis  such  as 
orthotic  albuminuria,  recurrences  on  exposure  to  cold,  and  reduction  of 
inmiunity  are  seen. 

Prognosis. — In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  complete  recovery 
seems  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  can  speak  of  complete  reco\'ery  only  when, 
after  the  urine  is  free  from  protein  and  formed  elements  including  white 
and  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  metabolism  takes  care  of  the  full  required 
amount  of  sodium  chloride,  protein,  and  water  without  producing  disturb- 
ances of  secretion.  Some  children  die  of  later  complicating  infections  or 
uremia.  A  small  portion  may  have  a  contracted  kidney  or  continue  as 
cases  of  chronic  or  pedonephritis. 

Treatment. — Apparently,  treatment  is  somewhat  more  efllicacious  than 
in  adults.  At  least  I  have  thought  that  the  straight  sugar  feeding  recom- 
mended by  von  Noorden  is  of  benefit,  not  only  in  the  acute  nephrosis,  but 
also  as  an  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  glomerular  sj-mptoms.    It  is 
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quite  possible  to  feed  a  three->^ear-old  child  very  satisfactorily  on  250  grams 
of  glucose  in  fruit  juice  per  day  and  this  may  be  continued  for  ten  d&ya  or 
more.  In  some  cases  diuretics  are  valuable.  During  convalescence  breast- 
milk  is  ideal  even  for  older  children  for  its  eodium  chloride  and  protein 
content  is  low  and  thus  reduces  the  tendencj'  to  edema.  It  may  be  given  as 
a  major  part  of  the  diet  with  vegetables  and  fruit  until  such  time  when 
the  kidney  tan  stand  the  addition  of  protein  and  sodium  chloride.  The 
particulars  of  the  treatment  should  be  regulated  by  the  suggestions  given 
under  nephrosis  and  glomerulitis. 

KIDNEY  DISEASES  IN  INFANTS 
All  of  the  various  conditions  described  above,  except  contracted  kidney, 
occasionally  occur  in  infants.    The  nephritis  frequently  encountered  in  the 
course  of  parenteral  or  enteric  disturbances  of  nutrition  especially  in  intoxi- 
cation and  decomposition  is  of  special  interest. 

The  pathologic  findings  are  not  definite.  There  may  be  no  lesion  or 
only  a  shght  fatty  degeneration  as  in  nephrosis.  In  other  cases  this  fatty 
degeneration  may  be  accompanied  by  foci  of  round  cell  infiltration  in  the 
intestinal  connective  tissue  indicating  a  septic  interstitial  nephropathy. 
Clinically,  the  moat  important  manifestation  is  the  slight  amount  of  protein, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  lacking  throughout.  It  is  accompanied  by  varying 
amounts  of  hyalin  and  granular  casts,  kidney  epithelial  cells  and  occasional 
leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  Edema  is  rarely  present  although  the 
face  or  hands  and  feet  may  at  times  seem  slightly  swollen.  The  sudden  rise 
in  the  weight  curve,  very  significant  in  infants,  is  also  uncommon.  The  con- 
dition ^rees  most  closely  w  ith  the  dcscript  ion  of  a  sept  ic  interstitial  nephro- 
pathy. Those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  blood  in  the  urine  are  probably  very 
mild  tubular  nephroses.  The  classification  of  the  remainder  of  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  pathologic  lesion  in  the  kidney  must  bo  left  to  further  study. 
The  pathogenesis  may  be  due  in  part  to  toxins  resulting  from  infection 
or  in  part  to  poisons  arising  in  the  intermediate  metabolic  changes  (acids?). 
Furthermore,  the  infantile  kidney  is  very  easily  injured.  Usually  prompt 
recovery  takes  place  but  the  kidney  disease  may  persist  for  weeks  ^ter  the 
disappearance  of  the  causative  injury.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
cases,  especially  the  infectious  interstitial  nephritis,  may  go  on  as  a  form  of 
chronic  pedonephritis  of  Heubner.  In  the  differential  diagnous  the  tran- 
sient kidney  irritation  following  alimentary  intoxication,  the  edema  and 
scleredema  of  the  newly  bom  and  debilitated  infants  may  be  excluded  by 
consideration  of  the  general  clinical  picture.  The  edematous  form  of 
"flour-feeding  injury"  may  be  ruled  out  by  the  history  and  the  absence  of 
urinary  changes.  The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  kidney  disease  must  be 
dependent  on  the  cause.  Typical  cases  require  the  same  treatment  described 
above.    Breast-milk  is  especially  effecti^'e. 

CHRONIC  KIDNEY  DISEASE 
Chronic  nephritis  may  occur  in  childhood  in  the  same  forms  an  it  does  in 
the  adult.    Both  the  large  white  kidney  and  the  contracted  kidney  have 
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been  observed  in  children.  Both  disease-pictures  are  extremely  uncommoD 
in  the  first  years  of  childhood.  Their  frequency  increases  toward  puberty. 
Their  clinical  and  structural  features  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
chronic  nephritis  of  later  life  and  therefore  they  require  no  further  descrip- 
tion here.  The  only  significant  thing  about  the  chronic  nephritis  of  child- 
hood is  the  rarity  with  which  its  typical  forms  appear.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  certain  etiologic  factors  operative  in  the  aduh,e.g.,  gout 
arteriosclerosis,  chronic  intoxications,  etc.,  play  no  part  in  the  diseases  of 
childhood.  But  even  where  cnronic  nephritis  develops  from  the  acute 
type  which  foUowa  upon  infections,  its  maimer  of  appearance  differs  as 
between  children  and  adults.  In  view  of  these  facts,  a  distinct  advance  was 
made  when  Heubner  defined  the  chronic  nephritis  most  common  in  child- 
hood by  the  term  pedonephritis. 

CHRONIC  NEPHRITIS  OF  CHILDHOOD  (PEDONEPHRITIS) 

This  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  children  between  the  second  and  the 
fourth  years,  but  is  most  frequent  during  school  age.  In  spite  of  it-s  obsti- 
nacy its  benign  character  is  its  essential  and  significant  trait.  Its  iMnignity 
is  illustrated  not  only  in  the  mildne^  of  its  subjective  symptoms  and  in  its 
not  infrtKiuently  favorable  termination  but  also  in  the  rarity  with  which 
its  course  is  aggravated  by  severe  compfications.  Uremia,  retinitis,  serious 
changes  in  the  vascular  mechanism,  or  even  marked  edema  are  seen  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Etiology. — It  ii  cei-tain  that  pedonephritis  occurs  most  commonly  in 
the  wake  of  acute  infectious  diseases  and  especially  of  scarlet  fever;  yet, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  its  early  manifestations  to  their  origin 
and  often  its  genesis  remains  obscure. 

This  etiologic  difiiculty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  its  subjective  symp- 
toms as  a  rule  are  so  slight  that  urinalysis  is  not  su^ested.  The  patient  is 
pale  and  flabby;  tin^  easily;  is  more  or  less  fretful,  but  is  usually  fairly 
well  nourished.  Occasionally  tjie  child  complains  of  headache,  pain  in  the 
side,  palpitation,  anorexia,  and  thirst;  but  more  often  its  general  well-being 
is  but  slightly  disturbed. 

Symptoms. — Marked  dropsical  conditions  are  never  seen.  At  the  most 
only  a  slight  fulness  of  the  face  may  be  observed  from  time  to  time. 
Changes  in  the  heart  and  the  pulse  are  neither  frequent  enough  nor  distinct 
enough  to  support  a  diagnosis,  which  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  urinalysis. 

The  quantity  of  urine  and  its  specific  gravity  remain  fairly  normal  and 
there  is  but  little  cloudiness  and  a  small  amount  of  sediment.  The  propor- 
tion of  protein  is  never  very  high,  usually  varj-ing  bet^^xen  0.5-2.  per  thou- 
sand. The  proteinuria  may  disappear  at  times  and  at  others  may  assume  the 
orthotic  form.  Structural  elements  arc  hardly  ever  lacking  even  in  the 
protein-free  urine.  The  findings  may  bo  limited  for  months  to  a  few  red 
blood-cells  and  an  occasional  cast.  Sometimes  hyaline,  granular  and 
epithelial  casts,  with  leucocytes,  are  found  in  large  numbers.  Then  again, 
acute  exacerbations  may  result  in  microscopically  bloody  urine. 
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Generally  speaking,  however,  the  course  is  uneventful.  For  a  long  time 
the  affected  child  might  be  coni^idered  normal  il  it  were  not  for  the  urinary 
findings.  These  with  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  gradually  disap- 
pear after  they  have  persisted  for  years  and  a  lasting  recovery  may  be 
achieved.  A  certain  part  of  these  cases  do  not  recover  duriug  childhood. 
In  still  others,  the  transition  to  a  contracted  kidney  occurs  sooner  or  later 
with  a  resulting  aggravation  of  symptoms.  Sineo  it  13  never  possible  to 
predict  how  the  disease  is  going  to  terminate  the  prc^osia  mast  always  be 
guarded.  The  differential  diagnosis  from  orthotic  proteinuria  has  been 
discussed  imder  that  disease. 

Regarding  the  pathologic  changes  occurring  in  pedonephritia,  prece- 
dent to  the  transitions  into  the  contracted  kidney,  very  little  is  known. 
It  is  probably  a  matter  of  small  diffuse  inSummatory  foci  in  the  renal 
parenchyma. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  not  very  affective  and  hence  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  do  any  injury  by  therapeutic  measures.  Rest  in  bed  u-ith 
restricted  diet  may  be  ordered  to  initiate  treatment  and  to  permit  observa- 
tion. But  the  symptoms  of  disease  will  outlast  rest-cures  and  dietetic  meas- 
ures continued  for  months,  while  the  general  condition  of  the  child  and  its 
measure  of  resistance  will  suffer  in  every  way  from  the  pursuit  of  such 
method!}.  Nor  is  the  psychic  injury  of  this  sort  of  treatment  to  be  under- 
estimated. The  general  daily  routine  of  the  patient  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  his  attention 
may  not  be  too  closely  fixed  upon  his  illness.  Phy  and  moderate  physical 
exercise  should  be  permitted.  A  mixed  dietary,  including  even  meat,  is  to 
be  recommended.  A  trial  of  a  solt-free  diet  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  is  justified.  The  use  of  alcohol  or  of  strong  spices,  indulgence 
in  severe  bodily  exercise  and  the  employment  of  cold  baths  must  be  prohib- 
ited. Proper  hygiene  of  the  skin  should  be  secured  by  warm  baths  and 
relatively  warm  clothing.  A  steady  warm  dry  climate,  and  especially  the 
desert  climate  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  influence.  Sun-baths 
may  serve  as  a  partial  substitute.  Karslbad  and  other  similar  resorts  have 
also  been  recommended. 

NEPHRITIS  WITH  CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS 
In  the  postmortem  examination  of  congenitally  syphilitic  children 
renal  changes  are  very  commonly  encountered.  Probably  they  are  never 
absent  in  the  syphiHtic  fetus  or  new-born.  With  iiicrca.ting  age  they 
are  more  uncommon  and  less  important.  Apart  from  some  signs  of  degen- 
eration in  the  parenchyma,  these  are  of  slight  degree  and  characteristically 
involve  the  connective  tissue  frame«ork  of  the  organ  and  especially  an 
increase  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  advcniitia  of  the  vessels.  The  forma- 
tion of  small  cj^ts,  and  such  indications  of  retarded  development  as  the 
prolonged  persistence  of  the  neogenic  cortical  zone,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
number  and  size  of  the  glomeruli  are- remarkably  frequent,  but  not  charac- 
teristic features.  Compared  with  the  general  pathologic  findings  in  such 
cases,  these  changes  are  usually  rather  unimportant,  as  is  equally  true  of  the 
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dinical  manifc-stations  produced  by  them.  In  occasional,  but  certainly 
very  rare  cases,  hemorrhagic  nephritides  of  luetic  origin,  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  arc  said  to  have  appeared.  The  frequent  but  usually  slight 
proteinuria  viith  but  little  organized  sediment,  is  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  other  symptoms  of  the  luetic  disease.  Edema,  uremia  and  other 
eerioua  complications  play  no  part. 

Untreated,  the  urinary  changes  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  under  specific  treatment  they  usually  disappear  with  other  symptoms. 
The  question  whether  mercury  is  not  at  times  an  etiologic  factor,  rather 
than  a  therapeutic  benefit  must  be  considered. 

PURULENT  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  TRACT  AND  THE 
KIDNEYS 

CYSTDPTELinS,  PYELONEPHRITIS  AND  ReNAL  AbSCBSSES 

Pathologic  conditions  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  common  indication  of 
which  is  the  passage  of  urine  containing  pus,  are  not  uncommon  in  childhood. 
The  fact  that  these  conditions  have  failed  of  the  attention  duo  their  great 
importance  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
urinarj'  specimen  from  the  young  child.  Even  in  doubtful  febrile  cases  this 
all  important  dii^nostic  aid  has  been  neglected.  Since  1894  when  Escherich 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  we  know  that  c>-Btitis  and  other  related  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  urinary  tract  are  peculiarly  common  in  early  child- 
hood. The  disorder  is  most  fi-equently  met  with  during  the  first  yeai-. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  six  months  it  rapidly  approaches  its  greatest 
frequency.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in  the  second  year,  but  after  that 
age  it  again  shows  a  gradual  decrease  of  occurrence  with  advancing  ^e. 
It  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  more  often  in  girls  than  in  boys. 
Nevertheless,  its  frequency  in  the  male  sex,  representing  about  one^ourth 
of  all  cases,  is  not  to  be  undci-estimated. 

The  early  observers  of  purulent  urine  in  young  children  di^nosed  cystitis, 
but  later  authors  have  called  attention  to  the  frequent  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  As  in  the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  so  in 
the  urinaiy  passages,  inflatrmiatory  conditions  are  rarely  confined  to  any  dis- 
tinct anatomic  division.  One  part  after  another  of  the  urinary  tract  may 
show  well-developt'd  structural  changes,  and  yet  diagnosticaUy  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  lower  urinary  tract  from 
that  of  the  upper.  The  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  calices  of  the  kidney 
or  to  the  renal  tubules  may  give  sjTnptoms  that  make  possible  a  difTerential 
diagnosis.  So  that  cystitis,  pyeUtis,  pyelocyatitis  and  pyelonephritis  may 
be  essentially  but  different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  process. 

The  findings  at  autopsy  are  often  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  clinical 
symptoms  and  especially  with  the  urinary  changes.  In  spite  of  a  well 
established  pyuria,  but  slight  changes  in  the  mucosa  ai-e  found.  In  mild 
cases,  these  consist  simply  of  a  circumscribed  hyperemia  and  a  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  mucosa.  In  one  instance  those  manifestations  may  be  more 
marked  in  the  pelvis  and  in  another  in  the  bladder.  In  severe  forms  the 
structural  changes  are  more  distinct  and,  in  addition  to  tho!%  already  cited, 
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submucous  hemorrhages,  more  or  less  extensive  ulcerations  and,  more 
rarely,  wide-spread  flbrino- purulent  exudates  appear.  If  the  kidney  is  also 
involved  it  is  enlarged,  cloudy  and  soft.  Dark  red  hypereniic  spxits  and 
yellowTah  areas  containing  pus  give  a  mottled  appearance  to  the  surftice 
and  on  section.  Occasion^y  the  purulent  infiltration  is  confined  to  the 
papilhe  or  the  caliccs,  or  it  may  spread  in  a  wedge-liko  form  toward  the 
cortex.    In  a  word,  the  condition  is  one  of  ascending  infection. 

A  variety  of  orgiinisms  may  be  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  pus 
in  the  urinary  tract.  Practically,  cystopyciitis  due  to  (he  colon  bacillus 
takes  the  first  and  most  important  place.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
organism  is  found  in  pure  culture.  .Staphylococci,  strcptococei  and  gono- 
cocci  arc  found  with  the  colon  bacillus  or  alone.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is 
seldom  a  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  invasion  of  the  urinary  tract  by  micro-organisms  docs  not  neces- 
sarily invoke  di^ase.  According  to  L^ger  and  Soldin  the  streptococcus 
lacticus  is  a  normal  inhabitant  erf  the  urinary  organfi  during  infancy.  The 
work  of  Kleinschmidt,  Helmholtz  and  Miliken,  however,  tends  to  show  that 
this  organism  is  a  contamination  and  even  though  found  in  the  catheterized 
specimen  does  not  necessarily  have  to  get  into  the  urine  by  way  of  the  blood. 
The  results  of  infection  develop  only  when  the  factors  of  predisposition  ore 
present.  This  predicates,  first  of  all,  a  marked  decrease  of  the  (general 
resistance  to  infection  as  the  reault,  for  instance,  of  ttcvcre  exudative 
diathesis.  In  such  cases,  and  still  more  commonly  in  severe  acute  gastro- 
intestinal diseases,  the  infection  of  the  urinary  tract  occurs  as  soon  as  the 
loss  of  strength  hos  reached  a  certain  ebb  and  often  while  the  patient 
is  still  under  observation  (or  the  primary  malady.  In  conseiiuencc  the 
prcqcnosis  becomes  much  more  serious. 

Besides  these  general  predisposing  influences,  the  mere  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  the  consequent  loss  of  the  continuing  flush  of 
Eerial  from  within  outward  and  the  retention  of  small  portions  of 
nlhe  bladder,  are  circumstances  which  pave  the  waj'for.infection. 
IS  or  constrictions  of  the  ureters  or  any  actual  malformation  of 
i-urinarj'  organs  may  induce  similar  results.  The  writer  has  seen 
jies  in  which  s\-mptoms  of  inflammation  followed  the  excretion  of 
aining  large  depo&ita  of  uric  acid  cr>'stals  and  urates, 
^esis. — We  do  not  know  how  the  bacteria  reach  the  affected 
[■hand  cverj'  case.  This  is  entirely  clear  only  when  cystitis  foUows 
ce  of  catheterization.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  infection  may 
without  inward.  ITie  question  whether  the  ti-act  is  traversed  in 
icr  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  cannot  be  definitely  detrmiined. 
ic  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  cit-jes  occur  in  females ,  hi 
urethra  is  shorter  and  more  direct.  It  is  generally  denied  so  far 
Ic  is  concerned.  Tiiis  suiotests  a  different  etiology  in  the  two  sexes. 
?  other  hand,  (he  infection  is  often  Ix-lievetl  to  lie  hematogenous. 
pri'Si'ncc  of  varinii.s  micro-ot^niRms  in  the  urine  is  not  imusual 
bacteria,  and  esiM-cially  colon  bacilli,  have  l>cen  found  in  the  cb- 
jlood  of  infanta  suffering  with  intestinal  fiiscjiscs,  the  hciu&tu- 
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geoouB  origin  of  the  disease  seeius  well  supported.  The  theory  of  direct 
migration  of  ihe  bacilli  from  the  colon  to  the  bladder  appears  less  probable; 
experimentally,  at  least,  it  requires  extensive  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cosa. Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  a  fourth  possibility,  viz.: 
infection  by  the  tjmph  channels,  unquestionably  the  paths  best  adapted 
to  bacterial  transmission.  Lymph  vessels  draining  the  region  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon  and  the  appendix  and  communicative  with  the  lymph  channels 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  have  been  demonstrated.  That  these 
channels  are  actually  less  complete  or  even  entirely  absent  on  the  left  side 
may  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of  pyelitis  on  the  right. 

Clinical  Course. — When  p.vclocystitis  appears  in  the  course  of  some 
preexisting  disease  its  particular  manifestations  may  be  lost  in  the  .symp- 
tom picture  of  the  primary  disorder.  A  relapse  during  convalescence,  or 
even  an  unaccountable  rise  in  temperature  may  indicate  the  development 
of  Bome  complication. 

Even  in  the  event  of  an  apparently  primary,  idiopathic  pyelocystitis 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disea<>e  are  often  absent.  Cases  arc  seen 
in  infants  in  which  there  is  no  fever  or  only  a.  slight  rise  of  temperature.  The 
first  intimation  of  the  condition  is  given  by  the  examination  of  the  urine.  In 
older  children  there  may  be  some  difficulty  of  micturition.  They  suffer 
severely  and,  crying  or  screaming  with  pain,  evacuate  small  amounts  of 
urine  at  short  intervals.  As  a  result,  many  a  child  will  refuse  to  go  to  stool 
and  will  soil  its  clothing  although  it  has  previously  acquired  habits  of 
cleanliness.  Durii^  micturition  the  patient  drava  up  his  Icp,  or  pressca 
his  hands  over  the  bladder  region.  'ITiese  symptoms  are  rare  in  infants. 
Tenderness  or  pressure  may  be  elicited  over  tihe  kidney  and  bladder  region 
in  a  few  cases.  The  diagnosis  of  a  supposedly  enlarged  kidney  is  due  to 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  phj'siologic  low  position  of  the  child's  kidney 
and  to  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  After  the  second  year,  the 
more  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  uncommon.  After  this  period  the 
disorder  may  set  in  almost  unobserved  and  may  show,  from  the  very  firet,  a 
more  chronic  tendency. 

Acute  primary  c>'stiti8  follows  a  more  severe  course  Ln  infancy.  It 
presents  the  picture  of  a  serious  infectious  disease.  The  child  becomes  rest- 
less and  fussy  and  the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  39°-40''  C.  (102''-104'* 
F,),  or  more.  The  fever  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  The  pulse 
and  respiration  become  rapid.  Vomiting  during  the  first  few  days  is  com- 
mon. Even  though  consciousness)  may  not  be  impaired  the  child  gives  one 
the  impression  of  being  seriously  ill.  It  is  extremely  cross  and  irritable; 
cries  and  often  shrieks  upon  the  approach  of  anyone  and  objects  strenuously 
to  being  moved.  A  more  serious  condition  may  follow  or  persist  from  the 
onset  indicating  the  involvement  of  the  pelvis  or  even  the  kidney  itself. 
Because  of  the  extreme  thirst  the  child  grasps  the  bottle  greedily,  only  to 
push  it  away  after  taking  a  few  swallows.  The  Ia=8  of  strength,  hastened  by 
the  anorexia  and  the  refusal  of  food,  soon  becomes  noticeable.  The  initial 
period  of  irritability  is  followed  by  depression.  The  little  patient  lies 
absolutely  still,  save  for  the  rapid  respiration  and  for  occasional  dow  groping 
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motions  of  the  hands;  the  face  is  contorted  with  pain 
and  anguiah;  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and  bright. 

Even  in  the  breast-fed  infant  the  digestive  func- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  consistency  of  the  stooU, 
are  almost  alwaj-s  affected.  It  soraetimes  happens 
that  the  picture  of  a  severe  arute  nutntional  disturb- 
ance, with  typical  signs  of  intoxication,  is  secondarily 
induced  by  the  parenteral  infection.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  first  week's  illness,  an  almost  characteristic 
yellowish  pallor,  together  with  an  increasing  flaccidity 
of  the  skin,  becomes  apparent.  The  abdomen  is 
sunken  and  the  skin  loses  its  elasticity.  If  the 
irritation  and  pain  b  extreme  a  refiex  muscular  spasm 
of  the  back  occurs  and  opisthotonus  and  other  signs 
of  meningitis  are  presented.  If  this  irritation  is  more 
marked  on  the  right  side,  the  condition  may  simulate 
a  perityphelitis. 

Course  and  Tenninaticoi. — Though  the  disease 
runs  along  with  high  fever  and  extreme  illness  with 
very  gradual  remissions  and  slow  improvement,  fatal 
termination  is  uncommon.     But  the  patient  may  die 
after  weeks  of  illness  as  a  result  of  the  continued  wast- 
ing and  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  heart.   In  infants 
a  transition  to  general  sepsis  is  not  uncommon.    At 
times  even  the  most  serious  cases  take  a  turn  for  the 
better  and  after  slow  convalescence  make  a  complete 
recovery.    In  fact,  recovery  is  always  gradual  and  the 
j    convalescence  is  interrupted  by  repeated  relapses  as 
I    serious  as  the  first  attack.  Even  in  the  most  favorable 
I    cases  the  pus  is  found  in  the  urine  for  weeks  or  months 
a    after  all  other  sj'mptoms  have  disappeared,  so  that 
■*    there  is  a  question  whether  some  of  the  patients  ever 
w|    recover  completely.    And  those  that  do  recover  have 
7    a  certain  tendency  to  relapse  that  may  persist  even 
s    after  childhood.    Relapses  are  most  frequent  during 
ri    the  first  few  months  of  convalescence, 
fi  Secondary  pyelocystitis  may  persist  longer  than 

the  primary  disease  or  in  milder  cases  may  disappear 
when  the  primary  symptoms  disappt^ar.  Cystitis  and 
pyelocystitis  of  older  children  is  more  liable  to  become 
chronic,  persisting  for  years.  It  is  fatal  in  exceptional 
cases  only. 

Diagnosis. — The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
urine  is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  a  diagnosis. 
The  fresh  urine  shows  a  diffuse  cloudiness  which,  par- 
ticularly, when  shaken,  resembles  the  curling  of  a  pillar 
of  smoke.    Hemorrhagic  discoloration  is  uncommon. 
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While  the  fresh  urine  has  no  cbaractensttc  odor,  it  seems  to  decompose 
more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  tlie  bed  and  easily  becomes  so  unpleas- 
ant as  to  be  noticeable  to  the  attendant.  If  infection  is  due  to  the  colon 
bacillus,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  acid,  wliilc  an  alkalin  reaction 
is  exceptional.  Upon  settling  or  ccntrifuging,  a  surprisingly  large  amount 
of  whitish  slimy  sediment  is  often  seen.  Microscopically  tliia  is  seen  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  pus  corpuscles  which  often  form  in  balls  or 
clusters.  In  the  acute  stage  a  variable  number  of  erythrocytes  is  found. 
A  tenacious  mucus-like  substance  may  be  rec<^nized  in  cloudy  or  thread- 
like masses.  A  few  epithelial  cells,  usually  round  and  with  distinct  nuclei, 
are  found  among  the  leucocj'tes.  Casts  are  generally  absent,  even  when 
the  kidney  is  affected .  The  amount  of  protein  corresponds  in  a  general  way 
with  the  quantity  of  pus.  In  the  fresh  urine,  short  rods  actively  motile 
with  rounded  ends  are  seen  in  the  majority  of  specimens.  These  grow 
rapidly  upon  culture  media  and  are  Gram  negative.  The  complete  absence 
of  microorganisms  in  the  stained  smear  suggests  tuberculosis.  The  differen- 
tial diagnosis  must  be  established  by  special  stains  and  guinea  pig  injections. 

These  urinary  findings  alone  suffice  for  diagnosis  if  the  rupture  of  pus 
into  the  urinary  tract  from  neighboring  inflammatory  foci,  e.g.,  perity- 
phlitis, can  be  excluded.  It  isusually  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  without 
examining  the  urine.  The  grayish-yellow  pallor  is  very  characteristic.  The 
routine  examination  for  protein  is  insufficient  for  the  amount  of  protein 
excreted  is  usuaUy  very  small.  Every  child  that  is  ill  with  febrile  disease 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  uncentrifu|;ed  urine  is  imperative.  The 
unnc  of  infants  suffering  from  acute  digestive  disturbances  should  be  care- 
fully watched  for  signs  of  pyelo cystitis,  even  though  there  is  no  fever.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  serious  errors  in  diagnosis  may  be  avoided.  In 
older  children  the  differential  diagnosis  maybe  confused  with  typhoid  fever 
or  perityphhtis  while  in  jnfancy  the  clinical  picture,  which  in  the  stage  of 
irritabihty  may  be  complicated  by  general  hypertonia,  especially  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  m:iy  be  mistaken  for  that  of  epidemic  meningitis. 
Unless  there  are  distinct  local  symptoms,  a  clinical  diagnosis  is  impossible 
in  infancy.  The  form  as  well  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  epithelial 
cells,  are  extremely  unreliable  aids  in  diagnosis.  An  increase  of  protein  in 
the  urine  is  suggestiye  of  pyelitis  or  disease  of  the  kidney  itself.  When  tuber- 
culosis is  saepected  cystoscopy  may  be  of  use  in  older  girls. 

Treatment. — While  much  can  be  accomplished  with  suitable  therapy, 
in  severe  cases  a  good  prognosis  cannot  bo  insured.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bod  until  the  uiine  becomes  clear.  In  infants  and  younger  children 
the  diet  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  parenteral 
infection.  During  the  period  of  acute  manifestations  in  both  infants  and 
older  children,  the  symptoms  of  exudative  diathesis  must  be  treated. 
Liberal  diet  of  coarse  foods,  fruit  and  cereals,  is  advisable  to  prevent  con- 
stipation. Highly  spiced  foods  may  be  irritating.  With  this,  a  liberal 
lavage  of  the  kidney  with  lat^  amounts  of  water,  has  long  been  used.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  Litd  upon  the  im|>ortance  of  this  water  treatment. 
In  infants  the  water  may  be  given  by  stomach  tube.    In  older  children,  the 
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addition  of  fruit  juices  and  olhcr  flavorii^  may  help  to  get  in  the  roqiiired 
amounts.  In  some  cases,  more  strenuous  measures  such  as  drop  method 
pur  rectum,  intraperitoneal  or  subcutaneous  injection  may  have  to  be 
instituted.  At  least  .13-^  quarts  must  be  given  to  smaller  infants  in  the 
twenty-four  hour  period  and  as  much  more  as  possible  to  older  children. 

If  temperature  runs  high,  tepid  baths  35°  C.  (95°  F.J  are  refreehing 
and  stimulating.  If  the  body  temperature  falls,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  may  be  increased  to  40°  C.  (104°  P.).  Internal  medication  with 
hexamethylcnamine  (urotropin),  or  phenyl  salicylate  (salo!)  is  often  of 
imdeniablc  value.  At  present,  hexamethylcnamine  is  the  more  commonly 
used.  Five  to  eight  doses  a  day  of  the  aqueous  solution,  representing  a 
total  dosage  of  0.25-0.5  gm.  (3-7H  grs-),  for  infants,  or  1.0-1.5  gms.  (15- 
22  grs.),  for  older  children,  may  be  given.  The  more  obstinate  cases  are 
sometimes  favorably  influenced  by  phenj'l  salicylate  given  in  the  same 
doses.  Finally,  hippol  [1.0-1.5  gms.  (15-22  grs.)  a  dayj,  or  naphthalin, 
[0.5  gm.  (7J^  grs.),  three  times  a  day],  may  be  tried.  The  author  has 
found  the  alkalinization  of  the  urine  by  means  of  liberal  doses  of  potassium 
citrate,  as  recommended  by  Klotz,  very  effective.  No  other  internal  treat- 
ment is  used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  three  to  six  grams  per  day  in 
divided  doses  to  infants  and  three  to  ten  grams  to  older  ch^dren,  the 
amounts  to  be  controlled  by  testing  the  urine  with  litmus.  This,  together 
with  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  urine  as  a  result  of  the  ingestion  of 
large  amounts  of  water,  is  the  treatment  most  commonly  used  at  present. 
Local  treatment  by  lavage  is  applicable  only  in  cases  of  pure  cystitis  and 
should  be  considered  only  when  the  disease  continues  for  a  long  time  and 
other  remedies  have  proved  useless.  In  the  administration  of  lavage  all 
pressure  must  be  avoided.  A  3  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  is  used  first; 
this  is  followed  by  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1-4000)  which  sliould  be  with- 
drawn after  its  use  has  been  continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  the 
bladder  is  to  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  a  physiologic  salt  solution.  Local 
heat  in  the  form  of  cataplasms  may  bo  employed  to  relieve  pain  and  tenes- 
mus. Vaccine  therapy  is  of  no  value  in  cases  of  colon  infection,  but  occa- 
eionally  effects  a  cure  when  the  disease  is  caused  by  other  organisms.  The 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-uriiiary  tract  consists  of  removal  of 
the  affected  kidney  after  determining  the  function  apd  normality  of  the 
other  kidney.    This  applies  no  matter  what  portion  of  the  tract  is  affected. 

As  a  prophylactic  measure  it  is  essential  that  extreme  care  be  exereised 
in  preventing  fecal  matter  from  being  forced  into  the  urethra.  The  patient 
must  be  protected  from  cold  and  exposure. 

Hematuria  and  Hemoglobinuria. — Hematuria,  the  evacuation  of  urine 
containing  blood,  is  a  symptom  of  various  diseases  of  the  urinary  tract. 
The  urine  is  abnormally  colored,  the  shade  varying  from  yellowish-red 
to  a  dark  red  or  a  brownish-red.  It  is  cloudy  and  often  dichroic.  In  the 
sediment  large  numbers  of  fresh  or  laked  red  blood-corpuscles  are  to  be 
seen.  Mild  degi^>es  of  hematuria  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Apart  from  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  hematuria  often  occure. after  Irau- 
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inata  in  the  region  of  the  kidney.  It  may  accompany  renal  or  cystic  calcu- 
lus, or  neoplasms  of  the  kidney.  It  is  seen  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  or  of 
the  urinarypaHsages ;  in  embolic  or  thi-omboticconditions  and  in  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.    Mild  heoiaturia  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  infantile  scurvy. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  underlyii^  conditon  and  this  is 
a^ually  relieved  by  aursical  measures,  the  hemorrhage  itself  may  be  com- 
bated to  advantage  by  rest  and  by  the  application  of  cold  or,  et  times, 
by  gelatin,  either  subcutaneously  or  by  mouth,  or  transfusion. 

Hemoglobinuria  is  the  term  used  when  discoloration  of  the  urine  is  due 
Ini^ely  to  free  blood  pigment  and  some  debris  of  red  Mood-cells.  The  former 
is  i»ually  found  as  melhcmoglobin  and  gives  the  mine  a  more  or  less  reddish 
color.  Hemoglobinuria  may  be  caused  by  such  ectogenous  poisons  as  the 
chlorine  salts,  phenol,  naphthol,  hydrogen  sulphide,  anilin,  musbroom 
toxines,  etc.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  sequel  of  aucb  infectious 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and  malaria. 

Paroxj'smal  hemoglobinuria  is  a  disease  in  which  hemoglobin  containing 
urine  is  voided  at  varying  intervals  of  time.  The  condition  is  rare,  but  it 
does  occur  ut  eliildhood.  General  symptoms  usually  usher  in  the  attack. 
A  chill,  frequentlj  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  the  excessive  desire  to 
urinate,  pallor,  mild  cyanosis  or  ictenis,  and  slight  proteinuria  are  observed. 
It  usually  lasts  but  a  few  hours,  when  the  patient  again  becomes  normal. 
Apparently,  the  paroxj-sm  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
cold.  The  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Congenital  syphilis  is 
present  in  the  large  majority  of  ca^^es.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  prophy- 
lactic avoidance  of  the  injury  suspected  of  exciting  the  attack.  In  specific 
cases  it  should  be  directed  against  tlie  general  disease. 

DIABETES  INSIPIDUS 

Diabetes  insipidus,  while  rare,  is  relatively  frequent  in  later  childhood. 
It  is  probably  congenital,  developing  gradually.  The  attention  of  the  par- 
ents is  usually  called  to  the  condition  by  the  exccBsivc  thirst  rather  than  by 
the  large  amounts  of  urine.  The  child  may  become  so  thirsty  that,  if 
sufficient  water  is  not  supplied,  he  will  drink  the  water  of  the  bath  or  toilet. 
There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  Uiat  polydipsia  is  not  the  primary  symptom. 
The  thirst  is  the  result  of  the  enormous  excretion  of  urine.  The  increased 
quantity  of  urine  in  cases  in  which  the  kidney  shows  no  pathology  is  sup- 
posed, according  to  E.  Meyer,  to  be  due  to  lock  of  the  power  of  concentrar 
tion  with  nonnal  power  of  diluting  the  urine.  Lai^  amounts  of  fluid  are 
required,  therefore,  to  remove  the  debris  of  metabolism.  The  twenty-four 
hour  quantity  is  increased  to  several  litres  (quarts).  In  severe  cases,  this 
may  even  equal  the  body-weight.  The  urine  is  very  light  colored  and  the 
specific  gravity  may  be  as  low  as  1.002  to  1.004.  The  total  solids  is  usually 
about  nonnal  so  that  there  is  no  retention.  The  frequency  of  micturition 
and  the  quantity  of  urine  increases  and  enuresis  is  a  frequent  compUcation. 
The  hlood-pressure  is  normal. 

The  general  health  of  the  pntient  is  affected  because  of  the  unquenchable 
thirst,  which  interferes  nitb  sleep  and  makes  the  child  morose.    Generally 
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the  need  o(  Quid  causes  anorexia.  The  child  loses  iveight  at  first,  and  the 
general  development  is  retarded.  The  secretion  ot  saliva  and  perspiration 
may  be  greatly  reduced  so  that  the  mouth  and  skin  are  abnormaJly  dry. 
Because  of  the  large  amounts  of  cold  water  ingested,  the  body  temperature 
may  be  subnormal.    lYophic  disturbances  of  the  hair  and  nails  are  seen. 

The  duration  is  usually  difBcult  to  prognosticate.  It  usually  persists 
for  years  and,  in  occasional  cases,  to  old  age.  Spontaneous  recovery  may 
take  place  if  intercurrent  disease  does  not  cause  death. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  means  of  functional  testa  with  sodium  chloride 
or  protein,  A  diet  low  in  these  food  elements  reduces  the  excretion.  When 
they  are  again  added,  the  amount  of  urine  increases  and  both  substances,  or 
one  or  the  other,  are  fully  excreted  without  increasing  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  or  increasing  the  per  cent,  of  their  products.  The  concentra- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  and  nitrogen  in  the  blood  may  increase  and  this 
may  be  dangerous. 

In  the  differential  diii^osis  vai-ious  conditions  must  be  ruled  out. 

In  diabetes  melitus,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  »  high,  it  contains 
sugar  and  acetone  bodies — contracted  kidney  is  charact-erized  by  increased 
blood-pressure  and  retention.  Pj-eUtis  is  differentiated  by  the  presence  of 
pus.  Primary  nervous  polydipsia  of  childhood  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
facts  that  the  quantities  of  urine  are  not  aa  great  and  the  power  of  concen- 
tration is  not  lost. 

The  cause  of  diabetes  insipidus  is  unlcnown.  Heredity  and  nervousness 
may  ocoasionallj'  be  factors.  Commotio  cerebri  may  bruig  on  the  disease. 
Tumor  of  the  hypophysis  or  pressure  on  this  oi^^i  may  be  a  cause.  Occa- 
sionally congenital  adipose  dystrophy  may  be  associated.  All  of  these  latter 
points  as  well  as  the  transient  benefit  obtained  by  the  injection  of  extract 
of  the  hypophysis,  according  to  the  method  of  Velde  and  Johns,  aeem  to 
point  to  the  poasibihty  of  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  pars  intermedia  of 
this  gland.  Some  authors  consider  injury  or  abnormality  in  the  r^ion  of 
the  infundibulum.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  function  of  the  pancreas 
is  involved. 

Therapy. — Pituitary  extract  acts  specifically  in  controlling  the  condi- 
tion. A  salt-free  diet,  not  too  rich  in  protein,  which  combines  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  fluid  with  its  nutrient  elements  in  the  form  of  fniits,  vegetables, 
inilk,  thick  soup,  etc.,  should  be  chosen.  Attempts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  very  gradually.  This  endeavor  demands 
patience  and  judgment,  since  especially  in  true  diabetes  insipidus  the  too 
rapid  reduction  of  fluid  may  induce  serious  results.  Measures  directed 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  circulation  and  designed  to  divert 
the  patient 's  attention  from  the  conspicuous  feature  of  his  general  condi- 
tion should  be  instituted.  Fresh  air,  recreative  exercise,  warm  or  tepid 
baths  and  sun-baths  may  be  suggested. 

ENURESIS 
The  normal  child  acquires  voluntary  control  over  the  urinary  sphincter, 
during  the  daytime,  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.     Occa.sinnaUv  this  con- 
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trol  may  fail,  in  Ihc  nighttiine,  imtil  late  in  the  third  year.  The  period  at 
which  a  child  acquires  essential  habits  of  cleanliness  depends  largely  upon 
the  care  that  it  receives  and  the  pedagogic  skill  of  its  attendants,  as  well  as 
upon  its  own  physical  and  intellectual  development. 

When  the  iufluencea  of  training  fall  upon  inherently  poor  soil  the  results 
will  naturally  be  delayed  and  may  never  be  achieved.  Debilitated  and 
imbecile  children  ate  slow  in  learning  to  make  their  wants  known,  while 
the  idiotic  never  learn.  Even  serious  interferences  with  physical  develop- 
ment occurring  at  an  early  period,  will  delay  the  acquirement  of  liabits 
of  cleaoliness. 

There  are  children,  however,  in  whom  none  of  these  unfortunate  coadi- 
tiona  are  found,  in  whom,  notwithstanding  the  most  tedious  training,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  volitional  control  of  micturition  or  in  whom  its 
attainment  is  delayed  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  still  others  in 
whom  control,  acquired  with  great  difficulty,  is  again  lost  for  an  indefinite 
period  as  the  i-esult  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

The  sudden  and  entirely  involuntary  voiding  of  large  quantities  of 
urine,  witliout  evidence  of  desire  to  urinate  or  even  of  excessive  distension  of 
the  bladder,  is  termed  enuresis.  As  a  rule,  it  occurs  only  at  night  and  is 
kno\vn  as  nocturnal  enuresis.  It  happens  very  rarely  during  the  day  and 
only  under  the  momentary  influence  of  strong  mental  diversion,  as  during 
active  play,  excitement,  fear  or  physical  exL-rtioti  (diurnal  enuresis).  Dis- 
turbances of  micturition  which  arc  due  to  structural  lesions  of  the  cord,  or 
ai«  incident  to  loss  of  consciousness  resulting  from  disease,  are  not  included 
in  this  conception  of  enuresis.  Neither  does  the  term  apply  to  those  con- 
ditions in  which  the  causative  factor  is  a  pathologic  inci'ease  in  the  output  of 
urine,  with  consequently  frequent  desire  to  urinate  as  in  diabetes,  cy^itis, 
lithiasis,  etc. 

After  the  exclusion  of  all  above  patholog>-,  the  remaining  condition  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  a  distinct  disease  entity.  A  number  of  children  are 
found  in  whom  involuntary  micturition  has  not  occurred  since  early  child- 
hood but  develops  after  the  fifth  year.  The  accident  does  not  happen 
regularly  night  after  night,  but  occurs  occasionally,  or  in  a  short  sequence 
with  long  intervals  of  respite.  In  such  cases  the  enuresis  may  be  but  a 
minor  manifestation  accompanying  unobserved  nocturnal  epileptic  dis- 
charges. This  relationship  should  be  suspected  when  such  intermissions 
occur  and  when  attacks  of  dizzine8.<>,  peevishness,  exhaustion  upon  awaken- 
ing, and  a  bitten  tongue  arc  observed.    (Pfister.) 

Some  cases  of  bed-wetting  may  be  classed  as  manifestations  of  juvenile 
hysteria.  In  these  individuals  the  symptom  first  appears  in  relation  to 
external  events  and  disappears  rapidly  and  for  all  time  under  psychic  treat- 
ment. Tills  type  of  case  is  probably  well  illustrated  in  the  psychic  infection 
which  haa  been  known  to  spread  the  disorder  among  a  large  number  of 
boys  in  a  school  dormitory. 

The  typical  and  common  form  of  enuresis,  however,  affects  children  of 
all  ages  up  to  and  even  beyond  puberty.  Most  of  these  patients  have  either 
never  fully  acquired  habits  of  cleanliness,  or  have  brokea  their  acquired 
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habits  in  the  course  of  iDtercurrent  disease;  a  few  among  them  have  lost 
control  for  no  accountable  reason.  In  severe  cas^  nocturnal  raicturitioa 
occurs  every  n^t,  while  in  milder  ones  there  may  be  intervals  of  days  and 
weeks  during  which  they  do  not  wet  the  bed.  The  accident  generally 
occurs  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night  and  usually  before  midnight,  but  it 
may  be  reiieated  several  times  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  The  child  is  not 
awakened  at  all  or  maybe  aroused  by  the  cold  wet  bedding.  The  bladder 
is  not  necessarily  distended.  Micturition  may  occur  at  the  hour  when  the 
child  has  been  accustomed  to  empty  tho  bladder,  if  it  has  not  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  large  majority  of  children  who  suffer  with  enuresis  belong  to  this  class. 
The  signs  common  in  these  cases,  which  imitp  them  in  a  single  group,  do  not 
always  stand  out  clearly  but  may  be  looked  for  and  developed  by  inquiry. 
Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  any  accidentally  etiologic  factor, 
but  an  attempt  must  rather  be  made  to  determine  the  basis  for  the  fact 
that  stimuli,  not  ordinarily  causative  of  such  a  result  produce  the  symptom. 
In  enuresis,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  local  neurosis  of  the  bladder. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  local  symptom  is  overshadowed  by  the  general 
impression  of  an  abnormally  predisposed  personality.  In  some  instances 
distinct  physical  and  psychical  signs  of  degeneration  are  to  be  noted,  while 
in  others  they  are  merely  suggested  or  masked.  Among  the  physical  signs, 
anomalies  in  the  formation  of  the  head,  face  and  teeth  are  observed,  while 
the  nervous  and  physical  indications  include  exaggerated  reflexes,  vaso- 
motor irritabihty,  sudden  localized  sweats  and  such  varied  disturbances  of 
innervation  as  errors  of  speech,  sleep-talking,  somnambulism,  pavor  noc- 
tiu^us,  capricious  moods,  and  a  secretive  disposition.  Finally,  as  a  key  to 
the  entire  situation,  a  bad  family  history  may  be  found.  In  this  picture  the 
enuresis  loses  the  importance  of  an  independent  functional  disease.  It  takes 
its  place  as  one  among  other  symptoms,  prominent  merely  in  its  frequency 
and  in  the  attention  it  attracts,  but  serving  as  a  sign  of  hereditary  stigmata 
and  degenerative  inferiority. 

It  is  in  the  soil  of  such  a  neurosis  that  the  disturbance  develops  and  in 
which  it  is  cultivated  by  other  and  exciting  influences.  OxjTiris,  mastur- 
bation, phimosis,  vuh-itia,  balanitis,  eczema  of  the  genitalia,  adenoid  vege- 
tations, etc.,  may  be  among  such  intluencea.  An  abnormal  soundness  of 
slumber  cannot  be  regarded,  in  itself,  as  an  etiologic  factor. 

Prognosis.~A  prognosis  is  difficult  in  individual  cases.  The  disturbance 
may  disappear  at  any  time  without  therapeutic  interference.  In  fact,  this 
has  often  occurred  suddenly  without  known  cause,  although  it  is  generally 
a  more  gradual  improvement  and  related  to  some  definite  event  or  to  change 
of  environment.  Almost  any  form  of  treatment  may  give  surprising  tem- 
porary results.  In  severe  cases  it  is  not  well  to  put  too  great  faith  in  the 
permanency  of  results.  Most  cases  recover  spontaneously  during  childhood. 
Occasionally  an  exacerbation  occurs  at  puberty. 

Therapy. — There  ia  no  specific  therapy,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  list  of 
remedies  that  have  been  advocated  are  endless.  Since  every  successful 
remedy  has  only  a  psychic  influence,  there  ahould  be  no  trouble  in  effecting 
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frequent  changes,  since  tlie  psychic  iiiipression  soon  loses  its  efficacy. 
Whether  we  prohibit  liquids  at  supper-time,  or  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or 
prescribe  the  old  favorite  fluid  extract  of  rhus  glabra,  or  apply  adhesive 
plaster  on  the  bladder  region,  the  mental  su^estioa  aln'ays  plays  the  most 
important  part.  The  application  of  the  faradic  current,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cause  slight  pain,  or  the  use  of  hypnotic  su^estion  have  more 
lasting  effects  and  arc  more  impressive.  Occasionally  regular  habits  are 
formed  by  rousing  the  child  at  stated  intervals.  Medicincdly,  strychnin  and, 
more  c-ipecially,  atropin  [0.02  gm.  m  gr.)  in  10  c.c.  (2J^  drama)  of  water; 
one  drop  for  each  year  of  age],  have  come  into  favor. 

With  all  the  symptomatic  therapy,  the  improvement  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  weak  and  delicate  child  by  suitable  nourishment,  massf^, 
stimulating  hydrotherapy  and  fresh  air,  must  not  be  forgotten.  By  far  the 
best  results  arc  obtained  by  skilful  psycho-pedagogic  treatment.  This 
method  strives  to  increase  the  self-reliance  of  the  patient  by  sensible  encour- 
agement and  psychic  aid,  while  the  attention  and  the  will-power  are  being 
trained  by  various  pedagogic  measures,  Success  may  be  greatly  assured  by 
removing  the  child  to  new  and  strange  surroundings,  as  in  placing  it  under 
institutional  care, 

VUL\'0-VAG1NITIS 

In  girls  who  have  not  reached  the  period  of  puberty  various  etiolt^c 
factors  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  genital  oi-gans  with  pathologically 
incieased  secretion. 

The  desquamative  catarrh  of  the  new-bom,  in  which  a  gelatinous  or 
caseous  secretion  containing  numei-ous  epithelial  cells  and  very  few  leuco- 
cytes, is  but  one  manifestation  of  thi^  general  desquamation  of  the  body  sur- 
face which  occurs  after  birth, 

ITie  mucopurulent  secretion  occurring  with  a  low  order  of  inflam- 
mation in  older  infants  is  usually  an  indication  of  the  exudative  diatbc-i^is. 
Contagious  impetigo,  herpes,  and  eruptions  following  vaccination  may  ap- 
pear on  the  mucous  membmne  of  the  genitalia  and  may  cause  an  atypical 
inflammatory  secretion  after  the  more  or  less  chai-actciistic  primary  erup- 
tion has  subsided.  The  genital  mucous  membranes  may  also  participate 
in  the  general  eruption  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox,  Inflamma^ 
tion  may  result  from  tlie  presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  of  oxyuris,  or 
from  masturbation. 

Purulent  gonorrhccal  vulvo-vaginitis  is  of  much  greater  consequence. 
Its  micro-oi^anism,  the  gonococcus  of  Ncisscr,  is  identical  with  that  of 
gonorrhoea  in  the  adult.  Marked  differences  in  the  pathogenesis,  the  local- 
ization and  the  course  of  the  disease  made  it  difBcult,  at  first,  to  reci^nizc 
its  identity;  but  to-day  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  differences  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  oi^anism  but  rather  upon  its  different  habitat  incident 
to  the  age  of  its  host. 

While  gonorrhceal  infection  liardly  ever  occurs  in  adult  females  except 
through  direct  contact  in  sexual  intercourse,  practically,  it  is  never  trans- 
ferred in  this  way  to  the  young.   The  majority  of  girls  who  have  gonorrhceal 
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disease  acquire  it  by  indirect  coDtact.  The  infection  is  ciuried  by  polluted 
hands,  by  the  thermometer,  by  waeh-cloths  or  by  clothing.  Careful  inquiry 
will  usually  point  to  some  adiUt  oi  the  family  as  the  author  of  the  infection. 
Generally  the  mother,  suffering  supposedly  with  leucorrhoea,  is  the  source, 
or  the  infection  is  carried  from  the  eyes  of  the  child  where  it  had  been  first 
implanted  and  whence  it  hati  been  transferred  to  the  genitals.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  external  genitals  at  certain  ages  are  so  prone,  in  fact,  to 
this  infection  that  the  diseai^  will  pass  from  child  to  child  in  epidemic-like 
form  in  hospitals,  resorts,  public  batlis,  etc.,  even  though  the  general  hy- 
giene is  good. 

Occurrence. — ^A  predisposition  in  female  children,  limited  alike  by  age 
and  by  local  conditions,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  small  boys  are 
almost  invariably  spared  from  uro-genital  blennorrhoea  but  also  by  the 
evidence  that  in  girls  there  is  a  period,  between  childhood  and  maturity,  in 
which  the  disease  almost  wholly  disappears.  The  condition  is  observed  in 
the  new-bom  of  gonorrhoeal  mothers,  the  infection  supposedly  taking  place 
during  delivery;  but  vaginal  disease  in  the  child  at  this  period  is  much  less 
common  than  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis.  In  the  former  locality  it  is  most 
frequent  between  the  second  and  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  years. 

Symptoms. — The  inflammatory  process  is  localized  in  the  mucous  mem^ 
branes  of  the  external  genitals  and  the  vestibule,  together  with  the  orifices 
of  Bartholin 's  glands ;  the  navicular  fossa  and  the  labium  minora  are  its  most 
common  seats.  In  contrast  with  its  exhibitions  at  a  later  age  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  in  more  seriously  affected.  The  transit  of  the  disease 
process  to  the  endometrium  or  even  to  the  tubes  is  exceptional. 

The  disease  is  active  after  an  incubation  period  of  about  three  or  four 
days  with  but  slight  manifestations.  Subjective  symptoms  may  be  entirely 
n'anting.  Pain  on  walking  or  sitting  and  a  burning  sensation  upon  urinating 
occur  only  when  abrasions  or  manifestations  of  eczcmatous  irritation  of  the 
neighboring  skin  have  been  caused  by  a  lack  of  care  and  cleanliness.  The 
desire  to  urinate  is  at  times  increased.  The  general  well-being  is  often  undis- 
turbed and  the  patient  continues  to  look  fresh  and  rosy.  The  attention  is 
often  first  attracted  to  the  infection  by  the  yellowish  spots  of  dried  secretion 
appearing  upon  the  linen. 

In  the  acute  stage  inspection  of  the  genitals  may  be  painful. .  \Mien  the 
labiiun  majoraai'e  spread  apart  thcircontact  surf  aces  arc  foundsymi'nctrically 
reddened  and  covered  with  a  stringy  secretion  which  forms  greenish-yellow 
crusts  upon  the  external  margins.  The  region  of  the  vestibular  glands  and 
the  urethral  orifice  arc  bright  red  and  covered  with  a  thick  yellowish  pus 
which  is  retained  by  the  swollen  and  edematous  hjTncn.  Large  quantities 
of  pus  can  be  expressed  from  the  vagina  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  showing  the  marked  involvement  of  the  vicinal  mucous  membrane. 
The  inguinal  glands  may  be  moderately  swollen.  The  involvement  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder  is  rare — the  infection  of  the  endometrium  to  the  tubes 
slightly  more  frequent;  the  anal  mucosa  on  the  other  hand  is  frequently 
affected,    Gonococci  have  been  found  on  the  nasal  mucosa. 

In  the  stained  smear  of  the  secretion  are  found  numerous  pus  cells  and 
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typically  located  Gram-ne(?ativc  diplococci  of  characteristic  form.  Their 
demonstration  is  essential  to  the  differentiation  of  the  disease  from  other 
causes  productive  of  mucopundent  secretions.  Various  forms  of  diplococci 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  genital  secretions  and  the  diagnosis  depend^) 
therefore  upon  their  form  and  position. 

Course.— -The  course  of  the  disease  is  distinctly  chronic.  Even  though 
the  acute  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  soon  overcome  the  secretion  rarely 
disappears  completely  nilhin  four  to  eight  weeks;  or,  greatly  reduced  in 
quantity,  may  continue  for  months.  Cosen,  in  which  di^itinct  remissions 
occur,  may  persist  for  years.  The  most  careful  and  active  treatment  may 
not  succeed  in  completely  arresting  the  secretion,  but  only  results  in  partial 
recovery.  Thus,  even  though  there  is  no  actual  danger  to  life  involved,  the 
prognosb  is  unfavorable  because  of  tlie  bng  duration  of  the  disease.  Com- 
plications by  extension  to  the  bladder,  the  internal  genitals  and  the  peri- 
toneum are  rare,  nor  is  the  infection  very  often  carried  to  the  eye  even  though 
the  case  is  not  given  as  scrupulous  care  as  it  fJiould.  The  gonorrhoeal 
infection  of  single  joints  is  a  moi«  frequent  matter. 

Prophylaxis. — Preventive  measure  should  guard  young  girls  from  care- 
lesa  contact  with  goncrrhceal  adults  or  with  articles  used  by  them.  'I'hey 
should  sleep  alone.  The  genital  regions  should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent 
washing.  In  institutions  the  infected  patient  must  be  isolated,  individual 
toilet  aHicIes  are  indispen-sable. 

Treatment. — In  the  ti-eatment  of  the  acute  stage  rest  in  bed  is  essential. 
To  diminish  the  danger  of  the  spread  .of  the  disease  it  is  well  to  use  a  T- 
bandoge  and  to  have  the  patient  wear  closed  drawers  when  out  of  bed.  The 
unpleasant  results  caused  by  the  free  flow  of  pus  may  be  avoided  by  frequent 
irrigation  of  the  well  separated  parts  with  weak  saturations  of  potassium 
permanganate  either  expressed  from  a  piece  of  cotton  or  applied  by  use  of 
an  imgator.  With  the  patient  in  the  cystotomy  position,  the  vulva  directed 
upwards,  a  1  to  3  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol  or  2(>  per  cent,  ai^yrol  is 
instilled  into  the  parts,  from  two  to  four  times  a  day,  from  a  cotton  tampon, 
which  is  then  applied  externally  and  left  in  place  for  ten  minutes.  The 
remaining  solution  is  not  removed.  Sitz  baths,  containing  an  astringent, 
such  as  tannin,  aid  in  preserving  local  cleanliness.  Irrigations  of  the  vagina, 
to  which  there  may  be  phj-siologio  and  pedagogic  objections,  are  not  essen- 
tial. If  they  should  become  necessary  they  may  bo  given  with  a  soft  rubber 
catheter  and  an  inigator,  using  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
at  body  temperature.  The  use  of  iodoform  v^nal  suppositories  and  the 
dusting  of  the  interior  of  the  vagina  with  dry  sterilized  bolus  alba  have  been 
frequently  advised.  It  is  customary  to  give  various  balsams,  such  as 
santal  oil  (5-15  drops  three  times  daily)  internally.  Gonococcus  vaccine  is 
useful  in  the  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  only.  The  overheating  of  the  body 
by  the  use  of  hot  bath^  is  dangerous,  intravenous  injection  of  silver  salts 
is  useless. 

The  condition  may  be  said  to  be  cured  when  after  repeated  diligent 
search,  following  irritation  of  the  vaginal  mucosa  with  strong  silver  solution, 
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no  gonococci  can  be  demonstrated  in  stained  smears  and  this  must  be 
repeated  for  several  weeks. 

PHIMOSIS,  PARAPHIMOSIS,  AND  BALANITIS 
It  is  generally  impossible  to  retract  the  prepuce  sufficiently  to  expose 
the  glans  penis  to  view.  Upon  close  examination  it  is  often  found  that  the 
inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  is  closely  adherent  to  the  glans  even  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  funnel-Uke  meatus.  In  some  individuals  the  prepuce  extends 
beyond  the  glans  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difHcult  to  inspect  the  urinary 
meatus.  Either  condition  may  be  considered  normal  and  should  not  cause 
the  least  anxiety.  In  fact  the  sj-nechia  between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce 
are  due  to  congenital  and  entirely  phj-siologic  epithelial  adhesion  wliich 
disappears  spontaneously  from  before  backwards  during  the  early  j-eare. 

Even  an  apparently  small  preputial  opening  does  not,  as  a  rule,  hinder 
the  evacuation  of  urine  because  it  distends  under  the  pressure  of  the 
stream.  The  condition  is  patholc^ic  only  when  the  urine  dribbles  from  the 
opening,  while  the  child  strains  and  cries,  and  the  free  end  of  the  preputial 
sac  is  filled  and  distended  with  urine.  This  is  due  to  a  stenosis  of  the  pre- 
putial canal,  which  is  termed  phimosis. 

In  these  rare  cases  we  occa.sionatly  find  objective  symptoms  of  retention 
of  urine.  Less  severe  degrees  of  constriction  may  cause  disturbance  of 
function  if  inflammatory  changes  develop  in  the  tissues  concerned.  These 
may  occur  when  smegma  and  small  portions  of  urine  decompose  in  the  sac 
and  produce  irritations,  rcdnese  and.edema  of  the  free  surfaces.  Then  the 
distal  part  of  the  ot^an  may  become  swollen  to  an  extreme  degree.  A 
purulent  secretion  may  be  expressed  from  the  narrow  slit-like  preputial 
opening,  causing  extreme  pain.  This  condition  is  known  as  balanitis  or 
balatiopostkilis. 

While  these  tj-pical  sj-mptoma  are  easily  recognizable  and  the  functional 
disturbances  caused  by  them  are  undeniable,  the  statements  and  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  mother  concerning  them  must  alwaj-s  Ix'  accepted  with 
utmost  caution.  At  practically  all  levels  of  society  the  genital  organs  of  the 
infant  receive  a  special  measure  of  anxious  and  careful  ol)ser\-ation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  teeth,  no  other  organ  is  sua|K'cted  of  so  frequent  and 
varied  pathogenetic  influence,  nor  is  the  ph>-siciun  more  frequently  con- 
sulted for  disorder  of  any  other  part.  The  every  daj'  report  that  the  child 
cries  Ix'fore  pursing  urine  has  it«  probable  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
infant  often  empties  the  well-fille<l  bladder  while  it  is  cr>'ing  and  straining 
lie  other  cauM'. 

opinions  of  the  laily  will  surprise  us  the  less  when  we  consider 
ny  physicians  are  prone  to  consider  sliRlit  conslriction  of  the  fon*- 
etiologic  factor  in  severe  and  varTi-ing  disturlmnces,  e!>i»erially  of  a 
order,  and  treat  their  [mtients  with  this  view, 
surgical  treatment  of  phimosis  is  indicated  in  a  sitiall  nunilier  of 
id,  then  only,  when  these  ciL«fs  show  s<'vere  s>inptonis  of  recurrent 
losthitis  or  when  evidenw^  of  chronic  irritntion  appear.  In  milder 
le  prepuce  may  be  stretched  by  manipulation  or  with  blunt  inptru- 
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ments.  The  adhesions  which  cause  the  retention  of  large  masses  of  smegma 
may  be  broken  with  a  probe. 

Infiamniatoiy  conditions  should  be  treated  with  applications  of  a  cold 
boric  acid  solution  or  by  careful  irrigation  of  the  preputial  sac. 

Before  advocating  sui^cal  procedure  it  is  well  to  exclude  or  treat 
spasmophilia,  for  spasms  of  the  urinary  sphincter  and  even  eclamptic 
attacks  may  be  manifestions  of  this  condition.  In  the  differential  diag- 
nosis the  congenital  atresia  or  stricture  of  the  urethra  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

HYDROCELE  (Serous  PEBioRCHiTia) 
Fluid  exudates,  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  testes,  are  extraordinarily  frequent  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  As  a  rule  the  serous  exudate  is  of  moderate  degree  and  involves  only 
one  side  of  the  scrotum.  Hemorrhagic  or  purulent  exudates  are  very  rare. 
Occasionally  the  exudate  extends  up  aloi^  the  spermatic  cord  or  may  be 
entirely  localized  in  the  funicular  process.  The  swelling  may  be  present 
at  birth  or  it  may  develop  gradually  soon  after  birth.  It  does  not  cause  any 
special  aymptoms,  nor  do  any  dangei?  arise  from  it.  Hydrocele  ie  relatively 
frequent  in  children  whoBufferdisturbancesof  nutrition.  It  may  disappear 
as  gradually  as  it  comes,  with  only  indifferent  treatment  or  with  none.  The 
skin  should  be  well  cared  for;  the  genital  r^on  must  be  k«pt  clean;  and 
any  existing  intertrigo  should  be  treated.  Operative  interference  is  not 
urgent.  If  the  tumor  becomes  very  large,  or  distends  the  scrotum  or  if  it 
persists  for  months  some  measure  of  surgical  aid  may  be  sought,  as  by  punc- 
ture or  injection  of  Lugol's  solution. 

ANOMALIES  IN  POSITION  OF  THE  TESTES 
The  migration  of  the  testis  in  the  course  of  development  from  the  point 
of  formation  in  the  abdominal  cavity  to  its  final  position  in  the  scrotum  is 
occasionally  incomplete  at  birth  and  may  be  halted  at  any  point  in  its 
path.  If  the  interruption  in  its  descent  occurs  within  the  abdominal  cavity 
the  condition  is  known  as  cryptorehidism  or  monorchism.  The  arrest  in  its 
course  commonly  occurs  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  at  its  orifice.  The  scrotum 
is  empty  upon  one  or  both  side?,  while  the  misplaced  testis  may  often  be 
palpated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inguinal  canai.  This  delay  in  develop- 
ment is  not  uncommon  in  the  new-born,  but  the  malposition  may  correct 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  first  year  or  even  much  later. 

The  importance  of  the  malposition,  pathologically,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  retained  testicle  is  prone  to  diseases  of  various  sorts.  Fibroid  or  fatty 
changes  may  develop  in  it  or  it  may  become  the  focus  of  severe  inflam- 
matory processes.  In  laterlifc,  malignant  neoplasms  are  occasionally  grafted 
upon  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  also  true  that  incomplete  descent 
is  not  infrequently  associated  with  an  inguinal  hernia  and  may  be  a  factor 
in  its  causation. 
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Treatment — If  it  can  be  palpated  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  bring  a 
retained  testis  to  its  normal  position  by  manipulation.  If  its  descent  does 
not  occur  spontaneously  nor  in  response  to  such  manipulation  by  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  year,  surgical  measures,  either  by  nay  of  orchidopexy  or 
extirpation,  must  be  considered, 

MASTURBATION 

Latent  voluptuous  excitement  in  the  realm  of  the  genital  organs  may 
be  actualized  long  before  sexual  maturity.  In  fact,  its  vague  indefinite  indi- 
cations may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  infancy.  These  sensations,  periph- 
erally produoed,  become  associated  with  potential  mental  procesees  to 
constitute  the  phenomenon  of  conscious  sexual  sense  much  later.  The 
intensity  and  the  period  of  this  development  are  the  subject  of  great  indi- 
vidual differences. 

The  earliest  voluptuous  sensations  arising  in  the  genital  organs  ar? 
accidentally  discovered.  Probably  they  are  frequently  brought  to  the  child's 
attention  in  the  course  of  its  play  and  as  a  result  of  ita  normal  inquisitive- 
ness.  Just  as  its  attention  is  attracted  to  its  hands,  feet,  cars,  or  umbilicus, 
so  it  is  led  to  investigate  the  genitals.  Then  too,  itching  or  tickling  sensa- 
tions, brought  out  by  inflammatory  irritation  or  by  unaccustomed  or  poorly 
fitting  clothing,  may  bring  the  hands  into  contact  with  the  genitalia.  These 
accidents  may  cause  spontaneous  erections  in  extremely  young  boys.  Not 
infrequently,  latent  Een»<ations  may  be  aroused  by  the  manipulations  of 
older  children  or  unscrupulous  adults.  If  the  sensation  of  the  first  stimulua 
is  pleasant,  naturally  it  will  be  repeated  and  a  vicious  habit  of  improper  and 
uncontrolled  abuse  develops. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  frequency  of  mastiu-balion. 
If  mild  degrees  of  habit  are  nol  excluded  the  percentage  is  likely  to  be  too 
low  rather  than  too  high.  While,  generally  Hpcaking,  masturbation  is  less 
common  among  girls,  it  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  among  boys; 
varying,  of  course  with  age,  environment,  and  training.  Whether  mastur- 
bation in  pathologic  under  all  circumstances  is  Ix-side  the  question:  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  become  pathologic  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  habit  is  practiced. 

The  hold  which  it  has  upon  the  child  varies  greatly.  An  uninterrupted 
inchne  leads  from  the  single  or  occa.sional  attempt  to  those  cases  in  which 
unbounded  abuse  reign.**,  when  all  the  thoughts  end  actions  of  the  child 
l)eo(Hne  centred  upon  the  practice  early  and  laic.  The  mo!=t  unmitigated 
forms  of  abuse  are  occasionally  pcen  in  girls  still  in  their  early  childhood. 

In  spite  of  the  varie<l  forms  in  which  it  may  appear,  mafturbation  ia 
easily  recognized  by  the  careful  ol>Rervcr.  It  ia  true  that  the  ph>-Hician  in 
making  a  rliagnosis  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  reiwrt  of  the  persons 
eonstanlly  in  contact  with  the  child,  who  alone  aro  able  to  observe  the 
patient  at  all  times  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  oleervcd.  The 
handn  do  not  necessarily  play  a  part  in  macturlmtion.  Especially  in  girb, 
the  compn-ssion  and  friction  of  the  thighs  in  often  sufficient.  Sometimes 
the  genital  parts  are  rubbed  again-st  articles  of  fimiiture  or  pressed  tliyth- 
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mically  upon  the  bedclothes.  In  young  children  ttus  hardly  ever  results 
in  a  true  orgaem  or  even  in  any  actual  acme.  When  ejaculation  occurs  in 
sexually  immature  boys  the  material  consists  of  the  secretion  of  the  prostate 
of  the  urethral  gland  and  the  urethral  bulb. 

The  anxious  parents  are  interested  primarily  in  the  question  of  the  occur- 
reace  and  extent  of  injuries  to  health  resulting  from  masturbation.  To  the 
physician  the  primary  question  reverses  itself;  for  excessive  masturbation  is 
not  so  much  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  psychic  abnormality.  Almost  all 
idiotic  children  and  those  with  marked  psychoses  masturbate;  and  even  in 
apparently  normal  children  excesses  may  develop  as  the  usual  result  of 
congenital  neurotic  tendency  or  of  neuropathic  stigmata.  Occasional 
masturbation  in  healthy  children  is  probably  harmless  and  surely  too  much 
stress  is  usually  laid  upon  the  practice  in  such  cases.  Major  degrees  of 
habit,  in  which  satisfaction  is  obtained  by  increasing  stimuU  and  only  with 
extreme  exertion  of  the  body  and  at  the  expense  of  the  will  may  injure  the 
nervous  system  and  apparently  affect  also  the  function  of  the  heart.  The 
extreme  influence  which  may  be  uaduced  over  the  psychic  conditions  of  the 
patient  as  the  result  of  overanxious  and  senseless  treatment  seem  to  the 
writer  of  much  greater  consequence.  Filled  with  the  consciousness  of  past 
errors,  tempted  to  future  wrongdoing,  frightened  by  punishment,  with 
vague  knowledge  of  the  serious  results  of  the  habit,  and  forced  into  soUtude 
by  fear  and  shimie,  the  masturbator  passes  frem  the  pleasure  of  the  moment 
to  the  resultant  remorse  and  becomes  constantly  weaker  in  will  with  the 
renewal  of  good  resolutions  which  are  immediately  followed  by  a  repeti- 
tional  fall.  This  disturbing  inner  conflict  is  probably  the  principal  factor  in 
placing  the  stamp  upon  the  nature  of  the  masturbator.  The  picture  of  the 
flaccid,  tired,  self-centred  and  shy  melancholic  is  not  seen  in  the  years  of 
undisturbed  and  active  sexual  life. 

Tlie  milder  forms  of  masturbation  are  overcome  m  the  couree  of  years 
and  do  not  affect  normal  development.  There  is  little  hope  of  permanent 
recovery  for  severe  cases;  the  possibilities  of  therapy  are  not  very  great. 
The  affect  of  any  punishment  is  soon  exhausted  and  corporal  punishment  is 
not  without  a  directly  bad  influence.  Actually,  masturbation  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  uninterrupted  watchfulness.  Restrictive  apparatus  or 
mechanical  devices  have  a  disadvantage,  in  that  they  continually  attract 
the  attention  which  should  rather  be  diverted  from  the  organs  involved 
(Heubner).  This  desirable  result  can  be  achieved  only  by  wise  pedagogic 
influence  exerted  by  an  experienced  outsider.  The  child  must  be  enter- 
tained and  kept  constantly  busy  at  physical  and  mental  tasks.  Complete 
tire,  by  means  of  work,  play  and  sports,  which  serve  to  develop  the  energy 
and  strengthen  the  will,  cause  the  child  to  fall  quickly  asleep. 

Boys  siiould  be  taught  to  empty  the  bladder  at  night  immediately  before 
retiring  and  in  the  morning  upon  getting  up. 

NEW  GROWTHS 
In  childhood,  the  genito-urinary  organs  are  relatively  often  the  seat  of 
various  kinds  of  new  growths.    This  is  especially  true  in  early  childhood. 
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Not  uncommonly  we  find  rapidly  growing  malign&nt  tumors  ariaJng  from 
the  kidney  or  tite  adrenals.  Sarcomata,  carcinomata,  myxomata,  embry- 
onal round-cell  tumors  and  hypemephroraata  occur.  They  may  develop 
almost  without  symptoms.  The  physician  does  not  usually  see  these  cases 
until  the  tumor  is  of  a  size  to'  alter  the  shape  of  the  abdomen.  Careful 
determination  of  the  position,  origin  and  form  usually  give  information 
from  which  a  correct  diagnosis  may  be  made.  This  may  be  supported  by  the 
urinary  findings  (hematuria).  Cj-stic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  and  occa- 
sionally congenital  hydronephrosis  may  cause  similarly  largo  tumois. 
Smaller  benign  kidney  tumors  are  more  rare. 

Tumors  may  also  develop  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  genital  organs  of 
both  sexes.  In  boys,  malignant  growths  are  found,  especially  in  the  pros- 
tate and  testes;  in  girb,  in  the  vagina  and  the  ovaries.  Treatment  rests 
with  the  sui^eon. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
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ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

I.   DiailABES  OF  THE  MeNINUES 

Pachymenia^tis  HemorrhAgica  Interna. — Several  cases  of  this  disease 
have  been  observed  in  infants  weakened  by  disturbances  of  nutrition, 
syphilis,  rickets  or  infections.  According  to  Rosenberg  hemorrhagic  rhinitis 
of  luetic,  diphtheritic  or  other  origin  plays  an  important  part  in  its  etiology. 
This  condition  precedes  the  pachymeningitis  by  from  two  to  four  months. 
The  connecting  link  may  be  a  thrombosis  in  the  region  of  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Symmetrical  proliferations  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  over  the 
cerebral  convexities  in  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossse  appear.  These 
proliferations  consist  of  Ene  multiple  lamellae  which  enclose  newly  developed 
capillaries  or  sanguinolent  exudates.  Large  deposits  of  blood  or  serous 
fluid,  amountii^  sometimes  to  one-fourth  of  a  Utre,  may  gather  in  cyst- 
like  cavities  and  are  known  as  hygroma  of  the  dura  mater.  In  more  advanced 
cases  the  entire  brain  may  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  exudate  resem- 
bling connective  tissue. 

The  clinical  manifestations  resemble  those  of  internal  hydrocephalus. 
Enlargement  of  the  cranium,  with  tensity  and  protrusion  of  the  fontanellc, 
may  develop  insidiously  or  acutely,  but  usually  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  fever.  All  the  eymptoma  associated  with  hydrocephalus,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  later  page,  appear. 

The  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture  is  usually  clear  but  b  und(.r 
supernormal  pressure.  It  may  be  of  a  brownish  color  and  slightly  hcmor^ 
riiagic  if  the  pia  mater  has  been  damaged  and  communication  exists  with 
the  subarachnoid  space.  This  finding  is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 
Any  accidental  admixture  of  blood  resulting  from  the  lumbar  puncture  must 
be  excluded  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  this  accident  has  occurred,  it  is 
possible  to  clear  the  fluid  completely  by  sedimentation  or  centrifuging. 
The  ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  retinal  hemorrhage  (Goeppert),  which  is 
not  constantly  present,  however,  is  of  great  diagnostic  value.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  remove  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  by  lumbar  puncture  and  to  so 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure,  cranial  puncture  may  per- 
haps enlighten  the  diagnosis.  In  this  procedure  the  hemorrh^c  exudate 
spurts  out  so  soon  as  the  dura  is  entered.  The  puncture  is  made  through 
the  greater  fontanelle  and  in  doubtful  cases  serves  a  dif^ostic  purpose. 
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Treatment — The  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment.  Repeated  lumbar 
punctures  with  the  evacuation  of  lar^  quantities  of  fluid  [50-150  c.c. 
(2-5  ounces,)  or  more],  are  to  be  recommended.  Cranial  puncture  should  be 
made  only  when  lumbar  puncture  gives  no  reUef,  since  it  carries  with  it  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  sterilized  gelatine 
(20  C.C.),  coincidently  with  lumbar  puncture,  has  proved  helpful. 

2,  Tuberculous  Meningitis' 

Tuberculous  meningitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the 
brain  and  cord  developing  in  connection  with  miliary  tuberculobis  of  these 
Cleans.    It  is  always  a  secondary  condition. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  disease  is  most  common  in  eariy 
childhood.  It  is  of  greatest  frequency  between  the  second  and  the  fifth 
years.  In  the  firat  year  of  infancy  it  is  rare.  In  childhood  tuberculous 
meningitis  is  almost  always  a  manifestation  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 
Children  apparently  in  blooming  heaith  often  fall  victims  to  this  disease.  At 
autopsy  some  latent  tuberculous  focus,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  caseated 
bronchial  or  cervical  node,  is  found  to  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
disease.  It  may  originate  also  from  bone  or  joint  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary 
foci  are  less  frequently  its  source,  saving  possibly  in  infancy  when  the 
bronchial  or  mediastinal  nodes  are  always  affected  too. 

In  most  instances  infection  of  the  meninges  is  probably  hematogenic  and 
is  due  to  the  rupture  of  some  tuberculous  mass  into  a  vein.  Much  more 
rarely  the  infective  agent  may  travel  through  the  lymph  channels.  Occa- 
sionally the  process  develops  by  continuity  from  some  neighboring  organ  or 
focus,  as  the  middle  ear,  the  cranial  bones,  the  vertebra;,  or  a  solitary 
tubercle  of  the  brain. 

A  number  of  factors  are  recognized  which  play  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  development  of  tubercidous  inflammation  of  the  brain 
membranes,  in  that  they  serve  as  direct  causes  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
from  some  latent  focus  quiescent  up  to  the  point  of  its  appearance.  In  this 
relation  measles  and  pertussis  ore  prominent.  Children  survive  these 
diseases,  but  they  do  not  make  a  complete  recovery  and  a  protracted  illness 
ensues  which  gradually  spreads  to  the  meninges. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  traumata  are  of  great  moment,  those  directly 
affecting  the  head  or  the  entire  body  being  leas  important  than  those  which 
act  immediately  upon  an  existing  tuberculous  focus  and  cause  asprcod  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  miliary  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculous  meningitis  not  infrequently  follow  operative  interference  upon 
tuberculous  disease  cf  the  hip-joint  or  for  the  removal  of  a  caseated  cervi- 
cal IjTnph  node,  or  for  the  straightening  of  a  gibboiis. 

Breast  feeding  confers  no  immunity  against  the  disease.  At  times  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  has  been  observed  in  the  early  spring  months. 

Pattiologic  Anatomy. — As  a  rule,  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  is  found 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.     The  entire  brain  mass,  the  blood-vessels  and 
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□erve  roots  id  thia  region  are  embedded  in  a  soft,  gelatinous,  grayish  or,  at 
times,  greenish  exudate.  Accompanying  this  is  a  diffuse  inflammatory 
edema  which  disappears  when  the  brain  is  removed  from  the  skull.  The 
convolutiona  aeem  smoothed  over  and  the  entire  brain  appears  to  be  satu- 
rated with  the  fluid  gathered  in  the  distended  ventricles.  The  tubercles, 
small,  gray  transparent  or  opaque  nodules,  are  generally  found  at  the  bifiuv 
cations  of  the  small  vessels  and,  as  a  rule,  are  most  numerous  in  the  sylvian 
fossa.  In  some  cases  inflamed  foci,  in  process  of  disintegration  are  found  on 
the  cortex,  constituting  a  meningo-encephalitis,  and  occasionally  a  few 
large  foci  in  the  form  of  j-ellow  coseatcd  plaques,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
both  brain  and  meninges,  are  associated  with  the  miliary  tubercles.  Often 
soUtary  tubercles  are  also  found  in  the  brain. 

Clinical  Picture  and  Courae. — The  disease  usually  has  an  insidious 
b^inning,  with  such  indistinctive  symptoms  as  anorexia  and  liBtlessnesa. 
At  the  same  time  a  loss  of  weight  beyond  that  which  the  anorexia  would 
support  is  noted.  Slight  rises  of  temperature  may  be  discovered  now  and 
then,  the  child  may  cough  a  little  and  the  anxiously  observant  mother  soon 
decides  definitely  that  the  child  b  not  well.  Gradually  the  change  in  its 
demeanor  becomes  more  definite  and  may  be  recognized  even  by  the 
casual  observer.  The  child,  formerly  happy,  friendly,  and  always  ready  for 
play,  becomes  quiet,  fretful  and  morose,  looses  its  normal  desire  for  diver- 
sion, prefers  to  sit  in  dark  comers,  resting  its  head  against  the  wall  or  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  requires  sleep  during  the  day.  It  avoids  bright  Kght 
and  loud  noises  and,  upon  occasion,  may  become  very  irritable  and  violent. 
In  the  child  who  ordinarily  meets  the  physician  with  active  resistance,  the 
quiet  indifferent  manner  with  which  he  permits  himself  to  be  questioned 
and  examined  may  attract  the  more  attention.  In  t>'piciil  cases  two  symp- 
toms now  appear  which  often  dictate  the  emploj-ment  of  a  physician,  viz., 
more  or  less  severe  and  constant  headache,  particulariy  in  older  children, 
and  vomiting.  The  latter  may  be  active  in  character,  resembling  that  of 
gastric  disorder,  or  may  be  passive,  entirely  without  nausea,  and  independ- 
ent of  the  immediate  presence  of  food.  The  latter  type  is  the  more  signif- 
icant of  the  cerebral  nature  of  the  disease.  In  infants,  and  in  those  cases 
with  coincident  intestinal  tuberculosis,  the  stools  are  apt  to  be  dyspeptic  in 
character.  In  the  typical  course,  however,  obstipation,  persisting  perhaps 
to  the  end,  soon  sots  in. 

Even  when  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by  only  slight  variations 
in  temperature  the  differentiation  of  the  disease  from  disturbances  of  purely 
gastro-intestinal  origin  is  often  very  difiicult  at  this  early  stage.  Only  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  entire  picture  of  the  hereditary  predisposition, 
of  the  changed  demeanor,  the  loss  of  weight,  and  finally,  the  fruitfulness  of 
treatment  makes  it  at  all  possible. 

Very  Boon  manifestations  of  irritation  appear,  and  of  such  a  character 
that  the  attention  of  even  the  inexperienced  observer  must  be  directed  to 
the  central  nervous  sj-stem.  Hyperesthesia  of  the  ekin  and  other  sense 
oi^ans  becomes  noticeable.  The  slightest  touch  causes  pain.  The  sensi- 
tiveness to  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  increases.    Hectic  flushes  appear  on 
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the  cheeks  and  transient  erythemata  upon  the  body.  A  distinct  dermatog* 
raphia  causes  red  spots,  remaining  for  a  long  time,  wherever  the  skin  has 
been  rubbed. 

Slight  indications  of  motor  irritability  develop  which  are  not  especially 
significant  in  themselves,  since  they  may  occiu'  in  any  febrile  a^ection. 
Grinding  of  the  teeth,  chewing  and  suckii^  movements,  stereotyped 
repetitional  groping  about  the  head;  picking  at  the  lips,  the  bedclothes,  or 
the  genitals ;  blinking,  and  deep  sighing  and  yawning,  are  observed  from  time 
to  time.    The  last  of  these  phenomena  may  prove  of  groat  diagnostic  value. 

At  this  peHod  the  sensorium  is  usually  slightly  clouded.  The  patient 
becomes  foporose  but  will  8*ill  give  rational  responses.  It  may  be  possible 
to  demonstrate  a  slight  rigidity  of  the  neck  muscles  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  head  is  bent  forward.  It  is  necessary  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  active  resistance  may  be  excluded,  mailing  the  test,  if  necessary, 


when  the  child  is  asleep.  In  infants  the  increased  tension  and  protrusion  of 
the  fontanelle  is  demonstrable. 

Even  a  careful  examination  of  the  nervous  system  gives  but  little  definite 
information  at  this  time.  The  pupils  are  usually  narrowed;  they  react 
to  light  only  occasionally  and  dilate  again  immediately;  the  refiexes  are 
often  increased  and  at  times  unequal  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  a  very 
important  finding  from  the  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Not  infrequently  a 
rigidity  of  the  entire  vertebral  column  accompanies  the  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  an  especially  prominent  symptom  in  older  children,  who,  even  at  this 
stage,  may  be  still  up  and  about.  Other  groups  of  muscles,  nho,  may  be 
spastic,  in  which,  upon  repeated  examination,  a  distinct  change  of  tonus 
may  be  recognized,  Kemig's  sign,  consisting  in  an  inability  to  sit  up  with- 
out bending  the  knee  or  to  flex  the  thigh,  to  a  right  angle  ^vith  the  body, 
with  the  knee  straight  when  lying  down,  is  usually  distinct,  and  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease.  This  is  alike  true  of  Brudzinski's 
sign,  a  reflex  drawing  up  of  the  logs  upon  repeated  passive  flexion  of  the 
neck,  especially  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  feature  in  children  of  over  two 
years  of  age. 

At  this  stage,  the  vomiting  has  usually  stopped.    The  child  is  sl^tly 
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delirious  at  night;  the  fever  remains  moderate,  with  the  temperature  even 

normal  for  days  at  a  time.    Lumbar  puncture  is  entirely  justified  as  a 

diagnostic  measure  at  this  period  and  may  change  a  suspicion  to  a  certainty. 

The  cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction  of  v.   Firquet  is  positive  in  the 


majority  of  cases,  but  as  in  other  forms  of  miliarj-  tuberculosis  it  is  occasion- 
aUy  absent. 

Manifestations  of  intracranial  pressure  gradually  become  more  notice- 
able, especially  when  they  are  caused  by  an  acute  inflammatory  hydro- 
cephalus. Coincident  ally,  or  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  paralj-tic  symptoms 
are  observed,  and  usually  in  the  field  of  the  cranial  nerve  supply.  Doubtless 
these  are  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  formation 
of  an  exudate  at  the  ba.sc  of  the  brain,  «  f  t 

The      sensorium      becomes     increasingly 
clouded.     With  eyes  widely  opened  the  child      *"«'" 
stares  into  vacancy,  reacts  but  little  on  call      weaji 
and  is  apparently  wholly  unconscious  of  its      w*wjb 
surroundings.     Occasionally,  it  may  utter  a 
loud,  piercing  scream,  the  hydrocephalic  cry, 
but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  !   *>'>'"■ 
this  often  recounted  sj-mptom  is  absent.    The  _   "  **■« 
limbs  lie  lax,  as  though  paralyzed,  or  for  hours      k  atut 
at  a  time  execute  continually  repeated,  auto-      Fm.  m.— Tubeiruimumminjitta. 
matic  movements,  which  are  very  often  uni-     ^"tT/i'Sd'' '"''  ''J''"™' '''""'"'™ 
lateral.    Again  a   child  is  seen  to  maintain 

unusual  fixed  postures,  as  with  the  arms  extended  in  extreme  pronation 
with  the  hands  clenched  and  strongly  flexed.  Tremor  upon  ntotion  is  a 
common  symptom  at  this  stage. 

The  pulse  deserves  special  attention.  If  the  disease  is  obser\-ed  earo- 
fully  throughout  its  entire  course,  the  pulse  will  always  show  a  remarkable 
irregularity  and  infrequencj'.     Sometimes  the  pulse-rate  is  reduced  from 
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140  or  ItK)  per  minute  to  100  or  even  to  sixty.  It  is  irregular  and  often 
intermittent.  This,  as  a  symptom  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  in  consequenoc 
of  the  increafiing  intracranial  pressure,  usually  lasts  but  a  few  daj-s  and  is 
replaced  by  a  rapid  and  often  an  unusually  high  rate  of  pulse 

As  a  rule,  paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  first  manifested  in  the  eyes. 
An  inequality  of  the  pupils,  strabismus  and  nj'stagmiis,  resulting  from 
involvement  of  the  abducens  or  the  motor  oculi,  are  of  earliest  appearance. 
Ptosis  of  one  or  both  lids  is  usually  coincident.  Winking  l>pcome8  infre- 
quent and  a  mucoid  secretion  gathers  in  the  eyes.  The  facial  nerve,  also, 
may  be  involved. 

Examination  of  the  fundus  often  reveals  a  slight  hyperemia  of  the 
papilla,  and  in  older  children,  when  the  fontanelle  is  closed,  the  tj-pical 
choked  disc  of  intracranial  pressure  t.s  seen.  Choroidal  tubercles  are  but 
rarely  found  upon  the  closest  examination. 

The  respiration  which  has  been  irregular  with  deep  sighing  inspirations. 


Fki.  ItA.^Tubcmjlogaibfldik^tiB.    BopoTi  ptoaii.  ft1nl»ainui. *«*pluAI  tbdocdcn. 

early  in  the  disease,  gradually  takes  on,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  ChcjTie- 
Stokes  type.  Long  intervals  of  rest  vary  with  superficial  and  deep  breath- 
ing. In  typical  form,  respirations  develop,  after  the  respiratory  pause,  from 
short  and  superficial  to  more  and  more  powerful  breathing  efforts  until  they 
reach  an  apex,  after  which  they  again  decline  until  another  pause  is  reached. 

Often  marked  difficulty  in  swallowing  develops  and  the  danger  of 
a-ipirating  food  is  innninent.  The  aMomen,  in  most  instances,  is  markedly 
retracted,  or  of  the  scaphoid  form.  Emaciation  is  extreme.  Bed-sores  are 
avoided  only  by  the  exercise  of  extreme  care,  since  the  patient  loses  control 
of  the  bowel  and  the  bladder. 

The  reflexes,  which  at  first  may  have  been  markedly  exaggerated, 
are  gradually  lost.  Similarly,  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  which,  in  infantile 
cMTSt,  may  teach  a  very  definite  degree,  usually  <lisappears  before  the  end 
is  reached. 

Thus  the  patient  k<^s  on  to  final  dissolution,  which  usually  comes  an 
almost  a  relief  to  all  concerned.  .And  yet  jast  at  this  point  in  the  surely 
fatal  illness  a  deceptive  ray  of  hope  often  gli^ams.    Recox-ery  seems  about  to 
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set  in  most  unexpectedly.  The  child  suddenly  awakens  from  its  deep 
stupor,  appears  to  recognize  its  mother,  begins  to  speak,  demands  food; 
everything,  in  fact,  seerae  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  improvement.  But 
this  false  attempt  at  recovery  lasts  only  a  few  hours  or  at  the  most  a  few 
days,  and  the  patient  again  sinks  into  the  former  condition. 

In  almost  all  cases,  clonic  epileptiform  convulsions  appear  in  the  final, 
and  sometimes  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  then  jumps 
up  to  a  rate  of  180,  or  200  or  more,  per  minute  and  the  temperature  may  run 
very  high.  The  forehead  and  face  are  covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  and  life 
ends  with  a  cardiac  paralysis,  often  in  the  midst  of  a  convulsive  attack. 

As  a  rule,  the  disease  lasts  two  or  three  weeks,  but  may  continue 
longer.  The  duration  of  its  different  st^cs  may  vary;  in  fact,  the  greatest 
variations  from  the  type  described  may  occur. 

Atypical  Course.— Cases  which  run  a  rapid  course  and  end  in  death 
within  a  week  are  seen.  This  type  is  especially  common  during  the  first 
two  years  of  lifo.  Such  a  meningitis  may  develop  as  the  last  phase  of  a 
general  tuberculosis.  Its  course  is  almost  an  afebrile  one  in  infancy.  In 
such  cases  autopsy  shows  a  condition  more  nearly  resembling  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  than  a  tuberculous  inSammation  of  the 
brain  membranes. 

An  atypical  onset  is  not  uncommon.  Ca.sos  commencing  with  epilepti- 
form convulsions  of  a  frequently  unilateral  character,  or  beginning  with 
coma  which  overshadows  the  entire  disease-picture,  are  recorded.  Others 
have  been  described  repeatedly  which  show  early  monoplegia,  hemiplegia, 
or  even  crossed  hemiplegia,  with  such  other  focal  symptoms  as  aphasia. 
In  these  atypical  forms  meningo-encephalitic  plaques,  or  an  excessive 
inflammatory  edema  over  the  motor  area,  or  encephalitic  foci  of  the  cere- 
bral vertex  or  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule,  in  connection,  sometimes, 
with  an  arterial  thrombosis,  have  been  discovered. 

The  absence  of  obstipation  and  of  scaphoid  abdomen  is  not  uncommon 
in  cases  during  the  first  year.  The  characteristically  slow  pulse  may  also 
be  wanting.  Spinal  symptoms,  by  way  of  shooting  pains  at  the  level  of 
various  cord  segments,  are  not  unknown.  Retention  of  the  urine,  in  partic- 
ular, is  of  note.  Long  continued  remissions  extending  over  weeks  or  months, 
have  been  described  a  number  of  times,  justifying  the  suggestion  of  a  tem- 
porary recovery  and  recurrence  of  the  disease.  These  cases,  however,  are 
extremely  rare. 

Diagnosis. — At  the  onset,  the  diagnosis  may  present  very  serious  diffi- 
culties. In  the  differentiation  of  the  disease  from  simple  gastro-intcstinal 
disturbances,  the  observation  of  changes  in  character  and  disposition,  and 
of  variations  in  sensory  irritability,  together  with  a  study  of  the  hereditary 
predisposition  of  the  patient,  are  of  value. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  the  neck  sign  (page  460),  is  especially 
important,  but  is  not  pathognomonic  in  infancy.  In  older  children, 
Kernig's  sign,  the  sighing  respiration,  and  the  discovery  of  changes  in  the 
reflexes  are  important.  So  in  infants  is  the  bulging  of  the  fontanelle.  It 
should  bo  remembered  that  apathy,  stupor,  and  even  irregularities  of  the 
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pulse  occur  in  severe  digestive  disturbances.    The  absence  of  dermstognv- 
phia  contraindicates  meningitia. 

Typboid  fever  may  resemble  tuberculous  meningitis  very  closely.  Di- 
arrhoea, a  dry  red  tongue,  and  leucopenia  are  symptoms  of  typhoid.  The 
diaio-rcaction  is  often  present  in  meningitis.  An  early  meningitis  may  often 
1)0  mistaken  for  typhoid  if  somnolence  and  meteorism  are  present  from  the 
first.  The  absence  of  rose-epota,  of  low-fever  with  severe  general  sj-mptoms, 
and  of  leucocytosis,  indicate  meningitis,  while  the  evidence  in  its  favor 
becomes  stronger  when  the  neck  sign  is  present.  Uremia  may  ha\'c  to  be 
considered  if  tlie  meningitis  occurs  with  oliguria  and  nephritis. 

In  its  severe  forma  spasmophilia  may  produce  a  picture  similar  to  that 
of  meningitis,  with  spasm  of  the  neck  muscles  and  of  other  muscular  groups, 
nith  variations  of  the  pupils,  eclamptic  convubions  and  even  bulging 
of  the  fonlanelle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  many  symptoms  of 
latent  and  manifest  spasmophilia,  the  facial  or  Chvostek  phenomenon, 
tetany,  and  carpopcdal  spasm,  may  appear  in  the  course  of  tuberculous 
meningitis.  In  many  cases  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  only  by  aid  of  lum-- 
bar  puncture. 

Brain  tumor  may  have  to  be  considered  when  focal  symptoms  usher 
in  the  disease.    AH  transitory  symptoms  argue  against  tumor. 

Pyelitis,  particularly  in  the  first  two  yeara  of  life,  not  infre<iuetitly 
produces  a  pscudomeningitic  picture  which  leads  to  its  conluaioa  with 
tuberculous  meningitis.  It  is  essential  to  examine  the  unne  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases. 

Pathognomonic  Symptoms. — In  every  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 

tulx^rculous  meningitis  must  be  considered,  two  methods  of  examination 

should  be  applied,    1.  The  ophthalmoscopic  search  for  choroidal  tubercles, 

a  search,  however,  that  is  often  made  in  vain,    2,  The  lumbar  puncture,  by 

I'hich  one  is  enabled  not  only  to  establish  the  definite  diagnosis  of 

,  but  ako  to  differentiate  it,"  several  tyTX-s. 

erculous  meningitis  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is 
;ased  pressure ;  it  is  clear  or  very  slight  ly  clouded,  or  occasionally 
,  and  c.irries  more  than  its  normal  content  of  protein.  If  possible, 
of  the  fluid  slinulil  be  allou-ed  to  stand  at  room  temperature,  or 
in  incubator.  Usually  a  fine  cobwet>-Iike  fibrin  clot  is  former! 
■  l>e  spread  upon  a  slide  and  srainod  by  ordinary  methods.  Thi^ 
na  cells,  chiefly  mononuclear  I\nnphoc>-te,-',  and  if  sufficient  care 
aken  in  its  preparation  tulx'rcle  bacilli  can  lx>  found  in  the  large 
f  cases  and  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disi'ase.  At  times,  ihLt 
tained  only  after  a  long  and  tedious  search.  Similar  finding?  may 
om  the  rentrifug'^i  sediment  of  the  spinal  fluid. 
ognosis  is  alnn>st  inevitably  of  a  fatal  result.  Exceedingly  few 
f  n'l-DviTV  are  known.  Tlie  not  infn'qiient  s[)ontDneou8  improve- 
ribed  in  the  course  of  the  di.'i.w'ie  will  not  give  the  expvrienceil 
much  hope, 

■atment.  all  hough  fruitless  in  most  eases,  may  accomplish  murh 
;  the  s"vrre  suffering  of  the  patient  and  the  anxiety  of  relatives. 
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The  best  care  and  the  greatest  possible  quiet  and  rest  must  be  secured. 
The  diet  requires  particular  attention  from  the  beginning.  If  the  diagnosis 
has  been  well  established  and  the  disease  progresses  uninterruptedly  it  is 
probably  more  humane  to  discontinue  all  remedies  tending  to  prolong 
EufFering.  Nutrient  enemata  and  tube  feedir^  should  be  used  only  during 
the  early  stages.  Regular  lumbar  puncture,  repeated  once  a  day  or  every 
other  day,  is  often  useful  in  relieving  symptoms.  A  conptant,  mild  measure 
of  congestion  of  the  head,  obtained  by  placing  a  small  rubber  baud  about 
the  neck  is  said  to  have  proved  helpful.  Internally,  calomel  may  be  given 
at  first  in  frequently  repeated  doses  [0,03-0,05-0.1  gram;  (grain  ss-i- 
iss),  every  hom-].  The  inunction  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  shaveu 
occiput  with  mercurial  ointment  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  potassium 
iodide  [1.-2.  grams  (grs.  xv-xxx)  each  day],  may  be  tried,  especially  in  those 
coses  which  offer  the  slightest  suspicion  of  syphilitic  meningitis.  Daily 
painting  of  the  head  with  collodion  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  iodoform 
has  also  been  recommended.  The  headache  may  be  relieved  by  an  ice-cap 
so  suspended  that  it  will  not  weigh  upon  the  head. 

When  symptoms  of  motor  irritability  become  prominent,  chloral  hy- 
drate [1  gra.  (grs.  xv),  per  rectum],  or,  if  necessary,  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphin  may  be  used. 

3.  Pdrulent  Meninqitis  (Meninoitis  Simplex) 
Purulent  meningitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  coverings  and  of  the 
brain  itself  which  may  be  produced  by  various  micro-organisms.   It  is  hardly 
ever  a  primary  disease,  being  due  cither  to  direct  continuation  of  a  purulent 
process  or  to  metastatic  infection. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  pneumococcus  (diplococcus  lanceola- 
tus),  is  the  most  common  cause  of  purulent  meningitis,  with  the  exception 
of  themeningococcusproducingepidemic  meningitis  whichw  ill  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  section.  The  disease  may  be  caused  by  the  streptococcus, 
and,  more  rarely,  by  the  staphylococcus,  by  Cohen 's  bacillus,  the  influenza, 
typhoid,  or  colon  bacilli,  or  the  bacillus  protcus  or  pyocyaneus.  These 
organisms  reach  the  meninges,  either  directly,  as  in  fractures  of  the  akuU,  oi 
by  infection  of  spina  bifida;  or  by  way  of  the  blood,  by  metastase?,  as  when  a 
meningitis  occurs  as  a  part  of  a  general  sepsis  or  polyserositis,  or  probably  as 
a  sequela  of  lobar  pneumonia.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it 
develops  by  direct  contiguity  through  the  lymph  channeb.  The  most 
common  path  of  the  infection  is  from  the  nose  through  the  cribriform  plate 
into  the  cranial  cavity.  Particularly  in  infancy,  meningitis  is  commonly 
forerun  by  a  pundent  coryza.  Second  in  order  of  frequency,  the  middle 
ear  serves  as  the  primary  focus  of  infection.  This  is  especially  true  of  otitis 
following  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  A  purulent  inflammation  of  the  men- 
inges may  also  come  from  infective  processes  in  the  orbit,  from  erysipelas  of 
the  head,  from  brain  abscess,  infected  cephalhematomata,  etc.  The  disease 
is  very  frequent  in  infancy  and  occurs  even  during  the  firpt  daj's  of  life. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — -The  purulent,  seropurulent  or  fibrinous  exudate 
is  heaviest,  as  a  rule,  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain  and  often  resembles  a 
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c%p.  In  memngitis  arising  from  infection  of  the  middle  ear,  the  exudate  ia 
occasionally  confined  to  the  base.  Theie  may  be  a  coincident  thrombosis  of 
the  sinuses.  When  the  ventriclee  are  filled  with  purulent  fluid  the  condition 
is  termed  pyocephalus. 

The  Clinical  Picture  and  Course. — The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually 
eudden,  attended  by  high  fever  and  terminates  fatally  within  a  few  days. 
Occurring  in  infancy,  the  picture  is  often  completely  overshadon'ed  by  the 
development  of  convulsions.  In  the  intervals  between  these  early  convul- 
sions, the  child  lies  panting  and  with  face  distorted  with  pain.  Later,  mora 
or  less  complete  sopor  develops,  occasionally  associated  nith  persistent 
tonic  spasms.  Paralyses,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  and  even  symptoms  which  suggest  involvement  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  as  inequality  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  etc.,  may  appear.  A  sud- 
den twitching  of  the  body  when  any  part  of  the  surface  is  tapped  may  be 
very  noticeable.  The  fontanclle  ia  tense  and  bulging,  while  the  rigidity  of 
the  neck  is  merely  suggested  in  some  cases  and  never  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  the  symptom-complex. 

The  older  the  patient,  the  more  nearly  do  the  symptoms  approach  those 
exhibited  in  the  adult.  Terrific  headache  and  often  torturing  thirst  are 
chief  among  these  features;  but  in  such  cases  convulsive  attacks  also  occur. 
The  picture  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  membranes  in  these  more  mature 
patients  unfolds  itself  with  great  rapidity,  but  in  the  same  order  as  the 
more  gradually  developed  symptoms  referred  to. 

Atypical  Cases. — Convulsions  may  be  entirely  absent  c^-en  in  infants, 
and  somnolence  or  stupor  and  fever,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  the  only 
symptoms  observable.  The  disease  may  run  an  essentially  latent  coum 
and  if  so,  especially  when  it  supervenes  upon  other  severe  febrile  affectiong, 
it  is  veryapt  tobeovcrlookwl.  At  times  thcsonsorium  mayremoin  unclouded 
for  a  long  time.  A  rather  protractetl  courKo,  extending  over  several  weeks, 
has  been  noted,  particularly  in  meningitis  due  to  an  influenzal  infection. 

The  prognotiis  is  usually  clear.  A  few  children  liave  8ur\'ived,  but  most 
of  such  survivals  have  suffered  permanent  injuries,  in  the  way  of  deafnert, 
blindness,  psychical  disturbances,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — -In  infants  the  examination  of  the  fontanclle  is  important, 
for  it  remains  tense  even  in  the  inteiTala  betWTcn  convulsions.  Occasion- 
ally lobar  pneumonia,  especially  of  the  upper  lobe,  may  simulate  memngitis 
fluring  the  first  few  dn\-s  of  its  course.  Careful  examination  and  the  speed- 
ily ensuing  historj'  should  clear  up  tho  dilTerentiation.  Disappearance  of 
the  patellar  reflexes  indicates  pneumonia  (Pfaun<llpr).  In  all  doubtful 
cases,  lumbar  puncture,  which  in  meningitis  jnokis  a  fluid  more  or  lesH 
clouded,  or  of  even  a  creamy  purulent  character,  containing  proteins  in 
lar?:e  quantity,  with  large  nnmlxra  of  leucocytes,  and  in  which  the  causal 
micro-organisms  may  usually  be  demonstrated  by  ordinary  methods  of 
staining,  b  a  final  and  conclusive  test. 

Treatment — Rest,  breast-feeding  in  infancy,  and  adequate  nourish- 
ment given  by  tube  if  necessary,  are  important.  In  older  children  the 
dietary  should  be  fluid,  non-irritating  and  in  the  form  of  milk,  soups,  and 
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fruit  juices.  The  head  should  be  cooled  by  means  of  the  ice-cap  or  by  cold 
applications.  Narcotics,  such  as  ethyl  carbamate  or  chloral  by  rectum, 
when  signs  of  serious  motor  irritabihty  are  present,  and  inunctions  of  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  head  with  mercurial  ointment  are  advised.  Internally, 
potassium  iodide  may  be  tried.  The  continued  exhibition  of  hexamethy- 
lenamine,  in  doses  of  two  to  three  grams,  or  thirty  to  fifty  grains  a  day,  is 
recommended.  One-half  of  this  quantity  may  be  given  to  infants.  Hot 
baths,  once  or  twice  a  day,  are  often  given.  Eapeated  lumbar  puncture 
can  be  only  beneficial.  In  pneumococcic  meningitis  this  may  be  accom- 
panied with  the  intradural  injection  of  pneumococcus  serum.  SubcutaneouB^ 
lumbar,  or  intradural  injections  of  optochin  (ethylfaydrocuprein)  may  be 
useful  (WolfT  and  Lehmann).  In  meningitis  arising  from  infection  of  the 
middle  ear  some  hope  lies  in  operative  interference. 

4.  Mbninoococcdb  Meninqitis  or  Epidemic  Cebebro- 
Spinal  Meningitis. 

Meningococcus  meningitis  is  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  brain 
membranes,  occurring  sporadically  and  in  limited  or  widespread  epidemics. 
Early  childhood  is  particularly  liable  to  the  infection,  which  is  caused  by 
the  diplococcua  intracellularis. 

Etiology  and  Epidemiology. — Epidemics  commonly  occur  in  the  cold 
season  and  reach  their  climax  in  the  period  between  February  and  May. 
They  usually  cease  during  the  summer  months.  Sporadic  attacks,  which 
may  well  be  considered  as  isolated  cases  in  a  very  mild  epidemic  or  endemic, 
have  the  same  seasonal  relationship.  Severe  epidemics  frequently  continue 
for  five  or  six  months.  Evidently  the  disease  is  not  spread  by  articles  with 
which  the  patient  has  come  in  contact  nor  by  direct  contagion,  but  is  spread 
by  means  of  so-called  meningococcus  carriers.  Carriers  are  understood  to 
be  persons,  who  entirely  normal  in  themmlves,  or  but  slightly  affected,  as 
with  a  mild  form  of  pharyngitis,  yet  nevertheless  harbor  virulent  organ- 
isms— 'in  this  instance  in  the  nasopharynx.  It  has  been  shown,  by  numer- 
ous experiences,  that  close  and  long  maintained  contact  is  necessary  to 
enable  one  person  to  acquire  this  infection  from  another,  or  to  carry  it  to  a 
third  person.  The  familial  transmission  of  the  disease  by  fathers,  employed 
in  mines  or  living  in  barracks,  who  become  carriers  of  the  meningococcus 
and  infect  their  children,  is  in  point.  This  tendency  is  especially  observed 
among  families  in  restricted  circumstances.  Unhygienic  social  conditions 
play  their  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  viabiUty  of  the  disease 
germs  is  prolonged  in  moist  air,  although  they  perish  rapidly  when  removed 
from  the  human  body. 

Individual  predisposition  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  the  acquirement  of 
the  disease;  children,  especially  during  the  first  three  years,  are  extremely 
liable  to  attack.  It  is  possible  that  the  status  lymphaticus  affords  an  espe- 
cially favorable  soil. 

Pathogenesis. — Epidemic  meningitis  develops  in  the  following  manner. 
The  meningococci  first  invade  the  upper  respiratory  passaged  or  the  naso- 
phaiynx  alone,  where  they  excite  a  pharyngitis  or  a  retronasal  angina 
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accompanied  by  a  peculiar  swelling  ot  the  pharyt^eal  tonsil.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  pharjnx  is  spared  and  the  deeper  respiratory  passages  arc 
infected.  Laryngitis,  bronchitis  or  even  pneumonia  may  develop,  the 
infection  being  transmitted  to  the  meninges  from  these  areas.  These  latter 
routes  are,  however,  of  relatively  rare  travel  by  the  meningococcus. 

Numerous  observations  made  during  recent  large  epidemics,  both  in 
Silesia  and  in  North  America,  indicate  that  infection  of  the  brain  mem- 
branes is  doubtfully  a  matter  of  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  germs 
through  the  cribriform  plate,  but  that  they  pass  into  the  blood  and  reach 
the  meninges  through  the  vascular  channels.  We  are  justified  in  regarding 
meningitis  as  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  usually  a  very  early  metastasis  tA 
a  meningococcic  sepsis.  Cases  of  sepsis  of  this  type,  in  which  the  brain 
membranes  have  escaped,  have  been  recognized. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — When  death  occurs  in  the  fulminant  stage  of  the 
disease  hyperemia  of  the  meninges  is  the  only  finding.  In  any  other  stage, 
a  purulent  or  mucopurulent  exudate  is  found,  distributed  variably  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  without  any  characteristic 
preference  for  either  the  base  or  the  convexity.  The  pia  is  clouded  and 
edematous  even  in  the  areas  uncovered  by  pus.  The  ventricles  are  usually 
distended  and  contain  a  cloudy  inflammatory  exudate.  Typical  Gram- 
negative  diplococci  are  found  everywhere.  The  brain  and  cord  tissue, 
particularly  in  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  nerve  root  zones,  are  extensively 
involved.  In  cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  during  recovery  or  con- 
valescence, the  disappearance  of  the  purulent  exudate  has  been  noted,  but 
the  cloudiness  and  secondary  fibrous  changes  of  the  meninges  persist. 

The  Clinical  Picture. — ^The  clinical  picture  of  meningococcus  menin- 
gitis has  so  many  characteristic  features  that  it  is  often  possible  to  make  a 
diagnosis  without  lumbar  puncture  and  even  to  differentiate  the  type  from 
other  forms  of  meningitis. 

Its  onset,  usually  sudden,  and  attended  by  high  temperature  and  often 
by  vomiting,  soon  passes  into  the  meningeal  symptom-complex.  This 
is  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  forms  of  meningitis  by  the  exceptional 
intensity  of  motor  and  sensory  irritation,  as  seen  in  the  rigidity  of  the  neck 
and  the  vertebral  column,  by  a  marked  hj-peresthesia  of  the  fkin,  a  tender- 
ness of  the  spinal  processes  and  the  extremities,  severe  headache  and  back- 
ache and,  despite  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  general,  by  more  or  less 
complete  retention  of  consciousneps.  It  is  marked  by  very  definite  and 
constant  variations  and  remissions  of  the  fever  and  of  the  distinctively 
meningeal  symptoms  as  well.  Even  with  an  occasional  continuance  of 
the  disease  for  weeks  or  months,  it  may  terminate  either  in  death  or  recov- 
ery. Labial  herpes  is  quite  tjTDical  of  the  meningococcic  form  of  meningitis. 
It  appears  in  the  early  daj-s  of  illness  in  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  cases  occurring  in  children  of  over  three  years  of  age.  Often  serious 
complications,  involving  both  the  eye  and  ear,  may  accompany  or  follow 
the  disease. 

Special  Symptoms.— Tlie  disease  is  ushered  in  suddenly  with  high 
fever,  an  intense  headache,  vomiting  and,  occasionally,  with  a  chill  or  a 
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convubion.  The  consciousDess  is  usually  clouded  at  an  early  period.  In 
older  children  active  delirium  may  ensue.  But  rarely,  and  particularly 
among  infants,  the  onset  ia  more  gradual.  The  frequency  of  herpetic  erup- 
tions in  older  children  hat.  already  been  mentioned. 

In  most  caacs  the  seneorium  clears  up  during  the  first  week.  Long  con- 
tinued sopor  is  always  an  unfavorable  sign. 

The  temperature  curve  shows  in  the  beginning  a  series  of  staircase 
elevations,  but  later  assumes  a  more  continuous  line  broken  by  lysis,  to 
which  new  fever  periods  succeed.  These  rises  arc  of  varying  height  and 
continuity,  sometimes  persisting  for  several  days,  or  longer,  and  giving  to 
the  temperature  chart  a  very  irregular  outline.  The  curve  may  even  show 
intermittent  or  remittent  phases  in  which  afebrile  intervals  of  days  are 
alternated  with  fever  periods. 

The  pulse  is  frequent  and  very  labile  even  in  convalescence.  The  respi- 
ration is  much  increased,  especially  in  infancy.  Vomiting,  after  the  first 
few  days,  occurs  only  in  older  children.    As  a  rule,  the  appetite  is  seriously 


Ftn.  IIS. — MenincncDocui  meninfitu.  Si-moDlh-old  boy.  Protneted  ooune. 
Repeated  mttirka  of  fever.  PpraiBlrnt  rapid  pulse  uid  rftpid  reapiration.  Death 
occurred  IneitremeemMclatioainthebydrocepbalic  stage. 

impaired.  A  high  grade  of  cachexia,  marked  by  a  scaphoid  abdomen,  is 
common  in  protracted  cases. 

The  spleen  is  not  usually  enlarged.  Albuminuria  is  common  during  the 
first  week,  but  nephritis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare.  Even  with  high  fever, 
the  urine  is  light  in  color  and  abundant.  Examination  of  the  blood  often 
shows  a  distinct  neutrophilic  Icucocytosis. 

The  skin  is  not  only  subject  to  herpes,  but  to  other  cxanthematous 
eruptions,  sometimes  at  an  early  stage,  in  the  form  of  typical  petechia  and, 
i^ain,  in  the  second  or  third  week,  resembling  measles  and,  more  rarely 
scarlet  fever. 

Special  Symptoms  of  tlie  Nervous  System. — While  convulsions  and 
paralysis  of  every  kind  may  develop,  certain  individual  symptoms  usually 
assume  a  prominence  which  enables  the  experienced  observer  to  make  the 
di^nosis.  The  rigidity  of  the  nock  is  especially  marked  in  many  cases. 
The  head  is  retracted  as  far  ds  pos.=iblc  and  pressed  into  the  pillow.  Every 
attempt  to  bend  it  forward  develops  definite  resistance  and  severe  pain.  In 
some  instances  the  effort  induces  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  or  trembling  of  the 
limbs.  Opisthotonos  may  so  affect  the  muscles  of  the  back  as  to  cause  the 
formation  of  a  true  arc  de  cercle.    It  must  not  be  foi^otten,  however,  that 
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the  rigidity  of  the  neck  is  not  constant  and  ia  subject  to  the  same  variation 
ae  are  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  present  in  all  cases;  it  is 
quite  occasionally  absent  in  children  under  three  years  of  age. 

When  this  important  symptom  is  absent,  the  observation  of  other 
evidences  of  irritation  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Among  these  an  exces- 
sive sensitiveness,  manifested  by  pain  upon  the  slightest  movement  of  ajiy 
part  of  the  body,  is  particularly  notable.  The  legs  often  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially sensitive,  the  small  patient  screaming  whenever  they  are  lifted.  Not 
infrequently  passive  motions  are  followed  by  reSex  trembling.  In  older  chil- 
dren an  over^ensitivity  to  light  and  sound  is  also  very  apparent.  Derma- 
tographia,  as  in  all  forms  of  meningitis,  is  very  prominent. 

The  reflexes  do  not  follow  any  definite  rule  of  variation.     The  skin 

reflexes  are  increased  at  first.     Kemig's  sign  (see  page  460),  is  almost 

always  present  and  in  older  children  is 

of  some  diagnostic  value.    This  is  also 

true  of  Brudzinski's  neck  sign. 

Convubions  play  a  minor  part  in 
the  disease-picture-,   excepting  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack.    General  convul- 
sions of  later  development  are  often  an 
ominous  event.    Tonic  contractions  of 
individual  muscle  groups,  twitching  of 
the  ocular  muscles  or  of  the  fibres  sup- 
plied by  the  facial  nerve,  are  of  more 
common  occurrence.     Strabismus  and 
inequality  of  the  pupils  may  come  and 
go.    Paralj-ses  of  the  eye  muscles  are 
rare  in  this  disease  as  compared  nith 
FiQ.  ii7~-M«niDiiH[KciurneniDgttii  Four     tuberculous  meningitis.    In  fact,  other 
^tS;^™:'"&i^ri;-  ,'^.'^S;.'^:Jo^.     paralyses,  as  in  the  facial  and  hypo- 
iw^m*  f^tSlnt,  ^"'"'"^°"-  Recovery  with     gjossa!  distHbution,  and  paraplegia  of 
the  logs  are  seen  only  occasionally. 
Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fontanelle  presents  a  typical 
appearance;  it  is  tense  and  even  bulging.    In  infants  with  other  symptoms 
indistinct,  this  is  an  important  sign. 

The  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is  alwaj-s  cloudy,  and  sometimes 
is  thick  and  purulent  or  resembling  mucus,  so  that  it  will  not  flow  from  the 
needle.  In  these  cases  the  fluid  must  be  secured  from  the  lumen  of  the 
needle.  Analj-sis  always  shows  an  increased  protein  content  and  usually 
gives  a  negative  Trommer's  test.  Microscopic  examination  commonly  dis- 
covers masses  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes;  but  at  times  those  are  but 
few  in  number.  Occasionally  large  numbers  of  typical  biscuit -shaped 
Cram-negative  dipiococci,  in  part  of  extracellular  and  in  part  of  the  pathog- 
nomonic intracellular  type  are  found.  In  cases  progressing  toward  recovery 
the  spinal  fluid  becomes  clearer  with  each  successive  puncture,  hut  months 
later  may  still  contain  leucocytes,  an  increased  amount  of  protein,  but 
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rarely  meningococci.  Fibrin  forms  in  the  fluid  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  and  again  during  convalescence. 

ComplicatioQS  and  Seiiuehe. — Rheumatoid,  painful  swellings  of  the 
joints,  sometimes  mono-articular  and  again  multiple,  are  among  the  benign 
complications  of  the  disease.  They  usually  disappear  spontaneously  after  a 
fevi  days.    Occasionally  abscess  formation  ensues. 

CompUcations  of  special  sense  organs  and  particularly  of  the  eye  and 
ear  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  serious  moment.  Optic  atrophy,  kera- 
titis, and  otitis  media  may  be  considered  true  accompaniment  of  meningitis. 
Other  and  especially  serious  coincidences  of  menii^tia,  which  should  prob- 
ably be  looked  upon  as  primary  metastases  of  the  meningococcic  sepsis, 
developing  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  are  panophthalmia,  iritis  and 
iridocyclitis.  They  are  commonly  unilateral  and  often  cause  bUndness  in 
the  affected  eye. 

An  involvement  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  is  sometimes  seen  and  usually 
develops  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease.    It  occurs  even  in  mild  cases;  it 


Fro.  lis. — Epidemic  cerebrofpinal  meniociti*.  rifidity  a[  tbinecJi. 

13  always  bilateral.  Its  mild  forms  cause  subjective  noise?  and  phenomena 
of  dizziness;  while  in  severe  cases  complete  deafness  results  and  may  be 
responsible  in  young  children  for  deaf-mutism. 

Pleural  empyema,  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  rarer  complications. 
On  the  contrary,  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  a  frequent  and  a  very  significant 
sequel.  An  acute  form  of  hydrocephalus  may  be  noticeable  even  during  the 
course  of  the  meningitis.  After  the  primary  disease  has  completely  disap- 
peared and  the  spinal  fluid  is  entirely  clear  and  almost  protein-free,  the 
head  may  continue  to  enlarge  and  finally  presents  the  picture  of  a  typical 
hydrocephalus  with  ej-es  directed  downward  and  inward,  with  spastic  ex- 
tremities, and  mental  retardation  and  idiocy. 

Course  and  Tenninatioa.— There  arc  fuhiiinant  forms  (meningitis 
ccrcbro- spinalis  siderans),  which  terminate  fatally  within  a  few  hours.  In 
these  cases,  doubtle.ss,  one  has  to  deal  with  the  most  severe  form  of  meningo- 
coccic  sepsis.  On  the  other  hand,  abortive  forms,  diagnosed  only  in  the 
midst  of  epidemics,  may  recover  in  a  few  days.  Usually  the  disease  lasts  for 
weeki?  or  months  and  exhibits  the  variations  and  remissions  already  de- 
scribed. In  the  course  of  these  variations  it  will  often  be  observed  that 
changes  in  the  general  well-being  and  in  the  nervous  and  psychic  symptoms 
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do  not  always  conform  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature.  Recovery  may  be 
definitely  announced  only  when  there  has  been  a  complete  subsidence  of 
fever  for  a  long  period  and  when  the  patient  has  become  peychically  normal. 
A  tendency  thereafter  to  headache,  irritability,  and  weakness  of  reasoning 
power  is  occasionally  permanent. 

In  severe  cases,  death  often  resultsduringlheearly  days,  but  more  com- 
monly during  the  second  and  third  weeks.  It  is  usually,preceded  by  coma 
and  convulsions.  A  fatal  termination  may  occur,  however,  after  weeks 
or  months,  cither  as  a  result  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  or  from 
hydrocephalus  with  its  common  symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure. 

The  meningitis  basilaris  posterior,  of  English  and  American  literature, 
probably  represents  a  protracted  form  of  meningococcic  meningitis,  occur- 
ring in  early  childhood,  in  which  severe  opisthotonos,  projectile  vomiting, 
tonic  extensor  spasms,  and  a  tendency  to  post-meningitic  hydrocephalus 
play  a  prominent  part. 

Diagnosis. — A  diagnosis  is  readily  made  only  when  the  chief  symp- 
toms are  apparent.  Of  these,  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  neck,  to  the  hyperesthesia,  the  herpes,  the  distiu'bances  of 
consciousness  and,  in  infants,  to  the  bulging  of  the  fontanelle  and  the  tre- 
mor induced  by  passive  motion.  If  the  diagnosis  of  menii^tis  be  once 
established  it  is  usually  easy  to  differentiate  between  its  various  forms. 
Lumbar  puncture  should  be  performed  very  generally  so  soon  as  epidemic 
meningitis  is  even  suspected,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the 
diagnosis,  but  also  to  permit  of  preparation  for  serum  therapy  should  this 
procedure  be  found  necessary. 

During  the  first  or  second  day  an  apical  pneumonia  with  meningitic 
symptoms  may  result  in  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  The  severe  nervous  phenom- 
ena, the  herpes,  and  the  intense  headache  should  obviate  contusion  with 
less  serious  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  The  slight  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  the  leucocytosis,  the  herpes,  if  present,  as  well  as  the  sudden  onset 
of  the  attack,  are  evidence  against  typhoid  fever.  The  rose  spots  of  typhoid 
are  of  no  value  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  Influenza  may  produce  a  very 
similar  picture,  but  the  sensorium  is  usually  clearer  and  the  hyperesthesia 
is  less  marked.  The  clouding  of  consciousness  and  the  leucocytosis  are 
points  distinguishing  meningitis  from  acute  poliomyelitis  during  the  early 
daj-s.  The  high  fever,  the  phenomena  of  irritation,  present  even  during 
remissions,  the  bulging  fontancHe,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  are  evidence 
against  the  eclampsia  of  spasmophilic  character.  Of  course  it  is  often 
possible  to  elicit  the  signs  of  spasmophilia,  the  fncialis  phenomenon,  the 
high  electrical  reactions,  etc.,  even  in  children  who  are  suffering  with  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

Lumbar  puncture,  in  view  of  its  lack  of  danger  and  the  ease  of  its  per- 
formance, particularly  in  childhood,  should  never  be  neglected  in  cases  of 
possible  doubt. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  in  part  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
epidemic.  Generally  the  mortality  lies  between  30  and  60  per  cent.  A 
certain  number  of  the  survivors  suffer  such  serious  permanent  injuries  as 
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de&fness,  blJDdness,  hj'drocephalus,  and  idiocy.  In  the  individual  case  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  make  a  prognosis,  since  cither  death  or  complete 
recovery  may  result  after  months  of  doubt.  Restoration  is  possible  even 
when  enlargement  of  the  head  has  become  marked.  Long  continued  uncon- 
sciousness, the  occurrence  of  convulsions  even  after  the  first  week,  hemor- 
rhages in  the  skin,  and  trismus,  ore  considered  unfavorable  indications  in 
the  prognosis. 

Prophylaxis. — ^Parents  of  young  children  should  avoid  close  contact 
with  meningococcus  carriers.  They  should  especially  avoid  the  residences 
of,  and  the  attendants  upon,  cases  of  meningitis.  Direct  transmission  of 
the  contagion  in  hospitals  has  not  been  observed. 

lYeatment. — Rest,  the  best  of  care,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  state 
of  nutrition  by  means  of  an  adequate  and  suitable  dietary,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance.  For  this  reason  breasf-milk  is  especially  indicated  for  in- 
fants. On  account  of  the  lack  of  appetite  it  may  be  necessary  at  times  to 
feed  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  thus  encouraging  the  patient 
to  eat.  It  may  be  even  necessary  to  feed  with  the  stomach-tube.  Especial 
care  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  ot  secondary  infections,  cough, 
decubitus,  etc. 

Methods  of  treatment  which  seem  to  give  reliable  results,  particularly 
in  sporadic  cases,  are  hot  baths  and  lumbar  puncture.  The  traths  should 
be  given  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  first  few  days. 
They  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  from  ZT'-M)"  C.  (QS-e'-HM"  F.).  The 
patient  should  remain  in  the  bath  for  ten  minutes  and  afterwards  be  kept 
warm  in  order  to  induce  perspiration.  Lumbar  puncture  may  be  done 
every  two  or  three  days.  According  to  the  degree  of  pressure,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  should  be  withdrai\-n.  Oftentimesthiaprocedure 
has  a  very  favorable  influence  upon  the  condition  in  general  and  partic- 
ularly upon  the  nervous  symptoms.  In  the  hydrocephalic  stage  regular 
luml^r  puncture  is  undoubtedly  of  value. 

As  a  matter  of  internal  medication,  hexamethylenamine  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  harmless  and  probably  useful  remedy.  One  to  three  grams 
(15-45  grs.),  a  day  may  be  given  and  if  necessary  continued  for  weeks.  The 
customary  doses  of  dimethylamino-antipyrin,  of  antipyrin,  or  acetphen- 
etidin  may  relieve  the  severe  pains.  For  older  children  morphia  may  be 
used.  Analeptics,  camphor,  etc.,  may  be  necessary.  In  the  event  of  persist- 
ent vomiting,  atropin  is  to  be  advised.  Ice-bags,  ice-coils,  etc.,  often  be- 
come burdensome  or  painful  and  may  be  better  avoided. 

Serum  Treatment. — The  polyvalent  antimeningococcic  serum  is  spe- 
cific. Its  use  predicates  an  absolute  diagnosis,  confirmed  by  the  micro- 
scopic and  cultural  demonstration  of  the  meningococcua.  The  prcf^ence  of  a 
Gram  negative,  intracellular  diplococcus  in  spinal  fluid  that  gives  a  positive 
Nonne  test  and  has  a  cell  count  over  thirty  justifies  its  use.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  organism  should  later  confirm  the  findings.  The  serum  must 
be  fresh  and,  as  with  all  serum  treatment,  the  earlier  it  is  given  the  better 
the  prf^nosis. 

The  injection  should  be  both  intraspinally  and  intravenously.    Recent 
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experience  has  taught  that  lai^  doses  (60-120  c.c.)  intravenously  are  of 
great  benefit.  The  organism  has  been  demonstrated  in  smears  and  culture 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  and  the  intravenous 
injection  clears  up  these  foci  at  once.  In  epidemics,  when  the  diaguosia 
can  be  made  early,  this  procedure  may  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
menii^al  invasion. 

Spinally  the  serum  is  given  after  as  much  spinal  fluid  as  possible  has  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  little  less  aerum  than  the  amount  of 
fluid  removed,  so  that  the  final  pressure  is  lowered.  The  serum,  warmed  to 
body  temperature,  is  allowed  to  run  in  by  gravity.  Usually  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  for  six  doses,  with  60  to  120  c.c.  in- 
travenously is  sufficient.  A  second  course  may  be  given  after  twenty-four 
to  thirty-eix  hours  if  the  symptoms  do  not  subside  or  if  the  organism  is  still 
demonstrable  in  the  spinal  fiuid.  The  results  of  the  treatment  should  be 
carefully  checked  by  cell  counts,  bactenologic  examination,  and  the  clinical 
course  of  the  case. 

If  only  small  amounts  of  fluid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  spinal  canal, 
the  injection  of  the  serum  may  be  repeated  more  frequently.  Some  authors 
recommend  the  washing  of  the  spaces  by  the  injection  of  warm  physiologic 
salt  solution  under  slight  pressure  and  lowing  it  to  run  out  before  putting 
in  the  serum.  The  distention  of  the  meninges  by  the  use  of  oxygen  has 
been  suggested.  In  small  infants,  in  whom  the  canal  is  not  easily  found  in 
repeated  puncture,  or  if  the  puncture  is  dry,  ventricular  puncture  through 
the  fontanelle  may  be  tried.    The  general  care  must  be  personally  directed. 

5.    SeROOS    MEinNGITtS 

Serous  meningitis  b  an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  pia  char- 
acterized by  the  formation  of  a  clear  serous  exudate. 

At  autopsy  only  an  edematous  flooding  of  the  meninges  and  brain  with 
the  serous  exudate,  and  the  consequences  of  such  increase  of  fluid  in  the 
flattening  of  the  convolutions  and  the  distention  of  the  ventricles,  are  noted 
as  gross  findings.  Microscopically,  inflammatory  chaises  in  the  meninges 
or  in  (he  choroid  plexus  or  in  the  ependyma  are  also  seen. 

The  disease  is  not  altogether  uncommon  among  infants,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  exhaustively  studied.  It  occurs  also  in  older 
children.  It  usually  develops  as  a  disease  secondary  to  pneumonia,  per- 
tussis, gaatro- intestinal  disturbances,  measles,  influenza  and  other  infec- 
tions. Purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  car  is  regarded  as  an  important 
point  of  origin.  Probably  this  serous  meningitis  arises  from  the  invasion 
of  the  meningeal  spaces  by  very  few  non-vinilent  organisms.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  the  result  of  purely  toxic  action. 

Clinical  Symptoms  in  Infancy. — In  the  infant  a  disease-picture  may 
develop  which  is  entirely  dominated  by  fever  aid  by  severe  attacks  of 
eclamptic  convulsions.  ThiaisusuaUy  theresultof  anacuteattack.  Itmay 
terminate  rapidly  in  fulminant  form  with  hyperpyretic  temperatures 
(apoplexia  serosa).  Again  the  disease  may  begin  less  stonnily;  signs  of  dis- 
turbance of  consciousness  and  intracranial  pressure  appear  more  promi- 
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Qently  and  its  course  may  resemble  tuberculous  meningitis  very  closely. 
The  latter  form  probably  depends  largely  upon  ventricular  inflammation 
and  goes  by  the  name,  also,  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 

Between  these  two  opposite  types  a  number  of  transitional  forms  are 
seen.  Fever  does  not  necefsarily  occur  even  in  cases  attended  by  convul- 
sions. Paralyses  do  not  play  any  very  important  psrt,  while  pupillary 
variations,  strabismus  and  particularly  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  limbs,  with  increased  reflexes,  are,  on  the  contrary,  frequent.  The 
convulsions  are  characterized  by  a  very  long  duration;  they  may  con- 
tinue for  hours  or  even  days.  They  are  attended  by  wild,  terrified  cries 
which  the  infant  frequently  utters.  A  careful  observation  of  the  fontanelle 
is  of  the  greatest  importance;  it  is  always  tense,  imless  the  infant  is  ex- 
tremely cachectic. 

The  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture,  an  examination  of  which  estab- 
lishes the  diagnosis,  is  usually  under  h^h  pressure.  It  is  clear,  but  the 
protein  content  is  definitely  increased  and  upon  standing  a  fibrin  clot  is 
formed  as  it  is  in  the  fluid  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  Microscopically  but  few 
lymphocytes  or  leucocytes  and  even  very  few  bacilh  (influenza  or  colon),  or 
cocci  (pneumo-strepto- or  staphylococci),  are  discovered.  A  culture  is  neg-  . 
ative  or  shows  the  same  orKanisms.  Of  course,  special  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  exclude  tubercle  bacilli. 

Conqtlicatioiis  and  Tenoinatioa. — The  most  important  complication  is 
undoubtedly  spasmophilia  (t«tany).  If  serous  meningitis  develops  in  a 
spasmophilic  child,  especially  in  conjunction  with  pertussis,  the  life  of  the 
patient  is  seriously  threatened  on  account  of  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  convulsions  and  the  danger  of  the  coincident  hyperpyrexia.  Among 
other  diseases  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition  notably  affect  the  pros- 
pects of  recovery. 

In  many  cases,  death  results  within  the  first  few  days.  The  fatality  is 
less  hi  the  subacute  form. 

Recovery  may  be  complete,  but  the  transition  into  chronic  hydroceph- 
alus sometimes  occurs  and  more  or  less  distinct  mental  injuries  ensue, 
which  are  often  first  recognized  when  the  child  reaches  school  age.  Accord- 
ing to  Quincke,  a  tendency  to  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  exudation,  trace- 
able to  angioneurotic  causes,  may  remain  throughout  life.  These  attacks 
may  occur  in  conjunction  with  traumata,  overexertion,  excesses,  or  infec- 
tious diseases.  In  older  children,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  seen  in  the 
adult  more  and  more  closely.  A  leas  distinctly  circumscribed  disease- 
picture  is  to  be  recognized,  in  which  vomiting,  headache,  intracranial  pres- 
sure symptoms,  and  visual  disturbances,  choked  disc,  optic  atrophy,  etc., 
have  a  part.  In  this  way,  the  picture  of  a  brain  tumor  which  cannot  be 
localized  may  develop,  a  condition  to  be  distinguished  from  this  disease 
only  by  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  recovery-  after  lumbar  puncture  and  by 
its  frequent  spontaneous  remissions.  Recently,  sj-mptoras  have  been 
described  which  are  regarded  as  incident  to  an  injury  of  the  hypophysis, 
and  include  obesity  and  retarded  development  of  the  sexual  characteristics, 
(Goldstein).    In  acute  cases,  again,  the  picture  approaches  that  of  tuber- 
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culous  meningitis,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  only  by  its  favorable 
termioation  and  by  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  spinal  fluid. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  basic  disease  is  important.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  otitis  media,  if  it  be  present.  The  methods  of  treat- 
ment recommended  in  other  forms  of  meningitis,  and  particularly  the  taunc- 
tiona  with  mercurial  ointment,  the  hot  baths  and  the  administration  of 
hexamethylenamino  may  give  satisfactory  results.  The  most  important 
item  of  treatment  remains  in  lumbar  puncture,  which  may  need  to  be 
repeated  several  times.  In  cases  of  continued  sopor,  cold  douches  applied 
to  the  head  while  the  patient  is  in  the  hot  bath  may  prove  beneficial. 
Chloral  hydrate,  in  doses  of  0.5-1.0  gm,  (15-30  grs.),  given  per  rectum,  is 
indispensable  for  the  control  of  continuous  convulsions.  If  congenital 
syphilis  is  to  be  suspected  antiluetic  treatment  is  demanded. 

With  coincident  spasmophilia,  all  forms  of  sweat-producing  packs  are 
contraindicated,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  hj-perpyrexia. 

Dietetic  treatment  of  spasmophilia,  to  be  described  later,  must  be 
instituted,  together  with  the  therapeutic  measures  already  proposed.  In 
already  existing  hyperpyrexia  enei^etic  hydrotherapy,  to  cooling  results, 
is  urgently  iodicated. 

,  Htdrocephalow 


Under  iheee  terms  are  recognized  meningitis-like  conditiona  accompanylDg  which 
no  actual  changes  can  be  found.  They  usually  represent  a  part  of  the  symptom-com- 
plex of  so-oallcd  IntoxicatiDn  in  the  digcBtive  disturbances  of  infancy  (j.  v.)  Id  some 
cases,  which  begin  with  high  fever,  the  results  are  probably  due  to  the  non-mdiatioa 
of  heat,  as  in  the  so-called  summer  diarrhcEaa,  while  in  older  children  they  may  be  the 
effects  of  insolation.  In  these  instances  the  fontancUe  is  not  tease,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  usually  sunken.  A  fuller  description  and  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions are  given  in  the  chapter  upon  Disturbances  o(  Nutrition. 

6.  The  Meningitis  of  Congenital  Syphilib 
Congenital  syphilis  often  begins  as  a  leptomenii^itis,  demonstrable  only 
by  the  microscope;  but  it  may  also  cause  an  acute  or  chronic  meningitis 
pursuing  a  course  resembling  that  of  the  serous  type,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
that  of  tuberculous  meningitis  on  the  other.  In  e\'ery  case  occurring  in  early 
childhood,  in  which  the  etiology  is  not  quite  clear,  a  course  of  treatment 
with  mercurials  and  iodides  is  urgently  indicated,  particularly  when  there 
are  other  signs  of  congenital  lues  or  when  a  positive  Waseermann  reaction 
is  obtainable. 

7.  Sinus  Thromhosis 
Thromboses  of  the  cranial  sinuses,  developing  usually  as  the  result  of 
general  sepsis  or  of  local  car  infrction,  do  not  differ  in  late  childhood  from 
the  course  they  take  in  the  adult.  In  infancy,  however,  septic  phlebitis  of 
the  longitudinal  sinus  causes  a  scries  of  violent  s>Tnptom?,  iiicluding  high 
temperature,  coma,  jactitation,  tonic  convulsions  intemipted  by  short 
sharp  spasms,  and  tachv-pncea.  The  fontanelle  bulge?.  Edema  and  local 
venous  congestion  arc  rare. 

Sometimes  the  diagnosis  ma>  be  made  from  the  spinal  fluid  which  ia 
brownish  or  greenish-red.     It  sbo-KS  a    reddish  sediment  upon  standing 
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consisting  of  crenatcd  red  blood-cella,  while  the  supernatant  fluid  remains  of 
a  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  color  (Finkebtein).  Hemorrhagic  pachy- 
menii^tis,  which  may  present  similar  characters  in  the  spinal  fluid, 
usually  gives  a  different  clinical  picture  (q.v.).  The  disease  in  question  is 
always  fatal. 

Operative  interference  may  give  relief,  but  only  in  cases  of  otic  phlebitis. 

II.  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS 
Under  the  term  hydrocephalus  are  included  all  of  those  conditions  in 
which  a  considerebly  increased  quantity  of  fluid  gathers  in  the  cranial 
cavity.  These  cases  may  differ  etiologically,  but  their  clinical  pictures 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  an  etiologic  diagnosis  is  oftentime 
entirely  impossible  in  any  individual  case.  A  separate  description,  there- 
fore, the  so-called  congenital  and  the  acquired  cases  will  not  be  attempted. 

1.  External  Hydrocephalus 

External  hj^rocephalus  describes  the  form  in  which  the  fluid  ia  found 
outside  of  the  brain  and  beneath  the  dura  mater,  l^is  form  is  extremely 
rare  and  may  be  resultant  upon  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis. 

Hydrocephalus  e  vacuo  occurs  in  cases  of  retarded  development  and 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  with  a  consequent  disproportion  between  the  cranium 
and  its  contents. 

2.  Chronic  Internal  Hydrocephalus 
In  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus,  an  increasedquantityof  fluid  of  non- 
inflammatory origin,  gathers  in  the  dbtendcd  ventricles  of  the  brain.    It  is  a 
result  of  a  persistent  disproportion  between  the  processes  of  secretion  and 
resorption  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — The  majority  of  the  cases  of  acquired 
hydrocephalus  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  meningococcic  meningitis 
or,  more  occasionally,  of  serous  meningitis.  In  a  few  instances  the  accumu- 
lation of  fluid  may  be  due  to  a  blocking  of  the  outlets  consequent  upon  an 
abnormal  position  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or  of  the  foramina  of  Magendie 
or  Monro.  TTie  not  uncommon  secondary  form  of  congestive  hydrocepha- 
lus, occurring  in  cases  of  brain  tumor  m  young  children  is  probably  due 
similarly  to  mechanical  factors.  In  this  type  compression  of  the  veins  of 
Galen  may  also  play  a  part.  In  many  a  case,  however,  no  mechanical  expla- 
nation is  possible  and  we  arc  entirely  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  embarrassed  resorption  or  of  increased  secretion,  and  whether 
the  true  seat  of  the  disease  ia  in  the  choroidal  vessels  or  in  the  ependyma  of 
the  ventricles.  In  so  far  aa  these  cases  are  not  of  meningitic  origin,  we 
know  only  that  a  certain  number  turn  upon  a  congenital  tendency  and 
that  some  of  them  are  quite  fully  developed  even  at  birth.  Alcoholism  in 
the  progenitor  may  play  a  significant  part.  A  considerable  share  of  the 
acquired  cases  and  probably  a  notable  few  of  the  congenital  form  are  closely 
relational  to  prenatal  syphilis.    Further,  a  relationship  of  the  milder  grades 
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of  hydrocephalus  to  rickets  is  apparently  traceable,  although  not  yet  bus- 
ceptible  of  explanation. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — The  ventricles,  as  a  rule,  are  symmetrically 
distended.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  moet  markedly  affected.  They  may 
contain  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  litre  of  fluid  and  there  are  cases 
on  record  of  far  greater  quantity.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  show  the 
most  marked  changes  from  intrinsic  pressure.  In  the  more  severe  stages 
the  surface  configuration  is  prt^re^sively  obliterated,  imtil  the  cerebrum 
comes  to  resemble  two  soft  distended  bladders  with  very  thin  walls.  The 
central  ganglia  and  the  cerebellum  may  be  affected  by  the  compression  or 
may  be  simply  displaced.  The  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  may  protrude  like 
a  bubble  and  press  upon  the  optic  chiasm.  The  pyramidal  tracts  arc  often 
injured  in  conseijuence  either  of  delayed  development  or  of  secondarj- 
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on.  Inconstantly,  the  meninges,  the  ependyma  and  the  choroid 
\v  inflammatory  changoa  or  their  results;  while  still  other  abnor- 
■e  common  in  congenita]  hydrocephalus.  The  coincidence  of  the 
;h  spina  bifida  is  most  important. 

1  Picture. — The  more  severe  grades  of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
in  the  first  or  second  year,  usually  present  the  following  symp- 
10  gigantic  head  immediately  arrests  attention.  Its  diameter, 
exceeding  that  of  the  thorax,  may  reach  sixty  to  seventy  centi- 
1-28  inches).  Large  blue  veins,  clearly  visible,  wind  over  the 
n'hich  the  hairs  are  widely  scaltered,  and  are  traced  downward 
Muse  of  the  nose  and  the  forehead.  When  the  child  cries  these 
swell  until  they  stand  out  in  full  relief  (Fig.  119).  The  abnormal 
ntivp  proportion  of  the  face  to  the  cranium  ia  very  striking.  The 
I  and  delicate,  puddenly  widens  at  the  level  of  the  ej-cs,  giving 
giilar  appearance.  The  superimposed,  massive,  donMxhaped 
ives  the  entire  head  the  form  of  a  huge  inverted  pear.    The  di»- 
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tance  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  hair  equab  the  distance  from  the 
nasioD  to  the  chin.    The  bridge  of  the  nose  itself  is  wide  and  the  eyea  are 
spread.    The  auricles  are  obhquely  placed  and  the  auditory  canal  becomes 
a  fissure  running  horizontal  to  the  cranium.    The  fontanelles  are  widened 
to  the  utmost  and  the  sutures  show  as  wide  channels.     The  frontal  bone 
gapes  to  the  glabellum.    Round  eminences  appear  over  the  temples,  repre- 
senting the  lateral  fontanelles  opened  by  the  flare  of  the  bones.    The  eyes 
converge  and  appear  to  be  pushed  downward.     The  widely  distended 
pupils,  more  or  less  unreactive,  are  partially  covered  by  the  tower  lids.    A 
crescent  of  sclera  becomes  visible  between  the  upper  lid  and  the  cornea,  and 
with  its  dead  white  accentuates  an  unnatural 
stare.    The  child  is  playful  if  approached  in 
a  friendly  manner;  it  greets  its  attendants 
gleefully  and  follows  them  with  its  eyes.    In 
go  doing,  a  horizontal  nystagmus  becomes 
noticeable.    The  child  cannot  turn  the  huge 
head,  which  lies  like  a  motionless  mass  to 
which  the  small  body  is  attached. 

If  the  child  becomes  excited  it  screams 
lustily,  contorts  its  face,  and  spasms  of  the 
limbs,  often  noticeable  at  rest,  become  espe- 
cially marked  in  its  attempt  at  slight  atactic 
movements.  The  reflexes,  especially  those 
of  the  lower  limbs,  are  increased. 

The  patient  takes  nourishment  freely 
and  rapidly  and  digests  it  well,  but  almost 
always  vomits  a  part  of  one  or  two  feedings 
in  each  day. 

Special  Symptoms  and  Course. — The 
onset  of  the  disease  may  occur  at  any  age. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  ob- 
served durit^  the  first  two  years.     If  the 

large    head    has    developed   during    intra-     „,  ,       ^- 

uterine  life  it  may  prove  a  distinct  embar-         "       """  » tr.nip«8nt. 

rassment  to  its  passage  through  the  parturient  canal.  Moreoften,  children, 
in  whom  a  congenital  tendency  is  really  the  cause  of  the  disease,  areappar- 
ontly  normal  at  birth,  the  enlargement  of  the  head  appearii^  after  an 
indefinite  period  of  faulty  development.  It  generally  sets  in,  however,  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  The  post-meningitic  forms  develop  graduaUy  as  a 
hydrocephalic  stage  of  epidemic  meningitis  (see  page  472).  An  increased 
protein  content  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  usually  points  to  an  inflammatory 
origin  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  enlargement  of  the  head  which,  similarly  with  an  arrest  of  growth, 
can  be  judged  only  by  regular  and  comparative  measurements  of  the  temp- 
oral and  other  cranial  dimensions,  is  usually  gradual.  There  are  cases, 
nevertheless,  in  which  a  weekly  increase  of  one  to  one-and-a-half  centl- 
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meters  (0.4  to  0.6  inch),  has  been  noted.  In  children  of  two  or  three  yeare 
the  fontanellcs  fail  to  close  and  the  sutures  may  be  reopened. 

The  form  of  the  bead  is  at  first  round  or  spherical.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  lateral  protrusions  in  the  parietal  and  temporal  r^ons,  giving  the 
pear-shaped  head,  and  even  a  marked  bulging  of  the  frontal  bone  and  a 
horizontal  placing  of  the  occipital  bone  appear.  MechanicaJ  influences,  such 
as  continued  pressure  in  the  dorsal  position,  may  cause  asymmetrical 
alterations,  a  flattening  of  the  occiput,  etc.  The  cranial  bones  show  mariced 
enlargement,  with  softened  edges  and  thin,  compressible,  parchment- 
like centres. 

The  malposition  of  the  eyes  already  described  is  very  frequently  present, 
is  very  typical,  and  b  often  an  early  symptom.  Its  causes  have  not  been 
fully  determined.  In  many  instances,  the  flattening  of  the  bony  roof  of  the 
orbit  may  play  a  part.  Nystagmus  and  strabismus  are  common.  The 
pupils  are  generally  dilated  to  an  abnormal  d^ree,  but  are  rarely  unequal 
in  size.  Optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  are  more  conunon 
results  with  increasing  years. 

Rigidity  of  the  neck,  opisthotonos,  is  not  uncommon  in  post-meningeal 
cases.  Spastic  conditions  and  exaggerated  reflexes,  especially  in  the  lower 
limbs,  are  almost  the  rule  and  may  develop  as  early  symptoms.  Adductive 
spasms,  causing  a  crossing  of  the  legs,  are  not  unusual,  but  paralyses  arc  rare. 

In  the  arms,  ataxia  and  tremor  are  often  noticed  and  occasionally 
peculiar  sterotypcd  positions  are  taken. 

Convulsive  attacks  of  eclamptic  quality  may  occur,  at  times,  in  very 
youi^  children,  but  are  not  frequent  and  may  be  absent  even  in  the  sever- 
est cases. 

The  psychic  functions  are  not  always  affected,  particulariy  in  those 
milder  cases  in  which  the  head  ceases  to  enlarge.  Commonly,  however, 
ment^  deficiency  or  idiocy,  in  the  most  variable  degrees,  results.  Tlie 
powers  of  speech  and  locomotion  develop  very  late.  The  gait  is  often  spas- 
tic and  difficult. 

In  breast-fed  infanta  the  physical  development  is  often  very  good,  but 
in  the  artificiallj--fed,  nutrition  may  be  extremely  faulty.  Vomiting  b  often 
periodic  or  of  a  recurrent  type.    Dentition  is  usually  delayed. 

As  a  rule,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  obtained  by  lumbar  or  ventricular 
puncture,  is  as  clear  as  water;  now  and  then  it  is  slightly  greenish  or  yellow. 
It  contains  but  little  protein,  less  than  0.1  per  cent.,  and  very  few  formed 
elements.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  lumbar  puncture  is  markedly 
increased  so  long  as  the  hydrocephalus  is  still  progressing;  it  is  usually  over 
20.  mm.  mercury.  This  increased  pressure,  however,  ouly  obtains  when  the 
communication  between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  space  remains 
open.  If  this  is  not  the  case  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  obtained 
and  the  tension  of  the  fontanelle  is  not  affected  by  the  withdrawal.  In  many 
iastanccs  the  fluid  is  replaced  with  starthng  rapidity  even  though  a  lai^ 
volume,  amounting  to  250  c.c.  or  more,  has  been  removed  at  one  time. 

Termination, — Cessation  of  growth  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the 
disease.    In  very  few  cases  may  one  speak  of  actual  recovery  since  certuD 
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physical  and  mental  weaknesses  usually  remain.  Spontaneous  recovery, 
by  evacuation  of  fluid  as  the  result  of  trauma  or  of  rupture  through  the 
nose,  eye,  or  ear,  is  extremely  rare. 

Death  commonly  results  from  intercurrent  disease  (decubital  phlegmon, 
etc.),  from  disturbances  of  nutrition,  or  even  from  operative  procedures 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  relief. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus  of  Older  Childrm. — A  great  bar  to  the  abnormal 
growth  of  the  cranium  is  introduced  by  the  final  closure  of  the  sutures  and 
fontanclleB.     For  this  reason  alone,  hydrocephalus  presents  an  entirely 
different  clinical  picture  in  late  childhood.    Pressure  symptoms  are  much 
more  distinct  and  take  an  immediately  prominent   place.     The  entire 
cranium  may  grow  with  compara- 
tively  great  rapidity  as  compared 
with  the  normal,  so  that  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  child's    head 
may  assist  the  observer's  judgment 
materially  in    making   a  diagnosis. 
By  gradual  stages  of    development 
the  disease  is  related  to  the  serous 
meningitis  of  this  period  of  life. 

In  such  cases  as  those  the  symp- 
toms are  usually  ushered  in  by  dis- 
turbances of  sight  and  gait,  Optio 
atrophy  is  much  more  common  than 
ininjancy.  It  may  begin  with  bilat- 
eral hemianopsia  and  often  results 
in  early  blindness.  More  or  less 
severe  spasms  of  the  legs  with  exag- 
gerated patellar  and  tendo  Achillis 
reflexes  follow.  The  picture  tj-pical 
of    Little's   disease    may    develop. 

Extremely  severe  paroxysmal  head-  hy?,°o^eI.hii;;'^1,7„:rS;'rlg'^;fi''r^':l" 
aches  continuing  for  a  few  da}^  may  ciiffy! 'i^KhMHw  iMbUmm^ii.  ^*"'""*  '"'*■ 
ensue.   Dizziness,  vomiting,  tinnitus, 

paralysis  of  the  cranial  nerves  and,  more  rarely,  tremor  and  cerebellar 
ataxia  complete  the  picture.  Finally,  loss  of  memory  and  a  state  of  stupor 
supervene;  in  short,  a  history  closely  re.sembling  that  of  brain  tumor,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  only  by  the  increased  growth  of  the  cranium 
and  by  its  tendency  to  occasional  intermissions.  Again,  the  picture  may  be 
dominated  by  epileptiform  convulsions  with  gradually  increasing  mental 
weakness,  exciting  a  suspicion  of  true  epilepsy. 

Diagnosis. — A  fully  developed  hydrocephalus  cannot  pa^s  unrecog- 
nized. Its  begiiinings  are  often  hard  to  distinguish.  The  phj'sician  must 
proceed  cautiously  aTid  avoid  frightening  the  parents  imnccossariiy  by  a 
premature  diagnosis.  Not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  overlooking  a  familial  trait, 
the  parental  heads  should  be  carefully  observed.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant early  symptoms  are  the  peculiar  position  of  the  eyes  and  the  exaggerated 
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patellar  reSexes.  Special  precaution  is  required  ia  recichiQg  a  diagnosis  in 
the  premature  infant,  in  whom  all  these  symptoms  may  be  present  without 
a  subsequent  development  of  hydrocephfJus.  The  relative  cranial  growth 
is  always  indicative,  but  the  absolute  measurement  of  the  temporal  cir- 
cumference is  equally  important.  Normally  this  circumference  in  the 
first  month  is  55.5  cm.  (14.2  inches);  at  three  months  it  is  41  cm.  (16.4 
inches) ;  at  six  months,  43  cm.  (17.2  inches) ;  at  one  year,  46  cm.(18.4  inches) ; 
at  two  years  48  cm.  (ld.2  inches) ;  at  seven  years  51  cm.  (20.4  inches) ;  and 
at  eleven  years,  53  cm.  (20.8  inches). 

In  the  diagnosis  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  the  recognition  of  other 
malformations  is  essential. 

Syphilitic  hydrocephalus  is  usually  of  moderate  degree  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  scaphocephalic  form.  The  Wassermann  test  should  be  taken 
in  every  case. 

Low  pressure  of  tlie  spinal  fluid  and  rapid  cessation  of  its  flow,  together 
with  other  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  indicate  obstruction  of  the  drainage 
from  the  ventricles. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Brain  tumor,  with  hydrocephalus  due  to  con- 
gestion, frequently  escapes  diagnosis.  Early  optic  neuritis  and  especially 
optic  atrophy  in  hydrocephalus,  developing  during  the  first  year,  is  rather 
indicative  of  brain  tumor. 

The  rickitic  skull  is  more  squarely  built;  it  frequently  presents  perios- 
teal proliferations  of  the  cranial  bones;  the  fontanelles  are  less  tense,  while 
the  actual  circumference  of  the  head  is  but  shghtly  increased.  The  nervous 
symptoms  are  lacking.  Hydrocephalus,  however,  is  often  combined  with 
rickets,  not  a  surprising  fact  when  one  considers  the  frequency  of  rickets. 
Indeed  there  is  a  true  rickitic  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  craaiimi  never 
becomes  very  large  and  which  is  always  benign. 

Meningitis  is  distinguished  by  fe\-er,  by  the  higher  percentage  of  pro- 
tern  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  particularly  by  the  latter's  content  of 
fibrin  and  the  presence  in  it  of  formed  elements  and  micro-organisms.  The 
diagnostic  points  in  the  recognition  of  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  are 
detailed  on  page  459. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  general  is  very  bad.  Recovery  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  luetic  and  post-meningitic  forms.  The  tendency  to 
recovery  is  best  determined  by  the  aid  of  frequent  measurements  of  the 
circumference  of  the  skull. 

Treatment. — Antisj-philitic  treatment  is  the  primary  indication  in 
every  case  of  proved  or  suepectod  luetic  origin.  Mercurial  inunctions  should 
bo  continued  for  weeks  and  pota-^sium  iodide,  in  doses  of  0.25  gm.  (4  grs.)  a 
day,  for  ?ome  months,  together  with  injections  of  ealvarean  or  neosalvarson 
administered  in  the  customary  manner. 

Lumbar  puncture  should  be  made  regidarly.  In  the  post-meningitic 
forms  of  the  disease  it  has  often  proved  useful.  It  should  be  repeated  every 
three  to  six  weeks  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  fluid  should 
be  withdrawn  upon  each  occasion.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  puncture  from  thirty  to  fifty  times  or  more  in  the  course  of 
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aeveral  years.  In  two  cases  of  idiopathic  hydrocephalus  the  author  has 
secured  good  results  after  lumbar  puncture  by  compressioQ  of  the  head  with 
a  circular  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Puncture  of  the  ventricles  is  easily  accomplished  through  the  open 
fontanelles,  and  it  may  prove  necessary  if  sufficient  quantities  of  fluid  can- 
not be  withdrawn  by  lumbar  puncture. 

A  number  of  surgical  methocls  have  been  devised  for  continuous  drain- 
age  of  the  ventricles,  such  as  tapping  beneath  the  veins  of  Galen,  trephining 
the  occiput,  scarification  of  the  dura,  etc.  The  most  intercstii^  attempts 
are  those  of  Payr,  who  fried  to  establish  drainage  of  the  ventricles  by  the 
free  transplantation  of  blood-vessels  to  the  sinuses  or  veins  of  the  neck.  So 
far,  however,  all  these  attempts  at  surgical  interference  have  given  small 
satisfaction.  ITie  comparatively  simple  expedient  of  puncturing  the 
corpus  callosum  (Anton,  Brsmann),  probably  deserves  further  trial.  If 
the  disease  is  very  far  advanced,  it  may  be  more  humane  to  undertake  no 
treatment  that  will  simply  prolong  suffering,  since  the  cerebral  functions, 
once  lost,  are  not  regained. 

Special  attention  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  general  care  and 
feeding  of  the  child.  The  infant  should  have  breast-milk,  if  possible.  De- 
cubitus of  the  scalp  must  be  safeguarded  from  the  outset.  When  recov- 
ery is  in  prospect  the  motility  of  the  limbs  should  be  encouraged  by  massage 
and  warm  baths.  Imbecility  and  idiocy  may  be  unproved  by  pedagi^c 
methods  of  training. 

3.  Htdbbncephalt 
This  term  is  applied  to  any  malformation  of  the  brain  asaociafed  with 
hydrocephalus  e  vacuo,  and  also  to  a  peculiar  form  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus dependent  upon  early  interference  with  fetal  development.  In  the 
latter  form,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  converted  into  thin-walled  sacs, 
but  the  cranium  itself  is  little  or  not  at  all  enlarged  and  may  be  even  smaller 
than  normal  (micro-hydrenccphaly).  This  condition  is  to  be  suspected 
when  the  lateral  fontanelles  are  patent  and  is  more  dehnit«ly  reci^nized 
when  the  head  is  translucent,  transmitting  a  red  glow  when  it  is  placed 
before  a  powerful  light  in  a  darkened  room  (Strassburgcr). 

III.  RETARDATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
1.  Gross  Malformations  of  the  Brain 
These  deformities  are  not  fruitful  subjects  for  discussion.  Of  the  more 
frequent  types  are  aoephaly,  anenccphaly,  hemicephaly,  arhinoncephaly, 
cyclopia,  the  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum,  aplasia  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
porencephaly,  all  of  which  will  be  fully  described  under  the  head  of  hered- 
itary ataxia  and  the  cerebral  paralyses  of  children.  Congenital  hydro- 
cephalus and  hydrencephalus  have  been  discussed  previously.  Congenital 
idiocy  is  fully  treated  in  the  chapter  on  the  psychoses. 
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2.  Microcephaly 
Microcephalus  is  that  condition  in  which  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  of 
its  contents  remain  distinctly  below  the  normal  in  size.  Almost  invariably 
it  depends  upon  prenatal  disturbance?. 
It  may  be  purely  a  matter  of  perverted 
development,  the  microcephalia  vera 
of  Giaconiini,  which  includes  types 
presenting  abnormal  convolutions, 
micrc^Tia,  and  the  like;  or  the  fetal 
brain  may  be  injured  and  atrophied  as 
the  result  of  inflammatory  or  vascular 
lesions,  a  pseudo-microcephaly.  The 
latter  form  of  microcephaly  belongs  to 
the  group  of  prenatal  brain  paralyse?, 
and  will  be  mentioned  again  under  the 
head  of  cerebral  diplegias.  As  a  rule, 
cases  of  this  type  present  the  manifes- 
tations of  general  muscular  rigidity, 
with  or  without  paralj-sis,  athetosis, 
etc.,  while  the  true  niicrocephahcs,  on 
the  contrary,  are  often  very  active  and 
lively.  An  extremely  high  grade  of 
idiocy,  with  a  characteristic  shape  of 
Fid.  m.-Tri»  mia»cephdy  (fwniuj).  t^e  head,  is  commoD  to  both  forms. 

The  small  skull  with  retreating  fore- 
head and  particularly  large  nose  suggests  the  head  of  a  bird.  The  cranium 
may  be  normal  as  to  size  at  birth,  l)ut  in  this  event  the  fontanelles  close 
abnormally  early  and  the  sutures  stand  out  as  prominent  ridges.  Micro- 
cephalus is  not  amenable  to  treatment. 

3.  Spinal  Bifida  (Rachischisis),  and  Cephalocelb 
Spina  bifida  or  rachischisis  is  the  congenital  formation  of  a  fissure  in 
the  vertebral  canal  often  combined  with  a  hernia  or  protrusion  of  the 
meninges  or  of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord. 

A  spherical  or  oval  tumor  usually  lies  in  the  exact  median  line  of  the 
back.  It  may  bo  sessile  or  pedunculated.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  lumbar  or  sacral  region,  but  is  occasionally  seen  in  (he  neck.  It  varies 
in  size  from  that  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  child  'a  head.  It  is  usually  fiUed 
to  distention  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  When  the  nicningea  alone  partici- 
pate in  (he  hernia  it  is  termed  a  meningocele;  when  the  central  canal  widens 
at  the  point  of  the  fissure  in  (he  vertebral  canal,  so  that  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  neighboring  segments  of  the  cord  lies  in  the  sac,  a  meningo-cystocele. 
In  the  most  severe  form,  the  so-called  myelocele  or  meningomyelocele,  the 
spinal  cord  itself  is  involved  in  the  fissure  formation.  In  this  type  the  cord 
lies  open  upon  the  stnnmit  of  the  tumor.  The  mass  presents  three  zones. 
The  first  is  a  dark  red  layer,  resembling  granulation  tissue,  lying  in  thecentre, 
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the  zona  meduUo-vascuIosa.  This  reprcswnts  tho  spinal  cord  and  from  it 
the  involved  nerves  pass  out.  Outside  of  this  lies  s.  thin,  grayish,  bladder- 
like membrane,  the  zona  cpitheho-scroea,  representing  tho  spinal  pia  mater. 
This,  in  turn,  is  covered  by  normal  skin,  the  zona  dermatica,  covering  the 
tumor  in  varying  thickness  from  the  base. 

Cephaloceles  are  similar  protrusions  of  the  cranial  contents  through 
circumscribed  apertures  in  tho  cranium.  They  are  situated  either  on 
the  neck  or  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  contain  prolapsed  brain.  A  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  may  be  included  in  the  tumor,  constituting  an  en- 
cephalo-cyHtocele, 

Spina  bifida  anterior  consists  in  the  very  rare  formation  of  a  fissure  on- 


culioa.    Bona    epithelio«eruaa.    and    dDrmatie*    diatinctty 
bDuoded.    Paralysis  ol  lower  sitremitieg. 

the  ventral  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal  resulting  in  the  development  of  a 
tumor  in  the  pelvis. 

Other  malformations,  such  as  anomalies  in  the  development  of  the 
cerebellum  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  club-foot,  internal  hydrocephalus, 
etc.,  are  found  in  association  with  each  other  and  with  spina  bifida.  Wieland 
especially  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  combination  of  con- 
genital apertures  of  the  cranium  with  the  tendency  to  hydrocephalus  which 
they  undoubtedly  favor. 

Symptoms.— The  sj-mptoms  vary  with  the  location  and  content  of  the 
tumor.  Paralysis  of  tho  sphincters,  bulging  of  the  anal  region,  more  or  less 
distinct  motor  paralj-ses,  sensory  disturbances  and  malformations  of  the 
lower  extremities  and  even  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  frequently  en- 
countered.   If  the  child  lives,  the  tumor  may  become  entirely  covered  with 
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akin.  Death  often  occurs  during  the  first  few  weeka  as  the  result  (rf 
purulent  meningitis,  or  of  infections  of  the  skin,  the  urinary  passage,  etc. 
Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  difficult  only  Tvhen  the  tumor  is  entirety 
covered  by  skin.  Lipoma,  teratoma,  or  a  tuberculous  abscess  may  also 
occur  in  the  median  line.  An  exploratory  puncture  may  be  nocc8sar>'. 
In  spina  bifida  it  is  often  possible  to  foci  the  fissure  in  the  vertebral  column 
and  usually  the  hernia  may  be  partially  replaced  by  proasuro. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  surgical.  It  gives  especially  brilliant 
results  in  the  tjpe  of  pure  meningo- 
celes. When  there  are  serious  paralyses 
present  we  render  no  service  either  to 
child  or  parents  by  the  attempt  to  pns 
serve  life.  Not  infrequently  an  internal 
hydrocephalus  arises  after  the  removal 
ot  the  tumor. 

Spina  Bifida  Occulta 
This  term  is  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  a  tumor  docs  not  present.  The 
lesion  almost  alwa>-s  lies  in  the  lumbar 
region.  Its  location  is  sometimes  marked 
by  a  soft  pillow-like  bulging  and  much 
more  frequently  by  an  abnormal  growth 
of  hair.  At  other  times  its  existence  may 
be  indicated  by  scars  or  by  a  funnel-like 
depression  in  the  .sjicrococcygeal  region. 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  curva- 
ture of  the  spine. 

Usually  diagnaiis  may  be  made  by 
careful  palpation  or  in  doubtful  cases 
by  the  Roentgen  picture.    Even  when 
no  palpable  bony  aperture  exists,  mal- 
formation of  a  vertebra  and  of  the  lower 
Fic  134  — Hpiini  bifi.i.  orruit..  R-uhiinf     BCEnients  of  the  cord  may  be  found,  the 
niyelo-djTplasia  of  Fuchs. 
Occasionally  chib-foot  or  other  malformations  of  the  feet,  syndactylia, 
flaUfoot,  etc.,  occur  coincldcntly  with  spina  bifida. 

The  sjTiiptoms  discernible  are  pain,  slight  symmetrical  paral>'ses  of  the 
feet  and,  particularly,  disturbances  of  the  sphinctere  resulting,  for  instance, 
in  enuresis,  dribbling  of  urine,  and  incontinence.  Frequently,  anesthetic 
zones,  leading  to  the  formation  of  indolent  ulcers,  are  found  on  the  lower 
extremities.  Anomalies  of  the  .skin  and  the  patellar  reflexes  are  uauaHy 
observed.  Sjinptoms  often  do  not  appear  until  late  childhood  or  even  after 
puberty  and  arc  easily  overlooked.  Their  late  appearance  is  prolmbly  due 
to  a  persistent  strain  upon  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  i'pinal  cord 
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and  the  skin,  this  strain  being  due  to  the  rise  of  the  cord  in  the  vertebral 
canal  coincidcntly  with  the  growth  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  operative  removal  of  the  interveniiy;  stranda  of 
tissue  and  of  compressive  fibrous  bands  which  may  be  present  is  to  be 
recommended. 

4.  Hypbrtrophy  op  The  Brain 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  or  a  congenital,  abnormally  massive  and 
weighty  brain  is  a  rarity  and  is  probably  not  an  actual  disease.  It  may  pro- 
duce a  clinical  picture  resembling  that  oi  chronic  hydrocephalus.  No  symp- 
toms may  be  apparent,  or  these  may  appear,  by  way  of  convulsions,  sopor, 
etc.,  only  after  the  closure  of  the  fontanelles.    The  oblique  position  of  the 


Fia,  I25.~Pyr(OHplutiu. 

eyes,  typical  of  hydrocephalus,  is  absent.  The  finding  of  a  large  quantity 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid  upon  lumbar  puncture  contraindicatcs  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain. 

5.  Pyrgocephaly,  Oxycephaly 

Pyrgocephalus  (Turm  Schadel),  ia  a  peculiar  deformity  of  the 
cranium  marked  by  the  steep  rise  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones  with 
the  formation  of  a  high  forehead.  The  entire  head  looks  as  though  it  had 
grown  upward  (sec  Fig.  125),  while  the  base  of  the  skull  is  often  narrow. 
The  sutures,  and  especially  the  sagittal,  are  palpable  and  form  a  distinct 
ridge.  The  region  of  the  greater  fontaneUe  is  often  particularly  prominent 
and  almost  cone-shaped.  The  pointed  head,  termed  oxycephalus,  is  a  modi- 
ficstion  of  the  tower  head. 

The  circumference  and  size  of  the  cranium,  as  a  whole,  may  be  normal  or 
even  small.    Signs  of  rickets  are  not  inevitable.    These  peculiar  and  not 
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infrequent  malfornuitions  of  the  head  are  often  combined  with  disturbances 
of  sight  and  exophthalmos.  Adenoid  vegetations  of  the  nasopharynx  are 
often  coincidental  with  them.  Tlie  visual  disturbances  are  slowly  progree- 
eive.  Generally,  they  do  not  become  apparent  imtil  the  end  of  the  6rst 
j'ear,  but  they  may  suddenly  lead  to  amaurosis.  Males  are  far  more  fre- 
quently affected  by  the  disease  thaji  females.  Of  its  nature  we  have  no 
clear  knowledge.  The  cause  of  the  optic  atrophy  is  supposed  to  be,  in  part, 
an  increase  of  intracranial  pressure  and  in  part  a  matter  of  direct  pressure 
arising  either  from  the  abnormal  form  of  the  optic  foramen  or  from  the 
malposition  of  the  internal  carotid  wMch  is  pushed  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  optic  canal  (Behr).  Up  to  the  present  time  no  treatment  that  will 
influence  the  disease  lias  been  proposed. 

6.  Congenital  Functional  Defects  op  The  Cranial  Motor  Nerves 

Congenital   Aplasia   of   the   Nucleus;    Absence   of   the  nucleus; 

Infantile    Nuclear    Abo^ 

Congenital  paralyses  of  the  areas  innervated  by  the  cranial  nerves  and, 
especially,  by  the  nerves  supplying  the  eyelids,  the  facial  muscles  and 
more  rarely  the  tongue  are  seen  in  various  combinations  The  most 
frequent  of  these  is  a  uni-  or  bilateral  ptosis  and  an  abduccns  paralysis. 
Th'j  absence  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  has  also  been  noted  in  connection 
with  these  paralyses  The  position  of  the  ocular  bulb  is  normal  even  in 
unilateral  paralysis  of  the  abducens,  nor  does  diplopia  occur.  In  cases  of 
ptosis  it  is  often  noticed  that  the  eycLd  is  raised  when  the  mouth  is  opened. 
These  paralj-ses  always  remain  absolutely  stationary.  They  are  often 
observed  in  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  family  or  in  successive  generations 
and,  at  times,  are  associated  with  other  bodily  malfomiities. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  the  condition  is  one  of  aplasia  of  individual  motor 
nuclei  in  the  medulla  {Mobius,  Heubner).  In  others,  the  defects  are  due  to 
other  causes,  dependent  either  upon  insufficient  germinal  matrices  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  or  upon  congenital  defects  of  particular  muscles,  notably 
in  the  ocular  field. 

An  early  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  but  definite  conclusions  as  to  tbo 
nature  of  the  disease  and  as  to  its  cause,  either  in  the  absence  of  the  nu- 
cleus or  in  muscular  aplasia,  are  hardly  ever  possible.  Nor  is  it  always 
possible  to  distingui?li  fi-om  these  the  paralyses,  particularly  of  the  facial 
nerve,  acquired  in  early  childhood  as  the  results  of  birth  traumata. 

7.  Congenital  Muscular  Defects 
Congcttital  defects  of  individual  muscles  arc  not  by  any  means  infre- 
quent. The  most  common  is  a  defect  of  the  pcctoralis;  the  absence  of  the 
trapezius,  the  scrratus  magnus,  or  the  quadriceps  is  more  uncommon.  Some 
of  the  congenital  functional  defects  attributed  to  the  cranial  nerves,  the 
so-called  nuclear  aplasia  are  really  due  to  muscular  aplasia.  Occasionally 
one  sees  a  child  in  whom  several  muscles  may  be  absent.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
characteristically  true  that  the  missing  muscles  are  not  those  of  the  bilat- 
erally symmetric  groups.     There  are  apt  to  be  other  coincident  malfor- 
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mations.  If  defect  of  the  pcctorolis  is  present,  other  malformations  are 
often  found  in  the  arm  or  chest  on  the  affected  aide,  auch  as  a  congenitally 
high  shoulder,  an  aplasia  of  the  mammary  p;land,  a  dystrophy  of  the  ribs, 
webbed  fingers,  etc.    As  a  rule  the  functional  failures  arc  slight. 

8.  Congenital  Mtatonia 

Congenital  muscular  atony,  first  described  by  Oppcnhoim,  is  character- 
ized by  a  bilateral,  sjTnmetrical  flaccidity  and  the  partial  or  complete  ab- 
sence of  spontaneous  movements  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  lie  as 
though  affected  by  a  fiaccid  paralysis.    The  joints  are  limp  and  hyperex- 
tensible.    The  arms  are  usually  less  markedly  affected  and  the  diaphragm, 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  those  innervated 
by  the  cranial  nerves  in  general  are  not  com- 
monly involved.    In  some  instances  the  intelli- 
gence may  be  somewhat  retarded.   The  patellar 
reflexes   are    greatly    diminished    or    entirely 
absent;  the  limbs  are  atrophic  and  the  elec- 
trical  excitability   is  reduced   quantitatively, 
even  to  an  entire  failure  of  response,  but  with 
out  giving  the  reactions  of  degeneration.    Sen- 
sation is  not  disturbed.    Gradual  improvement 
and  final  recovery  may  take  place,  but  such 
children  usually  succumb  to  some  intercurrent 
affection.      The  disorder  is  probably  one  of 
delayed  muscular  development. 

DiAgno^. — Flaccidity  of  the  limbs  and 
myopathy  of  a  rickitic  quality  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  general  affection  of  all 
the  muscles  and  the  character  of  the  electrical 
reactions  make  the  exclusion  of  poliomyelitis 
and   birth    paralj'ses   an   easy   matter.     The 

typical  pose  of  the  upper  extremities  in  mya-        ^^  lae.— My«toni.  «rageniu. 
tonia,  to  which  the  limbs  rctumafterany  passive     J''™  'f^  ""*"  ium™  wmil'iH*^ 
ehai^e  of  position,  have  been  described  many     ibicin»enioBu(rji«phr««Bi. 
times  (Goelt).    This  peculiarity  may  be  taken 

into  account  in  the  difficult  differentiation  of  the  disease  from  early  infantile 
spinal  muscular  atrophy.    (Werdnig-Hofmann.) 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  consist  in  careful  massage  and 
if  necessary  electrical  stimulation,  together  with  measures  for  the  substan- 
tial improvement  of  the  general  health.  Thj-roid  preparations  may  also 
be  tried. 

IV.  DISTURBANCE  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION 

Anemia  and  h>'percmia  of  the  brain  do  not  exist  in  childhood  as  primary 
symptom-complexes.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  either  one  of  these 
errors  the  treatment  should  be  addressed  to  the  basic  disease  by  the  same 
methods  as  are  applicable  to  the  adult. 
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FaiDting  spells,  which  are  rather  common  id  acme  children,  may  be 
especially  mentioned.  Sometimes  they  occur  very  often  as  a  result  of  a 
neuropathic  or  hysterical  constitution. 

Chronic  hyperemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  develop  as  the  result  of 
improper  methods  of  clothing,  obstipation,  the  use  of  alcohol,  habitual 
working  by  the  strong  light  of  kerosene  lamps,  etc.;  and  it  may  disappear 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Cerebral  hemorrhages  are  very  rare  in  children.  Meningeal  hemor- 
rhages, occurring  during  the  passage  of  the  infant  head  through  the  par- 
turient canal,  are  discussed  elsewhere  under  Diseases  of  the  New-bom. 
Other  forms  of  hemorrhage  are  practically  always  of  traumatic  origin  and 
present  symptoms  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the  adult.  Amde  from  condi- 
tions arising  within  the  brain  itself,  intracranial  hemorrh^es  occasionally 
occur  in  infectious  diseases,  among  which  pertussis  and  purpura  are  of  the 
moat  common  causal  relation.  If  the  child  escapes  death  as  the  result  of  the 
lesion,  the  consequence  may  be  the  development  of  a  spastic  infantile 
hemiplegia.  Recently,  cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  occurring  in  older 
children  and  followed  by  recovery  have  been  recognized.  In  these  instances, 
a  meningitic  picture  is  added  to  the  acute  symptoms  which  attend  the  lesion, 
a  condition  beneficially  infiuenccd  by  repeated  lumbar  puncture  which 
reveals  a  hemorrhagic  spinal  fluid. 

Embolism  of  the  cranial  vessels  is  somewhat  more  common.  In  this 
event,  the  circulating  toxins  attendant  upon  the  infectious  diseases  are 
the  chief  etiologic  factors.  The  accident  occurs  most  commonly  during  or 
after  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  more  rarely  after  pneumonia,  measles 
and  articular  rheumatism.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  seen  under  simi- 
lar conditions  in  the  adult ;  an  acute  apoplectiform  onset,  with  convulsions, 
sometimes  of  unOateral  character,  and  coma.  Focal  symptoms,  such  as 
aphasia,  hemiplegia  and  sensory  disturbances  follow.  Embolism  rarely 
terminates  fatally,  but  usually  leaves  a  typical  cerebral  paralysis.  Complete 
recovery  is  also  possible.  Its  differentiation  from  encephalitic  processes 
may  be  very  difhcidt  or  even  imposaible.  The  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
of  encephalitis. 

Thrombo^s  of  the  cranial  vessels  is  very  rare.  Occasionally  it  occurs 
as  a  result  of  marasmic  conditions.  Infective  sinus  thrombosis  is  discussed 
above. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (Commotio  Cerebri) 

Concussion  of  the  brain  is  indeed  rare  as  compared  with  the  numerous 
traumata  that  affect  the  cranium  of  the  child.  It  occurs  usually  only  after 
the  first  year.  In  severe  degree  its  course  does  not  differ  from  that  in  the 
adult  and  almost  alwaj's  gives  a  good  prognosis.  Loss  of  consciousness, 
vomiting,  a  slowing  of  the  pulse,  with  later  loss  of  memory  of  the  occur- 
rences which  immediately  preceded  the  accident  are  its  chief  symptoms. 
Sometimes  transitory  aphasia  and  retMition  of  the  urine  occur. 
<    The  treatment  consists  in  bodily  and  mental  rest,    the  apph'cation  of 
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ice-bags  to  tbe  head,  due  attention  to  the  bon'els  and  the  kidneys,  cathe- 
terization if  necessary,  and  careful  observation  of  the  heart  action. 

Mild  forms  of  concussion  are  observed  in  which  the  traumatic  origin 
may  not  be  known  or  is  discoverable  only  upon  careful  inquiry,  since 
the  patient  often  Buffers  a  loss  of  memory  and  witnesses  to  the  accident 
are  apt  to  be  silenced  by  fear.  In  such  comparatively  trivial  cases,  dizzi- 
ness, headache,  apathy,  vomiting,  tremor  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  may 
appear.  Again,  rest  is  the  most  important  therapeutic  measure.  Physical 
and  mental  exertion  should  be  avoided  for  some  time  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  immediate  symptoms. 

Traumatic  Pseudomeningocele. — This  accident  occurs  only  in  children, 
and  to  its  occurrence  it  is  necessary  that  the  injury  to  the  cranium  cause  a 
tear  in  the  dura  as  well  as  a  fracture  or  fissure  of  the  bone.  The  appearance 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid  between  the  fragments  of  bone  and  the  scalp  follows 
usually  within  a  few  days.  Not  infrequently  a  pulsating,  distinctly  fiuc- 
tuating  tumor,  more  or  less  distended  with  fluid  and  covered  by  normal 
skin,  develops  gradually.  It  does  not  contain  menii^es  or  brain  substance, 
although,  exceptionally,  traumatic  encephaloceles  have  been  rejKirted, 
The  bony  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  tumor  expands  to  a  larger  opening,  with 
r^sed  edges  which  may  be  palpated  if  the  sac  is  not  tense.  If  the  trauma 
has  involved  simultaneously  an  injury  to  the  brain  substance  a  com- 
munication  with  the  ventricles  through  the  cranial  fissure  may  be  estab- 
lished. This  is  indeed  a  fairly  frequent  occurrence.  Of  course,  in  such 
cases  paral>-sc3,  e[)ileptiform  phenomena,  and  other  cerebral  symptoms 
commonly  develop.  Gradual  spontaneous  repair  hEis  been  recorded,  but 
usually  there  is  a  tendency  to  progressive  growth. 

Diagnosis. — Ccphaloeele  is  congenital  and  occurs  either  at  the  root  of 
the  nose  or  in  the  cervical  region.  The  pulsation,  the  respiratory  fluctua- 
ion  of  the  swelling,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  reduced  by  pressure,  exclude 
cephalhematoma,  dermoid  cyst,  athcromata  and  abscess.  Unless  the  his- 
tory is  known,  it  is  more  difficult  to  exclude  cavernous  angioma  or  soft 
sarcoma  of  the  dura  which  have  eroded  the  cranial  cap.  The  temporary 
disappearance  of  the  tumor  after  lumbar  puncture  ia  characteristic  of  men- 
ingocele (Schindler). 

Treatment  ia  not  very  promising.  Puncture  does  not  induce  healing  and 
may  sometimes  make  the  condition  worse.  A  cap  may  be  worn  as  a  matter 
of  protection.    A  plastic  bone  operation  to  cover  the  defect  may  be  tried. 

V.  ACUTE  ENCEPHALITIS 

Acute  encephalitis  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  affecting 
chiefly  the  gray  matter.    It  is  most  frequent  in  early  childhood. 

Etiology.— Secondary  encephalitis  complicates  certain  infectious 
diseases.  It  is  especially  common  in  pertussis,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  and 
diphtheria;  more  rarely  in  pneumonia,  typhoid,  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  or  umbilical  sepsis. 

It  is  the  result  either  of  direct  injury  by  the  specific  disease  germ,  or  oi 
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the  indirect  action  of  bacterial  toxines.  A  toxic  cncephaiitis,  due  to  chemi- 
cal agents,  as  in  lead  poisoning,  is  also  known. 

Priinai7  polioeacephalids  (Striimpell),  undoubtedly  occurs  sporadic- 
ally and  at  times  epidemically,  in  the  course  of  an  outbreak  of  poiio- 
myelitis  (q.  v.). 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — All  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla  may  be 
affected.  Small  locaUzed  areas  and,  more  frequently,  wide  areas  of  diffused 
inflammation  develop.  The  points  of  predilection  seem  to  be  the  basic 
ganglia  and  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  disease  is  not.  confined  to  the  gray 
matter.  The  changes  first  affect  the  smaller  blood-vessels,  producing  a 
cellular  perivascular  infiltration  of  the  vessel  walls,  with  hemorrht^es  and 
thromboses  and  subsequent  degenerative  changes  in  the  ganglionic  cells. 
Microscopically,  the  meninges  may  also  show  inflammatory  changes.  These 
alterations  may  bo  too  minute  to  be  seen  macroscopically;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  small  yellowish  foci  or  even  hemorrhagic  epots,  the  so-called 
flea-bite  encephalitis,  may  be  visible.  In  stilt  other  cases,  larger  foci  of 
softening  appear,  as  a  result  of  which  considerable  sections  of  the  brain 
may  show  a  cream-like  consistency.  Such  changes  are  seen  only  in  those 
rare  ca.scs  of  encephalitis  which  are  rapidly  falal.  In  surviving  cases,  sub- 
sequently coming  to  autopsy,  contraction  and  sclerosis  of  the  affected 
portions  of  the  brain,  or  scars,  cysts,  and  yellow  foci  of  softening  are 
found  as  the  end  results.  Thus,  in  the  less  characteristic  final  stages  of 
the  disease,  changes  occur  which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  such 
purely  vascular  lesions  as  emlwlism,  thrombosis  or  apoplexy. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^The  onset  of  the  disease  i^  usually  acute  and 
attended  with  high  fever,  convulsions  and  disturbed  consciousness.  These 
convulsions  may  take  an  eclamptic  form  or  may  have  the  quality  of  tonic 
extensor  spasms.  They  sometimes  involve  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  are 
accompanied  by  rigidity  of  the  neck.  Deep  sopor  is  usually  present  from 
the  beginning.  The  pulse-rate  is  greatly  increased,  and  respiration  is 
occasionally  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  In  pure  cases  of  polioencephalitis 
in  infancy  the  fontanelle  does  not  bulge.  The  eyes  often  show  a  persistent 
deviation  to  one  side  and  upward. 

This  serious  condition,  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  meningitis, 
may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  survives.  Recovery  may 
occur  within  a  week  or  after  several  days.  A  great  variety  of  disturbances 
may  remain  dependii^,  as  to  their  nature,  upon  the  location  of  the  enceph- 
alitic  focus.  These  soquelre  are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chapters  upon 
cerebral  paralyses  of  infants.  A  change  toward  recovery  is  usually  sig- 
nalled by  a  fairly  rapid  fall  of  temperature,  following  which  a  hemiparesi3 
usually  develops.  Fever,  coma  and  paralysis  may  persist  for  weeks,  and 
focal  symptoms,  as  aphasia,  frequently  tremor,  ataxia  or  paresis  of  an  ex- 
tremity or  of  the  facial  nerve,  become  apparent  very  gradually.  Since  the 
disease  may  be  localized  in  the  pons  or  the  medulla,  a  resulting  crossed 
paralysis,  hemiplegia  alterans,  or  a  bulbar  paralysis,  is  possible.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  extremely  rare. 

The  onset  of  the  disease,  although  acute,  is  not  necessarily  abrupt.  The 
fever,  vomiting,  and  headache  may  be  mild.     The  convulsion  and  the 
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resulting  paralysis  may  be  the  chief  s>inptomB.  In  fact,  an  extremely 
insidious  form  of  attack  has  been  observed,  resenibling  more  or  lees  the 
clinical  course  of  a  brain  tumor,  in  which,  however,  the  spastic  hemiparesia 
or  the  hemiataxia  may  remain  or  disappear  entirely,  to  be  followed,  per- 
haps,  by  epilepsy. 

Again,  the  course  of  the  disease  may  develop  by  a  staircase  of  exacer^ 
bations,  the  vomiting,  headache,  strabismus,  fainting,  or  paresis  of  one  arm, 
appearing  in  turn,  and  after  an  interval  of  days  or  a  week  the  more  turbulent 
course,  already  described,  setting  in. 

Diagnosis. — In  some  esses  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
disease  from  cerebral  embolism.  A  high  and  more  continuous  fever  indi- 
cates encephalitis.  Meningitis  may  be  excluded  if  increased  tensity  of  the 
fontanelle  is  lacking  and  by  the  demonstration  of  the  freedom  of  the  cere- 
brospinal fluid  from  inflammatory  products.  Encephalitis  may  be  regarded 
as  probable  as  soon  as  focal  symptoms  and  particularly  those  of  a  hemi- 
plegic  character  appear.  Unilateral  convulsions  affecting  repeatedly  the 
same  side  are  also  of  diagnostic  value.  In  the  event  of  a  very  insidious 
course,  brain  tumor  or  cerebral  lues  is  to  be  suspected.  A  choked  disc  and 
a  progressive  development  indicate  the  former;  the  absence  of  pupillary 
reactions,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  antisyphilitic  treatment,  indicate 
the  latter.    If  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  negative  sj-philis  is  improbable. 

PrognosiB. — The  prognosis  is  very  bad  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  more 
or  less  severe  physical  disabilities  remain  and  that  frequently  such  psychic 
injuries  as  idiocy  and  epilepsy  follow. 

Treatment. — Rest;  tho  application  of  ice-caps,  ice-water  packs,  Leiters' 
coil,  or  other  cooling  devices,  to  the  head;  and  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  bowels  with  calomel  (0.03-0.1  gm.  (grs.  ss-iss),  every  two  hours), 
are  the  only  attempts  at  treatment  that  can  be  made  during  the  first  few 
days.  Local  and  general  blood-letting  have  been  frequently  recommended. 
One  or  two  leeches  over  the  mastoid  process  on  the  side  of  the  suspected 
focus  may  bo  tried.  In  the  event  of  high  fever,  hydrotherapeutic  measures, 
assisted,  if  necessary,  by  acetylsalicj'Iic  acid,  antipj-rin  or  quinine,  given 
by  enema,  are  useful.  If  convulsions  are  long  continued  or  persistent  rest- 
lessness obtains,  chloral  hy<lrate,  ethyl  carbamate,  or  even  bromides  are 
recommended.  Lumbar  puncture  does  not  seem  to  have  any  favorable 
influence  upon  the  sj-mptonis  and  should  be  employed  only  for  di^nostic 
purposes  or  in  case  tho  fontanelle  is  very  tense.  The  feeding  is  a  very 
important  and  often  a  very  tedious  matter;  small  quantities  of  concen- 
trated nutriment,  frequently  given,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  the  stomach 
tube,  being  required.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  energetic  anti- 
8j-philitic  treatment  should  bo  instituted  at  once  if  a  luetic  cause  is  even 
suspected.  After  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  has  subsided,  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of  the  cerebral  paralj-sis  of  childhood. 

API^NDIX 
Acute  cerebral  tremor  (Zappert),  is  a  disease  which  is  seen  in  children 
during  the  first  year  of  life.    It  occurs  more  frequently  in  boys.    It  is 
characterised  by  a  rapidly  developing  tremor  of  the  limbs  and  neck,  of 
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course  or  medium  grade,  with  which  may  be  associated  slight  spaams  and 
increased  reflexes  in  the  affected  limbs.  Unilateral  forms  have  been  de- 
scribed and  occasionally  a  slight  paresis  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  arm 
and  facial  muscles.  The  tremors  increase  markedly  upon  excitement  and 
do  not  always  cease  completely  even  in  sleep.  A  careful  study  of  the  disease 
Is  essential  to  prognosis.  All  the  cases  reported  up  to  the  present  time  have 
recovered  completely  within  a  few  weeks,  although  the  mental  faculties 
were  shghtly  impaired  in  a  few  instances.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
believed  to  lie  in  a  toxic  infective  brain  injury.  Some  authors  however, 
consider  it  a  neurosis.  In  its  etiology,  preceding  disorders  of  the  digestive 
and  respiratory  tracts,  or  certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles  and 
varicella,  probably  play  a  part. 

A  diagnosis  is  usually  made  very  readily.  In  the  unilateral  forms  it  may 
be  difficult,  at  first,  to  rule  out  brain  tumor  or,  more  often,  encephalitis, 
and  all  the  more  so  since  the  disorder  very  probably  represents  a  form  of  the 
latter  disease. 

Acute  cerebral  ataxia  is  a  rare  disease.  A  general  ataxia,  without  paral- 
yses, may  appear  in  the  course  of  any  acute  infectious  disease,  such  as 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.,  and  particularly  after  a  comatose 
stage  of  the  attack.  Associated  with  it,  occur  disturbances  of  intellec- 
tion, loss  of  memory,  monotonous  syllabic  speech  sometimes  followed  by 
aphasia,  and  ex^gerated  skin  and  tendon  reflexes.  The  sensory  mech- 
anisms arc  unimpaired,  with  the  exception  of  the  stereognostic  and,  occa- 
sionally, the  muscle  sense.  Such  manifestations  of  motor  irritability  aa 
jerkily  of  the  neck  may  be  observed.  Most  of  the  cases  recover  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  their  differential  diagnosis,  polyneuritis,  in  particular,  roust  be  taken 
into  account.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  probably  an  encephalitis  and  in 
cases  showii^  bulbar  and  spinal  sj^mptoms  may  be  an  encephalomyelitis. 

VI.  EPIDEMIC  ENCEPHALITIS 
(Lethargic  Encephalitis,  Epidemic  PoLiouYELO-ENCEPHALms, 

Sleeping  Sickness) 
In  1917,  Economo  of  Vienna,  described  a  number  of  cases  of  encephalitis 
under  the  group  name  of  "Lethai^ic  Encephalitis."  The  outstanding 
symptoms  of  the  group  are  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep  or  lethargy.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  recovered  and  about  one-third 
died.  The  pathology  of  the  di.wase  as  revealed  by  autopsy  was  largely 
microscopic.  The  changes  consisted  of  inflammation  of  the  gray  matter 
with,  what  v.  Economo  took  to  be,  secondary  small  cell  infiltration  about 
the  vessels.  The  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  as  a  result  of  neurono- 
ph^ia  was  regularly  observed.  Furthermore,  small  hemorrhages  in  the 
medulla  were  usually  demonstrablt-.  Those  changes  were  usu^y  found 
widely  distributed  over  a  lai^  part  of  the  gray  matter  but  most  commoaly 
and  most  intensely  in  the  region  of  the  midbmin,  the  ventricular  lining,  the 
optic  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus.  In  these  r^ons  the  white 
matter  was  frequently  also  affected.  These  findings  arc  confirmed  in  general 
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by  later  observers.*  It  has  aim)  been  shown  that  the  medulla  and  spinal 
cord  are  afTected  in  some  cases. 

Clinical  Picture.—  The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  is  extremely  vari- 
able. The  onset  is  usually  very  sudden  and  most  often  with  high  fever. 
The  somnolence,  which  later  in  the  disease  becomes  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  symptom-complex  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  is  not  always 
present  at  the  beginning.  In  fact,  in  children,  manifestations  of  increased 
nervous  irritability  such  as  disturbed  sleep  and  the  like,  are  more  frequent. 
In  typical  cases,  these  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  ocCilar  phenomena  such  as 
ptosis,  strabismus  and  double  vision.  At  t  imes,  there  may  be  signs  of  modei^ 
ate  meningeal  irritation  such  as  rigidity  of  the  neck,  Kemig's  sign,  etc.  After 
this,  the  somnolence.  In  this  state  the  child  can  be  roused,  will  answer 
questions,  is  fairly  well  oriented,  but  goes  back  to  sleep  as  soon  as  left 
alone.  This  may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks.  The  temperature  may 
soon  fall  to  nonnal  and  recovery  set  in.  In  other  cases,  the  somnolence  goes 
on  to  distinct  coma  which  may  terminate  fatally  after  a  varying  period  of 
time.  There  is  a  large  group  of  symptoms,  however,  which  is  added  to  the 
above  picture.  In  some  cases,  these  ad<litional  sjmiptoms  are  so  prominent 
as  to  overshadow  the  symptoms  described  above,  forming  types  that  may 
be  classified  as  subgroups.  So  that  we  may  speak  of  encephalitis  of  a  cho- 
reic, athetoid,  convulsive,  myoclonic,  catatonic,  amyostatic,  or  hemiplegic 
type.  Of  th^e  the  myoclonic,  rather  conunon  in  children,  has  especially 
peculiar  characteristics.  In  this  type,  persisting  uninterruptedly  for 
months,  individual  muscle  groups  are  subject  to  lightning-like  clonic  con- 
tractions. The  neck  muscles,  separate  groups  of  the  musculature  of  the 
extremities  and,  most  frequently,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  affected. 
The  choreic  type  may  resemble  chorea  minor  very  closely,  but  may  be 
diutit^uished  from  it  by  the  aff  eel  ion  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  by  the  appear- 
ance <^  other  symptoms  not  found  in  chorea.  The  amyostatic  or  catatonic 
types  are  characterized  by  a  pecuUar  rigidity  of  distinct  muscle  groups  with- 
out other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  that  is,  without- 
increased  tendon  reflexes,  positive  Babinski,  etc.  They  further  show  a 
distinct  reduction  of  mobility  or  limitation  of  motion,  with  the  mask-like 
face.  Occasionally  some  tremor  may  be  added  to  this.  All  of  these  types 
may  occur  separately  in  a  single  case,  or  may  be  combined  in  various  ways. 

Lumbar  puncture  often  shows  distinct  increase  of  pressure  and  the  cell 
count  may  show  a  lymphocyt-osis.  The  globuUn  content  of  the  fluid  may 
be  increased.  The  blood  findings  are  not  diagnostic.  A  certain  amount  of 
physical  and  mental  lethargy  may  persist  even  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided.  Pfaundler,  Hofstadt  and  others  have  called  attention  to 
the  persisting  disturbance  of  sleep.  This  symptom  is  very  common  in 
children  and  may  remain  for  six  months  or  more  after  apparent  recovery.  It 
may  not  appear  at  onco,  but  set  in  gradually  several  weeks  after  the  acute 
stage.  The  patient  does  not  go  to  sleep  at  the  usual  hour  and  when  sleep 
does  come  it  is  disturbed  by  constant  thrashing  about  in  bed,  talking, 
gritting  of  teeth,  and  even  tearing  the  bedclothes.  Usually,  restful  slumber 
comes  on  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  the  child  wants  to  sleep  the 
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entire  forenoon.  Even  so,  they  lose  many  hours  of  sleep  with  the  usu&I  ill 
effect  upon  the  general  well-being. 

Etiology. — The  question  of  etiology  ia  still  open  to  much  study.  Several 
authors  have  described  micro-organism  but  none  of  these  works  have  boon 
confirmed.  At  present,  the  bacteriologic  iindings  rest  upon  a  filterable 
virus  and  the  presence  of  globoid  bodies  in  the  lesions.  The  relation 
between  encephalitis  and  influenza  is  generally  regarded  as  a  coincidence. 
Much  work  has  been  done  to  prove  the  relation  between  encephalitis  and 
poliomyelitis.  Both  of  these  conditions  may  attack  any  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  PoIiom>'eliti3  is  more  distinctly  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
encephalitis  more  commonly  a  disease  of  adult  life.  The  author  sees  a 
special  significance  in  the  apparent  absence  of  contagion  in  encephalitis. 
While  the  disease  occurs  in  epidemics,  tliero  is  very  little  record  of  its 
direct  transmission. 

DiagDOsis. — The  differentiation  from  meningitis  may  present  some 
difficulty  in  the  early  stages.  In  infants,  it  may  l>c  confused  with  spasmo- 
philia and  even  \vith  acute  disturl)ances  of  nutrition. 

Treatment. — Up  to  the  present,  the  treatment  has  been  ven-  meagre. 
Hcxamet hylene,  subcutaneous  injection  of  foreign  protein  and  other  things 
have  IxH'n  tried  without  result.  The  intravenous  or  intramuscular  injection 
of  convalescent  serum  gives  promise  of  some  help.  The  post-encephalitio 
disturbance  of  sleep  is  aLso  most  intractable.  Hofstadt  recommends  hot  dr>' 
packs,  continued  for  long  periods,  and  completely  immobilizing  the  patient. 

VII.  BRAIX  ABSCES,S;  PURULENT  ENCEPHALITIS 
Brain  abscess  is  not  wholly  unknown  among  children,  or  even  in  infancy. 
It  i.'*  a  localized  purulent  dissolution  of  the  brain  tissue,  alwa>'s  of  Jnfeclious 
origin,  and  of  streptocoi-cic,  staphylococcic,  pneumococcic,meningococcie, 
or  pyoeyaneal  type.  Multiple  alwcesses  are,  usually  the  results  of  metas- 
tasis in  the  course  of  bronchiectasis,  pulmonary  gangrene,  etc.  The  most 
import.'uit  fonn  developing  in  childhood  is  the  otogenous  abscess.  Trau- 
matic abscess  may  also  occur  and  is  usually  situated  in  the  cen-brum. 
Months  an<l  even  years  may  elapse  l)etween  the  causative  trauma  and  the 
active  manifestations  of  abscess.  The  recognition  of  this  long  latency  and 
the  fact  that  fever  may  be  entirely  absent  are  important  points  in  the  diag- 
nosis. Indeed  the  clinical  picture  of  brain  abscess  rc!.«embles  that  of  brain 
tumor  so  closely  that  only  by  attention  to  the  etiologic  factor  of  pos.sible 
injury  to  the  head  nr  of  a  chroiiic  otitis  media  will  the  obser\-er  keep  upon 
the  right  path. 

()t()Eenous  brain  absres,*!  develops  fro:n  clironir  otitis  and  particularly 
'  ttse  f<»nns  which  are  complicati'd  with  dineivse  of  the  mastoid  cells 
the  fomiation  of  cholesteatoma.  In  this  type  al-so,  a  latent  stage, 
lending  over  weeks  or  months,  is  the  common  rule.  During  thU 
if  latency  there  exist,  at.  most,  only  an  indefinite  impairment  of  the 
health.  The  staiie  of  active  development  sets  in  quite  rapidly  and  w 
•riwd  by  intense  heailache,  vomiting  and  disturbances  of  the  sen- 
Tlie  latter  may  U'  of  any  degree  of  severity,  from  mere  loss  of 
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memory  and  inability  to  concentrate  the  attention,  to  a  definite  stupor  or 
Bopor.  Delirium,  like  the  headache,  of  unusual  intensity,  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. Sometimes  particularly  painful  areUiS  over  the  cranium  may  be 
outlined  by  percussion.  These  may  be  of  value  in  determining  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  abscess.  Even  at  this  period  there  is  often  an  absence  of  fever. 
A  slow  pulse  is  usually  a  marked  feature. 

To  these  general  disturbances,  focal  symptoms  are  added  in  many 
cases.  These  are  of  the  greatest  importance  as  guides  to  the  topographic 
dii^nosis  and  treatment.  An  otc^nous  abscess  is  situated  either  in  the 
temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum.  In  abscesa  of  the  temporal  lobe,  espe- 
cially upon  the  loft  side,  a  sensory  aphasia  or  word-deafness  has  been  fre- 
quently observed,  as  well  as  a  crossed  paresis  of  the  facial  nerve  distribution 
or  of  the  extremities  a?  results  of  pressure  upon  neighboring  nuclei.  An 
abscess  of  the  cerebellum  causes  intense  pain  in  the  occiput  and,  eventually, 
opisthotonos,  vomiting,  dizziness  and  an  atactic  gait  and  pose.  Secondary 
effects,  by  way  of  crossed  paralyses  of  the  extremities  and  the  most  variable 
pareses,  result  from  pressure  upon  the  medullary  centres  or  upon  nerve 
roots  arising  from  them. 

Meningitis  n\ay  be  excluded  by  lumbar  puncture.  In  the  differentiation 
from  brain  tumor,  the  history  of  possible  otiologic  factors,  the  continuing 
presence  of  otitis,  the  development  of  focal  conditions  in  the  temporal  lobe 
or  in  the  cerebellum,  are  of  especial  importance,  Neisser's  brain  puncture 
may  sometimes  establish  a  diagnosis.  In  doubtful  cases  operation,  which 
in  BO  laige  a  number  of  brain  abscesses  results  in  complete  recovery,  should 
always  be  advised. 

VIII.  CEREBRAL  TUMOR 

Tlie  ctinicat  picture  of  brain  tumor  in  childhood  is  quite  similar  to  that 
in  the  adult.  For  this  reason  we  shall  merely  touch  upon  a  few  points  of 
special  interest  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  pediatrist. 

Brain  tumors  are  fairly  common  among  children  and  especially  during 
the  first  years  of  life.  Brain  tubercles  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  and 
their  usual  location  is  the  cerebellum.  Gliomata  come  next  in  fre- 
quency. Tumors  of  this  tj'pe  diffusely  infiltrate  variably  large  areas  of  the 
brain  tissue,  without  being  sharply  circumscribed  from  the  surrounding 
normal  structures.  They  are  often  found  in  the  pons  but  they  may  occur 
in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  Sarcomata,  myomata,  angiomata,  and 
cyrticercus  cysts  are  rarer.  The  last  mentioned  form  may  occur  as  free 
growths  in  the  ventricles.  Syphilitic  brain  diseases  or  gummata  are  of 
importance.    Tumors  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  cranial  bones  arc  also  seen. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  fall  into  two  groups:  those 
due  to  increased  intracranial  pressure,  and  those  of  true  focal  character. 
In  a  lai^e  number  of  tumors,  especially  those  situated  in  the  occipital  fossa 
or  the  cerebellum,  the  indications  of  a  congestive  hydrocephalus  appear.  In 
infancy,  indeed,  an  internal  hydrocephalus  may  dominate  the  entire  pic- 
.   fure  (see  Fig.  119). 

Symptoms  of  intracranial  pressure,  precede,  as  a  rule,  the  appearance 
82 
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of  focal  eymptoms  for  a  variable  period.  They  iietiaDy  include  intense 
headache,  cerebral  vomiting,  dizziness,  and  such  psychical  disturbances  as 
persistent  peevishness,  loss  of  interest  in  play,  mental  apathy,  and  constant 
drowBiness  which  finally  goes  on  to  distinct  sopor.  Even  in  these  early 
stages,  not  infrequently  mistaken  either  for  gastro-intestinal  disorders  or 
beginning  tuberculous  meningitis,  choked  disc  may  often  be  demonatratrd. 
Its  discovery  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  brain 
tumor.  It  is,  of  course,  often  absent,  and  particularly-  in  tuterculouH  tumora 
of  the  pons. 

General  convulsions  may  make  their  appearance  at  any  stage,  but  they 
arc  frequently  lacking. 

The  focal  ejTiiptoms  arc  of  tma  groups:  first  the  phenomena  ofloet 
function  due  to  dircct  injury  or  destruction  of  brain  tissue;  and,  second,  the 
more  remote  manifestations  resulting  from  pressure  of  the  timior  upon 
neighboring  structures.  If  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  so-called  silent  areas 
of  the  brain,  the  absence  of  function  does  not  cause  any  readily  rccogniied 
disturbance  and  all  the  focal  sj-mptoms  may  be  lacking.  Paralj-sis  is  often 
preceded  by  evidences  of  irritation,  such  as  tremor,  twitching,  or  athctosi?. 
Localized  clonic  contractions  are  among  the  important  focal  symptoms, 
and  may  even  terminate  in  general  epileptic  attacks,  or  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 
The  topographical  diagnosis  of  brain  tumor  cannot  Ix;  undertaken  hcrc; 
the  reader  is  referred  to  text -books  on  internal  medicine  and  neurology. 

Course.— Recovery  is  said  to  occur  in  those  forms  of  tumor  which  an« 
due  to  syphilis  and  cysticcrci  and,  uncommonly,  even  in  those  of  tubercu- 
lous origin.  In  cases  of  brain  tubercle,  death  usually  results  from  tul)ercu- 
lous  meningitis  or  miliary  tubereulosU.  Sudden  death  may  occur  in  tumors 
of  the  posterior  fossa  as  a  direct  result  of  lumbar  puncture. 

Diagnosis. — ^Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  topographical  diag- 
nosis, certain  essential  points  must  be  emphasized.  Tuberele  is  probable  if 
there  is  a  coexisting  tuberculosis  of  lymph  nodes  or  of  the  bones.  The  use 
of  the  von  Pirquet  test  is  important  for  its  exclusion.  In  children  tubercles 
are  alwaj-s  multiple. 

The  question  of  sj-philLs  must   alwa.vs  be  fully  considered  And  the 
Wassermann  reaction  should  be  made.     Roentgenography  may  Ik:  em- 
ployed, espet'ijilly  when  tumor  at  the  base  or  of  the  h>TX)physi3  is  suspected. 
Lumbar  puncture  alwaj-s  requires  extreme  care  in  the  suspected  pre«enoe 
of  brain  tumor,  but  it  may  Ikj  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  meningitis. 
Given  the  former,  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  inerea."ed,  but  it 
is  in  other  respects  normal.    Brain  tumor  is  often  only  to  he  dilTerentiated 
ime  forms  of  encephalitis  and  from  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus 
course  of  the  disease.    Acute  onset  and  a  history  of  pauses  or  retto- 
i.*!  are  evidence  acninst  brain  tumor.    The  diagnosis  of  brain  abacem 
?  considered  whenever  the  s>Tnptoms  point  to  the  ccrelx>llum  or  to 
iporal  loix;  and  particularly  when  an  otitis  meilia  has  preceded  them 
1  certain  period  of  time. 

itment. — In  most  cases  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.    AntipjTin 
phin  to  control  pain;  chloral  hydrate  for  protracted  convulsions; 
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lumbar  puncture,  if  Decessary,  to  relieve  a  congestive  hydrocephalus  and 
its  resulting  symptoms.  The  latter  procedure  is  useful  only  when  the 
ventricles  arc  not  occluded.  Operative  removal  of  the  tumor  in  a  possibil- 
ity only  in  exceptional  cases.  Generally  speaking,  only  the  cerebrum, 
the  cerebellar  portion  of  the  pons,  and  the  hypophysis  can  be  laid  open 
for  operation.  Surgical  interference  is  always  dangerous.  Simple  trephiU' 
ing  and  cerebral  puncture  to  relieve  pressure  is  a  palliative  measure  to 
be  considered. 

Large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  should  always  be  tried  even  though 
there  be  do  suspicion  of  syphilis.  It  has  often  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence upon  other  forms  of  brain  tumor.  Of  course,  in  every  case  in 
which  luea  is  suspected  strenuous  antisyphilitic  treatment  must  be  instituted 
at  once. 

IX.  CEREBRAL  PARALYSIS  OF  CHILDREN:  INFANTILE 

CEREBRAL  PALSY 

Spastic  Intantile  HEanPLGOu  and  Diplegia 

The  term  cerebral  paralysis  of  children  covers  a  clinical  group.  It  is  ■ 
understood  to  represent  the  results  of  various  non-progressive  injuries 
which  affect  the  brain  in  earliest  childhood  or  before  birth.  In  the  study 
of  the  given  clinical  picture  the  localization  is  more  important  than  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  It  is  usually  impossible,  even  at  autopsy,  to  get 
definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  original  disease,  oS  usual  occurrence 
many  ye^rs  before.  But  even  while  it  is  impossible  to  establish  deftnite 
criteria  of  general  application,  individual  clinical  types  may  be  very  easily 
selected  from  the  chaos  of  cases.  Indeed,  some  special  consideration  of 
hcmiplegic  and  diplegic  forms  is  quite  opportune,  because  etiologically  they 
have  a  distinct  viewpoint  from  which  their  prognosis  may  be  determined. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  continuing  series  of  transi- 
tional cases  relates  the  individual  types. 

Etiology. — ^A  number  of  predisposing  factors  enter  into  the  origin  of  the 
cerebral  paralyses  of  childhood.  These  are  often  operative  even  when  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disease  is  known,  the  development  of  which  depends  upon 
a  certain  lack  of  resistance  of  the  brain  tissue  to  injury.  Thus  the  disease 
occurs  in  children  who  are  members  of  a  family  in  which  a  succession  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  has  been  observed.  It  is  often  possible  to 
show  that  the  parents  were  tuberculous  or  luetic  or  that  the  father  was  an 
alcoholic.  Either  the  first-bom  or  the  youngest  of  a  family  is  affected  with 
relative  frequency. 

The  direct  cause  is  cither  of  a  traumatic  or  infective  nature.  Birth 
traumata  are  responsible  for  many  cases,  particularly  of  the  dipl^o  type. 
Severe  and  protracted,  or  violent  and  rapid  labor,  inducing  a  serious  d^ijree 
of  asphyxia  in  the  child,  is  bch'eved  to  play  some  causative  part,  but  prob- 
ably a  less  frequent  one  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Meningeal  hemor- 
rfaageo  resulting,  as  a  rule,  from  a  tearing  of  the  veins  at  their  entry  into 
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the  sinuses,  are  doubtless  an  actual,  but  not  as  exclusive  caiwe  of  injury 
to  the  brain. 

Premature  birth  is  another  important  etiologic  factor.  Many  children 
who  suffer  with  spastic  paraplegia  were  prematurely  bom.  Nevertheless,  it 
ia  to  be  remembered  that  prematurity  and  difficult  labor  are  not  infre> 
quently  recorded  in  the  history  of  cases  in  which  the  origin  of  the  disease 
doubtless  dates  back  a  long  time  before  birth.  Such  instances  afford  an 
opportunity  for  error  in  determining  the  actual  causes  of  the  condition. 
It  i3  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  prenatal  cases  may  have  arisen  in 
part  from  traumata  received  durii^  pregnancy  and  perhaps  even  from 
psychic  traumata.  A  certain  percentage  of  them,  whether  of  prenatal 
or  poftnatal  development,  may  be  traced  to  syphilitic  or  so-called  para- 
syphilitic  disease. 

Brain  embolism  or  encephalitis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  infectious 
disease.  This  is  particularly  true  of  pertussis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  influenza,  and  occasionally  of  almost  any  infectious  disease. 
Certain  of  these  casee  present  a  definite  brain  disease  in  themselves — the 
acute  polioencephalitis  of  Strllmpell,  a  form  already  discussed  under  the  head 
of  acute  encephalitis. 

In  general  the  rule  of  the  so-called  Little's  etiology  may  be  accepted, 
vix.,  that  difficult  labor,  premature  bu-th,  and  asphyxia  of  the  new-bom  cause 
most  of  the  diplegia  cerebral  paralyses,  while  the  majority  of  the  hemiplegic 
paralyse?  appear  only  after  birth  and  are  of  infective  origin. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  initial  lesion 
is  of  vascular  t>-pe,  in  the  way  of  hemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis.  In 
a  minor  number  it  is  due  to  some  inflammatory  process.  Pure  degenerative 
changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex  are  probably  very  rare.  It  has  been  aaid 
already  that  cases  are  seen,  as  a  rule,  only  in  their  later  stages  when  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  lesion  is  no  longer  possible.  The 
brain  by  that  time  shows  more  or  less  localized  destruction,  foci  of  softening, 
scars,  cysts,  and  particularly  structural  defects  of  the  cortex,  by  way  of 
excavated  funnel-shaped  depressions  which  may  extend  into  the  ventricles, 
the  so-called  porencephaly  (HeschI).  Sometimes  the  finely  graven  convo- 
lutions of  the  cortex  described  as  microgyria  are  seen.  Instead  of  these 
localized  foci,  a  more  diffuse  injury  b  often  observed  in  the  form  of  a 
sclerosis,  or  hardening,  and  contraction  of  large  areas  or  entire  divisions  of 
the  brain  (atrophia  cerebri).  The  tuberous  scleroses  prcsont  a  peculiar 
type,  in  which  single,  hard,  nodular  areas  are  scattered  throughout  the 
brain.  Cases  in  which  no  gross  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  are 
discoverable  macroscopically,  but  in  which  microscopic  examination  reveals 
a  diffuse  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia  and  a  dcstmction  of  nerve  cells,  are 
not  uncommon.  The  meninges  often  shov.-  the  results  of  old  inflammatory 
procesyes,  io  the  way  of  cloudiness,  adhesions  and  thickening,  the  results 
of  which,  like  those  of  many  rases  of  recovered  meningitis  or  hj-dro- 
cephaKis,  cannot  be  distinguished  clinically  from  tnie  cerebral  paralj-see. 
Frequently  pathologic  conditions  are  found  in  the  pjTamidal  tracts. 
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Spastic  Infantile  Hemiplegia;  Unilateral  Cerebral 

PARALTSia   OF  CHILDREN 

Hemiplegias  are  distinguished  in  a  general  way  from  diplegias  by  the 
facts  that  they  are  usually  of  postnatal  origin,  thab  the  arm  is  more  com- 
monly and  more  severely  affected  than  the  leg,  that  they  result  more  fre- 
quently ia  disturbances  of  growth,  and  oftener  lead  on  to  epilepsy. 

Typical  cases  take  somethii^  of  an  acute  course,  after  the  manner 
described  in  encephalitis.  The  hemiplegia  often  coincidently  affects  the 
face.  The  paralysis  is  at  first  flaccid,  but  soon  takes  on  a  spastic  t>'pe. 
The  actual  paralysis  of  motion  is  often  less  prominent  than  are  the  muscular 
epasms.  Aphasia,  commonly  present  in  the  beginning,  soon  disap[)ears,  and 
in  time  the  paralysis  itself  partially  clears  up,  especially  in  the  leg,  while  in 
the  arm  contractures  are  apt  to  follow.  As  the  paralysis  improves,  choreic 
and  athetotic  movements  often  develop  oa  the  paralyzed  side  of  the  body. 
The  growth  of  the  affected  parts  is  retarded.  The  mental  faculties  are  at 
times  slightly,  or  may  be  severely  affected.  After  weeks,  months,  or  oven 
years,  typical  epilepsy,  often  of  progressively  increasing  gravity,  may  appear. 

Special  Symptoms. — The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  may  be  very 
regidar.  The  palsy  of  the  facial  nerve,  in  its  later  stages,  may  be  discernible 
only  by  careful  observation,  as  when  the  patient  begins  to  smile  or  to  cry. 
Of  other  cranial  nerves,  the  hypc^lossal  is  not  infrequently  affected,  while 
strabismus  or  involvement  of  the  motoroculi  is  very  uncommon.  Pupillary 
fixation  may  be  significant  of  a  luetic  cause. 

As  to  the  extremities,  the  arm  and  especially  the  hand  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
severely  affected  than  the  leg.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  leg 
recovers  po  largely  as  to  give  the  casual  observer  the  impression  that  only  a 
monoplegic  paralysis  of  the  arm  has  occurred.  Only  by  careful  examination, 
by  noting  the  increase  of  the  patellar  reflex,  and  by  the  discovery  of  slight 
differences  in  growth,  as  between  the  well  and  the  affected  sides,  is  it 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  The  exa^eration  of  the  deep 
reflexes  is  the  most  constant  and  persistent  symptom.  Of  course,  the 
patellar  reflex  may  often  be  exaggerated  upon  the  normal  side,  but  the 
unilateral  difference  will  be  distinct  nevertheless.  Babinski'a  sign,  the 
stretching  of  the  great  toe  when  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  scratched,  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  affected  side.  Coincidently  with  the  increase  of  the 
reflexes,  the  pathognomonic  rigidity  characteristic  of  the  disease  develops. 
This  is  usually  most  masked  in  individual  groups  of  muscles  and  particu- 
larly in  the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  arms  and  in  the  flexors  of  the  legs. 
Resulting  contractures  soon  appear.  The  leg  is  slightly  flexed  and  rotated 
inward;  the  foot  b  drawn  downward  and  inward;  the  arm  is  flexed  to  a 
right  angle;  the  forearm  is  drawn  up  and  pronated,  and  the  hand  may  be 
fixed  in  varied  positions.  In  cases  of  relatively  long  standing  the  contrac- 
ture cannot  be  overcome  even  when  considerable  force  is  employed.  To 
these  continuing  contractions,  sometimes  scarcely  noticeable,  are  added 
spasms  occurring  upon  voluntary  motion.  These  are  usually  very  distinct 
and  serve  as  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  use  of  the  limbs.    The  patient 
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constantly  struggles  against  intrinsic  obstacles  and  his  movements  become 
exaggerated  and  slow.  From  the  functional  point  of  view  these  spasms  are 
often  much  more  annoying  than  the  paralysis.  Indeed,  true  paralysis  may 
be  found  upon  careful  examination  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  intensity  of 
the  one  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  other.  The  paralysis  may  be 
most  marked  in  the  hand ;  the  rigidity  may  be  most  definite  in  the  leg  or 
in  the  musculature  of  the  shoulder.  Ataxia  and  intention  tremor  are  not 
infrequently  coincident  with  the  paresis. 

On  account  of  the  spastic  fixation  of  the  lower  extremity  the  gait  is  often 
very  characteristic.  The  fbot  is  not  car- 
ried directly  forward,  but  is  advanced  by 
a  circular  swing  operating  from  the  hip; 
it  drags  a  little  and  the  toes  only  are 
planted  on  the  ground.  In  milder  cases, 
the  awkwardness  of  action  may  appear 
only  when  the  child  attempts  to  stand  on 
one  foot  or  tried  to  hop  or  to  stand  on 
his  toes. 

In  walking,  a  peculiar  movement,  quite 
typical  of  cerebral  paralysis  in  children,  is 
observed.  The  faster  the  chUd  walks  the 
higher  is  the  affected  arm  raised,  wing- 
fashion,  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  air 
(see  Fig,  127).  These  associated  move- 
ments may  be  imitative  of  those  on  the 
normal  side  in  every  detail,  as  is  very 
strikingly  shown  if  the  child  is  allowed  to 
roil  a  bread  pill  between  its  fingers.  The 
involuntary  movements  of  the  affected 
limbs  are  very  noticeable  and  very  annoy- 
ing. They  appear  in  the  later  stages  of 
^    .n-    T.  ,     .,  ,  ,     ..      the  disease  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases 

Fio.  127.— Right  Bided  «p»8tic  infantile       .,  .       -        i-    ,  -  .  i 

hemiplegia.,  Spwtio  paresia  at  right  arm       the     Onsot   01    WhlCh    OCCUrS   in   advanced 

Deiav^  ^owth'o/'  n^M  ikf^of  w^!  childhood.  Thc  quick,  jerking  movements, 
5ri8hi'ijm'in'»aiting.  '"*■''''*  ^''™*'™  usuoUy  affccting  SO  entire  extremity,  or 
thc  shoulder  girdle,  or  the  facial  muscles, 
constitute  chorea ;  while  the  slower,  rhythmic,  flexing,  or  extending,  stretch- 
ing motions  of  the  fingers  and,  at  times,  of  the  toes,  are  termed  athetosis. 
Frequently,  grimaces  are  of  similar  quality. 

Chorea  and  athetosis  are  in  a  degree  antitheses  of  the  paralyses.  The 
more  completely  the  paralj-sis  and  the  spasms  disappear,  the  more  varied 
do  the  involuntary  movements  become.  In  extreme  cases,  they  make 
the  Umbs  sdmost  impossible  of  control.  ,\a  an  intcmiediate  phase  between 
the  spasmic  and  athetosic  conditions  one  often  sees  an  athetoid  spreading 
of  the  fingers,  with  an  excessive  degree  of  passive  mobility  which  tends 
to  their  over-extension. 

The  paretic  limbs  commonly  suffer  from  trophic  changes.    These  usually 
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take  the  form  of  $  delayed  growth  or  hypotrophy  of  the  affected  parts,  in 
the  matter  both  of  length  and  mass,  which  may  involve  a  high  grade  of 
atrophy  in  their  musculature. 

Epilepsy  and  idiocy,  as  complications  of  the  disease,  are  of  grave 
significance  in  considering  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  patient.  More  than  half 
of  these  sufferers  become  epileptics.  The  convulsions  which  accompany 
the  initial  stage  of  the  disease  are  usually  followed  by  an  interval  of  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years,  during  which  the  patient  remains  free  from  attack. 
Subsequently  epileptic  seizures  set  in,  increase  in  frequency  and  may  con- 
tinue throughout  life.  Even  the  mildeet  cases,  in  which  recovery  from  the 
paralysis  is  almost  complete,  are  not  secure  from  this  serious  complication. 

Disturbances  of  the  intelligence,  like  epilepsy,  are  the  sad  sequelee  of 
many  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia.  In  very  few  cases  do  the  mental 
faculties  remain  wholly  unimpaired  and  even  in  these  exceptions  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  character  is  often  observed.  The  patient  grows  irritable 
and  shows  a  tendency  to  fits  of  tem[>er  and  acts  of  violence.  All  degrees 
of  mental  degeneration,  from  slight  imbecility  to  most  complete  idiocy, 
are  recorded. 

Choreic  Paresis. — This  term  is  used,  according  to  Freud  and  Sie,  to  des- 
ignate those  clinical  forms  in  which  the  hcmichorea  has  not  been  preceded 
by  the  stage  of  spastic  paralysis.  As  a  rule,  it  is  of  insidious  development 
in  older  children  who  do  not  suffer  from  epilepsy,  from  marked  disorders 
of  intelligence,  or  errors  of  growth. 

Spastic  Infantile  Diplegia;  Cerebral  Diplegia 

OF  CillLDREN 

The  most  serious  forms  of  cerebral  dipl^ta  are  grouped,  in  the  liter- 
ature of  these  cases,  under  the  name  of  Little's  disease  and,  according  to 
Freud,  are  termed  general  spastic  disease  whenever  the  entire  body  is 
involved,  or  paraplegic  spastic  disease  when  the  lower  limbs  alone  are 
affected.  These  forms  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  spasticity  of  the 
limbs  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  disease-picture  and  that  the  legs  are 
the  more  seriously  paralyzed  or  are  alone  affected.  They  are  further  char- 
acterized by  a  distinctly  regressive  tendency,  and  by  the  evidence  of  their 
prenatal  origin  or  of  an  etiology  in  birth  traumata  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  In  instances  of  general  spasticity  it  is  very  often  possible  to  obtain 
a  history  of  asphyxia  neonatorum  and  of  difficult  labor;  while  premature 
birth  is  more  frequently  relational  to  paraplegic  spasticity  (Feer,  Freud). 

Severe  cases  of  general  spasticity  appear  even  in  early  infancy.  The 
child  seems  to  be  as  stiff  and  rigid  as  a  stick  of  wood  and  is  difficult  to  dress 
or  to  change.  It  is  impossible  to  make  him  sit  up.  Such  ai^  one,  however, 
marks  an  extreme  grade  of  the  disease,  usually  provoked  by  intra-uterine 
injury.  Milder  forms  are  discovered  by  the  parent  or  even  by  the  physician 
only  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  begin  to  Icam  to  walk,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  spasticity  of  the  legs  makes  this  impossible  or  extremely 
difficult.  Many  a  patient  so  afflicted  never  learns  to  wallj  or  does  so  only  in 
later  years.   Placed  upon  the  feet  they  present  a  very  ch^^cteristic  picture. 
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The  thigha  are  rotated  inward  add  the  knees  arc  pressed  firmly  together  in 
consequence  of  spaam  of  the  adductors.    The  tips  of  the  toes  only  touch  the 
floor.    If  the  attempt  to  walk  is  made,  the  knees  are  pushed  past  each 
other  with  great  exertion,  the  legs  tend  to  cross  (Fig.  130),  and  the  child 
advances  only  by  rotating  upon  the  axis  of  its  body.    When  the  spasms  are 
less  severe,  and  they  sometimes  improve  slightly  with  increasing  years,  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  walk,  but  only  by  constantly  overcoming  the  nerv- 
ous tension.     The  slow  and  strained  gait  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
person  wading  in  deep  mud.    The  toe  step  remains  throughout.     Upon 
lying  down  or  rising  up,  the  l^s 
are   often   moved   completely   in 
unison,  as  though  they  are  bound 
together.     In  sitting  they  are  held 
horizontally,  on  account  of  the 
extensor  spasms. 

The  spasticity  is  usually  less 
marked   in   the   arms  and  often 
does  not  involve  the  trunk  at  sH. 
Chorea,   involuntary  movements, 
and   typical  athetoses  are  much 
less  common  in  the  diplegias  than 
in  the  hemiplegias,  but  an  sthetoid 
spreading  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
is  often  met  with.    Tremor  and 
ataxia  are  not  at  all  rare.    The 
deep  reflexes,  especially  in   the 
lower  extremities,  are  always  exag- 
gerated, but  the  degree  of  spas- 
ticity may  hide  the  patellar  reflexes 
entirely.    At  rest,  the  ^asms  are 
often  less  marked,  but  reappear 
upon  voluntary  action  or  brisk 
passive  motion.    As  a  rule,  they 
p«™tu™b';;S\7^Bmte.  Aiphvi.-"* &°:S:      are  especially  marked  when  the 
ith^LlXNytriahwE^'*""""^        '"""'■  ""^     attempt  is  made  tostand  the  child 
upon  its  feet. 
In  the  paraplegic  forms,  the  nerves  supplying  the  ocular  muscles  are 
frequently  involved,  producing  a  degree  of  strabismus.     Optio  atrophy, 
inequality  of  the  pupils  and  nystagmus,  are  not  of  exceptional  occurrence. 
If  the  facial  nerves  are  affected  the  spasticity  gives  to  the  face  a  mask-like 
expression,  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  forced  mimicry  it  display?  upon 
the  exercise  of  emotion,  as  when  the  child  cries  or  is  frightened.    Dysarthria 
and  bradylalia  are  often  noted  and,  combined  with  the  difficult  operation  of 
the  muscles  of  expreasion,  give  one  the  suggestion,  at  times,  of  a  high  degree 
of  imbecility,  even  though  the  intelligence  may  not  t)e  very  seriously 
affected.     Spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  may  occasion  difficulty    in 
swallowing.    Retardation  of  growth  and  actual  hypoplasia  of  the  limbs 
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take  a  lese  important  place  in  this  form  of  paralysiH  than  in  the  heini- 

plegic  type.    The  musculature  may  show  some  atrophy,  but  occasionally  is 

Iiypertrophic.    The  const^it  finding 

of  the  high  position  of  the  patella 

(Schultheas),  which  becomes  a  most 

prominent  symptom  when  the  knee  is 

sharply  flexed,  is  significant. 

Attacks  of  apaama  or  convulsions 
are  quite  frequent  shortly  after  birth 
in  all  forms  of  diplegia.  Later  con- 
vulsions, of  the  epileptic  type,  are 
decidedly  lees  frequent  than  in  hemi- 
plegic  paralysis.  Indeed,  in  paraplegic 
spasticity  they  are  of  quite  uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

In  the  cerebral  diplegias,  failures 
of  intelligence  and  even  idiocy  of  seri- 
ous degree,  are  common  and  naturally 
flo,  ^ce  a  certain  percentage  of  cases 
result  from  grave  malformations  of 
the  brain.  A  small  head,  tJie  so-called 
pseudo-microcephaly,  may  be  notice- 
able even  at  birth.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  cases,  especially  of  the  para- 
plegic type,  in  which  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  partiaUy  or  well  developed. 

It  has  been  noted  already  that 
Little's  disease  shows  a  tendency  to 
improvement.  After  a  number  of 
years  only  the  stiffness  of  t  he  legs  may 
remain  of  the  general  spastic  disorder. 
Paraplegic  spasticity  may  disappear 
completely  in  the  course  of  time.  ^"Gen«i 

Peculiar  Types  or  the  Disease 

Those  forms  of  the  disease  in  which  the  manifestations  of  spasticity  are 
distinctly  confined  to  the  lower  extremities  arc  called  paraplegic  paralyses. 

Pronounced  cases,  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  idiocy  and  with  well 
developed  epilepsy,  and  in  n  hich  the  arms  are  more  or  less  seriously  affected, 
even  to  the  point  of  contractures,  indicate  a  doubling  of  the  hemiplegic 
conditions  and  arc  designated  as  bilateral  spastic  hemiplopa. 

Pseudobulbar  paralysis  (Oppenheim,  Peritz\  is  a  term  applied  to  cases 
of  the  latter  type  to  which  is  added  a  bilateral  involvement  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  The  title  suggests  a  symptom-complex  which  results  from  bi- 
lateral disturbances  in  the  brain  areas  controlling  the  muscles  of  expression, 
de^utition  and  speech,  and  resembles  very  closoly  the  disease-pictures 
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produced  by  injuries  to  the  gray  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  medulla. 
Pseudobulbar  paralysis  may  also  be  seen  in  the  congenilal  form  of  general 
spastic  disease.  Facial  expreseion  is  wholly  n-antin^  in  these  bilateral 
spastic  types:  the  face  appears  vacant  as  though  carved  in  stone.  The 
control  of  facial  movement  may  be  so  lacking  that  in  place  of  a  smile  the 
face  is  distorted  into  the  risus  sardonicus.  In  the  more  markedly  paretic 
forma  the  patient  cannot  pucker  the  lipa,  distend  the  cheeks,  or  protrude 
the  tongue.  The  control  of  suckling  and  swallowing  is  usually  less  dis- 
turbed and  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  in  laughing  or  cryii^  may 
be  well  regulated.  At  times,  the  child  will  use  the  fingers  to  push  the  food 
into  the  grasp  of  the  more  automatic  muscles  of  the  pharynx  by  which  the 
normal  act  of  deglutition  is  performed  involuntarily. 

General  Chorea  and  Bilateral  Athetosis. — These  terms  relate  to  those 
severe  forms  of  disease  in  which  local  voluntary  choreic  movements,  or 
^multaneous,  generalized,  associated  movements  dominate  the  clinical 
picture.  Constantly  recurring,  jerky  motions  of  the  entire  body  and  often 
repeated  grimacing  are  observed.  The  functions  of  speech  and  of  voluntary 
movement  are  seriously  impaired,  particularly  in  the  more  severe  pareses. 
Frequently  an  abnormal  flaccidity  of  the  muscles  replaces  the  hypertom'a. 

Cerebellar  Forms. — ^Thcre  are  forms  of  the  disease  in  which  impairment 
of  cerebellar  coordination  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  disability  is  seen 
both  in  standing  and  sitting  and  in  an  abnormal  flaccidity  of  the  muscles 
in  general. 

An  atonic-astatic  type  of  infantile  cerebral  paralysis  resembles,  in  a 
degree,  the  cerebellar  forms.  Thi?  disease-pictiuB,  so  well  outlined  by  O. 
Foerster,  is  featured  by  a  generalized  atony,  by  the  absence  of  all  involun- 
tary resistance  to  passive  motion  in  the  muscles,  which  results  in  a  marked 
overextension  of  the  joints,  and  by  a  loss  of  control  of  static  function.  Each 
individual  muscle  may  be  made  to  contract  by  stimulation  of  its  nerve 
supply,  but  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand  or  to  sit.  He  simply  collapses. 
The  head  cannot  be  held  erect  but  falls  to  one  side.  As  in  all  the  cerebral 
diplegias  of  children,  the  disease  shows  a  diirtinct  tendency  to  improvement 
continuing  over  a  period  of  many  years.  It  would  seem  that  this  type, 
which  in  its  primary  stages  occasionally  appears  in  the  common  forms  of 
general  spasticity,  is  dependent  upon  lesions  in  the  frontal  lobes.  According 
to  Clark,  who  has  proposed  the  name  of  eerebro-cerebellar  diplegia,  it  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  hemispheres 
are  coincidently  affected. 

Infantile  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis  or  Spasmatic  Tabes. — ^This  term  was 
formerly  employed  to  dpsignate  the  pure  spastic  pareses  of  the  legs  or  of 
all  the  extremities  which  were  believed  to  be  localised  in  the  cord.  Their 
cerebral  origin  is  now  clear  in  those  forms  which  exhibit  strabismus, 
mental  disturbances,  speech  disorders,  and  epilepsy.  To-day  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  consider  them  all  as  of  cerebral  localization.  Since, 
however,  these  diseases  frequently  affect  the  new-bom,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  may  lead  to  a  delay  in  the  development  of  the  cortico- 
spinal bundles  and,  particularly,  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.    A  spasticity 
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without  paraljuU,  the  more  severe  involvement  of  the  legs,  and  a  graaual 
spontaneous  improvement  during  life  may  find  a  very  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  this  manner. 

Familial  forms  of  cerebral  diplegia  and  of  amaurotic  idiocy  beloi^  to  the 
hereditary  degenerative  diseases  and  are  discussed  under  that  head. 

Diagnosis.— The  several  clinical  forma  are  not  always  sharply  distin^ 
guided  and  mixed  forms  are  often  seen.    The  pathologic  conditions  in  the 
brain  cannot  be  determined  during  life.    According  to  Vogt,  the  coincident 
development  of  sebaceous  adenomata 
of  the  skin  is  characteristic  of  a  tu- 
berous sclerosis  of  the  brain.     High 
degrees  of  microcephaly  are  indicative 
of  a  prenatal  origin. 

During  infanny  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  recognize  the  milder  cases, 
since  hypertonia  is  physiologic  and  is 
emphasized  in  many  of  the  chronic 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  A  marked 
exaggeration  of  the  reflexes  and  espe- 
cially the  evidence  of  idiocy  may 
establish  diagnosis,  while  abnormally 
early  closure  of  the  fontanelle  may 
afford  the  first  suspicion. 

In  fully  developed  cases,  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  disease  from  forms 
of  paralyses  of  peripheral  origia  (poli- 
omyelitis, birth  palsies,  etc.),  which 
may  present  a  similar  picture,  partic- 
ularly when  they  have  led  to  well- 
marked  contractures,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  spastic  character  of 
the  paralysis,  the  increase  of  the 
reflexes,  the  less  pronounced  atrophy, 

the  mental  defects,  the  development  «,^V1)i%^ri^m!,dl?u^'ftt«*.^^»- 
of  epilepsy,  or  of  choreic  and  athetoid  ^Vure'birth''iri»™QnioBthi?"'"  *™^'  '*'*' 
movements,   all   testify   to   cerebral 

paralysis.  When  doubt  prevails,  an  electrical  examination  gives  definite 
distinctions.  In  the  cerebral  paralyses,  the  affected  muscles  give  normal 
reactions  to  the  galvanic  and  faradic  currents.  By  this  means,  also,  the 
atonic-astatic  forms  may  probablj'  be  distinguished  from  congenital  mus- 
culer  atony  which  affects  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck  less  severely 
and  shows  a  reduced  irritability  to  electrical  tests. 

In  every  case  the  question  of  brain  syphilis  must  be  given  careful  COB- 
sideraticn.  Doubtful  subjects  demand  the  Wasserraann  reaction.  In- 
equality of  the  pupils,  and  especially  their  failure  to  react  to  light,  must  be 
considered  as  strong  indications  of  syphilis. 

Brain  tumor,  in  many  instances,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  disease 
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under  discussion  only  by  its  progreeaive  course  or  by  the  presence  of  choked 
disc.  Thia  is  measurably  true  of  hydrocephalua  in  older  children  which 
may  simulate  spastic  diplegia. 

If  nystE^muB,  intention  tremor,  and  bradylalia  occur  under  para- 
spastic  conditions  the  picture  may  resemble  that  of  multiple  sclerosis  very 
ciosely.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  latter  disease 
hardly  ever  occurs  in  childhood  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  atypical  casea 
of  cerebral  diplegia  frequently  belong  to  the  familial  forma  which  are  usu- 
ally characterized  by  a  progressive  course.  The  disease  is  differentiated 
from  Friedreich 's  ataxia  by  the  symptoms  of  spasticity  and  by  the  exag- 
gerated reflexes. 

Amaurotic  idiocy  and  diffuse  sclerosis  can  be  mistaken  for  cerebral 
diplegia  only  if  the  progressive  nature  of  the  disease  is  ignored. 

Prognosis. — Many  hemiplegias  and  most  cases  of  general  and  paraplegic 
tetany  have  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  Children  aifected  learn 
to  v/&\k  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  pn^nosis  is  governed  chiefly 
by  the  state  of  the  intellect  and  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  epilepsy. 
The  appearance  of  the  latter  can  never  be  foretold  in  hemiplegia  even  of 
mild  form. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  meningeal  hemorrhages  of  the  new-bora 
and  of  acute  encephalitis  has  been  already  discussed.  When  syphilis 
is  an  etiologic  factor  an  energetic  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  indicated. 
For  the  rest  the  aim  of  treatment  must  be  to  develop  the  best  degree  of 
motor  function. 

For  this  purpose  electricity  may  be  used.  The  paretic  muscles  are 
stimulated  with  the  induced  current  and  the  anode  of  the  galvanic  current  is 
passed  over  the  spastically  contracted  ones.  Protracted  warm  baths  also 
aid  in  relaxing  the  hypertonicity  and  may  be  given  frequently,  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  especially  in  the  diplegias. 

Properly  conducted  and  long  continued  active  exercises  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Their  practice  requires  a  certain  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  tendency  of  the  affected  member  to  move  in  unison  with  the  weU  limb^ 
so  that  it  is  well  to  permit  the  latter  to  participate  in  the  training  (H. 
Curshmann).  Exercise,  supported  by  massage  and  passive  motions,  is 
possible  and  useful  only  after  the  contractures  have  been  relieved  by  tenot- 
omy and  readjustment.  Thus  the  treatment  of  these  cases  has  been  rightly 
relegated  more  and  more  to  the  domain  of  orthopedics  which  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  great  results. 

In  hemiplegia  the  deformities  of  the  foot  are  readily  corrected  by  the 
plastic  lengthening  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  the  arm,  a  lessening  of  the 
hypertonus  and  a  strengthening  of  the  paretic  muscle  groups  can  be 
achieved  by  proper  tendon  transplantation,  transferring  parts  of  the  hyper- 
tonic muscles  into  functionally  inactive  muscles.  The  observation  that 
chorea  and  athetosis  do  not  occur  in  a  member  upon  which  tendon  oper^ 
ations  have  been  performed  is  especially  interesting.  This  is  an  all  the  more 
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important  fact  becauEe  these  function-disturbing  involuntary  movements 
are  but  little  influenced  by  other  methods  of  treatment. 

In  diplegia  very  beautiful  results  have  been  obtained  by  putting  the  leg? 
in  plaster  and  keeping  them  in  the  Gratsch  position  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  bilateral  tenotomy  of  the  tensor  fascia  lata  in  the  popUteal 
space,  of  the  adductors  and  the  flexors,  and  of  the  tendo  AchiUis  (Fig.  131). 
Careful  after-treatment  with  massage  and  with  active  and  passive  exercise 
enables  the  patient  to  walk  within  a  few  months.  The  crooked  back  is 
usually  a  very  difficult  problem  in  correction.  As  already  noted,  treatment 
is  effectual  only  if  the  intelligence  is  fairly  well  preserved. 

Very  recently,  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  several  cages  of  Little 's 
disease  by  Foereter's  operation.  The  principle  of  this  operation  lies  in 
relieving  exceseive  irritability  of  sensory  nerves  leading  to  the  spastic 
muscle  groups,  which  serves  to  excite  the  spasms.    To  accomplish  this 


Fio.  131.— Cenbtkl  dlploflB  (Littlt'i  dlMu«l.    MiukJlka  fulM.    Ufi  hald  Id  the  GnlMh 
poiitiDD  by  plftiter  drflwu  ftfter  prawdina  t«Qi>tomy  of  the  teodan  Aehillu.  the  fieion  of  the  Jec 

fleveral  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  are  laid  bare  in  the  spinal  canal  and  are 
cut.  This  operation  may  prove  to  have  a  great  future.  The  selection  of 
the  roots  to  be  cut  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  matter.  It  will  suffice  to 
call  attention  to  Foerster's  original  reports. 

Stoffels'  operation  follows  a  different  therapeutic  principle.  It  is  di- 
rected to  the  weakening  of  the  spastic  muscle  groups  by  the  section  of  a 
part  of  the  motor  nerve  supply  in  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  Thus  in 
bemiplegic  paralyses  of  the  arm  the  functional  relations  may  be  materially 
improved  by  the  weakening  of  the  pronators  and  flexors,  by  a  resection  of 
the  median  nerve  in  the  bicipital  groove.  Similarly,  the  spastic  toe  step 
IB  corrected  by  resection  of  a  part  of  the  tibial  nerve. 

Both  the  Foerster  and  the  StoSel  operations  demand  careful  orthopedio 
after-treatment,  with  massage  and  with  active  and  passive  exercise,  in 
order  to  insure  permanent  results. 

The  treatment  of  epilepsy  in  this  disease  is  identical  with  that  of  its 
true  forma.    In  a  few  cases  trephining  and  the  excision  of  the  primary 
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disease  focus  in  the  cortex,  or  the  removal  of  offending  cysts  or  scar- 
tissue  has  proved  useful.  Disturbances  of  speech  and  intclhgenee  require 
pedagi^ic  treatment.  Clearly  idiotic  patients  should  be  placed  in  suit- 
able institutions. 

X.  SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Partial  secondary  scleroses  of  entire  divisions  of  the  brain  and  tuberous 
sclerosis  have  been  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  (page  500). 

Diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain  is  a  rare  disease.  It  may  be  a  sequel  of 
traumata  and  usually  begins  insidiously  during  the  first  year  of  life.  In  the 
course  of  months,  or  even  years,  it  eventually  terminates  fatally.  It  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  epileptiform  or  apoplectic  attacks  which  are 
associated  with  aggravations  of  the  primary  disease. 

Its  QTnptoras  consist  in  a  progressive  spastic  paralysis  of  the  entire 
musculature,  together  with  a  loss  of  speech  and  intelligence  going  on  to 
complete  unconsciousness.  The  optic  nerves  become  atrophic.  The  hard- 
ening of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  especially  of  the  white  matter,  is  de- 
pendent chiefly  upon  a  proliferation  of  the  neun^lia  and  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  an  interstitial  inflanmiation. 

Multiple  focal  sclerosis  is  extremely  imcommon  in  childhood,  probably 
occurring  only  as  the  terminal  stage  of  multiple  encephalomyelitis.  It  is 
usually  sequent  to  acute  febrile  diseases.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
the  malady  further  since  its  course  and  symptomatology  are  identical  with 
those  witnessed  in  the  adult.  Briefly,  the  symptoms  include  spastic  par- 
esis of  the  legs,  intention  tremor,  optic  atrophy,  nyst^mus,  sensory  di»- 
turbances,  bradylalia,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  etc.  The  majority  of 
the  children  who  present  a  corresponding  symptom-complex  are  suffering 
with  some  atypical  form  of  cerebral  diplegia  or  with  some  type  of  heredi- 
tary degenerative  disease,  as  familial  diplegia,  hereditary  ataxia,  etc.  Multi- 
ple sclerosis  may  be  simulated  by  progressive  paralysis,  brain  syphilis, 
and  hysteria. 

XL  ACUTE  POLIOMYELITIS;  SPINAL  PARALYSIS 
OF  CHILDREN 

(Heine-Medin 's  Disease;  Acute  Epidemic  Infantile  Paraltsis) 
Acute  infantile  paralysis  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  occurring  in  widespread  epidemics  or  in  sporadic  form,  and  most 
common  in  early  childhood.  The  term  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  applies 
to  the  type  of  greatest  clinical  importance.  The  name  signifies  the  local- 
ization of  the  disease  processes  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  oord.  It 
causes  flaccid  paralyses,  affecting  individual  muscle  groups,  which  may 
persist  throughout  life. 

Etiology  and  Epidemiology. — ^The  greatest  epidemics  of  recent  years  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  North  America,  Germany  and  Austria  have 
greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  disease. 

Cases  of  seemingly  sporadic  occurrence  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  re- 
siduum of  lingering  epidemics  which  doubtless  present  more  such  single 
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caacs  than  we  ordinarily  suspect.  This  is  the  more  true  because,  up  to  the 
present  time,  abortive  cases  in  which  no  paralysis  develops  are  diagnosed 
only  during  epidemics  and  even  then  with  relative  infrequence. 

Children  in  the  first  three  years  of  life  are  by  far  the  most  definitely 
predtposed  to  the  disease,  although  adults  are  also  attacked.  In  the  epi- 
demics recorded,  the  largest  number  of  cases  have  occurred  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  particularly  in  July  and  August,  but  continuing  to  October. 

Landsteiner  and  Popper  have  succeeded  in  inoculating  monkeys  with 
the  disease.  From  the  recent  researches  of  Flexner,  Roemer  and  others, 
in  experimental  poliomyelitis  in  monkeys,  we  have  learned  that  the  incuba- 
tion period  is  from  eight  to  nine  days,  that  the  vims  passes  through  the 
Berkfeld  filter,  and  has  the  consistency  of  glycerin.  Further,  it  reaches  the 
central  nervous  system  by  way  of  the  lymph  passages  and,  outside  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucus  and 
in  the  saliva.  Apparently  it  is  not  afTected  by  the  gastric  juice  and  has 
been  found  in  the  feces.  This  virus  is  destroyed  quickly  by  high  tempera- 
tures, but  resists  cold  and  drying.  One  attack  confers  immunity.  Immune 
bodies  which,  being  mixed  with  the  virulent  infectious  material,  destroy  its 
virulence,  are  found  in  the  blood  alike  of  human  beii^  and  monkey,  con- 
valescent from  the  disease. 

The  method  of  spread  is  probably  by  contagion  from  person  to  person, 
in  which  event,  as  in  epidemic  meningitis,  healthy  or  but  mildly  afTected 
carriers  play  the  most  active  part  (Wickman).  In  convalescents,  the  virus 
is  evidently  present  in  a  virulent  form  for  many  weeks  in  the  secretions  of 
the  mucous  membranes  and  in  the  membranes  themselves  (Kling,  Peterson 
and  Wemstedt).  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  duet  of  the  sick-room.  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  stinging  fiies  (Stomoxys  Calci- 
trans),  may  transmit  the  disease.  No  other  insects  and  neither  food 
material  nor  drinking  water  enter  into  its  etiologic  consideration. 

The  causative  organism  has  recently  been  obtained  in  pure  culture 
by  Flexner  and  Nt^uchi.  It  is  an  extremely  small  globular  cell  nhich  in 
view  of  its  cultural  characteristics  must  be  classed,  in  all  probability,  as 
a  bacterium. 

The  port  of  entry  of  the  organism  seems  to  be  both  in  the  digestive  and 
the  respiratory  tracts,  but  particularly  in  the  pharyngeal  ring.  Numer- 
ous cases  have  been  found  among  the  children  of  families  in  which  the  sever- 
ity of  the  disease  has  varied  widely,  abortive  forms  being  seen  in  some  of 
the  members. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — In  children  dying  in  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease,  fooal  hemorrhagic  changes  in  the  anterior  horns,  and  most  com- 
monly in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  may  be  seen  macroscopi- 
cally.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  inflammatory  process, 
which  apparently  spreads  in  the  vascular  sheaths  (Wickman),  may  not 
only  extend  to  the  posterior  horns,  but  even  to  the  white  matter,  and  is 
always  more  diffuse  than  would  be  imagined  from  the  clinical  findings. 
The  meninges  always  show  inflammatory  changes  under  the  microscope 
(WarbitE  and  SchcU).    As  a  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
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region  of  the  gray  matter,  cxtemive  iojuriea  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  often 
ncuroQophagia  are  found. 

In  older  cases  the  disease  foci  &tp  sclerotic  and  atrophic.  The  ganfclioo 
cells  have  disappeared  or  degenerated;  the  vosael  walls  are  thickened,  tbe 
gliaproliferated,  and  the  entire  half  of  the  cord  may  appear  contracted  eveo 
to  the  naked  oyc.  The  anterior  horn  is  narrowed  and  the  boundary  between 
the  posterior  horn  and  the  white  matter  is  blurred.  The  affected  muscles 
are  more  or  less  degenerated  and  are  salmon-colored,  bright  pink,  gray,  or 
even  yelloivish  in  tint  and  at  times  broadly  striated, 

SynqttoniB  and  Course. — The  incubation  period  varies  from  five  to  ten 
days,  and  occasionally  may  be  shorter.  It  is  followed  by  a  febrile  initial 
stage,  which  gradually  passes  into  the  period  of  beginning  paralysis.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  goes  on  to  permanent  paralj-ses  and  contractures. 

The  initial  i^tage  is  characterized  by  pyrexia,  frequently  exceeding  39°- 
40°  C.  (102''-1W-'  F.).  There  is  marked  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
The  pulse  is  usually  very  rapid;  the  scnsorium  is  affocte<l  slightly  if  at  all; 
there  is  a  great  desire  for  sleep  which,  however,  is  restlera  and  disturbed  by 
dreams  and  delirium.  Locally,  it  may  be  pfjssiblo  in  some  cases  to  find  an 
angina  present;  in  others  there  may  be  bronchitis,  and,  again,  such  digestive* 
disturbances  as  stomatitis,  vomiting  and  diarrhrea,  or  a  severe  degree  of 
obstipation.  There  is  but  little  headache  and  typical  general  epileptifonn 
convulsions  are  rare.  Herpes  may  be  present,  but  is  extremely  uncommon. 
The  temperature  usually  falls  to  normal  after  the  firvt  few  days,  but  occa- 
sionally runs  a  tj'pical  course  for  a  week  or  t  wo.  This  early  stage,  which 
presents  great  diiFficulties  of  diagnoeis,  is  further  marked  by  several  signif* 
icant  symptoms.  The  mo^^t  important  of  these,  and  the  one  which  first 
invites  the  parents'  attention,  is  an  extreme  sensitivcnefs  of  the  dda  to 
touch,  and  the  expression  of  pain  on  passive  motion.  The  child  sct«anu  a.« 
soon  af  an  attempt  is  made  to  lift  him,  or,  indeed,  when  the  mother  or  tbe 
ph>-sician  even  approaches  the  bed.  He  refuses  to  be  moved  from  the  bed 
and  begs  to  be  left  alone.  If  he  i?  raised  he  stiffens  the  spine,  which  docs 
not  otherwise  indicate  hypertonia.  He  makes  frequent  complaints  of 
spontaneous  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  muscles;  and  an  extreme  seofitive- 
ness  to  pre!«ure  over  the  nerve  roots  may  be  shown  for  a  long  time  after  the 
early  stage  hiis  passed.  A  second  important  symptom  is  the  great  tendency 
to  perspiration.  To  these  must  be  added  a  third  finding,  established  by  E. 
MilUer,  a  distinct  leucopenia  (3.00(K5,000  loucocytos).  Not  one  of  these 
symptoms  ie  constant,  and  even  leucocytoses  have  been  reported  several 
times.  At  this  period,  lumbar  puncture  usually  reveals  a  oerabroflpinal 
fluid  under  increased  pnvu^ure  and  commonly  clear,  although  it  is,  now  and 
then,  opalcsci-nt.  lis  protein  content  is  incrcasM  and  a  fibrin  clot  may  de- 
velop upon  standing.  Sediment  obtained  from  it  by  centrifuging  shows  a 
I>inphor>i(»ais.  (.'uUures  from  it  are  negative,  and  after  the  recrudescence 
of  the  initial  stage  these  pathologic  findings  disappear. 

This  stage  rarely  lusts  longer  than  two  or  three  da>-s.  Doubtless  there 
are  caai-fl  in  which  it  passes  in  several  hours  and  is  entirely  unnoticml.  so 
that  the  patient  who  went  to  bed  seemingly  well  wakes  up  paraljrsed  in  the 
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mominf:.  The  early  paralyses  are  usually  distributed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  body.  Paralj-sia  may  be  preceded  by  spasms  and  jerking  of  the  af- 
fected p>art5.  It  is  of  a  flaccid  type,  involving,  most  frequently,  tho  legs  and 
trunk  and,  less  often,  the  arms  and  the  areas  supplied  by  the  cranial  nerves. 

It  reaches  its  maximum  spread  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days  and 
after  this  period  of  initial  development  it  shows  only  retrogressions.  Suc- 
cessive attacks,  affecting  new  ports,  arc  very  exceptional. 

The  paralysis  is  not  always  easily  recognized  at  first ;  but  upon  careful 
examinartinn  a  hypotonicity,  or  at  least 
an  absence  of  patellar  reflexes  is  aln'ays 
discovered.  Very  often  the  muscles  of 
the  trutik  and  abdomenare  first  affected 
and  then  the  seemingly  meteoric  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  contrasting  with 
the  flaccidity  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
attracts  attention.  Then,  too,  the 
patient  cannot  sit  up  or  maintain  a  sit- 
ting posture.  Disturbances  of  control 
of  the  urinary  and  anal  sphincters  are 
common  in  the  initial  stage,  but  are 
always  transient.  Retention  of  urine, 
requiring  catheterization,  occurs  only 
when  the  lumbar  segments  of  the  cord 
are  involved,  and  it  is  then  coincident 
with  paraplegia  of  the  legs. 

The  muscular  paralj-sia  is  often  re- 
lieved, to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
course  of  succeeding  days  or  weeks. 
Entire  members,  completely  paralyzed, 
may  fully  recover  the  power  of  motion, 
A  considerable  number  of  cases,  indeed, 
are  restored  without  any  apparent  de- 
fects,  but  these  are,   of   course,    the 

exceptions.  Some  part  of  the  muscle  p»rsiyiir c-iiib^tooi  on nght'dup to^pT "fjTii.rf 
groups  originally  paralyzed  usually  suf-  |he  *i[[™,''™Tlie'iibiaC8iitiru8  and  thf at?m 
fera  permanent  injury.  «d'llg'™  '"  ""'"'''■  '*"■'"''"' "'  "■"  "''"^ 

The  paralyses  are  flaccid;  they  are 
peripheral  and  produce  atrophy.  If  the  afTccted  limbs  are  raised  they  fall 
iKick  inanimately  upon  the  bed.  The  deep  reflexes  are  lost.  The  electri- 
cal examination  reveals  reactions  of  degeneration  which  are  soon  followed 
by  atrophy  of  the  nmscles.  While  the  nerves  and  muscles  are  often  exces- 
sively irritable  at  first,  both  to  mechanical  and  electrical  stimuhvtion,  they 
soon  fail  to  respond  to  excitation  with  tho  induced  current  and  only 
respond  to  the  direct  current  by  slow  wave-like  contractions  in  which  the 
anodal  phase  is  the  greater. 

Muscles  in  which  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are  fully  established 
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recover  incompletely  or  not  at  all.    In  the  course  of  epidemics,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  observed. 

The  disappearance  of  the  deep  reflexes  and  especially  of  the  patellar 
reflex,  again,  is  the  rule;  but  in  the  event  of  paralyses  of  the  arms  alone, 
exf^erated  patellar  reflexes  have  been  observed  several  time?.    This  is 
readily  explained  in  view  of  the  coincident  affection  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  cord  which  may  lead  to  an  injury  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.     The  tendo 
AchiUis  reflex,  or  ankle  clonus,  often  proves  to  be  exa^^rated.    The  skin 
reflexes  may  be  intact  or  may  be 
wanting,  when  t  he  underlying  mus- 
cles are   affected.     The   Babinski 
phenomenon  may  be  positive. 

The  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
often  causes  marked  loss  of  size 
and  form  in  the  limbs.  The  natural 
modelling  is  lost  and  the  entire 
member  may  seem  to  consist  merely 
of  sldn  and  bone.  In  very  j-oung 
children  the  loss  of  muscle  mass  is 
sometimes  masked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  fatty  tissue. 

The  various  tjTXJS  of  paralysis 
may  present  many  combinations 
but,  in  actual  experience,  they  take 
certain  prevailing  forms.   Most  fre- 
quently only  one  leg  remains  par- 
alyzed ;  more  rarely  a  single  arm  or 
both  legs;  occasionally  paraplc^a 
of  the  arms,  crossed  hemiplegias, 
and  even  hcmiplegic  varieties  are 
seen.    It  is  characteristic  of  acute 
poliomyelitis    that    the    paralysis 
never  affects  all  the  muscles  of  the 
Flo.  i3.?.~PBraiyii>of  (heabdomintti  muKinkut    entire   limb    equally.     Individual 
EK*>i™«i»^""' '""    '"'"  '"""'**'"^'"""'"'f"''"    niuecle  groups  are  involved,  while 
others   remain   free.     Very  often 
muscles  which  are  associated  functionally,  even  when  supplied  by  entiiely 
distinct  nerves,  are  simultaneously  affected.    In  the  leg  the  peronci  are  most 
commonly  paralyzed.     The  participation  of  the  quadriceps  and  the  tibialis 
anticus  in  the  paralysis,  while  the  sartorius  remains  free,  is  a  frequent  pic- 
ture.   In  the  arm  the  deltoid  is  most  frequently  affected,  while  the  smaller 
muscles  of  the  hand  generally  escape.    The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  trunk 
very  often  suffer  at  the  outset,  but  they  usually  recover.    If  this  is  not  the 
case,  serious  scolioses  an<l  lordoses  ensue.     Paralyses  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  leave  localized  atrophied  areas  in  the  abdominal  wall  which 
result  in  hernia  upon  deep  respiration  or  muscular  strain  (Fig.  1331. 

Paralyses  of  the  bulbar  or  pontine  forms,  involving  the  cranial  nerves, 
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very  rarely  observed  amonK  sporadic  cases,  occur  quite  frequently  in  the 
course  of  epidemics.  The  facial  nerve  is  the  moat  frequently  affected,  while 
the  abducens,  the  hypt^loaaal,  and  the  oculomotor  are  seldom  attacked. 
If  the  nucleus  of  the  vagua  is  invaded,  dyspncea  results  and  in  most  cases 
causes  death. 

These  paralyses  show  the  most  rapid  improvement  during  the  first 
week,  although  gradual  improvement  may  take  place  during  the  ensuing 
half-year  and  even  later.  The  possibilities  of  improvement  should  be 
limited  perhaps  to  one  year  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  After  the 
disappearance  of  the  initial  symptoms,  the  general  condition  b  usually 
excellent.    A  certain  psychical  irritability  and  peevishness,  and  a  tendency 


to  pain  in  the  limbs  may  be  noticeable  for  a  time.  The  absence  of  sensory 
disturbances  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  and 
has  a  diagnostic  value. 

The  st^e  of  permanent  paralysis  is  further  distinguished  by  secondary 
results  in  the  way  of  contractures  and  deformities  which  cripple  the  unfor- 
tunate child  for  life.  If  all  or  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  are 
paralyzed,  contractures  are  not  formed,  but  the  limb  hangs  limply  from 
the  body  like  that  of  a  doll. 

If,  however,  only  individual  muscle  groups  are  affected,  a  more  usual 
result,  the  action  of  antagonistic  muscles  causes,  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
development  of  contractures,  which  by  the  shortening  of  tendons  and  the 
fibrous  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  acquire  a  fixed  abnormal 
position.  The  pressure  even  of  the  bed-clothes  and  of  the  body,  when  rest- 
ing upon  the  limb,  increase  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  such  deform- 
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ities.  These  contractures  arn  harmful,  in  themselves,  in  that  they  cause  an 
overstrain  and  thus  do  further  injury  to  partially  paralyised,  n-eakened, 
but  not  always  entirely  useless  muscles.  Serious  functional  disorder  is  also 
involved  in  the  formation  of  flail-joints,  which  are  especially  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  shoulder  and  hip. 

Disturbances  of  growth  are  not  uncommon.    There  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  shortening  of  an  affected  limb.    The  skin  of  the  paralyzed  extrem- 
ities often  appears  pale  or  cyanotic  and  markedly  colder  to  the  touch  than 
that  on  the  well  side.    The  severe   lordoses  and  acoUoses  which  may  result 
from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
Paralytic  contractures  of  the  leg  and  foot  are  very  common  and  very 
troublesome.     According  to  the  nature  of  the  paralysis,  talipes  planus, 
equinus,  or  cavus  results.    An  extreme  degree  of  contraction  may  make  the 
patient  walk  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.    Genu  incur\'atum  and  i-ecurvatum 
are  also  sequent  to  poliomj-elitic 
paralyses   and   are  not   infrcs 
quonf  ly  .seen. 

With  the  loss  of  the  quad- 
riceps alone,  or  in  combination 
with  severe  paralyses  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  the  child 
is  often  able  to  move  about  only 
on  all  fours  or  to  drag  himself 
along  by  his  hands. 

Forma  pursuing  a  peculiar 

course  have  been  brought  into 

recognition    by    the    brilliant 

studies  of  Wickman,  who  is  to 

be    credited    with    gathering 

Fio.  13E,— Acute  poliomyelitii.  hind  wsllier.  i         .1  ^l  ■  i-    ■      1 

together  the    vanous    cUnical 
varieties  under  the  name  of  Heine-Medin 's  disease, 

1.  j\lK»rtive  forms  are  appiiroutly  very  common  in  the  course  of  epi- 
demics and  douldless  escape  diagnosis  when  they  appear  sporadically. 
Tj-pical  initial  symptoms,  of  even  intense  degree,  appear,  mth  which  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  anginas,  or  meningeal  manifestations  may  be  asso- 
ciated. The  marked  depression,  the  pain  in  the  limbf,  and  the  fcvor  often 
give  the  impression  of  an  influenza.  A  correct  diagnosis  is  made  only  upon 
Hie  appearance  of  paralyses  in  other  memlx-rs  of  the  family  who  are  simi- 
larly affected.  In  cases  of  this  abortive  typo  recovery  is  nipii  I  and  complete, 
even  when  the  diminution  of  the  patellar  reflex  and  the  h%-potonicity  of 
various  muscle  groups  leave  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  acute  poliomyelitis. 
The  survivors  of  these  abortive  forms  ai-e,  moreover,  immune. 

2.  Cases  with  fatal  course.  Death  is  caused  far  less  fivquently  by  the 
severity  of  the  infection  than  by  the  localization  of  the  process  in  the  vital 
centres  in  the  medulla.  These  centres,  as  a  general  thing,  are  not  pri- 
marily affected.  The  disease  process  may  be  initially  developed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  situated  in  the  poos  and  the 
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mt«rbrain,  whence  it  causes  paralyses  of  the  ocular  and  facial  muscles. 
Descending,  it  reaches  the  region  of  the  vagus  and  the  respiratory 
centres.  Yet  more  frequently,  the  path  taken  in  these  fatal  cases  resembles 
that  of  the  ascending  spinal,  or  Landry's  paralysis.  The  disease  passes 
from  the  centres  governing  the  leg  muscles  to  those  of  the  trunk,  thence  to 
those  of  the  arms  and,  finally,  to  the  respiratory  centres,  in  rapid  succession. 
Thisf  orm  of  the  disease  usually  terminates  fatally  within  a  very  few  daj's  and 
rarely  lasts  as  long  as  two  weeks.  It  is  preferentially  occurrent  among  older 
children.  The  fever  is  not  especially  high  and  the  temperature  may  even 
reach  a  normal  point  during  the  closing  days.  A  fatal  outcome  is  not 
invariable.  The  disease  process  may  be  arrested  even  after  the  respiratory 
centres  are  affected. 

3.  Pontine  and  bulbar  forms  have  been  already  described.  Paralyses  of 
the  ocular  and  facial  muscles,  of  the  soft  palate,  and  of  the  tongue  occur 
not  only  as  initial  symptoms,  associated  with  widely  distributed  paralyses 
of  the  extremities,  but  in  occa.sionally  isolated  types,  and  produce  clinical 
pictures  which  simulate  superior  or  inferior  polioencephalitis.  When  such 
acute  peripheral  paralyses  as,  for  instance,  in  the  distribution  of  the  facial 
nerve,  appear  sporadically,  it  is  always  permissible  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picion of  acute  poliomyelitis. 

4.  Encephalitic  or  cerebral  forms,  leading  to  spastic  hemiplegia,  or  to 
cerebral  infantile  palsy  are  known,  but  are  of  quite  rare  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  epidemics  (see  Chapter  on  Encephalitis,  page  491),  Wickman  fur- 
ther describes  yet  more  rare  clinical  types  as  atactic  meningitis  and  poly- 
neuritic forms. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  difficult  in  the  initial  st^es,  but  may  often 
be  made  successfully  if  proper  weight  is  given  to  the  characteristic  sensi- 
tiveness to  touch,  to  the  pain  upon  motion,  accompanied  by  an  unclouded 
sensorium  which  distinguishes  it  from  epidemic  meningitis,  to  the  profuse 
perspiration,  and  to  the  leucopenia.  When  there  is  danger  of  its  confusion 
with  meningitis,  a  lumbar  puncture,  and  the  demonstration  of  disturbed 
electrical  reactions  in  the  various  muscle  groups  should  decide  the  question. 
At  the  onset,  some  ca.scs  arc  mistaken  for  muscular  or  articular  rheumatism, 
influenza,  sciatica,  polyneuritis  or  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  rapid 
development  of  poliomyelitic  paralyses,  reaching  their  maximum  spread 
within  a  few  da>-s,  the  flaccid,  atrophic  quality  of  these  paralyses,  the 
absence  of  sensory  disturbances,  and  of  interference  with  urinary  or  rectal 
control  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  are  characteristic  and  of 
distinct  diagnostic  value. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Multiple  neuritis  is  very  uncommon  in  young 
children.  It  goes  on  to  complete  paralysis  very  gradually  and  is  marked  by 
long  continued  fever.  Sensorj'  disturbances  persist  even  in  its  late  stages. 
The  implication  of  cranial  nerves  and  the  fact  of  pain  upon  pressure  over 
the  nerves  and  muscles  involved  can  hardly  be  utilized  in  this  differentiation. 
Ataxia  is  rather  indicative  of  polyneuritis,  but  it  may  also  occur  in  polio- 
mj-elitis.  When  the  muscles  affected  are  strictly  limited  to  the  peripheral 
innervation,  the  condition  is  very  probably  polyneuritis.    Bilateral  eym- 
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metrical  symptoms,  associated  with  the  early  appearance  of  edema,  are 
similarly  indicative  of  neuritis.  The  polyneuritic  form  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis is  apt  to  be  recognized  only  in  epidemic  invasions. 

Post -diphtheritic  paralyses  also  develop  gradually.  Furthermore,  in 
this  condition  sensory  and  ataxic  disturbances  affect  the  soft  palate  in  partic- 
ular, which  poliomyelitis,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  exceptionally  involved. 

Cerebral  paralysis  of  children  may  now  and  then  occasion  difficulty  in  its 
differentiation  from  the  more  circumscribed  processes.  The  contractures  of 
poliomyelitis,  for  instance,  may  simulate  spasms.  The  reactions  of  degen- 
eration, as  well  as  the  diminution  or  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes,  are  indicative 
of  infantile  paralysis.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  exaggeratton 
of  the  patellar  reflex  and  of  the  ankle  clonus  may  occur  in  poliomyelitis, 
and  especially,  in  those  forms  in  which  the  arms  are  paralyzed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  cerebral  paralysis  when  athetosis,  chorea,  idiocy,  or  epi- 
lepsy develop. 

Birth  paraljrscs  of  one  or  both  arms,  when  they  are  first  observed  io 
childhood,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  poliomyelitic  paralyses  saving  by 
aid  of  the  history.  Inward  rotation  of  the  arm,  as  a  result  of  paralysis  of 
the  infraspinatus,  is  common  in  birth  palsies.  Myatonia  congenita  may  be 
recognized  by  the  widespread,  symmetrical  flaccidity  of  the  musculature 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  reactions  of  degeneration. 

Progressive  muscular  dystrophy  b  a  disease  the  differentiation  of  which, 
in  difficult  cases,  can  only  be  made  from  the  history  and  by  careful  observEt- 
tion  of  its  course.  The  dystrophies  arc  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  are 
gradually  progressive.  Paralysis  of  the  legs  in  spina  bifida  occulta  is  often 
combined  with  paralyses  of  the  sphincters  and  with  usually  symmetrical 
sensory  disturbances. 

Pscudoparalyses,  due  to  delayed  growth  in  rickitic  patients,  or  in  con- 
genital lues,  may  bo  mistaken  for  the  paralyses  of  poliomyelitis.  Careful 
observation,  however,  shows  their  pscudonymic  quality.  They  do  not 
involve  changes  in  electrical  reactions. 

D — iy^{f  douloureuae,  so-called,  produced  by  jerking  the  arm  in  small 
is  also  recognized  as  a  pseudoparalysis  and   recovers  promptly 

oper  treatment  is  applied. 

<>rical  monoplegias,  uncommon  in  childhood,  may  occur  with  di»- 

■ophy,  but  give  normal  electrical  reactions. 

Ij'sis  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  due  to  poliomyelitis,  have  been 

ily  mistaken  for  true  abdomitial  hernia.     The  demonstratioo  of 

nt  rtfults  of  infantile  paralysis  and  the  location  of  the  protruding 

lould  protect  one  from  this  error. 

nosis. — The  older  the  patient,  the  greater  the  danger  of  a  fatal 

tion.    No  prognostic  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  height  of 

r.    In  epidemics  the  mortality  from  the  disease  varies  between  ten 

nty  per  cent. 

plete  recovery  is  not  very  common.    The  severity  of  the  epidemic 
considered  in  anawTring  all  questions  of  prognosis.    Even  widely 

Led  parah'Hcs  may  dLsuppear,  but  the  resultant  functional  disturb- 
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anoes  an  usually  loss  severe  if  only  a  small  area  has  been  involved  in  the 
paralysis  at  the  outset.  The  electrical  reactions  will  assist  the  prognosis  of 
individual  muscle  groups,  since  those  that  remain  responsive  to  the  induced 
current  and  do  not  give  degenerative  reactions  will  undoubtedly  recover, 
while  those  with  complete  reactions  of  degeneration  permit  but  a  poor 
outlook  for  their  full  restoration.  The  reappearance  of  spontaneous  volun- 
tary movements  in  paralytic  areas  is  particularly  important.  Th6  return 
d  function  often  precedes  the  reestablishment  of  normal  electrical  reactions 
by  a  long  period.  Of  the  permanent  paralyses,  thosa  seriously  aifecting  the 
trunk  muscles,  as  well  as  paraplegias  of  the  legs,  particularly  when  they 
involve  the  quadriceps  and  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  compel  a  very  grave 
prognosis.  If  but  one  leg  is  paralyzed,  it  is  usually  possible,  by  the  pursuit 
of  modern  orthopedic  methods,  to  enable  the  patient  to  walk. 

Treatment. — During  the  first  few  days,  absolute  rest  and  quiet  are 
essential.  Very  few  but  very  fortunate  experiences  have  been  reported 
with  the  plaster  of  Paris  bed  designed  for  the  entire  body  by  the  orthopedists. 
A  bland  diet,  the  absolute  avoidance  of  alcoholic  and  even  miaor  stimulants, 
and  the  effective  care  of  the  bowels  are  demanded.  Frequently  acetyl- 
e^cylic  acid  or  sodium  salicylate  are  given,  and  by  rectum  if  necessary, 
during  the  initial  stage.  Hexamethylenamine  may  be  tried.  If  graver  symp- 
toms appear,  and  particularly  the  indications  of  ascending  paralysis,  blood- 
lettii^  over  the  spine,  at  the  supposed  level  of  the  lesion,  or  a  therapeutic 
lumbar  puncture,  should  be  employed. 

Even  in  mild  cases  rest  in  bed  must  be  strictly  enforced  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  After  the  initial  stage,  physical  treatment  of  the  muscles  should  be 
undertaken  and  should  be  continued  uninterruptedly  so  long  as  there  is  any 
remaining  hope  of  thereby  improving  function.  This  treatment,  consisting 
of  massage  and  electricity,  should  be  continued  for  months.  It  makes 
great  demands  upon  the  endurance  of  physician  and  patient  alike,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  improvement  and  often  recovery  of  the  muscles  are 
achieved  much  more  rapidly  and  completely  under  such  treatment  than 
is  had  if  the  paralyzed  limbs  are  let  alone. 

Properly  directed  massage  takes  the  most  important  place  among  phy- 
sical methods  of  treatment.  It  should  be  employed  once  or  twice  a  day  for 
short  sessions  and  in  widely  distributed  paralyses  and  in  bed-ridden  cases 
it  should  e.Ytend  to  the  exercise  of  the  normal  but  inactive  musculature  also. 
The  development  of  permanent  contractiu«s  must  be  counteracted  by 
active  and  passive  movements.  In  fact,  this  tendency  should  be  pre- 
guarded  by  the  position  which  the  child  occupies  in  the  bed.  He  should  not 
be  permitted  to  lie  with  the  legs  drawn  up  or  curled  up  in  a  ball.  In  paral- 
yses of  the  legs  the  feet  must  be  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the  bed- 
clothes by  suitable  wire  frames.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  apply  proper  splints  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  order  to 
prevent  contractures  and  overextension  of  the  weakened  muscles. 

With  the  massf^,  warm  baths  SS^-SS"  C.  {95''-100°  F.)  have  been  use- 
fully combined.  The  addition  to  the  bath  of  aromatics  or  of  salt  may 
be  made. 
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The  curative  value  of  electricity  is  not  so  well  established.  The  stpcnfrth 
and  quality  of  the  currents  employed  must  be  bo  regulated,  with  referenee 
to  each  stage  of  the  paralysis,  as  to  barely  excite  contractions.  Usually, 
therefore,  the  anode  is  passed  slowly  over  the  affected  muscle,  while  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  carefully  graded.  The  induced  current  is  uf>eful 
only  in  slightly  impaired  or  convalescing  muscles.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  injurious  effects  of  the  electricity.  In  very  young  children  an 
indirect  injur>-  may  be  verj-  easily  done  by  the  undue  moistening  ami  cooling 
of  large  areas  of  the  body-surface  in  the  application  of  iv-et  electrodes. 

Electric  treatment  should  be  given  dailj-,  at  first,  in  five  or  ten  minut« 
sittings;  and  later  cverj-  other  day.  After  a  perioti  of  treatment  covering 
four  to  eight  weeks,  it  is  well  to  discontinue  it  for  a  week  or  two.  Medici- 
nally, Blr>-chnia  or  the  iodiiles  may  be  added. 

.\  little  later  it  becomes  very  important,  particularly  in  extensive  paral- 
j-scs,  to  improve  the  general  condition,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a  nutritive 
dietary  and  by  the  opportunity  of  country  or  mountain  air. 

If  the  paralyzed  limb  but  partially  recovers,  the  normal  muscles  musb 
bo  safeguarded  from  the  evib  of  inactivity  by  exercise  and  resisle*! 
movements. 

Permanent  deformities  very  often  show  wonderful  improvement  under 
orthopedic  treatment.  Even  children  who  are  reduced  to  moving  about  on 
all  fours,  may  be  enabled  to  stand  by  protracted  corrective  measures. 
Operative  interference  is  indicated  only  when  spontaneous  repair  has 
eea.<tcd  which,  in  general,  wiU  be  from  nine  months  to  a  year  from  the  onset 
of  the  disease.    iS^jmature  operative  attempts  are  apt  to  fail. 

The  proper  selection  of  available  measures  for  relief  must  be  made,  in 
each  individual  case,  in  the  light  of  a  careful  study  of  the  functions  which 
have  been  loet,  of  those  which  are  absolutely  requisite,  and  of  those,  again, 
which  may  most  readily  be  dispensed  with — an  exercise  of  art,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  dcman<ls  complete  knowledge  and  control  of 
the  technie. 

Ambulator}'  splints  arc  never  curative,  but  of  merely  palliative  effect. 
For  the  purpose  of  fixing  flail-joints,  of  regulating  the  movements  of  par- 
tially paralyzed  muscles,  and  of  correcting  abnormal  joint  positions,  they 
may  be  indispensable.  In  arthrodesis  of  the  shoulder,  knee,  or  ankle  joint, 
when  all  or  a  majority  of  the  mu.tcles  controlling  the  joint  have  been  do- 
stroj-ed,  artificial  ankylosis  may  Iw  necessary.  Thus,  for  instance,  s 
paralyzed  arm  which  hangs  helpless,  but  in  which  the  musculature  of  the 
forearm  and  han<l  arc  prescr\'e(l,  may  regain  a  large  measure  of  its  norma! 
u-icfulnes.-*  if  it  is  ankyloscd  in  its  proi>or  position  at  the  shoulder, 

A  third  procoilure  in  the  methotl  of  tendon  tnnsplantation  after 
Nicc()Iiul<ini.  Hcalth>-  muscles,  or  portions  of  them  are  ust'.il  for  the  n'pro- 
ductiim  of  lost  function  by  uniting  them  with  the  peripheral  tendnna  of 
paralyzed  niusiles  or  by  tran-sferring  their  muscular  power  through  artificial 
silk  tendons  (Unge),  to  the  requireci  point  of  insi'rtion  on  the  Ixtne.  Thew! 
admirable  met  hods  have  Ix'en  greatly  elaborate<l  and  ha^^^  proved  extremely 
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tlseful  in  many  cases.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  ortliopedic  text>books  and,  particularly,  to  the  exhaustive  monographs 
of  Vulpius. 

XII.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD 
1.  Myelitis 

The  most  important  member  of  this  group,  acute  poliomyelitis,  has 
been  discussed  under  the  svTionjTH  of  Hcinc-Medin 's  disease  or  acute 
infantile  paralj-sis.  All  other  forms  of  mjeHtis,  and  transverse  myelitis  in 
particular,  arc  comparatively  rare  in  childhood.  As  in  adult  life,  they 
exhibit  symptoms  of  pain,  sensory  disturbance  and  paraplegia,  the  func- 
tions of  bladder  and  rectum  being  involved.  It  should  bo  remembered, 
always,  that  these  conditions  may  develop  in  children  as  a  result  of  syphihs 
and  that,  in  that  event,  they  have  a  relatively  good  prognosis.  Compres- 
sion myelitis,  a  paralj-sis  of  the  cord  due  to  pressure  and  usually  dependent 
upon  tuberculous  disease  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  more  common.  In 
mild  cases  it  may  cause  pain  in  the  trunk  and  back,  weakness  of  the  legs, 
and  ex£«gcrated  patellar  reflexes.  In  more  severe  cases  the  legs  and  the 
sphincters  are  paralyzed,  the  sensory  functions  arc  impaired,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  decubitus.  Where  a  convexity  of  the  spine  indicates  spondy- 
litis the  disease  is  readily  roeognized.  The  nervous  symptoms  and  particu- 
larly the  pain  may  be  the  only  early  indications  of  the  disease,  and,  then,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  vertebral  column,  with  the  aid  of  the  Roentgen 
ray  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  back  and  the 
local  tenderness  upon  pressure,  etc.,  is  essential.    The  treatment  b  surgical. 

Landry's  paralysis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  is  an  acute  ascending  poliomyelitis. 

2.  Tabes  Dohsalis 

Tabes  dorsalis,  the  t>-pical  gray  degeneration  of  the  posterior  roots,  not 
infrequently  has  its  beginning  in  the  later  years  of  childhood  and  is,  in  all 
probability,  invariably  due  to  hereditary  s>-phili3.  Its  onset  and  course  are 
insidious,  resembling  in  a  general  way  its  progress  in  the  adult.  The  ataxia 
and  the  consequent  disturbances  of  locomotion  are  less  prominent  and  the 
patellar  reflexes  are  not  always  lost  in  childhood.  A  cardinal  symptom  is 
the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  react  to  light  and,  associated  with  thi^,  lancinatit^ 
pains,  headache,  optic  atrophy,  and  urinary  incontinence  are  observed. 
Headache  and  enuresis  are  especially  early  symptoms.  Gastric  crises  and 
arthropathies  sometimes  occur.  One  sex  is  affected  as  frequently  as  the  other. 

The  development  of  progressive  paralj-sis  is  comparatively  rare.  The 
di.<iea8e  usually  terminates  fatally  after  puberty  is  established.  Merouria! 
treatment  is  of  no  avail.  If  the  optic  atrophy  appears  early,  as  it  commonly 
does,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

3,  Tumors  of  the  Cord 
Tubercles  and  pliomata  of  the  cord  are  found  in  children.     Sarco- 
mata of  the  spinal  meninges  are  more  important,  because  they  are  often 
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amenable  to  surfcical  treatment.  Their  symptoms  are  frequently  ush- 
ered in  by  pain  and  even  by  unilateral  paralyses  of  the  Brown-Sequard 
type.  In  the  differential  diagnosis,  spondylitis  and  syphilis  of  the  oord 
should  always  be  considered. 

XIII.  ENDOGENOUS  OR  HEREDITO-FAMILUL  DISEASES  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  AND  MUSCULAR  SYSTEMS 

The  hcrcdito-familial  or  heredito-degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous 
^rstem,  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  tenns,  give  a  characteristic  history. 
They  usually  affect  several  members  of  a  single  generation;  they  may  bo 
transmitted  through  successive  generations;  they  may  arise  without 
apparently  external  cause;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  progress  without  inter- 
ruption. The  identical  type  of  disease  is  usually  repeated  in  the  given 
family  and  even  its  peoullarities  and  the  age  at  which  its  first  manifesta- 
tions appear  in  the  members  of  a  given  generation  are  practically  the  same. 
External  injuries  or  infectious  diseases  may  occasionally  cause  a  premature 
development.  In  each  succeeding  generation  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  apt 
to  occur  at  an  earlier  age.  Not  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  necessarily 
affected  by  the  disease,  but  even  the  heslthy  may  transmit  the  idiosyncrasy 
to  their  progeny.  In  all  this  group  of  diseases,  sporadic  or  so-called  erratic 
cases  occasionally  appear  outside  of  the  distinctly  familial  line.  This  poasi- 
bihty  is  always  to  be  considered  if  a  cUuical  picture  presents  features  which 
isolate  it  from  the  symptom-complexes  of  non-^iereditary  disease. 

The  basic  etiolqo'  of  these  diseases  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  Poasibly 
alcoholism,  conception  during  intoxication,  great  differences  in  the  age  of 
the  parents,  their  consanguinity,  or  their  advanced  a)$e  may  play,  each  of 
them,  a  causal  part,  WTien  the  disease  has  once  made  its  appearance  in  a 
family  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  germ-injury  results  which  is  tran»- 
mitted  to  the  offspring,  who  are  bom  with  a  nervous  system  in  which  some 
of  the  tracts  or  nuclei  are  deficient  or  deteriorate  after  a  certain  length  of 
time;  they  succumb,  in  fact,  to  a  premature  senility  (Jcndrassik)  used  up  by 
function^  demands  upon  them  and  lacking  the  capacity  for  the  normal 
repair  or  regeneration  which  occurs  in  healthy  organisms. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — In  the  pathologic  anatomy  of  these  diseases  no 
inflammatory  processes  are  discoverable.  On  the  contrary,  aplasia,  atrophy, 
degeneration,  affecting  certain  nerve  paths  and  neuron  systems  eleclively, 
are  the  characteristic  features. 

The  clinical  picture  in  these  cases  presents  an  almost  indescribable 
variation.  Briefly,  in  the  following  paragraphs,  a  few  only  of  the  principal 
types  are  preHontcd.  So  many  variations  of  these  are  possible  that  the 
exceptions,  it  may  almost  be  said,  are  more  common  than  the  rule. 

Prognosis. — In  the  individual  cn-tc,  the  prognosis  is  often  too  well 
known  from  the  family  history.  Amwt  or  improvement  Is  extremely  rare. 
No  pre<]iction  may  l>c  safely  mailc  that  any  one  member  of  a  family  will 
!«  pport'd  by  the  affliction.  Not  until  the  critical  age,  at  which  other 
iiicmtxTs  of  the  familv  have  succumbed,  has  been  passed,  may  aay  hope 
be  entertained. 
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Profdiylazis. — As  a  matter  of  prevention,  the  question  of  weaning  an 
infant  from  a  mother  who  cornea  of  an  affected  family  and  Bubstituting  a 
healthy  wet-nurse  may  be  considered.  Any  measures  which  tend  to  spare 
the  nervous  system  from  strain  and  to  avoid  all  excessive  muscular  exertion 
may  be  considered  prophylactic  and  are  probably  more  useful,  when  the 
disease  is  fully  developed,  than  the  forced  demands  of  gymnastic  exercise 
swimming,  sports,  etc. 

Treatment — ^The  treatment  of  these  disorders  fills  an  unsatisfactory 
chapter  in  medicine.  Recourse  can  only  be  had  to  symptomatic  measures 
and  to  the  attempt  at  the  psychic  influence  of  both  parents  and  children. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  school  attendance  and  intercourse  with  other  children 
are  to  be  recommended.  For  the  rest,  intelligent  resort  may  be  had  to  such 
physical  methods  of  treatment  as  massage,  hydrotherapy,  baths,  electri- 
city, etc. 

1.  Amacrotic  FABiaiAL  ImocT  (Tat-Sachs'  Idioct) 

This  interesting  condition  affects  exclusively  children  of  Jewish  descent. 
The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  observed  in  the  second  year.  The  child, 
hitherto  healthy,  cheerful,  and  well-developed,  becomes  quiet  and  sleepy 
while  the  attentive  parent  notices  the  beginning  of  an  impairment  of  vision. 
The  patient  no  longer  follows  bright  objects  with  the  eyes.  An  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  of  the  fundus  reveals  the  pathognomonic  feature  of 
the  disease,  a  grayish-white  discoloration  in  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea, 
larger  than  the  papilla,  and  at  its  centre,  in  place  of  the  fovea  centralis,  a 
cherry-red  or  rust-colored  spot.  The  optic  nerve  shows  more  or  less  atrophy 
and  becomes  increasingly  atrophic  with  the  couree  of  the  disease.  Nystag- 
mus, inequahty  of  the  pupib  and  strabismus  may  also  appear 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  loss  of  sight,  to  which  deafness  is  usually 
added,  a  rapid  deterioration  of  all  the  mental  functions,  approaching  com- 
plete idiocy,  makes  its  appearance.  Simultaneously,  a  prc^ressivo  muscular 
weakness  develops.  The  head  is  bowed  flaccidly  upon  the  breast,  the  limbs 
become  more  and  more  powerless,  until  they  present  the  picture  of  complete 
bilateral  paralysis.  Usually  they  are  atonic,  but  occasionally  become 
spastic.    The  child  dies  by  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  of  life. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — No  marked  anomalies  are  demonstrable  macro- 
scopically,  but  the  microscopic  findings  arc  typical  of  the  disease  (Schaffer, 
Vogt).  liie  entire  central  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  system  shows  degen- 
erative changes.  The  ganglion  cells  are  distended  and  present  characteristic 
structural  alterations,  revealed  by  staining  methods,  into  which  we  cannot 
enter  here.    The  cells  of  the  nuclear  layer  of  the  retina  show  similar  changes. 

Diagnosis. — The  findings  in  the  macula  lutea  are  pathognomonic,  but 
have  been  absent  in  several  cases. 

JtrvENiLE  Amaurotic  Familial  Idioct 
At  a  later  age,  a  familial  form  of  the  disease  appears  which  presents  so 
many  analogies  to  the  infantile  type  that,  with  Vogt,  we  may  look  upon  it  as 
a  juvenile  phase  of  the  same  malady.    This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
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microscopic  patholotncal  findings  in  the  central  nervous  system,  which 
consist  in  a  difTusc  degenerative  process  in  the  ganglion  cells  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  Tay-Sachs'  type.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  postponed  until  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  j-car;  it  is 
of  longer  duration;  but  it  similarly  results  in  blindness,  diplcgic  pHnil>-si», 
progressive  mental  decline,  and  death.  The  main  clinical  difference  is  in 
the  abscencc  of  tj-pical  findings  in  the  macula  lutca  and  the  development  of 
a  simple  optic  atrophy,  even  with  a  normal  papilla.  The  blindness  in  t  hesc 
cases  is  probably  entirely  central,  a  fact  which  may  obtain  in  the  infantile 
Tay-Sachs '  form.  The  Hebrew  race  furnishes  a  majority  of  tliesc  later  casi-^ 
but  not  to  so  exclusive  a  degree  as  in  the  infantile  tj-pe. 

2.  Familial  Cerebral  Diplegias  and  Forms  of  Cerkbrospinal  Dise.*se 
The  familial  cerebral  diplegias  present  clinical  pictures  which  may 
resemble  very  closely  simple  cerebral  diplegia,  or  Little's  di-^eiLse.  The  usual 
symptom-complex  of  spasticity,  with  ultimate  involvement  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  with  mental  disturbance,  generally  presents  itself.  To  this 
relatively  simple  picture,  however,  is  added  a  most  variable  combination 
of  symptoms,  absent  or  at  least  uncommon  in  the  true  cerebral  diplegias. 
These  include  tremor,  ataxia,  optic  atrophy,  bulbar  disturbances,  brady- 
lalia, idiotic  laughter,  loss  of  sphincteric  control,  and  muscular  atrophy  or 
pseudohj-pertrophy.  It  is  by  this  combination  of  symptoms,  by  its 
(gradual  and  late  onset,  now  in  earty  childhood  and  again  in  established 
puberty,  and  by  its  slow  but  surely  aggravated  progress,  that  the  disease 
should  be  disi  inguished,  even  in  isolated  cases,  from  the  congenital  or  post- 
natal, exogenous,  cerebral  diplegias  of  infancy.  Its  familial  occurrence 
alone  is  not  sufficient  argument  for  a  diagnosis,  since  true  Little's  disease, 
caused  by  birth  traumata,  has  Ix-en  rejieatedly  recorded  of  Bucccssi\-c 
memlxTS  of  a  family. 

The  hif  tory  of  familial  <liplegia  in  a  given  family,  despite  of  numerous 
individual  variations,  shows  that  the  disea.se  remains  tnie  to  type  and  pre- 
wnts  fairly  similar  pictures  in  each  group.  It  extends  commonly  over  j-eare 
and  even  decades  of  time. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  Myostatic  System 

1.  Pseudosclerosis  and   progressive  lenticular  degeneration   (Wilson's 

disease).    The  onset  of  this  group  of  extremely  interesting  diseases  usuully 

dates  back  to  liite  chihllnKKl.     The  group  includes  isolated  or  familial  a^lV1^ 

«f  ,i;cn..*:4.s  (ii](.  fo  0.  pathfilogic  condition  of  the  extra-pjTamidal  tracts  ami, 

l'ils<in  '.s  (lisi';i.sc.  of  the  lenticular  nucleus.    This  consists  of  proHfer- 

the  glia  with  .itrophy  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  and  later,  ewn 

■(immtiim.     C'oincidcntly  there  is  found  a  cirrhosis-like  he|>ati>- 

ivliioh,  however,  is  without  s^inptoms  during  life.    The  sjTupIonis 

I  jK'culiar  nijiyk-liki!  rigiility  and  hypertony  of  the  facial  inuscW  and 

ies.    Habinski  's  phenomenon  is  nepitive  and  the  deep  n-flexes  not 

ited.    There  is  d\>phiigia,  dwirt hria,  marked  slowness  of  motion 

paialvM's,  however,  but  moderate  or  severe  tremor  and  distinct 
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psychic  changes.  Eye  Bymptoms  such  as  nystr^mus  and  optic  atrophy  aro 
absent,  as  are  also  evidences  of  cerebellar  symptoms  and  disturbances. 
In  acute  cases,  death  may  occiu  after  a  few  months  but  the  more  chronic 
continue  for  several  >-ears. 

2.  Progressive  torsion  spasm,  torsion  neiuxjsis  or  progressive  lordotic 
dysbasia,  is  the  term  applied  to  a  disease-picture-  but  recently  described. 
The  condition  probably  depends  upon  some  organic  lesion  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Apparently  it  occurs  chiefly  among  children  of  the  Jenish 
race  and  after  the  period  of  infanoyj  It  develops  insidiouely  and  progres- 
sively, is  marl^ed  by  pulling  and  twitching  spasms,  especially  noticeable  in 
walking.  This  gives  the  patient  a  fantastic  clown-like  appearance.  The 
proximal  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  trunk  are  chiefly  involved.  The 
face  is  not  affected  and  the  intelligence  not  impaired.  In  the  matter  of 
differential  diagnosis  bilateral  athetosis  must  be  considered.  Treatment,  ao 
far,  has  proved  fruitless. 

4.  Hereditary  Ataxia  (Friedreich's  Ataxia) 

The  classical  type  of  this  spinal  disease  is  characterized  by  static  and 
locomotor  ataxia,  the  absence  of  the  patellar  reflexes,  the  development  of 
nystagmus,  and  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  form  of  club-foot  with  retraction 
of  the  great  toe.  To  these  usual  symptoms,  curvature  of  the  spine  {kypho- 
scoliosis), and  mental  disturbances  are  often  added.  The  disease  commonly 
begins  between  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  year;  it  is  gradually  progressive 
and  lasts  for  several  decades 

Another  type  of  hereditary  disease  is  presented  in  the  keredUo-alaxie 
Cfrtitelleuae  of  Marie.  In  this  form,  the  disturbance  of  coordination  has 
the  characters  of  cerebellar  ataxia.  The  gait  is  staggering,  rather  than 
stamping  or  drawing,  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  share  in  the  disturbance 
of  balance.  The  palellar  reflexes  are  present  and  even  exaggerated.  The 
limbs  may  be  slightly  spastic.  Nj-stagmus  is  rare;  but  other  disturbances 
of  the  ocular  muscles,  producing  strabismus  and  ptosis,  are  conmion.  Optic 
atrophy  is  ob-served.  Club-foot  does  not  occur.  The  disease  is  of  lato 
development  and  often  after  puberty  is  established. 

Between  these  two  deflnite  t  j-pes  there  are  all  sorts  of  transitional  forms, 
so  that  no  strict  lines  of  separation  are  possible.  Symptoms  of  other 
heredito-dcgenerative  nervous  disorders,  including  auditory  impairment, 
idiotic  mirth,  and  muscular  atrophy  may  be  associated,  in  individual  cases, 
with  either  tj-pe. 

Static  ataxia  not  infrequently  manifests  itself  in  constant  motor  rest- 
lessness, or  in  uninterrupted  balancing  and  oscillatory  movements  of  the 
head  and  liniljs  which  resemble  tremor,  chorea  or  athetosis.  These  invol- 
untary motions  may  become  very  annoying  to  the  patient  in  walking.  The 
speech  is  usually  slow,  ecannii^  and  indistinct.  The  pupillary  reaction,  as 
a  rule,  is  normal, 

,  The  pathologic  substratum  of  the  disease  is  an  aplasia  or  degeneration 
of  varying  distribution  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  or  in  the  cere- 
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bcllum.  An  atrophy  of  the  lateral  cerebellar  tracts,  the  columns  of  Clark, 
and  Gower's  tract  may  ultimately  ensue. 

Diagnosis. — At  its  onact,  and  especially  in  those  solitary  casee  which  are 
common  in  this  disease,  its  differentiation  from  cerebellar  tumor,  brain 
syphilis,  and  even  infantile  tabes  dorsalis  may  need  coasideration.  Normal 
pupillary  reactions  with  distinctly  atactic  symptoms  contraindicatc  tabcn. 

Treatment. — Exercises  (Frenkel),  recommended  for  tabca  are  said  to 
give  good  results  also  in  this  condition.  Considering  the  long  duration  of 
the  disease  the  method  is  not  without  good  purpose. 

5.  MuscLLAR  Atrophies 
Early  InfantUe  Progressire  Spinal  Muscular  Atrophy  (Wertling- 
Hoffmann). — This  disea8e  begins  in  the  firstyearof  life  and  first  shows  Itself 
in  weakness  of  the  legs.  In  succession,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  arms  are  involved,  until  finally  the  entire  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  f  aci:il  muscles,  is  paralyzed.  The  extension  of  the  paralysis, 
after  some  years,  to  ttie  respiratory  muscles  ushers  in  the  end.  The  para- 
lyzed muscles  may  exhibit  fibriUary  twitehing.  Excessive  development 
of  the  adipose  layer  may  hide  the  extent  of  the  atrophy.  The  de^p  re- 
flexefl  gradually  disappear;  the  electric  excitability  is  reduced  and,  later, 
the  reactions  of  degeneration  appear.  Speech,  general  scnfation,  and  the 
control  of  the  sphincters  remain  intact. 
-  The  disease  is  due  to  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  and 
the  ixinsequent  deRcneration  of  the  motor  roots  and  of  the  muscles  they 
innervate. 

Diagnosis. — The  distinction  of  this  disease  from  congenital  mj-atonia 
may  be  difficult.  Its  progressive  course,  the  presence  of  fibrillary  twitching, 
and  the  development  of  the  reactions  of  degeneration  are  significant  of 
muscular  atrophy.  The  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  acute  polio- 
myelitis, occurring  in  early  infancy,  by  its  insidious  approach,  its  progres- 
sive quality  and  its  familial  history. 

ProgressiTe  Neurotic  Muscular  Atrophy,  Peroneal  Type  (Hoffmann.) — 

la   this   disease,   appearing   commonly  in   later  childhood,  the  peroneal 

muscles  and  other  muscular  groups  of  the  legs  are  first  affected  and  show  a 

symmetrical  atrophy.    The  g:iit  suffers  peculiarly,  the  entire  limb  is  lifted 

high.     The  toe  drops  and  is  the  first  part  of  the  foot  to  touch  the  ground. 

so-called  steppage  gait.  Sensory  and  vasomotor  disturbances  are 

iiate<l  with  these  motor  phenomena.     The  electrical  reactions 

iuced  or  altere<l  even  in  apparently  normal  muscles.    The  deep 

idually  di.-uippear  and  fibrillary  twitching  in  the  atrophic  arras 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  han<l  may  l>ecome  aflfeett*d 

the  same  manner  iif  those  of  the  leg,  lending  to  the  defonnitv  of 

Is." 

irse  of  the  disea.-a?,  broken  by  pau-iwis  and  remissions,  may  extend 
il)er  of  years.  Us  I'tructund  ba*-is  Ls  a  degeneration  of  the  per- 
n-ssiippljing  the  affect)^  ureas,  although  clianges  are  also  found 
ul  conl,  particularly  in  the  column  of  Goll.    Cases  have  been 
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recorded  in  which  the  nerves  were  palpable  as  thick  strands,  incident  to  an 
hypertrophy  of  their  connective  tissue  (Dejerine-Sottas.)  Since  the  dis- 
ease is  very  chronic,  orthopedic  methods,  by  way  of  tendon  transplanta- 
tion, etc.,  may  sometimes  prove  beneficial. 

Progressive  HuBcular  Dystrophy. — This  is  a  purely  muscular  disease. 
In  many  individual  cases  a  niunber  nf  muscle   groups   atrophy  and 
degenerate  in  rather  characteristic  grouping  and  succession.    The  atrophy 
may  be  preceded  by  a  eeeming  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles.    But  these 
excessivdy  large  muscles  arc  weak  and  flabby.    Their  apparent  increase  in 
Mze  is  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  the  fatty  and  connective  ti.ssue  ele- 
ments, a  pseudohj-pcrtrophy,  or  lipomatous  pseudohypertrophy.    Electri- 
cal examination  shows  no  reaction  of  degeneration;  as  a   rule  fibrillary 
twitching  is  also  absent,  the  reflexes  are,  at  most,  reduced.    Disturbances 
of  sensation  and  loss  of  sphincteric 
control  do  not  occur.    Deformities 
of  the  feet  develop  occasionally.  The 
weakness  of  the  gluteal  lumbar  and 
dorsal  muscles,  frequently  involved, 
gives  a  characteristic  clinical  picture, 
the  features  of  which  are  a  peculiar 
waddling  gait,  a  more  or  less  high- 
grade  lordosis,  and  a  peculiar  difli- 
culty  in  stooping  or  rising  from  a 
recumbent  position.  In  fact,  children 
accomplish  these    movements  only 
by   the   aid    of  their  hands  with 
which   they  climb  up,   as  it  were, 
on  themselves.  ,,f„^°„.yl^:7w",.?."*p«udT;^'t;4;":/'& 

The  major  number  of  cases  of     nuaci™  o*  ih«  ut«  «nd  cIvm.  Difficulty  in 

J  ■_       L       ■       ■  L-1  1  "■'"«  '<>  »n  MPfisht  pmition  on  «ccounI  of  Ibe 

muRCular  dystrophy  begin  in  cniiti-     »ukn«s  ui  the  muicia  of  hk  b>ck. 

hood  and  not  infrequently  as  early 

as  the  first  year.   The  disease  continues  over  many  years  and  death  is  often 

due  to  tuberculosis.    A  more  minute  description  of  the  various  types  of 

this  malady  is  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  medicine  or  neurology  and, 

therefore,  may  be  omitted  here. 

The  demonstration  of  hypertrophy,  the  absence  of  fibrillary  twitching, 
of  the  reactions  of  degeneration  and  of  sensory  disturbances,  are  important 
in  the  diagnosis,  as  is  also  the  freedom  from  disease  of  the  hand  and  the  fore- 
arm and  the  normality  of  the  patellar  reflex.  With  these  means  of  identi- 
fication, its  distinction  from  acute  poliomyelitis,  neurotic  muscular  atrophy, 
and  myatonia  should  be  a  ready  one.  The  possibility  of  its  confusion  with 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  and  coxa  vara,  which  may  induce  similai' 
perversions  of  gait,  should  be  noted.  In  this  event  the  Roentgen  picture  is 
of  value.  The  muscular  hypertrophy  of  Thomson 's  disease  may  be  definitely 
distinguished  by  careful  observation  of  the  functional  disorder  of  the 
muscles  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  myotonic  reaction.  Combinations  of  the 
es,  however,  have  been  described. 
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6.  Uncommon  Forms 
Besides  the  forms  of  disease  briefly  described,  there  are  other  hereditaiy 
fstmilial  conditions  which  occasioimlly  occur  in  children.  Hereditary 
gpastic  spinal  paralysis,  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  prc^ressive  bulbsf 
paralysis,  progressive  ophthalmoplegia,  Huntington's  chorea  or  chronic 
progressive  chorea,  essential  hereditary  tremor,  familial  paralysis  agitans, 
hereditary  optic  atrophy,  general  neurofibromatosia  or  von  Reckling- 
hausen's disease,  progressive  degeneration  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  among 
others,  may  be  mentioned.  Congenital  myotonia  or  Thomsen  's  disease  may 
also  appear  during  childhood  or  even  in  infancy. 

XIV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  XERVOUS  SYSTEM 
1.  Paralyses 

The  peripheral  paralyses  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  relations  and 
demand  the  same  treatment  as  in  the  adult.     But  a  brief  description, 
therefore,  of  theirspecialfeatures 
will  be  necessary. 

Facial  paralj-sis  is  very  com- 
mon among  children  and  partic- 
ularly so  in  infancy.  It  may  be 
of  congenital  origin  and  due  to  a 
congenital  absence  of  the  nucleus 
(see  page  488),  but  not  infre- 
quently it  is  the  result  of  trauma 
from  the  use  of  the  forceps  in 
delivery  or  from  extracranial 
pressure  during  passage  through 
the  pelvic  outlet.  Most  fre- 
quently of  all  it  rejults  from  ear 
infections  and  especially  from 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  mas- 
Fio.  137,-Righi  .id«i  peripi.<-.»i  p.r.iyei.  of  .he     *oid.     (Fig.  137.)    It  may  also 

(Ml»]  nerve  as  a  result  of  tub«dulo.u  of  the  right  m^       JjC  a  manifestation  of  aCUte  Dol- 
toid,  nx-moiJ  Ill-old  child.  ....     ,         i-       .  .      ^.  "^ 

lomyehtis  localized  m  the  pons, 
an  origin  alwa>-s  proljablo  in  the  so-called  rheumatic  forms.  It  occurs,  too, 
as  a  post-diphtheritic  symptom. 

Paralysos  of  the  sorratus,  the  radial,  the  median,  the  peroneal  nerves, 
etc.,  arc  occasionally  seen  as  the  results  of  traumata,  infective  diseases 
and  certain  forms  of  poisoning.  Birth  palsies  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  volume. 

A  rather  common  event  io  childhood,  up  to  the  Gfth  year,  is  the  painful 
paralj-sis  of  the  arm — the  paralysie  doiUoureuae  of  Chassaignae.  When  the 
arm  is  wrenched,  as  in  lifting  a  child  by  the  hand  or  sustaining  him  when  he 
stumbles,  the  member  may  be  seized  with  intense  pain  and  drop  in  pronatioQ 
as  though  paralyzed.  All  motion  is  shunned,  although  careful  observatioa 
rewals  no  paralysis  whatever.     All  passive  movements  can  be  performei 
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but  the  child  objects  and  cries  out,  particularly  when  any  attempt  at 
supination  of  the  foreann  is  made.  This  is  not  a  ueurosi?,  but  a  derange- 
meiU  interne,  a,  disturbance  of  the  joint,  a  subluxation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius. 

Treatment  consists  in  forcible  stretchu^,  supination,  and  complete 
flexion  of  the  foreann.  This  relieves  the  condition  at  once.  In  some  cases, 
psychic  limitations  must  be  overcome  by  encouragii^  the  child  to  reach  for 
desired  articles,  the  well  arm  being  bandaged,  if  necessary,  to  restrain  its 
preferential  use. 

2.  Neuralgia 

Occipital  and  trifacial  neuralgias  are  practically  the  only  forms  which 
occur  in  children  of  school  ^e.  Usually  these  appear  in  children  with 
neuropathic  stigmata.  Nerve  pressure  points  may  be  very  distinct.  Etio- 
It^ically,  coryza,  infiucnza  and,  in  rare  instances,  malaria  are  in  relation  to 
the  disorder.   Errors  in  refraction  must  sometimes  be  causally  considered. 

Therapeutically  much  may  be  accomplished  by  regulation  of  the  mode 
of  living,  avoidance  of  eye-strain,  especially  by  lamplight,  exercise  in 
the  open,  attention  to  the  action  of  the  boweb,  etc.  The  fitting  of  eye- 
glasses, the  removal  of  adenoids  and  the  treatment  of  clu'onic  nasal  dii<- 
order's  are  frequently  remedial.  Internally,  a  course  of  treatment  with 
arsenic  is  often  useful.  During  the  acute  attack,  quinine,  antipyrin,  and 
other  similar  remedies  may  be  tried,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
their  abuse.  Tlio  daily  application  of  weak  anodal  currents,  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  may  give  permanent  results. 

3.  Polyneuritis 

The  most  frequent  form  of  this  malady,  poet-diphtheritic  paralysis,  is 
discussed  under  the  head  of  the  primary  disease.  Other  forms  of  poly- 
neuritis are  extremely  rare  in  children.  It  may  develop  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  infectious  diseases  or  to  certain  forms  of  chemical  poisoning.  Lead, 
arsenic,  sometimes  in  its  therapeutic  use,  and  alcohol  must  be  considered  in 
this   connection. 

The  course,  prognosis  and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  The 
differentiation  from  acute  poliomyelitis  is  discussed  briefly  on  page  517. 

XV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES 

Congenital  muscular  defects,  congenital  mu?cular  atony,  and  muscular 
dystrophy  have  been  already  discussed.  Other  diseases  of  this  class  arc  .so 
uncommon  that  the  mere  mention  that  they  occur  in  childhood  must 
Euffice.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  myoplegia  periodica,  myjisthenia 
pseudoparalytica,  polymyositis  which  may  be  primary  or  may  result  from 
an  invasion  of  the  Trichina,  and  finally  with  progres-sive  myositis  ossificans, 
a  rare  condition,  but  one  fthich  almost  always  tx-gins  in  chiMhood. 
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FUKCTIONAL  DISEA^S  OF  THE  NERVOUS  S^TEM 

I.  CONVULSIVE  DISEASES 

1.  Spasmophilia  or  the  Spasmophilic  Du.the3ib 

Laryngospasm,  Tetany  and  Eclampsia. 

Spasmophilia  is  a  condition  of  hyper-irritability  of  the  oervoua  sya- 
tem  peculiar  to  early  life,  indicated  by  excessive  electrical  or  mechamcal 
reactions  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  by  the  tendency  to  tonic  and 
clonic  convulsions. 

^asmophilia  is  an  extraordinarily  common  disease  in  early  childhood. 
It  represents  the  major  part  of  the  convulsive  disorders  of  children,  includ- 
ing laryngospasm.  It  may  exist  for  weeks  and  months  in  the  apparently 
healthy  without  arousing  the  attention  of  parents  or  physician  by  any 
threatening  manifestations.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  disturbing 
evidences  of  the  spasmophilic  diathems  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  large 
percentage  (thirty,  or  more  per  cent,),  of  all  infants.  "Kmely  attention  to 
this  latent  condition  is  of  great  importance,  since  therapeutic  meamjres  are 
possible,  in  many  a  case,  which  will  suffice  to  avert  the  paroxysmal  mani- 
festations threatening  the  child. 

The  discussion,  therefore,  should  be  confined  initially  to  the  distinclive 
ckaraderiatics  of  Vie  apasmopkilic  etaU,  sometimes  described  as  latent 
tetany  or  the  tetanoid  condition.  Its  most  certain  and  constant  sign,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  pathognomonic,  is  the  fact  of  electrical  hyper- 
irritability,  the  so-called  Erb's  phenomenon.  This  sign  was  discovered  by 
Escherich  and  has  been  especially  studied  by  Mann  and  Thiemich.  The 
most  valuable  results  of  these  important  researches  ia  the  demonstration 
that  in  spasmophilia  the  kathode  opening  contraction,  ordinarily  produced 
in. infants  only  with  currents  in  excess  of  five  milliamperes,  appears  with 
weaker  currents,  rai^ng  down  from  four  or  thme  to  even  one  millianapere, 
or  less. 

For  practical  purposes  this  one  estimation  is  generally  sufficient.  In 
most  spasmophilic  infants,  even  when  they  are  very  small,  the  reaction  may 
be  obtained  without  an  anesthetic.  During  a  convubion,  however,  partic- 
ularly in  children  of  three  months  or  less,  difficulties  are  frequently 
encountered.  The  hand  is  often  closed  so  firmly  that  the  contractions 
cannot  be  determined. 

The  test  is  made  by  placing  the  negative  electrode  on  the  breast  or  abdo- 
men, while  the  positive,  in  the  form  of  Stintzing's  normal  electrode,  three 
centimeters  square,  is  placed  over  the  median  nerve  in  the  elbow.  If 
necessary,  the  results  may  be  obtained  over  the  ulnar  or  the  peroneus.  In 
determining  the  minimal  contraction  it  is  customary  to  liegin  with  the  weak- 
est current,  for  under  conditions  of  hyper-irritability  stronger  currents  will 
often  produce  a  kathodal  closii^  tetanus,  which  usually  obscures  the  recog- 
nition of  the  opening  contraction.  With  a  little  practice  the  voluntary 
movements  of  the  child  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  reaction  to  the 
openii^  and  closii^  of  the  circuit.    Every  kathodal  opening  contractioa 
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determined  in  this  manner,  with  a  cmrpnt  of  less  than  five  milliamperes 
indicates  spasmophilia. 

The  determination  of  mechanical  hyper-irritability  is  an  easier  matter, 
if  less  reliable.  It  is  manifested  by  l^htcning-Iike  contractions,  resembling 
those  produced  by  stimulating  the  nerve  electrically,  whenever  the  per- 
ipheral nerve  trunks  are  tapped  with  the  pleximeter.  This  occurs  most 
readily  in  the  case  of  the  facial  nerve.  Tapping  the  cheek  even  with  the 
finger,  brings  out  this  lightning-like  contraction  of  all  the  facial  muscles,  the 
facialis  phenomenon,  or  Chvostek's  agn.  When  the  child  laughs  or  cries,  in 
a  word  whenever  the  facial  muscles  are  under  nerve  control,  the  sign  cannot 
be  developed.  Direct  idiomuscular  contractions,  especially  in  very  young 
infants,  may  simulate  the  phenomenon.  A  contraction  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  nerve  alone  is  conclusive,  as  for  instance  the  contraction  at 
the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye  when  the  masseter  is  sharply  tapped.  la 
infancy  the  facialis  phenomenon  is  of  great  value  and  may  save  all.  the 
trouble  of  electrical  examination.  In  older  children  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered a  certain  indication  of  a  spasmophilic  diathesis.  The  facialis 
phenomenon,  however,  may  be  indefinite  or  altogether  absent.  It  is  often 
possible,  in  this  event,  to  produce  a  very  distinct  radial  or  peroneal  response 
by  tapping  the  stimulation  points  of  these  nerves  in  the  arm  and  at  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  These  tests  are  recommended  in  all  doubtful  cases. 
They  are  particularly  successful  in  slightly  emaciated  infants.  In  any  case, 
they  are  reliable  only  when  voluntary  motion  has  ceased. 

Another  pathognomonic  sign  is  the  Trousseau  phenomenon,  a  test, 
however,  which  is  frequently  lacking.  At  times,  its  application  is  very 
painful  and  hence  it  is  dangerous  in  children  who  are  disposed  to  laryi^o- 
spasm,  on  account  of  the  resultant  excitement.  The  Trousseau  phenomenon 
consists  in  the  artificial  production  of  a  tetanic  spasm  of  the  hand  by  com- 
pression of  the  vascular  and  nerve  structures  in  the  bicipital  groove.  It  is 
best  done  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  band  placed  around  (he  arm  (Fig.  138), 
which  must  be  left  in  place  for  two  or  three  minutes.  In  infants  the  classical 
"obetetric  position"  of  the  hand  does  not  always  appear.  The  test  is 
positive  only  when  the  hand  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  a  spafmic  position, 
similar  to  this,  from  which  it  can  be  released,  even  by  passive  efforts, 
with  difficulty. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Several  etiologic  factors  are  recognized 
which  play  a  part  in  the  development  of  spasmophilia.  Heredity  deserves 
first  mention.  Convulsions  and  particularly  laryng08pa.<mi,  are  often' 
familial  afBictions.  The  history  frequently  shows  its  appearance  in  the 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patient.  The  facialis  phenomenon 
may  often  be  demonstrated  in  the  mother.  The  view  that  spasmophilia 
may  develop  upon  the  basis  of  a  neuropathic  constitution  may  be  estab- 
lished in  many  cases. 

The  disorder  has  a  very  obvious  dependence  upon  seasonal  change. 
The  ntimber  of  manifest  and  even  of  latent  cases  rises  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  reaches  its  maximal  point  from  March  to  May.  The 
xespiratory  injury  which  results  from  continuous  living  in  poorly  venti- 
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lated  quarters  is  generally  held  to  be  responsible  for  this  prevalence,  which 
is  Bimilarly  shown  in  rickets  (Kasaowitz). 

A  third  and  very  remarkable  factor  is  the  dietary.    Breast-fed  children 
almost   invariably  escape  this  disease.   Children   fed   upon   cow's   milk 
recover  from  the  disorder  when  they  are  placed  on  human  milk.    Discon- 
tinuance of  cow's  milk  often  results  in  abatement  of  the  electrical  hyper- 
excitability;  which  immediately  reappears 
when  cow's  milk  is  again  piven.    Other 
dietetic   variants  of  irritabihty  may  be 
demonstrated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  many  children  a  very  special  influence 
attaches  to  cow's  milk.    Further,  't  has 
been  shown,  in  a  number  of  instances,  that 
neither  the  casein  nor  the  fat,  but  rather 
the  whey,  is  responsible  for  this  untoward 
action  (Finkebtein). 

The  age  of  the  child  has  a  bearing, 
since  spasmophilia  rarely  makes  its  ap- 
pearance earlier  than  the  fourth  month. 
Its  manifestations  are  most  frequent  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  month.  They 
are  relatively  common  after  the  second 
year.  Premature  infanta  show  a  special 
predisposition  to  the  diathesis. 

Infectious  diseases  of  all  kinds  may 
not  only  aggravate  preexisting  tendencies 
and  in  paroxj-snial  fonn,  but  they  may 
excite  renewed  manifestations  in  cases  in 
which  the  hyper-irritability  had  subsided, 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  disturbances 
of  digestion  and  nutrition  may  play  a  part 
in  provoking  spasmophilia.  Indeed,  the 
disease  was  formerly  regarded  aa  an  auto- 
intoxication arising  from  the  stomach  or 
intestinal  tract. 

Fio.  111.— TplsnyinlateriokrtsfiMTii-  r™.    .     •  •      -.         f 

ymr^M  \i>y:   Tri>u»i<>iiu's  phciini>,>-ii.,n  That,  m  a  majority  of  cases,  spapmo- 

J!^i"i"l"mi'V,aSd.''iupid'i^™i'ryTpd^^^  philia,  is  associated  with  rickets  is  well 
b'TOruT"  "*"'  "'"""''""'"  "'"'  '"■"  established;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  a  close  i-elationship  between  them 
exists.  The  greater  frequency  of  both  of  these  diseases  in  the  spring,  the 
rarity  of  spaarnojihilia  in  countries  which  are  free  from  rickets  (Japan), 
the  similarity  of  the  metabolic  disturbances  each  presents,  the  combina- 
tion of  tetany  with  late  rickets,  and  the  l>eneficial  therapeutic  effects  of 
phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  in  both  conditions,  all  tend  to  emphasize 
this  relationship. 

No  rharacteristie  structural  changes  have  btsen  discovered  in  post- 
mortem examinations  of  the  central  nervous  sj'stem  in  cases  of  spasmophilia 
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or  tetany.  Attempts  have  hcen  made  to  reach  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  study  of  its  metabolism.  The  toxin  sus- 
pected and  sought  for  has  not  been  found,  but  the  more  recent  researches 
have  discovered  anomalies  in  the  metabolism  of  the  minerals.  Quest  has 
shown  that  the  brain  of  the  spasmophilic  child  contains  less  calcium  than 
the  brain  of  the  normal  infant  and  in  metabolic  experiments  spasmophilic 
children  .show  a  negative  calcium  balance  (v,  Czybulsky,  Schabad). 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  anomalies  of  the  calcium  metabolism 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  tetany;  according  to  Pexa's  very  recent 
reports,  indeed,  it  seems  improbable.  That  the  metabolism  of  the  alkalies 
and  espi'cially  of  potassium,  deserves  special  consideration  is  sugKcated  by 
otJier  researches  (Aschonheim,  Lust).  The  theory  of  the  parathyroid  epithe- 
lial bodies,  supported  mainly  by  Escherich,  is  very  interesting.  This  theory 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  disease  upon  structural  (hemoi- 
rhagic),  or  functional  injuries  of  the  epithelial  bodies  lying  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  thyroid.  It  is  known  that  the  extirpation  of  these  bodies 
may  produce  true  tetany  and  may  affect  the  calcium  metabolism  similarly 
with  the  alteration  it  shows  in  children  suffering  with  tetany.  Nevertheless, 
it  appears  that  numerous  histologic  examinations  of  these  epithelial  bodies, 
of  vcrj'  recent  date,  do  not  support  this  theory.  Still  more  lately  the  cause 
of  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  functional  disturbances  of  the  thy- 
mus (Lust). 

Clinical  Manifestations. — Three  principal  types  of  convulsions  may 
develop  upon  the  basis  of  the  spasmophilic  diatliesis.  (1)  LarjTigospasm 
or  respiratory  spasm;  (2)  eclamptic  convulsions;  and  (3)  tonic  convulsions 
of  a  manifestly  tetanic  type. 

Why  in  one  child  a  given  type  should  develop  an<l,  in  a  second  case, 
another  form  cannot  be  explained.  Neither  can  one  phase  be  considered  aa 
an  aggravation  of  another.  Many  infants  suffer  from  laryi^tospasm  alone. 
In  others  it  is  combined  with  eclampsia;  and  while  there  are  children  who 
suffer  from  tonic  convulsions  alone,  there  are  cases  in  which  these  several 
forms  may  appear  interchangeably.  A  persistent  tetany,  of  demonstrable 
degree,  is  doubtless  the  most  uncommon  type  in  early  childhood. 

Severe  attacks  of  spasmophilia  are  often  preceded  by  psychic  alterations, 
clearly  evident  to  the  careful  observer.  The  child  cries  much,  scares  easily, 
19  peevish,  permits  the  approach  only  of  certain  persons,  is  unusually 
restless,  watches  everything  that  happens  in  its  vicinity  with  apprehen- 
sive manner. 

Spasm  of  the  vocal  cords;  laryngospasm;  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Mild 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  manifested  merely  as  an  audible  whooping  inspiration, 
may  often  be  heard  as  the  accompaniment  of  the  least  excitement,  as  in 
laughing  or  crj-ing,  without  producing  any  further  trouble.  Every  sound 
of  this  kind  will  be  heard  with  suspicion  by  the  experienced  observer  and 
will  lead  him  to  make  the  proper  tests  for  the  characteristic  evidences  of 
Hpasmophilia.  Such  mild  degrees  of  laryngospasm  may  unexpectedly 
change  into  serious  and  even  fatal  forms  if  not  carefully  safeguarded. 
Severe  attacks  are  verj-  exciting  occurrences.    The  face  suddenly  grows  pale, 
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the  head  falls  back  and  respiration  ccaacs.  The  child  makes  several  streo- 
uous,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  air.  The  eyes  protrude,  the  lipa 
become  purple,  and  the  face,  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  gradually  takes  on  a 
leaden  pallor.  Conscioustiess  is  lost  and  a  few  twitching  movements  around 
the  mouth  and  eyelids  arc  the  only  signs  of  life.  Finally,  the  limbs  relax, 
the  urine  and  stools  arc  passed,  and  death  seems  inevitable.  Suddenly,  the 
spasm  relaxes  and  a  few  crowini;  respirations  show  that  the  air  is  passing  the 
still  narrowed  glottis,  A  deeper  inspiration  follows,  after  a  few  minutpfl 
respiration  is  gradually  reestablished,  and  the  seriously  endangered  patient 
sits  up — frightened  and  exhausted,  but  otherwise  quite  as  well  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  attack.  But  laryngoapasm  does  not  always  terminate  in  this  way. 
Life  may  end  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  patient  is  not  asphyxiated,  but  the 
fatal  result  is  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  heart.  In  such  a  case  artificial 
respiration  is  hopeless. 

Again,  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  pass  into  an  attack  of  general 
convulsions.      In  severe  cases,  attacks  of  laryngoapasm  may  follow  eaoh 


Pin.  139. — Peniatini  tetany.    Cardiac  detlb.     Carpopodtl  aiiaaiD  [xnttiDCatcrdoib. 

■  lly.  Twenty  or  more  such  attacks  may  occur  in  twenty-four 
Idcr  and  more  severe  attacks  may  alternate  with  each  other, 
most  variable  gradations  between  abortive  and  really  dangerou." 
possible.  Attacks  arc  Renerally  somewhat  less  frequent  at 
J  exciting  causes  of  an  attack  consist  chiefly  in  psychic  excito- 
t,  crying,  screaming,  sudden  awakening,  and  the  rapid  ingestion 
neal.  A  very  dangerous  form  of  laryngospasm  is  the  80-ealle<l 
apncea,  a  spasmic  arrest  of  respiration  in  the  expiratory  pha.^, 
cause  death  very  suddenly  and  sometimes  without  attracting 
Frequently  it  will  develop  and  pn-ss  by  entirely  unol)fer%'od. 
TOwing  tnspiralion  whirh  ordinarily  warns  the  attendant  i* 
ot  uncommonly  a  ri(ji<iity  of  all  the  re»piratory  muscles,  incliid- 
phr.igm,  and,  at  times,  extending  to  the  entire  body  may  he 
the  oii.sct  of  an  attack  of  severe  larj-ngospa-sm. 
irjTigeal  and  respiratory  sparms.  w*  manifestations  of  spasmo- 
r  almost  without  exception  in  rickitic  infants.  After  the  second 
ire  practically  unknown  and  in  this  ri'-spect  they  differ  from 
eclamptic  convulsions. 
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Eclamptic  coavulaions,  commonly  known  to  the  laity  as  fits,  spasms  or 
cramps,  consist  in  attacks  of  localized  or  general  muscular  contraction, 
attended  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  quite  resembling  epileptic  seizures. 
Slight  convulsions  often  manifest  themselves  in  mere  vacancy  or  pallor  of 
the  face,  combined  with  a  twitchii^  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  the  so-called 
"quiet  fits."  Usually,  however,  more  extensive  muscle  groups  are  involved 
in  these  convulsions.  The  face  is  commonly  affected  and  often  all  the  limbs. 
A  unilateral  onset  is  not  infrequently  seen.  Consciousness  is  lost  from  the 
beginning,  the  pupils  do  not  react,  and  there  is  no  response  to  skin  stimu- 
lation. These  symptoms  are  rarely  preceded  by  a  tonic  spastic  condition, 
usually  combined  with  spasm  of  the  glottis.  If  the  attacks  are  severe,  they 
present  a  very  impressive  picture.  For  a  moment,  the  face  is  mask-like 
and  vacant;  the  next,  it  is  distorted  by  intense  twitchings.  The  eyes 
move  constantly  and  rapidly,  or  roll  upward  so  that  the  sclera  is  alone 
visible.  The  tongue  wags  to  and  fro.  The  lips  often  froth,  and  in  older 
children  who  have  teeth,  they  may  be  blood-stained.  The  child  lies  on  the 
bed,  the  entire  body  shaken  by  rhythmic  shocks,  giving  vent  to  groans  or 
short  sharp  sounds  produced  by  corresponding  expiratory  spasms.  The 
fontanelle  is  usually  firmly  tense  during  an  attack.  The  pulse  ia  rapid  and 
irregular.  During  the  attack,  or  immediately  following  it,  the  child  often 
passes  Satus,  feces,  or  urine.  The  manifestations  of  motor  irritability 
graduaUy  disappear  and  the  child  falls  into  a  sleep  from  which  it  awakens 
after  a  time  very  much  exhausted.  As  a  rule  the  duration  of  these  eclamptic 
attacks  is  not  very  great,  generally  occupying  from  one-half  to  two  minutes 
and  but  rarely  extending  to  three  or  even  five  minutes.  The  convulsions, 
however,  may  follow  one  another  so  rapidly  that  a  true  status  epilepticus 
results.  In  such  cases  fever,  and  at  times,  very  high  temperature  41°  C. 
(106°  P.),  or  more,  may  develop,  probably  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the 
thermic  centres.    Fever  is  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  spasmophilia. 

Convulsions  may  appear  once  and  never  return;  but  of  course  this  is 
not  common.  Usually  a  small  series  of  attacks  is  observed.  The  indi- 
vidual events  may  be  repeated  very  irregularly.  One  or  two  attacks  a 
day,  or  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  appear. 
In  themselves,  they  are  much  less  dangerous  than  the  spasms  of  the  larynx. 
In  infancy  they  are  apt  to  bo  especially  frequent  in  the  course  of  acute  or 
subacute  disturbances  of  digestion,  particularly  when  there  is  much 
gaseous  distention  of  the  abdomen.  They  often  attend  the  onset  of  febrile 
diseases.  Among  older  ciuldrcn,  they  occur  conspicuously,  as  so-called 
occasional  spasms,  at  the  beginning  of  gastric  disturbances  or  of  such 
infections  as  measles,  varicella,  etc.  With  other  manifestations  of  spasmo- 
philia, they  are  uncommon  after  the  second  or  third  year  and  in  later 
childhood  are  rare.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  so-called  reflex  spasms  of 
older  children,  supposedly  caused  by  ascarides,  obstipation,  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  etc.,  belong  in  this  category.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
teething  spasms  which  formerly  played  so  distinctive  a  rflle.  Many  a  case, 
believed  to  be  epileptic,  but  recovering  toward  puberty,  is  proved  by  more 
careful  study  of  its  nature  and  history  to  be  a  late  eclampsia  (Thieraich). 
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Some  of  the  repetitional  absent  fits  of  the  run-about-age  are  a^ociated  with 
electrical  hyper-irritability  and  relational  to  spasmophilia  (see  page  548), 

Tetanic  carpopedal  spasms,  or  arthrogryposis,  consist  in  peculiar  tonic 
spasms  of  the  hand  resulting  in  the  welt  known  "obstetrician's  hand."  The 
phalanges  are  extended  at  an  angle  to  the  palm,  with  extreme  apposition  of 
the  thumbs,  as  shown  in  Figures  139  and  140.    If,  at  the  same  time,  the  fore- 
arm is  flexed  and  pressed  against  the  body  the  so-called  "paw  position" 
results.    The  feet  not  infrequently  maintain  a  similarly  spasmic  posture, 
as  seen  in  Figure  140.    These  tonic  con- 
tractures  usually  persist  for   hours   and 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  are  painful.  The 
cause  of  the  individual  attacks  is  not  known. 
If  the  condition  has   persisted  for  some 
time  a  pillow-like  edematous  swelling  ia 
often   Been   on  the  backs  of  the   hands 
and  feet. 

In  infancy  this  tetanic  position  of  the 
hands  is  often  not  so  typical;  the  fingers 
are  often  flexed  and,  at  times,  abducted, 
but  the  thumb  is  always  bent  inward  and 
sometimes  wedged  between  the  other  fin- 
gers. The  differentiation  between  this 
spasm  and  a  simple  closure  of  the  hand, 
fist-like,  with  the  thumb  adductcd,  is  al- 
waj-s  possible  by  a  little  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  voluntary  with  the  involuntary 
action.  The  t-ctany  of  the  foot  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

Other  muscle  groups  may  take  a  part  in 
the  disease-picture  of  these  tonic  convulsive 
conditions.     The  face  is  most  commonly 
affected  and,  on  account  of  the  tensity 
of  the  muscles  of  expression,  the  patient 
wears  a  troubled,  thoughtful,   or  down- 
Fin.,  140.— Tetany.  ObstetririBn bsnrt.     cast,    plnchcd    cxpressiou    (UffenhcimPr's 
■nd'k't"'  '  "  ''""'''  '"''"■"  "^  '"'"'"     "tetanic  facics").     In  severe  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  older  children,  the  lips  are 
drawn  and  sliphtly  puckered  (the  fishniouth).    Spastic  strabismus  is  far 
from  rare.    To  all  these  symptoms  may  be  added  spasm  of  tha  muscles  of 
the  neck,  resulting  in  a  fixed  opisthotonos,  and  giving  a  picture  which,  with 
possible  inequality  and  delayed  reactions  of  the  pupils,  due  to  involvement 
of  the  unstriated  musculature  of  the  iris,  may  resemble  that  of  meningitis. 

Tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  tnink,  arms  and  legs  have  also  been 
observed.  These  are  usually  symmetrical.  Not  infrequently,  at  the  height 
of  the  disease,  micturition  is  embarrassed  by  spasm  of  the  musculature  of 
the  bladder.  Ischuria  paradoxa,  with  dribbling  of  small  quantities  of  urine 
and  coincident  retention,  may  result,  which  causes  the  progressive  disten- 
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tion  of  the  bladder  uQtil  it  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  While  such 
symptoms  of  manifest  tetany,  lasting  for  hours  or  even  days,  may  be  inter- 
current with  every  attack  of  laryngospasm  and  eclampsia,  continuous 
attacks  of  so-called  persistent  tetany  may  last  for  many  days  or  weeks. 
These  are  seen  moat  frequently  in  cachectic  children  with  chronic  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition.  In  this  form  of  persistent  contractions  there  is  neither 
pain  nor  edema.  There  is  a  tendency  among  clinicians  to  consider  this 
persistent  tetany  a^  relational  to  a  loss  of  water  or  to  molecular  changes  in 
the  tissues.  Others  regard  them  as  due  to  particularly  severe  injuries  of  the 
epithelial  bodies. 

Cardiac  Death. — In  all  forms  of  spafmophilia  sudden  death,  due  to 
stoppage  of  the  heart,  is  not  uncommon.  It  happens  most  frequently  during 
an  attack  among  children  who  suffer  with  laryngospaara  or  expiratory 
apncea,  but  occasionally  it  occurs  independently  of  any  acute  spasms.  The 
child,  who  has  just  taken  his  food,  may  be  found  dead  in  his  crib.  In  such 
cases  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  food  seems  to  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  sudden  failure.  Children  in  the  status  lymphaticus  or,  more  partic- 
ularly, those  of  the  status  thymico-lymphaticus,  stand  in  special  danger 
of  this  cardiac  death.  The  author  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
these  are  cases  of  tetany  of  Hie  heart,  as  spasmic  phase  of  the  spasmophilic 
diathesis  affecting  tlic  paths  of  the  cardiac  nerve  supply,  on  either  the  vagus 
or  the  sympathetic  side. 

Under  the  name  broncho-tctany  Lcdcrcr  doscritios  a  condition  of  dj-sp- 
ncea  and  consequent  cyanosis,  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
musculature,  persisting  for  days  or  weeks.  Tiiis  leads  to  atelectasis  and 
edema  of  the  involvetl  portions  of  the  lungs  and  often  ends  fatally.  The 
clinical  sjniiptoms  simulate  those  of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  condition 
ia  said  to  be  differentiated  by  the  Roentgen  picture,  the  broncho-totany 
showing  a  (ioating  cloudiness,  and  mottled  shadows  indicating  pneumonia. 

Course,  I>uration,  Complications  and  Terminatioa. — The  spasmo- 
philic diathesis  never  disappears  rapidly,  but  usually  its  individual  mani- 
festations may  be  relieve*!,  or  in  a  measure  curbed,  quite  quickly.  Even 
the  electrical  hj-per-irri lability  may  be  reduced  sometimes  to  a  normal  point 
within  a  few  daj-s  or  week.*;.  This  abatement,  however,  is  not  synonymous 
with  recovery.  One  may  be  assured  of  the  latter  only  when  the  provoca- 
tive injuries  enumerated  no  longer  call  forth  this  hyper-irritability  and  its 
symptomatic  expressions,  Fre-quently  h;is  it  been  shown  that  a  return  to 
the  use  of  the  customary  cow's  milk  mixtures  will  redevelop  the  entire 
symptom-complex.  Then  again  it  happens  that  the  disease  which,  with- 
out the  physician's  aid,  has  wholly  disappeared  during  the  summer,  will 
make  its  reappearance  in  winter  without  the  intercurrency  of  any  infection 
to  excite  the  laryngosjtasm  or  the  eclamptic  convulsions. 

The  course  in  each  case  is  distinctly  individual.  Not  infrequently,  the 
entire  history  is  of  a  succession  of  either  laryngospasma  or  eclamptic 
attacks.  AVhen  the  <li3oafe  is  long  continued,  as  a  result  of  persistently 
improper  feeding,  we  generally  find  that  first  one  and  then  another  form  of 
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tetany  will  prevail.  Id  such  cases  carpopedal  spasms  are  much  more  fre- 
quently found,  with  careful  observation,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  permissible  to  speak  of  the  complications  of  epasmo- 
phitia,  but  the  condition  itself  often  appears  to  complicate  other  diseases 
and  then  requires  very  special  attention.  In  this  event,  the  observation  that 
spasmophilia  frequently  causes  hyperpyretic  temperatures  (Finkelstoin), 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  This  bears  upon  influenza,  pertussis, 
serous  meningitis  and  other  diseases,  and  admonishes  one  that,  for  this 
reason,  perspiration  producing  packs  can  be  given,  in  the  treatment  of 
such  children,  only  with  extreme  care. 

There  are  several  conditions  that  are  supposably  related  to  spasmophilia 
and  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  same  anomalies  of  metabolism  bs  are  the 
convubions.  These  are  opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens  (cataract)  and 
symmetrical  hypoplasia  or  erosion  of  the  enamel  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
These  conclusioua,  however,  rest  upon  incomplete  data. 

Systematic  inquiries  into  the  later  fate  of  eclamptic  children  are  very 
important  in  the  correct  prognostic  evaluation  of  the  disease  (Thiemich  and 
Birk,  Potpeschnigg).  It  has  been  found  that  a  large  number  of  these 
children  later  show  signs  of  neuropathy  or  mental  defect  and  that  only  about 
one-third  of  them  continue  to  develop  with  entire  normaJity.  In  only 
exceptional  cases  does  true  spasmophilia  eventually  pass  into  true  epilepsy. 

Diagnosis. — The  more  important  diagnostic  points  have  been  fully 
discussed.  That  definite  electrical  hyperexcitability,  supported,  in  early 
infancy,  by  mechanical  hyper-irritability;  that  the  Trousseau  phenomenon 
and  the  occurrence  of  true  tetanic  convulsions  are  pathognomonic  will  bear 
repetition.  Laryngospasm,  on  the  otlier  hand,  may  appear  as  a  symptom  of 
other  diseases,  as  in  meningitis,  cerebral  sclerosis,  etc. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  conditions  very  similar  to  laryngospasm  ha\'e 
been  recc^nized  in  children  who  have  passed  the  period  of  infancy  and  who 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "absences."  These  disturbances  do 
not  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  spasmophilia  (see  page  557).  Occa- 
sionally cases  are  seen  which  arc  indubitably  spasmophilic,  but  in  which  the 
kathodal  opening  contraction  does  not  occur  with  currents  of  less  than  five 
milliamperes.  This  is  especially  true  in  children  of  less  than  three  months 
of  age.  In  later  childhood  the  pathognomonic  value  of  the  K.  0.  C,  is  not 
absolute,  while  the  predominance  of  the  A.  0.  C.  over  the  A.  C.  C.  prob- 
ably is.  A  number  of  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  spasmophilia 
from  other  eclamptic  conditions  are  discussed  on  page  542. 

Treatment. — Breast-milk  feeding,  sunlight  and  fresh  air  arc  the  most 
certain  prophylactics,  as  they  are  the  most  effective  remedies,  against 
spasmophilia.  They  must  be  secured,  if  possible,  in  all  ca-scs  in  which  the 
facialis  phenomenon  or  other  signs  of  latent  tetany  are  discovered  in 
infancy.  If  artificial  feeding  is  unavoidable,  the  moat  important  rules  are 
to  diminish  the  total  dietary  and  especially  to  reduce  the  cow  'a  milk  to  the 
lowest  possible  measure.  This  may  range  between  one-third  and  one-half 
litre  a  day.  It  should  be  replaced  by  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  gruels, 
flour-pap,  or  barley  water  and,  eventually,  in  the  exclu«ve  form  of  malt- 
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eoup.  Older  infanta  may  be  transferred  to  a  mixed  dietary,  including 
vegetables,  stewed  apples,'  etc.,  sooner  than  usual.  Stil!  older  children  may 
be  fed  adequately  upon  a  milk-free  diet  for  a  long  time,  large  quantities  of 
food  at  any  one  feeding  should  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances,  because 
of  the  danger  that  excess  may  precipitate  a  severe  attack  of  laryngospasm 
and  consequent  cardiac  death.  This  is  particularly  true  when  paroxysmal 
manifestations  have  already  appeared.  The  internal  administration  of 
phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil,  as  directed  on  page  207,  is  always  indicated. 
If  dyspepsia  or  other  disturbances  of  nutrition  appear  they  must  be  treated, 
but  without  overlooking  the  necessary  prohibition  of  large  quantities  of 
cow 's  milk. 

In  addition  to,  or  in  combination  with  the  phosphorus  and  cod-liver 
oil,  large  doses  of  calcium  salts  should  be  ordered.  The  calcium  lactate  or 
the  calcium  chloride,  ten  grama  (5iit),  to  200  c.c.  (3viii),  of  water  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  tablespoonful,  five  times  a  day,  or  better  still,  according 
to  S.  F.  Meyer,  the  calcium  bromide,  twenty  grams  (Svi),  to300c.c.  {5x),  of 
water  to  be  given  in  similar  doses. 

This  treatment  should  be  continued  throughout  convalescence  from  the 
various  forms  of  tetany.  It  may  be  added  that,  at  times,  raw  milk  given,  of 
course,  under  the  most  careful  precautions,  is  preferable  to  sterilized  milk, 

Laryngoapasm  and  eclampsia,  however,  require  much  more  strenuous 
measures.  The  invariable  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  the  child  who  is  suf- 
fering from  these  dangerous  symptoms  should  be  given  a  cathartic  imme- 
diately. A  teaapoonful  of  castor  oil  may  be  repeated  several  times.  If 
raeteorism  exists,  lavage  of  the  bowel  should  be  given  at  once,  and  again 
in  two  hours  if  indicated.  Milk  should  bo  discontinued  at  the  same  time. 
Only  boiled  water,  sweetened  if  necessary,  should  be  given  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Salt  solutions  are  contraindicated.  If  mother's  milk  is  obtainable 
the  day  is  won;  otherwise  it  is  well  to  give  rice  or  oatmeal  gruels,  to  which 
thirty  or  forty  grams  (5i-iss),  of  dextrin  and  maltose  a  day  may  be  added. 
This  diet  is  to  be  continued  for  several  days.  Phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil, 
in  combination  with  calcium  salts,  should  be  given  from  the  beginning. 
After  this  initial  period  cow's  milk  may  be  added  gradually  and  carefully 
watched,  commencing  with  only  50  c.e.  (3i),  each  day  and  increasing  it 
slowly  if  the  symptoms  do  not  reappear.  Frequently  a  transition  to  malt- 
soup  feeding  is  to  be  recommended.  Weeks  may  elapse  before  increases  of 
weight  are  observed. 

In  atrophic  infants,  especially  if  the  atrophy  is  due  to  flour-feeding 
injury,  the  feeding  method  requires  grave  consideration.  Not  infrequently 
it  fails  to  influence  the  manifestations  of  spasmophilia.  If  no  wet-nurse 
can  be  procured,  one  may  have  to  be  content  with  giving  phosphorus 
and  cod-liver  oil  and  treating  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  according  to  the 
usual  methods.  It  is  apparent  that  the  persistent  forms  of  tetany,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  yield  very  readily  to  dietetic  influences.  Doubtless  protein-milk  will 
be  found  especially  useful  in  this  connection.  Finkelstein  recommends  that 
lai^e  quantities  of  fluid  be  given  by  enteroclysis  and  that  moist  packs  be 
employed  for  their  sedative  influence. 
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Severe  eclamptic  attacks,  particularly  when  they  occur  in  rapid  buc- 
cession,  require  special  treatmeot.  The  tepid  bath,  an  enema,  cooling  ap- 
plications to  the  forehead,  and  moiat  packs  for  the  reduction  of  the 
high  fever  are  measures  which  can  be  employed  even  when  the  phy- 
sician is  not  at  hand.  If  the  convulsions  persist,  or  should  they  occur  very 
frequently,  chloral  hydrate,  to  be  given  per  rectum,  is  indicated.  To  infants, 
a  dose  of  0,5  gram  (grs.  viiss),  may  be  given  and  may  be  repeated,  if 
necessary,  in  a  short  time.  By  mouth  smaller  doses  should  be  given.  This 
remedy  maybeemployedalsowhen severe  and  threatening  laryngospasms 
occur.  Urethane,  in  one  or  two  gram  doses  (grs.  xv-xxx),  by  mouth,  or  in 
1.5-3.0  gram  doses  (grs.  xxv-xlv),  per  rectum,  is  also  useful.  Chloroform 
inhalations  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  status  eclampticus  are  to  be  con- 
sidered only  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is  possible,  at  times,  to  stop  re- 
peated convulsions  by  lumbar  puncture.  Several  good  results  have  been 
reported  in  the  spasms  attendant  upon  pertussis  (Eckert). 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  single  spasms,  and  especially  to  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  it  is  permissible  to  continue  for  a  few  days  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  sodium  bromide  or  calcium  bromide. 

H  Sodii  bromidi,  grams  3.0  (Gra.  ilv). 

.\quoc!  deslillat»,  c.c.  100  (Siii). 
M.  Sig. — One  to  two  teaspoonfula,  three  tuuee  a  day. 

The  writer  has  had  but  little  experience  with  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  magnesium  sulphate  so  highly  recommended  by  Berend.  The  solution 
is  prepared  by  adding  8.0  grams  (oii),  of  magnesium  sulphate  to  100  c.c.  of 
water;  from  15  to  20  c.c.  being  used  for  the  injection,  which  may  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  on  the  following  day.  The  injection  is  painless  and  is 
said  to  affect  the  spasmophilic  symptoms  rapidly  and  favorably.  The 
presence  of  cystitis,  nephritis,  or  meningitis  arc  contraindications  to  its 
use.  Special  dietetic  treatment  is  not  required,  but  the  avoidance  of  food 
containing  largo  quantities  of  salt  is  essential.  Phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil 
may  be  given  in  combination. 

In  closing,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  offered  for  the  treatment  of  severe 
laryngospasm.  Everything  that  may  frighten  or  excite  the  child,  such  as 
throat  inspection,  the  test  of  the  Trousseau  phenomenon,  and  even  the 
tmnecessary  presence  of  persons  in  the  room,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  child's  head  should  rest  upon  a  horse-hair  pillow  or  upon  an  air 
cushion,  in  preference  to  a  feather  cushion,  A  vessel  of  cold  water  and  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  containing  camphor  in  oil,  should  be  kept  beside  the 
})ed.  During  the  periods  of  most  frequent  attack  the  child  must  be  under 
direct  supervision  by  day  and  by  night.  At  the  onset  of  a  se^-ere  attack,  the 
attendant  should  watch  quietly  at  fii-st,  but  if  the  child  does  not  get  air 
after  a  vorj'  siiort  time  some  cold  water  should  be  dashed  over  it.  If  the 
attack  still  continues  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  depressed  with  the 
finger  and,  if  necessary,  an  injection  of  camphor  in  oil  is  to  be  given. 
Attempts  should  be  made  to  practice  artificial  respiration.  The  effort  often 
meets  with  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  fact  that  the  spasm  firmly  closes 
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the  opening  between  the  vocal  cords,  nhich  will  not  permit  the  passage  of 
air.  Aa  aoon  as  the  child  begia*!  to  breath  of  its  own  accord,  the  well- 
known  crowing  sound  being  heard,  it  is  best  to  desist  from  any  attempt  at 
further  aid  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  a  new  convuLsion,  If,  however,  the 
breathing  docs  not  become  regular  artiUcial  respiration  should  be  con- 
tinued. Intubation  or  tracheotomy  never  can  be  done  in  time,  because 
death  is  due  to  stoppage  of  the  heart  and  not  to  asphyxiation.  The  prac- 
tice of  prior  and  continued  intubation  to  tide  the  child  over  days  of  greatest 
danger  may  be  considered. 

Finally,  it  maj-  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  comparatively  to  the 
frequency  of  laryngospasm,  deaths  arising  from  it  are  quite  rare.  It  is 
usually  possible  to  master  the  several  manifestations  of  spasmophilia. 

2.  Eclampsia  Due  To  Non-spasmophilic  Causes 
Not  all  eclamptic  attacks  occurring  in  infancy  or  among  older  children 
develop  upon  the  basis  of  a  spasmophilic  diathesis,  A  certain  proportion  of 
them  are  caused  by  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  by  way  of  malformations, 
porencephalus,  intracranial  hemorrhage,  sclerosis,  lues  of  the  brain,  and 
hydrocephalus.  A  certain  number  are  due  to  meningitis.  Of  those  not 
traceable  to  organic  causes,  the  so-called  idiopathic  convulsions  of  early 
childhood,  a  majority  come  under  the  head  of  spasmophilia.  A  goodly 
percentage,  however,  ranging  from  7  to  20  per  cent,  of  all  eclampsias,  are 
nothing  less  than  true  epilepsy  of  infancy  which,  in  later  life,  develops  into 
the  typical  form.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  poisons  occasionally  cause 
convulsions  in  children.  Among  these  are  alcohol,  opium,  santonin,  mush- 
rooms and  other  vegetable  poisons.  To  complete  the  etiologic  tale,  it  must 
be  noted  that  convulsions  are  a  phenomenon  of  uremia.  Urinalj-sis  and 
the  presence  of  edema  may  suggest  this  origin  in  individual  cases. 

There  remains  a  considerable  number  of  convulsive  disorders,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  yet  knoivn.  A  part  of  these  are  of  reflex  quality  and 
some  appear  to  be  the  result  of  intestinal  auto-intoxiration.  Presumably 
many  a  grave  eclamptic  picture  depends  upon  serous  meningitis,  of  the 
relations  of  which  but  little  has  been  known  until  recently.  It  seems  to  be 
true,  also,  that  in  children  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  w  ho  show  a  certain 
neuropathic  tendency,  convulsive  attacks  are  occasionally  caused  by  ex- 
trinsic influences,  such  as  infectious  diseases,  disorders  of  digestion,  an<l 
notably  profound  psychical  disturbance.  The  psychasthenic  convulsions 
of  Oppenheim,  the  nervous  convulsions  of  Bendix  and  the  functional  epi- 
leptic convulsions  of  Bratz  are  in  this  categor>'.  Th^sc  functional  epilep- 
tic convulsions,  however,  do  not  occur,  as  might  be  imagined,  in  direct 
consequence  of  psychic  traumala,  but  thes*!  traumata,  rather,  are  followed 
l>y  days  or  weeks  of  nervousne,ss,  during  M-hieh  period  the  convulsions 
may  develop.  A  favorable  prognosis  distiDguishes  these  conditions  from 
true  epilepsy. 

The  so-called  terminal  convulsions  seen  in  extremely  cachectic  infants, 
after  rapid  losses  of  weight  and  particularly  of  water,  in  pylorospasrn,  or  in 
the  course  of  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  alwaj-a  in  the  stage  of 
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oxtreme  exhaustion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  spasmophilia.  Meet  prob- 
ably they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  the  action  of  bacterial  poi- 
sons, or  of  poisons  developed  in  the  intermediate  metalxilism  of  the  child, 
oi  of  serious  molecular  changes  incident,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  loss  of 
water  in  the  nerve  cells  (Thicmich). 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  several  forms  of  convulsions  is  often 
very  difficult.  The  attacks  may  be  identical  in  character.  The  demon- 
stration of  mechanical  and  electrical  hyper-irritability  shows,  in  most  in- 
stances, that  the  eclampsia  is  of  tetanoid  origin.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  spasmophilic  child  may  be  affected,  like  any  other,  with 
meningitis,  encephalitis,  etc.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
spasmophilic  convulsions  are  almost  unknown  before  the  third  month;  that 


Fin.  It  I. — rniUtcral  eonvuliiiin  in  ■  fuur-ili]>-uld  child  wilb  poreneaplulr. 

individual  attacks  arc  usually  of  short  duration,  and  that  the  child  hardly 
ever  makes  any  outcry  during  the  attack.  In  the  recognition  of  meningitis, 
the  tensity  of  the  fontanclle  and  the  general  hyperesthesia  are  particularly 
important  points.  Idiopathic  convulsions  cause  a  bulging  of  the  foutanoUe 
only  during  the  attack  unless,  indeed,  one  convulsion  follows  another  with- 
out intermission. 

Lumltar  puncture  is  to  be  urgently  advocated  in  all  doubtful  cases. 
Convulsions  occurring  during  the  first  three  months,  and  particularly 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  bfe,  are  commonly  due  to  organic  brain  lesions, 
and  most  frequently  to  meningeal  hemorrhage  resulting  from  difficult  la- 
lM)r.  Cases  liave  been  soon,  however,  in  which  the  convulsions  were  as- 
wiialed  with  nutritional  disturbances  and  disappeared  epcedily  when  the 
diet  wa.t  regulated. 

Paralj-scs  or  pan-ses  remaining  after  a  seizure,  even  though  they  are 
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transient,  testify  to  the  organic  cause  of  the  convulsions.  A  unilateral 
typo  of  convulsions,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  often  seen  in  purely  func- 
tional eclampsia.  Cases  to  which  a  parental  history  of  epilepsy  attaches 
always  arouse  the  suspicion  of  that  disease.  This  is  true,  aJso,  of  those 
instances  in  which  single  or  group  attacks  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
vals without  provocative  causes.  Such  children  may  be  naturally  fed;  they 
give  no  evidence  of  febrile  disease  or  of  nutritive  disturbances;  and  the 
electrical  reactions  of  their  peripheral  nerves  are  constantly  normal.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  interval  of  several  years  may  fall  between 
these  first  convulsions  of  infancy  and  the  later  manifestations  of  epileps)'. 
In  older  childrea,  in  whom  convulsions  develop  with  accompanyii^  lugh 
fever,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  one  may  have  to  deal  with  the  onset  of  an 
infectious  disease. 

Treatment. — ^The  symptomatic  treatment  above  described  may  be 
found  equally  useful  in  most  of  the  non-«pasmophilio  convulsions.  Thor- 
ough evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  almost  always  indicated,  together  with 
hydrotherapeutic  antipyresis.  Id  the  terminal  convulsions  of  digestive 
or  nutritional  disease  in  infancy,  neither  cathartics  nor  chloral  hydrate 
should  be  used.  In  these  cases  ^e  subcutaneous  infusion  of  a  physiologic 
saline  solution  or  its  use  by  enteroclysis  is  indicated.  For  the  rest,  treat- 
ment must  depend  upon  the  making  of  an  accurate  diagnosis,  since  menin- 
gitis, brain  syphilis,  early  hydrocephalus,  exogenous  poisoning,  uremia, 
etc.,  will  each  suggest  its  particular  therapeutic  indications.  Incision  of 
the  gums,  circumcision,  and  other  similar  resources  of  perplexity  cannot 
be  countenanced. 

QBNERA.L  MUSCULAR  HTPBRTONIA,  WITHOUT  BPASUOPHILU 


Briefly,  attention  should  be  tailed  to  the  fact  that  frequently  infants  who  ore  not 
sphaamophilic  and  do  not  evidence  organic  brain  lesions,  exhibit  continuous  muscular 
spasms,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities.  These  are  definitely  related  to  acute  or 
chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  are  particularly  common  in  children  who  hare 
been  injured  by  excewive  flour  feeding,  lliey  persist  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  with 
but  alight  variations  of  intensity,  until  they  disappesi  gradually  with  a  general  im- 
provement of  nutrition.  These  hypertonias  quite  commonly  affect  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  neck  to  the  point  of  developing  a  well-nigh  constant  opisthotonos  which, 
combined  with  other  spasms,  simulates  the  picture  of  cerebral  disease.  It  does  not 
show  any  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  In  the  early  months  of  infancy  such  spasms, 
constituting  the  myatonia  of  Hochsinger,  are  obeerred  in  the  course  of  such  serious 
general  disease  as  sepsis  or  congenital  syphilis,  or  following  such'severe  injuries  as 
extensive  bums. 

3.    NUTANT    AND    RoTATOHT    SpABMS 

This  rather  uncommon  disorder  consists  in  the  development  of  turning, 
twisting  and,  more  rarely,  of  nodding  movements  of  the  head  which  the 
affected  child  exhibits  upon  lying  down.  While  very  evidently  the  move- 
ments are  involuntary,  the  child  remains  entirely  conscious.  The  disease  is 
seen,  at  the  earliest,  in  the  fourth  month  and  disappears  after  the  third 
year.  It  is  usually  continuous  for  weeks  or  months,  varying  in  its  intensity 
from  time  to  time.   Upon  close  observation  it  will  be  noted  that  the  peculiar 
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short,  but  fairly  rapid  movemonts  of  the  head  are  increased  whenever  the 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  any  object,  and  are  usuaUy  aceompaniod  by  a  distinct 
nj-stagnius.  This  symptom  is  noticed,  however,  at  other  times.  It  is  ex- 
a^eratcd  if  the  head  be  held  still  and  may  appear  independently  of  the  head 
movement)^.  All  manifestations  of  the  disease  cease  during  sleep.  The 
nutant  spasm  appears  chiefly  in  rickitic  children.  A  neuropathic  taint 
may  play  some  part  in  its  development.  Its  exciting  cause  seems  to  be 
found  in  the  relative  darkness,  or  the  poor  lighting  of  the  room  in  which  the 
child  is  housed  (Raudnitz),  nece^itattng  the  tuminK  of  the  eyes  upu'ard 
and  sidcwise  when  the  child  socks  to  look  at  the  light. 

Diagnosis. — Nystagmus  due  to  amblyopia,  with  clouding  of  the  eomea, 
etc.,  must  be  excluded.  The  twisting  of  the  back  of  the  head  ia  rickitic 
children  who  suffer  with  hypcrhydrosis,  eczema,  etc.,  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  a  voluntary  thing.    Complex  Qiovcnients  resembling  nutuut 


Fio.  1«Z.— ricudolctuu. 

spasm  are  not  uncommon  in  idiocy.    The  so-called  stereotj-pies  may  )» 
cause  for  confusion. 

Treatment. — Placing  the  child  in  well-lighted  rooms,  the  improvement 
of  its  general  health,  and  the  treatment  of  existingricketsusually  result  in 
the  di.sapix'a ranee  of  this  form  of  spasm. 

4.    PsEtDOTETANCS 

Pseudotetanua  (Esclierirh)  is  a  rare  disease,  occasionally  seen  in 
infancy  but  generally  in  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  ape.  The  clinical 
picture  commonly  develops,  in  full,  without  fever.  It  sinuilates  traumatic 
tct;inu3  in  all  particulars,  excepting  that  no  wound  is  present  and  no  tetanic 
bacilli  are  demonstrable.  Taking  an  ascending  path  from  the  legs,  a  U'tanii- 
rigidity  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  back,  nock,  and  face,  with  resulting 
trismus  or  lockj.^w  (Fig.  142)  gradually  d'^vclops.  Only  the  hands  and 
anu.s  ami  tlie  oiuhir  muscles  remain  free.  As  in  true  tetanus,  rxritement, 
noi*',  etc.,  e:dl  forth  con^TiIsive  jiaroxj-sms.  During  sleep  the  rigidity  re- 
laxes, but  t\<i-!i  not  I'litirclv  disapix'ar.  The  char.iclcrislic  signs  of  spasnxH 
T.hili:.  lu-  larking. 

<'oiii|)li'te  rccoviT>'  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  ,«evenil  weeks.  The 
nature  of  the  disi-a^'  is  unexplained.  It  may  have  snnic  n-latlon  to  true 
tetauiis  (I'fauti'lleri.    Tlie  tre:iltnent  issyrnptdFiiatic.    ( 'hloral  anil  bromides 
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and,  if  necesaary,  morpbiD,  with  feeding  by  stomach  tube  are  indicated. 
Whenever  true  tetanus  is  even  suspected  the  specific  serum  treatment 
should  not  be  neglected. 

5.  Epilepsy 

Epilepsy  is  a  very  common  disease  of  childhood.  Nevertheless  it  will 
be  but  briefly  discussed,  since  in  a  general  way  it  presents  practically  the 
same  msnifestatiouF  as  in  the  adult. 

Symptomatic  and  typical  forms  of  the  disease  are  rec(^nized.  The  first 
of  these  is  etiologicaily  related  to  organic  lesions  of  the  brain,  involving 
inflammatory  and  degenerative  processes  and  resulting  in  scars,  cysts, 
etc.  It  may  be  due  to  traumata  and  is  often  a  consequence  of  the  cerebral 
palsy  of  children  (g.  v.).  In  this  section  only  the  true  form  of  epilepsy  will 
be  discussed. 

True  epilepsy  is  a  disease  in  the  etiology  of  which  hereditary  factors  play 
an  important  part.  Among  these,  parental  epilepsy,  alcoholtBm,  neuro- 
pathies, nervous  diseases  of  various  forms,  and  congenital  lues  arenumbered. 
Its  well-known  but  variant  manifestations  will  be  briefly  described.  Three 
principal  tjpes  are  recognized;  the  major  epilepsy  or  grand  mal;  the  minor 
epilepsy  or  petit  mal;  and  the  psychic  equivalents.  Certain  paralytic 
equivalents,  by  way  of  paroxysmal  and  at  times  painful  paralyses  of  definite 
parts  of  the  body,  without  spastic  symptoms  and  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, are  also  distinguished. 

Attacks  of  grand  mal  occur  in  childhood  as  they  do  in  adult  life.  An 
aura,  not  always  constant,  is  succeeded  by  sudden  pallor,  falling,  and  loss 
of  consciousness.  In  rapid  succeasioD  follow  a  stage  of  tonic  general  spasms, 
associated  with  cyanosis,  and  a  stage  of  clonic  convulsions  in  which  the 
tongue  is  bitten  and  other  injuries  may  bo  sustained.  In  this  phase, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  fixation  of  the  pupib,  evacuation  of  urine  and  feces, 
etc.,  occur.  Finally  the  patient  falls  asleep  and  upon  awakening  is  com- 
pletely amnesic  (see  Figures  143-144).  Any  cliaracteristic  aura  and  the 
initial  outcry  noticed  in  adults  are  oft«n  wanting  in  children. 

The  minor  and  simpler  attacks  of  petit  mat  are  more  frequent  in  child- 
hood than  in  later  years.  They  are  manifested  by  sudden  and  very  brief 
fainting  spells,  by  attacks  of  dizziness,  or  by  so-callod  absences.  The  child 
pales  for  a  moment,  the  expression  grows  blank  and  distant,  the  sentenee 
or  the  play  is  interrupted,  and  any  object  in  the  patient 's  hand  is  dropped. 
Then  it  all  passes  and  the  child  resumes  his  play,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  or  occasionally  he  falls  a-sleop.  In  other  instances,  rudimentary 
manifestations  of  motor  irritation  appear;  a  few  liglitning-like  twitchings, 
sometuncs  recurring  in  an  identical  muscle  group,  arc  observed. 

Still  another  epileptic  manifestation  which  may  be  seen  in  children  is  the 
salaam  spasm  or  nodding  epilepsy,  a  succession  of  rapidly  repeated  bowings 
of  the  head  or  body,  as  if  in  greeting.  In  this  form  consciousness  is  not 
necessarily  lost,  but  amnesia  may  follow.  Yet  another  type  is  the  epilepsia 
curmva  marked  by  a  sudden  run  forward,  which  terminates  either  in  a 
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fall  or  an  encounter  with  Bomc  obstacle,  when  unconsciousnossorsconvulsive 
attack  ensues. 

The  psychic  equivalents  of  the  epileptic  state  do  not  play  so  unportaot  a 


I.  1)3. — Eiiilcptic  kttaek     B«(iiw><  of  U 


riMe  in  chil(lhoo<i  iih  in  advilt  lifr,  in  that  they  rarely  t<?nd  to  the  c«n- 
inission  of  criinina!  arts.  Still  they  are  not  entirely  unknon-n  amonft 
children  and  nmiiifcst  Iheinselvos  in  fits  of  unreasonable  ill-temper  or 
excilenicnt,  marked  by  di.s(ilM>dience,stubl>omnrss,Ben.s<'les8  demands  upon 
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their  companions,  and  the  exhibition  of  intense  anger.  The  more  character- 
istic type  of  dream-like  abstraction,  associated  with  apparently  well-con- 
sidercd  action,  with  the  desire  to  roam  and  to  force  the  way  into  strange 
places,  etc.,  have  been  observed.  Subsequent  amnesia  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  this  type. 

The  number,  frequency  and  periodicity  of  the  seizures  differ  in  each 
case.  The  status  epilepticus,  leading  to  continuous  attacks,  which  may 
seriously  threaten  life  is  not  of  unusual  occurrence  even  in  childhood.  The 
beginnings  of  epilepsy  in  children  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Birk. 
Three  forms  of  onset  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  Epilepsy  taking  an  intermittent  course.  One  attack  or  a  succession 
of  seizures,  occurring  in  infancy  and  often  failing  of  correct  diagnosis,  is 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  freedom,  after  which  attacks  of  grand  mal  or 
petit  mal  develop.  The  period  of  the  reappearance  of  the  disease  is  com- 
monly that  of  school  age  or  of  puberty.  In  the  interim,  the  child  often 
presentseymptoms  of  nervous  disturbance,  alterations  of  voice,  irritabilitj', 
pavor  noctumus,  fits  of  anger,  and  often  diminished  intelligence. 

2.  An  uninterrupted  course  of  epilepsy  persisting  from  earliest  child- 
hood. This  form  is  the  most  common  one,  although  the  disease  usuaJly 
takes  on  a  more  moderate  degree  for  a  certain  time  after  the  initial  attaclu 
in  infancy.  In  this  intermediate  period,  in  fact,  the  seizures  are  sometimes 
BO  mild  as  to  escape  recognition  and,  if  observed,  their  true  interpretation 
awaits  the  reappearance  of  the  grand  mal. 

3.  Forms  of  epilepsy  which  appear  in  later  childhood.  In  these  types, 
again  the  favorite  period  of  onset  is  either  at  school  age  or  at  puberty. 

Course  and  Tennination. — Very  few  epileptics  escape  some  measure  of 
mental  impainnent .  Generally  speaking,  a  gradual  change  of  character  and 
a  progressive  mental  decay,  which  varies  from  the  mildest  degree  of  defect 
up  to  complete  idiocy,  sets  in.  Easily  angered,  irritable,  not  infrequently 
given  to  acts  of  violence,  temperamentally  brutal,  these  children,  even 
though  their  mental  faculties  are  fairly  well  preserved,  present  difficult 
problems  in  training  with  respect  to  their  familial,  social  and  conmiunal 
relations.  As  a  rule,  the  psychic  deterioration  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  attacks  the  child  suffers,  eo  that  the  frequent  recurrence  even  of . 
petit  mal  must  !«  considered  serious.  Recoveries  or  improvements  so 
great  as  to  approach  very  closely  to  recovery  are  uncommon,  but  are  not 
unknown.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  favorable  if  the  child  is  treated 
early  and  if  the  initial  attacks  appear  late. 

Diagnosis. — Attacks  of  grand  mal  may  be  confused  with  other  types  of 
convulsions.  Its  differentiation  from  infantile  eclampsia  has  been  previoudy 
discussed  (page  542).  Late  eclampsias  may  be  distinguished  by  their  history 
and  by  the  discovery  of  the  pathognomonic  signs  of  spasmophilia,  a  not 
unimportant  distinction  to  make  because  of  the  favorable  prognosis  which, 
under  suitable  treatment  with  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil,  the  latter  affords. 
The  symmetrical  defects  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  as  a  symptom  of  tetanoid 
disturbances  of  metabolism,  in  early  childhood,  are  of  some  significance. 
The  hyperpyrexic,  refiex,  and  sporadic  convulsions  of  later  childhood  are 
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asaignsble,  in  part,  to  eclampsia  and,  in  part,  to  true  epilepsy,  but  probably 
relate  to  the  latter  as  a  type  of  metabolic  epilepsy  to  be  discussed  presently. 
Some  of  these  cases,  exhibiting  frequently  repeated  attacks  of  GonvuLsions 
due  to  psychic  trauma  ("affekt-epilepsie"),  in  children  of  emotional 
quality  and  su^estive  of  a  neuropathic  type,  must  be  distinguished  from 
true  epilepsy  because  of  their  much  more  favorable  prognosis.  Nodding 
spasms,  Maladie  des  Tics,  simple  fainting,  may  be  readily  excluded  by 
careful  observation.  A  differentiation  from  hysteria  may  be  very  difficult 
both  in  the  major  and  in  the  minor  form.  At  times  it  even  happens  that 
hysteria  may  be  associated  with  epilepsy.  Severe  injuries,  scars,  teeth 
marks  in  the  tongue,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  absence  of  the  pupillary  reflex, 
are  pathognomonic  signs  of  an  epileptic  attack.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  are  excited,  the  retention  of  consciousness,  the  success  of  treatment  by 
cold  water  and  by  psychic  influence,  are  indications  of  hysteria. ,  No  diag- 
nostic dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  amnesia. 
Success  or  failure  in  diminishii^  the  severity  of  the  disease  by  a  change  of 
scene  is  not  conclusive  evidence  for  or  against  hysteria,  since  like  indeter- 
minate results  have  been  frequently  observed  in  epilepsy.  Other  psychic  or 
physical  signs  usually  permit  a  differentiation  even  when  the  ph>-sician 
does  not  see  the  attacks  himself.  We  may  generally  hold  fast  to  the  fact 
that  deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties  by  repeated  epileptic  attacks 
is  tj'pical,  and  where  this  is  not  clear,  room  may  be  left  for  a  more  favor- 
able prognosis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  children  suffer  slight,  repetitional  lapses  of 
consciousness  which  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  either  epilepsy  or  hysteria. 
They  are  sometimes  called  nareolepsy  and  deserve  mention  on  account  of 
their  relatively  favorable  pn^nosis. 

Children,  between  four  and  eight  j-ears,  are  often  affected  with  occa- 
sional "absences"  of  brief  duration,  n-ithout  actual  loes  of  consciousness. 
These  may  appear  from  ten  to  forty  times  a  day  for  j-ears, without  interfering 
with  the  patient 's  development,  Thej-  do  not  respond  to  treatment  with  the 
bromides,  but  they  do  react  to  psi,chic  stimulation.  Mental  influences  may 
play  some  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disorder.  Long  continued  rest  in 
bed.  or  a  change  to  country-  Ufe  may  temporarily  arrest  its  course.  Since 
its  relationship  to  spasmophilia  has  been  shown,  it  may  be  e.\pected  that 
spontaneous  reco\'en-  in  individual  cast's  will  be  hastcni-d  by  dietetic  treat- 
ment.  topct  her  with  the  us<'  of  phosphorus  and  txxl-hvor  oil. 

Treatment. — First  of  all  it  is  to  be  s^iid  that  certain  cases  of  epilepsj-,  and 
not  of  the  sjinptoniatlc  tj-pe  alone,  may  be  ourtxl  or  U'notittxl  by  operative 
inlerfi'n'ntv.  For  further  light  on  this  subject,  the  readier  is  referred  to  text- 
books of  neurology-. 

The  correction  of  anoiiialies  of  refraction  is  not  to  In- o\vrl*x)ked,  since 
it  may  do  nnich  to  diminish  t  he  fn^iuenoy  of  ai  tacks,  A  it>»iiti\-e  Wassennann 
reaction  demands  energrtic  aniiluetic  treatment.  .\  number  oi'  cases 
of  nu'taliolic  epilepsy  sliow  a  certain  ilt(x't»loniv  upon  disturbances  of 
nuiritinn.  especially  in  the  field  of  dip-stix-e  function,  Tb.>  can'ful  study  and 
suitable  nianag-iiiont  of  these  conditions  may  rt\luce  materially  the  niunber 
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of  seizures.  These  dietetic  corrections  should  include  the  avoidance  of  food 
rich  in  purins  and  in  sodium  chloride,  and  the  adoption  of  a  non-irritating 
and  largely  salt-free  vegetable  diet.  Not  only  the  abandonment  of  gross 
dietetic  errors  is  implied,  Isut  the  treatment  also  of  gastric  disorders  and 
particularly  of  hyperacidity,  and  the  relief  of  obstipation.  Complete  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  alcohol  is  essential. 

Medicinally  the  bromides  are  the  sovereign  remedy.  The  sodium 
bromide  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  ammonium  salt,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Enough  of  the  drug  should  be  given  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  attacks. 
For  very  young  children  the  total  daily  dose  may  run  as  high  as  six  grams 
(ninety  grains).  Older  children  may  receive  as  much  as  eight  grams  (two 
drams).  Under  such  dosage,  the  clinician  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  for 
theappearanceof  signsof  bromidism.  The  quantity  may  be  decreased  after 
a  while  without  diminishing  the  results,  but  its  administration  in  adequate 
doees  must  be  continued  not  only  for  many  weeks,  but  in  some  cases  for 
years.  Usually  through  such  long  courses  of  treatment,  the  doses  of  the 
bromide  may  be  greatly  and  gradually  reduced.  Smaller  doses  of  bromine 
are  commonly  satisfactory  if  the  patient  is  kept  on  a  salt-free  diet  after 
the  method  of  Toulouse-Richet.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  form  of  treat- 
ment for  long  continuance  and  is  dangerous  in  a  degree,  so  that  it  is  best 
employed  periodically  or  when  rapid  and  intense  action  is  required.  Excel- 
lent results  are  reported  in  some  cases  with  the  use  of  pheno-barbital 
(luminal)  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  three  times 
daily.  Thyroidin  has  proved  of  occasional  benefit.  Combinations  of  the 
bromides  with  opium,  according  to  Flechsig,  have  been  used  successfully 
in  several  cases  when  bromine  alone  was  ineffective. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  epileptic  attack  itself  we  are  limited  to  the 
appropriate  protection  of  the  patient  against  injury.  The  sleep  following 
the  attack  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  status  epilepticus  may  be  com- 
bated by  an  enema  of  chloral  hydrate,  containing  0,5  to  2.0  grams  (8-30  gre.) 
or  with  amyl  hydrate,  in  solution  of  3  to  4  grams  (45-60  grs.),  to  100  c.c, 
(3  ounces),  of  warm  water  to  which  is  added  five  to  eight  drops  of  tincture  of 
strophanthus  or  opium  if  necessary.  According  to  Wog^,  a  high  enema  is 
effective  durii^  or  immediately  after  a  severe  seizure.  In  mild  cases  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  preferably  at  a  special  school,  is  possible  and  advisable. 
At  a  more  advanced  period  it  may  become  necessary  lio  place  the  patient  in  a 
private  sanatorium  or  in  a  public  institution  devoted  to  the  care  of  epilep- 
tics. In  the  choice  of  occupation  only  tight  tasks  about  the  house  or  garden 
should  be  considered. 

il.  CHOREA  MINOR    (St.  Vitds  Dance) 

Chorea  minor  is  a  neurosis  of  subacute  course,  probably  of  infectious 
nature,  chiefly  observed  in  childhood,  and  marked  by  choreic  disturbances 
of  motion  and  associated  psychic  changes. 

The  motor  disturbances  in  chorea  consist  of  a  series  of  lightning-like 
contractions  of  individual  muscles  combined  with  certain  peculiar  forms  of 
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mcoordinatioa  (Foerster).  The  faults  of  coordination  are  seen  id  the  hesi- 
tation over  voluntary  acts  and  their  complication  H-ith  involuntary  move- 
ments; in  the  failure  to  maintain  attempted  positions;  in  the  lack  of  that 
cooperative  work  of  accessory  muscles  and  of  the  opposing  muscular  groups 
upon  which  the  development  of  equilibria!  motor  complexes  depends.  The 
impulses  to  spontaneous  movement  excite  the  marked  contractions  of 
widely  separated  muscles,  which  become  annoyingly  prominent  in  every 
act  and  occasion  a  constant  restlessness  of  the  entire  body. 

The  fully  developed  clinical  picture  of  chorea  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  child  ia  in  constant  action,  now  jerking  the  shoulder,  now  hoisting  the 
arm  in  a  peculiar  manner,  now  again  throwing  the  head  to  one  or  the  other 
side.  The  face  is  in  continual  mus- 
cular  play;  the  moat  variable  expres- 
sions appear  in  kaleidoscopic  array; 
at  one  moment  brimming  nith  merri- 
ment, the  next  changing  to  embarra.ss- 
ment,  restlessness,  fright,  or  modesty. 
The  muscles  of  the  face,  shoulders 
and  hands  are  always  affected  most 
severely;  but,  in  many  cases,  those  of 
the  trunk  and  the  legs  also  participate 
in  the  muscular  unrest.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  gait  is  very  much  disturbed 
and  standing  and  sitting  may  become 
impossible.  The  patient  falls  help- 
lessly when  placed  upon  his  feet.  In 
these  severe  cases  all  voluntary  action 
is  thwarted.  Such  a  child  is  unable 
to  dress  or  undress  or  to  feed  himself. 
Speech  is  similarly  disordered  and 
often  fails  entirely;  the  little  sufferer, 
yur-oid  jiri.  Told  !«  iit  quiei.  invoiupury  With  much  gTimace,  whispenng  ana 
Se'riShtwm'.n.jM^"'"'*  ''""^'''"''     Stuttering  but  a   few   words.     Very 

gradual  is  the  approach  to  this  fully 
developed  phase  of  the  disea.sc.  At  the  onset,  the  motor  disturbances' are 
less  marked  and  may  even  be  interpreted  as  intentionally  erratic.  The 
affected  child  is  often  punished  at  school  for  his  inability  to  write,  and  at 
home  when  he  drops  objects  on  every  occasion.  His  school  companions 
quickly  notice  the  muscle  twitchings  and,  mocking  and  imitating  them, 
tend  to  induce  their  rapid  aggravation.  It  is  alwaj's  true  that  the  invol- 
untary movements  are  more  marked  when  attention  is  directed  to  them 
and  the  child  attempts  to  control  them.  This  motor  restlessness  sub- 
sides in  sleep,  except  in  the  rare  form  of  chorea  nocturna  in  which  it  may 
be  even  more  intense  during  the  night. 

Physical  changes  in  chorea  minor  arc  usually  discernible  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease.    They  are  evidenced  by  irritability,  peevistmees, 
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sudden  fright  and  failure  of  mental  conccatration.  Serious  psychoses 
hardly  ever  develop  in  children. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  described,  a  flaccidity  of  the 
limbs  or  hypotonia  is  usually  demonstrable  (BonhoefFer),  in  fully  developed 
cases.  It  is  usually  recognized,  in  lifting  the  child,  by  the  familiar  discovery 
of  the  definite  looseness  of  the  shoulder.  Commonly  the  reflexes  are  not 
decreased.  Gordon  has  called  attention  to  a  quite  peculiar  reaction  of  the 
patellar  reflex,  determined  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  The  lower  leg, 
thrust  forward  by  the  reflex,  is  fixed  for  a  moment  in  this  position  and  sinks 
back  slowly  to  the  point  of  rest.  Muscular  power  is  affected  only  in  excep- 
tional instances  and  sensation  is  always  intact.  Pupillary  variations,  such 
as  inequality,  abnormal  dilation,  and  hippos  are  seen  occasionally.  Fever 
does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  picture,  but  may  develop  with  a  complicate 
ing  rheumatism. 

Cardiac  phenomena  appear  in  almost  every  case.  These  may  consist 
only  in  irregularities  of  the  pulse  or  arythraia ;  but  very  frequently  sighing  or 
blowing  murmurs  are  heard.  They  may  wholly  disappear,  with  recovery 
from  the  chorea,  or  may  remain  permanently  present.  These  heart  mur- 
murs must  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  verruciform  endocarditis,  which 
may  lead  to  permanent  cardiac  lesions.     Pericarditis  is  much  less  common. 

Duratioa,  Course  and  Terminatioii. — ^Asa  rule,  chorea  shows  a  fairly  rapid 
development  of  the  disease  to  its  full  height;  and,  after  a  variably  long  per- 
sistence, a  gradual  subsidence  to  its  final  disappearance  within  three  or  four 
months.  Cases  continuing,  however,  six  to  twelve  months  are  observed. 
Exacerbations  are  not  unusual  and  recrudescence  of  the  disease  is  quite 
common.  Recovery  is  the  rule,  but  fatal  results  have  been  reported  in  2 
or  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  these  fatalities  we  generally  trace  the  results 
of  a  septic  endocarditis,  or  unexpectedly  sometimes,  hyperpyrexia  and  coma 
develop  in  connection  with  a  complicating  serous  meningitis. 

Uncommon  Cases. — Hemichorea  is  unusual.  As  its  name  su^^ts, 
its  symptoms  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body. 

Chorea  mollis,  or  paralytic  chorea,  nma  a  course  marked  by  pareses  and 
muscular  weakness.  Its  motor  disturbances  may  play  a  very  secondary 
part,  but  a  flaccid  monoplegia  or  paraplegia  and  a  loss  of  reflexes  ensue, 
which  may  be  correctly  interpreted  only  by  the  antecedence  of  the  choreic 
movements  or  by  the  subsequent  return  of  motor  power.  The  prognosis 
in  these  pareses  is  favorable. 

Etiology. — Ago  and  sex  play  a  causative  part.  The  disease  is  very 
uncommon  before  the  fourth  year  and  is  probably  seen  most  frequently 
between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth  year,  GirU  are  peculiarly  predisposed. 
Neuropathic  stigmata  must  be  counted  among  the  favoring  factors.  Psychic 
trauma,  sudden  fright,  etc.,  may  excite  chorea.  Syphilis  but  rarely  enters 
into  consideration  as  an  ctiologic  factor. 

A  relationship  to  articular  rheumatism  in  its  several  forms  is  so  fre- 
quently demonstrated  in  choreics  that  there  is  growing  tendency  to  regard 
<rf)orea  as  a  fonn  of  rheumatic  disease,  coordinal  with  the  joint  inflam- 
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mations  and  with  endocarditis.  In  this  sense  we  hare  come  to  speak  of  an 
infectious  chorea  despite  its  afebrile  course. 

In  actual  exfterience  not  only  is  an  endocarditis  often  seen  in  the  course 
of  chorea,  hut  tjie  heart  disease  may  antedate  the  appearance  of  the  chorea 
as  a  consequence  of  a  rheumatic  attack,  or  an  articular  rheumatism  may 
supervene  and,  at  times,  alternate  with  exacerbations  of  chorea.  Indeed, 
the  development  of  an  acute  chorea  has  been  seen  during  a  recovery  from  an 
attack  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  rarer  compUc'ationa  also  of  articular 
rheumatism,  such  as  erythema  nodosum  or  multiforme,  have  been  observed 
in  connection  with  chorea. 

Pathogenesis. — No  definite  infective  organism  is  yet  knotvQ.  The 
disease  is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  toxic  or  infective  injuries  of  large 
brain  areas.  According  to  Bonhoeffer,  a  disease  of  the  cerebellar  peduncles 
aTid  of  the  cerebellum  itself  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  choreic  disturb- 
ances of  motion, 

Diagnosis.^-SimpIe  irregular  movements,  due  to  embarrassment,  are 
frequently  seen  in  young  children,  which  may  sug^st  the  picture  of  an 
early  chorea.  A  flaccidity  of  the  limbs  and  the  progressive  course  of  the 
disease  indicate  chorea.  Diadococinesis,  or  the  impossibihty  of  rapidly 
alternated  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand,  is  usually  observed  even 
in  the  early  stages  of  chorea.  It  is  quite  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  measure  in 
older  children.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  symptomatic  chorea  is  ob- 
served in  certain  brain  affections,  such  as  cerebral  infantile  paby.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  event  of  a  hemichorea  care  must  be  taken,  by  testing  the 
reflexes,  etc.,  to  exclude  oi^anic  brain  disease.  Congenital  chorea  or  choreic 
symptoms  which  develop  during  the  first  year  of  life  are  always  so  asso- 
ciated.    Tuberculous  meningitis  sometimes  begins  with  hemichorea. 

Chorea  electrica  will  be  discussed  later.  Hysterical  chorea  usually  ap- 
pears as  an  imitative  disease  and  may  spread,  epidemic-like,  through  a 
school  as  a  result  of  the  admission  of  a  case  of  true  chorea.  Superficially, 
it  presents  a  closely  similar  picture.  Close  examination  and  due  considei^ 
ation  of  the  attendant  circumstances  will  point  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  In 
such  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  peculiar  type  of  patellar  reflex, 
already  described,  is  of  probable  diagnostic  value. 

Treatment. — ^The  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment  of  chorea  ]& 
rest.  The  childshouldbekept  out  of  school  and  placed  inasuitable  environ- 
ment. The  members  of  the  immediate  family  may  not  exercise  a  desirable 
influence  over  him  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  him  to  entirely 
new  surroundings.  Absolute  rest  in  bed  is  urgently  recommended  until 
the  severer  symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  disease  may  affect  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  child  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  receives  sufficient 
nourishment.  Sometimes  this  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  on  account  of  the 
interference  with  the  act  of  d^lutition  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
careful  feeding.  Cold  water  treatments  are  harmful;  while  protracted  tepid 
baths,  and  especially  long-continued  moist  packs  over  the  entire  body 
surface,  often  have  a  very  favorable  effect.    A  combination  of  change  of 
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scene,  of  rest  in  bed,  and  of  such  methods  of  bathing  may  make  all  other 
treatment  unnecessary. 

Medicinally,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  salicylates  and  other 
antirheumatic  remedies.  Antipyrin  seema  to  be  more  useful.  The  disease 
is  possibly  shortened  by  a  course  of  treatment  with  arsenic.  The  dose 
should  be  gradually  increased  in  the  usual  manner.  It  must  not  be  carried 
too  far  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.  From  six  to  eight  drops  of  the 
Fowler's  solution,  three  times  a  day,  should  be  the  nuuciraal  limit.  Injec- 
tions of  sodium  cacodylate  may  also  be  employed.  Salvarsan,  or  neosal- 
varsan,  given  intravenously  or  intramuscularly,  has  acted  favorably  in 
several  refractory  cases. 

In  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  chloral  hydrate  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  for  the  patient  the  necessary  sleep.  If  the  heart  is  affected,  amylene 
hydrate,  in  doses  of  3.0  grams  (45  grs.),  per  rectum,  or  bromide  may  be 
preferred.  Thiemich  recommends  the  trial  of  scopolamin  hydrobromide,  in 
doses  of  one-half  to  one  milligram  (Ho-Mo  grain),  once  a  day. 

PABAMTOCLONUS  UULTIPLBX;  CHOREA  ELBCTRICA 

ParamyocloDua  is  charact«rited  by  Bym  metrical  convulsive  contractioDS  of  single 
tnuBclea  or  groups  of  musclca,  those  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  the  arms  and  the  face  being 
chiefly  involved.  They  may  be  very  frequent  and  do  not  respond  to  treatment. 
Paycbio  trauma  .and  hereditary  neuropathiea  play  an  important  part  in  their  etiology. 

Chorea  electrica  is  a  collective  term  covering  various  convulsive  diseases  which  are 
not  proper  to  chorea  minor.  Some  of  these  cases  are  probably  related  to  paramyoclonus; 
others,  perhaps,  to  Maladte  des  Tics,  to  epilepsy  or  to  hysteria.  Theee  latter  types 
chow  a  marked  tractability  under  proper  suggestive  treatment.  In  the  epidemics  of 
so^albd  chorea  etectrica,  observed  by  Dubiat  in  upper  Italy,  in  which  a  large  mortality 
was  noted,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  form  of  organic  central  or  meningeal  disease. 

III.  NEUROPATHIC  AND  PSYCHOPATHIC  CONSTITUTION 
(Hereditary  Neoropatht) 

The  neuropathic  or  psychopathic  constitution  plays  a  large  r61e  in 
childhood.  Its  full  significance  has  been  realized  but  recently.  Under  these 
terms  are  grouped  those  abnormal  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  nervous 
system  wliich  tend  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  a  number  of  nervous  or 
psychic  disturbances.  Primarily,  these  abnormal  tendencies  manifest 
themselves  in  reactions  to  physical,  mental,  or  psycho-emotional  stimuli, 
which  in  their  intensity,  duration  and  effect  put  the  personal  life  of  their 
subjects  into  sharp  and  distinct  contrast  with  that  of  normal  individuals. 
Such  neuropathic  or  psychopathic  children  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
mentally  deficient.  In  fact,  the  greater  impressionability  of  their  nerv- 
ous system  not  infrequently  gives  them  an  intellectual,  artistic,  or  es- 
thetic quality  of  rathei'  unusual  order.  In  them,  indeed,  we  have  to  deal 
with  developmental  conditions,  the  correct  appreciation  and  proper  peda- 
gogic training  of  which  maybe  of  the  highest  importance  m  the  evolution 
of  character. 

The  explanation  of  the  condition  is  to  be  found  in  two  chief  factors,  not 
infrequently  cooperative.  The  first  of  these  is  the  inheritance  of  certain 
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Btigmata  which  may  be  traced  back  to  generations  of  varied  nervous  and 
mental  disease  in  the  family  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents.  Neurasthenia 
and  hysteria  in  the  immediate  ancestry  are  of  essential  significance. 

Tiie  second  factor  is  seen  in  the  injurious  influence  of  a  mentally  un- 
healthy environment  in  which  the  cliild  is  reared  and  from  v.  hich  be  re- 
ceives his  first  impressions  and  experiences  in  the  relation  of  his  ego  to  the 
world  at  large.  These  injurious  influences  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated  in  the 
case  of  an  only  child  of  the  family. 

Other  extrinsic  conditions,  in  the  burdens  of  school  life,  the  awakening  of 
the  sexual  powers,  the  effects  of  traumata  or  of  infectious  diseases  and  the 
like,  have  a  secondary  but  an  important  influence  in  such  lives,  lliey  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  affect  the  normal  child,  but  in  the  nervously  or  psycbicatly 
abnormal  they  often  excite  the  most  variable  afflictionB  which  must  come 
up  for  later  discussion.  Among  the  far-reaching  exogenous  injuries  from 
which  such  young  nervous  subjects  suffer  is  that  of  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol.  It  should  be  said  that  an  exudative  diathesis  is  often  combined  with 
the  symptoms  of  neuropathy. 

Symptoms. — -The  clinical  pictures  which  the  neuropathic  constitution 
presents  are  as  varied  as  life  itself.  In  early  infancy  such  children  are 
usually  distinguished  by  their  abnormal  tendency  to  fright  and  by  the 
fitfulness  of  their  sleep.  As  their  intellectual  faculties  develop,  various 
psychic  peculiarities  appear,  conditioned  upon  the  type  of  their  hereditary 
stigmata  and  the  influence  of  their  particular  environment.  They  are 
chiefly  manifest  in  their  emotional  qualities.  Elxtreme  and  intense  excita- 
bility, outbursts  of  violent  temper  or  emotion,  not  due  to  any  physical  con- 
dition, may  make  their  appearance  even  in  late  infancy.  The  child  soon 
holds  the  entire  family  under  his  tyrannic  sway  and  does  not  j-ield  the 
sceptre  it  holds  without  a  struggle.  He  compels  the  mother  to  sit  beside 
his  bed  until  he  falls  asleep,  or  keeps  her  rocking  him  half  the  night.  He  will 
eat  only  certain  foods  and  accepts  them  only  from  certain  dishes.  The 
most  ordinary  tasks  of  every-day  life  are  subject  to  his  expressed  desires. 
Parent  or  would-be  teacher  is  punished  for  every  supposed  slight  to  the 
small  egotistical  personality  by  hours  of  pouting  and  sullcnncsa,  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  food,  or  even  by  actual  attack,  or  by  an  outburst  of 
anger  in  which  the  child  rolls  about  on  the  floor  and  acts  as  though  insane. 

In  another  type,  an  abnormal  timidity  appears  to  govern  the  entire 
nature  of  the  child.  He  is  afraid  to  be  alone  or  to  stay  in  the  dark,  afraid  of 
even  harmless  domestic  anhnals,  etc.  Or,  again,  he  exhibits  an  extreme 
variability  of  temperament.  The  most  insignificant  occurrence  throws  the 
child  out  of  his  customary  routine  and  changes  his  happy  demeanor  to  one 
of  sadness.  Unlike  the  grief  of  the  heathy  child,  this  is  not  of  momentary 
duration  and  easily  consoled.  The  mood  persists  for  hours,  perhaps,  or 
even  days  and  is  maintained  against  all  consciously  pleasant  impressions. 
Still  another  type  of  child  is  extremely  prone  to  complain;  exquisitely  hypo- 
chondriacal thoughts  employ  his  waking  moments  or  ho  constantly  over- 
flows with  sickly  sontunentality.  Yet,  again,  the  child  develops  into  a 
precocious  wiseacre  in  whom  every  trace  of  childish  innocence  is  soon  lost. 
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In  brief,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  in  the  individual  case  the  mirrored  picture  of 
its  environment  or  the  product  of  an  inherent  tendency,  fostered  by  its 
surroundings,  in  the  easily  influenced  character  of  the  child. 

Elaborations  of  idio^racrasy  are  encountered  in  the  imaginative  realm 
which  are  described  as  pathologic  dreaming.  The  active  phantasy  of  the 
child  not  only  translates  him  into  the  successive  r61es  that  his  play-dreams 
make  for  him,  but  it  becomes  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish  between  imag- 
ination and  reality.  Upon  this  phantasiastic  tendency  the  child  constructs 
long  atoriea  aa  though  they  were  tales  of  actual  experience,  all  the  inci- 
dents of  which  may  be  shown  later  to  be  of  pure  invention  {paeudologia 
phantaalica).  Not  infrequently  these  tales  are  found  to  serve  the  momen- 
tary advantage  of  the  child.  Lying  accusations  of  adults  by  such  children 
are  not  uncommon  and  the  stories  they  may  tell  of  sexual  attack  are 
often  "made  of  whole  cloth." 

As  physiologic  stigmata,  unusual  activity  and  Seating  are  observed  in 
many  cases.  These  peculiarities  may  be  noted  during  the  first  year. 
There  is  often  times  a  markedly  labile  quality  of  the  vasomotor  mechan- 
ism, which  manifests  itself  in  rapid  changes  of  color  in  the  face,  in  easy 
variations  of  the  pulse-rate,  and  in  dermatographia.  The  deep  reflexes 
are  often  increased,  while  the  conjunctival  and  swallowing  reflexes,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  diminished.  Not  uncommonly  the  faciahs  phenomenon 
is  encountered  in  children  of  school  age  who  show  no  other  signs  of  the 
spasmophilic  diathesis.  Intercurrent  affections  of  the  skin  and  the  air 
passages  cause  an  abnormal  degree  of  irritation  and  coughing  in  such  chil- 
dren (Czemy).  The  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration,  such  as  cranifJ 
and  facial  a^mimetry,  malformations  of  the  ears  or  the  genitalia,  cryp- 
torchidism, strabismus,  left-handednesa,  etc.,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  in  the 
adult.  They  are  worthy  of  note,  especially  when  several  of  them  are 
present,  but  they  have  no  patht^momonic  significance. 

Peculiarities  of  habit  are  common.  Such  children  suck  their  thumbs  or 
their  lips,  bite  their  finger-nails,  pick  the  nose,  pluck  at  the  hair,  or  shake 
the  head  incessantly.  Such  constantly  repeated  motions,  which  may  be 
continued  even  in  sleep,  the  jocfojis  capitis  nocluma  or  the  bowing  spasm  of 
the  trunk,  etc.,  are  called  stereotypies. 


The  more  moderate  disturbances  of  physical  and  psychical  equiUbrium, 
so  far  discussed,  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds  or  speedily  improved  or 
even  cured  by  suitable  training  and  by  the  hygienic  influence  of  a  whole- 
some environment.  Tact  and  i»ei-si8tence,  the  very  qualities  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  the  home  of  such  a  child,  are  of,  course,  indispensable.  Sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  his  elders,  truthfulne.ss,  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  sup- 
pression of  unfit  desu'cs — all  of  these  essential  qualities  are  best  acquired 
from  the  example  of  the  teacher.  The  neuropathic  child  will  never  acquire 
them  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  living  example  of  their  opposites. 
Intercourse  with  normal  children  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  Is  often  the 
most  direct  remedy  foregotism  and  timidity.  The  school  is  a  preparation  for 
the  future  life  of  the  child  and  is  greatly  to  he  preferred  to  individual  tutor- 
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log  at  home.  When  the  tendency  to  indulgence  in  phantafy  and  pathologic 
dreams  is  especially  marked,  the  mind  miLst  be  directed  to  real  values  by- 
practical  occupations  around  the  house  or  in  the  garden.  Modelling,  manual 
training,  the  collection  of  natural  objects  and  the  observation  of  nature,  are 
means  to  this  end.  The  pleasure  of  production  inherent  in  every  child  must 
be  aroused.  Fairy  stories,  tales  of  horror,  and  lessons  unadapted  to  its 
age,  may  injure  the  child  materially.  It  is  important  that  such  children 
should  be  sent  to  bed  at  a  suitable  hour  with  unalterable  regularity.  Sexual 
impressions  should  be  guarded  against.  To  allow  the  child  to  sleep  with 
adults,  to  witness  the  careless  personal  exposure  which  some  parents  permit 
themselves,  or  the  exercise  of  their  more  intimate  relations,  is  to  incite  a 
probably  serious  disturbance  of  his  psychic  balance. 

All  of  these  measures  and  precautions,  but  superficially  touched  upon, 
are  of  greater  importance  than  disciplinary  attempts  which,  as  a  rule,  ac- 
complish little  when  the  training  has  once  been  started  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Likewise,  they  are  far  more  important  than  the  prescription  of 
"nerve-building  foods, "  or  of  hydrotherapeutic  methods  which  have  proved 
absolutely  useless  and  suffice  oniy  to  promote  the  acquirement  of  a  full- 
fledged  hypochondriasis. 

To  these  milder  manifestations  of  the  neuropathic  constitution  may  be 
added  symptoms  which  have  a  distinct  pathologic  quality  and  which  period- 
ically overshadow  the  general  status  and  seriously  affect  the  life  of  the 
child.  Certain  symptom-complexes  commonly  attach  to  the  conception  of 
neurasthenia  and  still  others  to  that  of  hysteria.  Apart  from  these  quite  & 
number  of  isolated  expressions  of  disease,  such  as  migraine,  tic  malady, 
etc.,  may  appear.  The  true  psychoses  may  develop  upon  this  constitutional 
basis,  but  they  are  uncommon  in  childhood.  Some  epOepsies,  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  of  enuresis,  and  certain  disorders  of  speech  may  also  relate 
themselves  to  the  neuropathic  group. 

The  psychopathic  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  congenitally  traced 
is  often  in  close  heredity  to  more  or  less  serious  d^rees  of  feeble-mindedness, 
a  fact  which  makes  the  prognosis  in  the  given  case  more  grave. 

1.  Migraine;  Hemicrania 
Migraine  is  a  distinctly  hereditary  neurosis.    It  occurs  in  childhood,  but 
in  less  acute  form  than  in  later  years.    Its  periodic  attacks  of  severe  head- 
ache, associated  with  the  vomiting  of  bile,  resemble  those  of  the  adult  in 
every  other  respect,  making  any  special  discussion  of  the  disorder  superfluous. 

2.  Maladie  des  tics  Convulsifs 
Under  this  term  we  group  certain  peculiar  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  especially  those  concerned  in  winking,  scowling,  grind- 
ii^  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  neck  or  limbs,  producing 
such  acts  as  nodding,  jerking  of  the  shoulders,  grasping  with  the  hands, 
and  even  dancing  and  jumping.  These  movements  monotonously  repeated 
and  without  variation,  are  distinguished  from  the  stereotypies  by  their 
convulsive  character.    As  a  rule,  they  increase  very  markedly  when  the 
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patient  believes  himself  under  observation  or  whea  he  becomes  excited. 
The  movements  are  to  a  certain  extent  controllable  by  the  will.  In  connec- 
tion with  them  some  children  utter  a  cough  or  bark  or  even  indecent  words. 

There  are  cases,  mistaken  for  tic,  which  are,  in  reality,  manifestations  of 
hysteria,  as,  for  instance,  the  saltatory  reflex  spasm  and  other  similarly  com- 
plex motions,  which  are  readily  amenable  to  treatment.  In  other  cases, 
these  convulsive  contractions  are  associated  with  voluntary  or  primarily 
intentional  movements;  they  are  quite  analogous  to  the  stereotypies  in  their 
mode  of  origin,  but  are  not  infrequently  curable.  The  best  success  is  gen- 
erally attained  by  properly  individualized  gymnastic  treatment.  The 
patient  being  placed  before  a  mirror,  the  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  affected 
muscles  absolutely  at  rest  by  will  control  alone,  while  the  abnormal  inner- 
vation of  these  muscles  is  suppressed  by  means  of  slow,  irregular,  voluntary 
movements.  These  exercises  must  be  carefully  supervised  and  directed  by 
the  physician. 

3.  Emotional  Respiratort  Convulsions;  Absences 

Under  this  caption  arc  included  convulsive  respiratory  pauses, 
occurring  during  emotional  excitement  and  paiticularly  in  exhibitions  of 
anger.  Consequently  they  are  sometimes  called  convulsive  rage.  They 
simulate  very  closely  the  true  laryngeal  and  respiratory  convulsions  of 
spasmophilia.  They  do  not  produce,  however,  a  true  laryngospasm.  Res- 
piration, as  a  rule,  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  crying-St  and  following 
either  a  deep  unobstructed  inspiration  or  a  prnfound  expiration.  In  the 
course  of  the  ciying,  the  child  suddenly  rolls  its  eyes,  grows  rigid  and 
cyanotic,  throws  himself  about,  and  finally  falls  unconscious.  Usually 
he  recovers  completely  within  a  few  seconds.  The  signs  of  the  spasmo- 
philic diathesis,  a  heightened  electrical  excitability,  the  Trousseau  phe- 
nomenon, etc.,  are  wanting. 

These  convulsions  occur  chiefly  during  the  run-about-age,  frwn  two  to 
five  years,  although  they  are  met  with  in  infancy.  In  some  instances  the 
child,  doubtless,  is  volitionally  concerned,  to  a  degree,  in  the  initiation  of 
these  attacks;  learning  to  incite  them  when,  in  the  face  of  parental  opposi- 
tion, he  desires  to  get  his  own  way.  When,  however,  the  mechanism  of  the 
attack  b  once  set  in  motion,  it  passes  beyond  the  patient's  control.  The 
spasms  may  appear  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  fear  or  other  psychic 
excitement.  In  some  cases  this  condition  is  preceded  in  infancy  by  a  true 
spasmophilic  laryngospasm. 

Progno^s. — The  prognosis  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  favorable.  When 
one  has  seen  some  very  severe  cases,  however,  he  will  acc«pt  this  view 
cautiously,  although  no  fatal  outeome  has  been  reported. 

Treatment — The  treatment  should  bo  essentially  prophylactic,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  giving  way,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  the  child 's  every  whim 
and  fancy.  The  child  shoidd  be  given,  rather,  to  understand  that  he  must 
expect  severe  punishment  if  he  holds  his  breath.  It  is  often  possible  to 
avert  an  attack  by  threat  or  blow  or  by  the  sudden  distraction  of  some 
unexpected  occurrence. 
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The  more  anxious  and  disturbed  is  the  attendant,  the  more  readily  do 
the  ' '  absences ' '  occur.  On  thia  account  a  change  of  environment  or  even  a 
short  stay  in  hospital  may  prove  ss  desirable  in  severe  cases  of  this  sort  as 
it  is  in  other  forms  of  neuropathic  disturbance,  where  the  object  is  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  sympathy. 

A  combination  of  the  bromides  with  a  course  in  psychotherapy  is  to  bo 
recommended.  In  the  presence  of  the  attack  itself  the  treatment  appro 
priate  to  true  latyngoepasm  is  indicated.  Cold  water  should  be  dashed 
in  the  patient 's  face  and,  if  necessary,  artificial  respiration  is  to  be  employed. 

PATHOLOGIC  REFLEXES 

The  emotiotiBl  respiratory  epaains  arc  actualiy  the  prototype  of  a  number  of  neivoua 
diBturbaoceB  which  may  be  icgarded  aii  pathologic  phases  of  the  normal  reflexes.  They 
are  usually  classed  as  naonosyinptomatic  hysteria.  They  involve  the  reflex  perpetu- 
ation of  abnormal  motor  phenomena  which  originally  bid  been  caused  by  local 
pathologic  conditions.  Af  tCT  the  disappearance  of  the  original  pathologic  stimulus  they 
persist,  in  a  degree,  as  a  functional  habit,  responsive  to  physiologic  stimuh  of  ordinary 
character,  but  in  the  exaggerated  degree  which  depends  upon  the  emotional  quality  of 
the  subject.  Thus  habitual  winking  or  spasm  of  the  eyelids  may  ponist  after  conjunc- 
tivitis; polyuria  may  continue  after  irritation  of  the  bladder;  nervous  cough  after 
laryngitis  or  bronchitis.  Seemingly  typical  attacks  of  whooping-cough  may  occur  for 
weeks  or  months  after  recovery  from  true  pertussis  or  may  be  reproduced  by  a  slight 
bronchitis,  etc.  Some  forms  of  infantile  vomiting,  rumination,  etc.,  are  to  be  better 
imderetood,  perhaps  in  the  same  Ught. 

Therapeutically  it  is  possible  sometimes  to  break  up  the  abnormal  symptom-oomplex 
by  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  unusual  factor  in  the  reflex  event.  Thus,  in 
rumination  or  habitual  vomiting,  the  feeding  of  gruel  often  serves  a  good  purpose. 
With  older  children,  suggestive  treatment,  together  with  use  of  the  farodic  current  is 
often  useful  in  particular  with  nervous  cough,  polyuria,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  neces< 
aary  to  confine  oneself  to  the  treatment  of  the  general  nervous  condition  of  these  patients. 

4.  Pavob  Nocturnus 

This  very  common  malady  consists  in  a  sudden  awakening  from  sleep 
in  a  state  of  fear.  Generally,  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  course  of  a  night,  but 
it  may  be  frequently  repeated  at  irregular  intervals.  Children  suffering 
with  this  abnormal  condition  are  usually  between  four  and  eight  years  of 
age.  The  attack  occurs  during  the  early  sleeping  hours.  The  child  rounes 
suddenly  with  an  expression  of  deadly  fear  or  intense  fright;  screams, 
defends  himself  from  imaginary  object?,  clings  to  his  mother,  and  is  quieted 
only  by  lighting  the  room  and  reassuring  him  for  several  moments.  Half 
an  hour  may  elapse  before  the  child  drops  to  sleep  again.  His  confused 
speech  often  indicates  the  nature  of  the  alarmii^  dream  of  ghosts,  robbers, 
animals,  etc.,  he  has  experienced.  Often  it  seems  that  the  child  does  not 
really  emei^  from  its  dream  into  full  consciousness.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  passes  undisturbed  and  in  the  morning  the  child  remembers  neither 
the  dream  nor  the  physician  who  sat  by  his  bed. 

These  attacks,  often  described  as  nightmare,  may  be  traced  sometimes 
to  such  ph^-sical  causes  as  tight  clothing,  an  overloaded  stomach,  or  a  dis- 
tended bladder.  Intestinal  parasites  may  be  occasionally  responsible;  but 
the  cause  is  more  often  attributable  to  respiratory  obstructions,  chronic 
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coryza,  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsib,  and  adenoids.  The  treatment,  if  all 
these  points  are  taken  into  consideration,  will  not  infrequently  Rive  prompt 
results.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  study  the  often  highly  developed  imag- 
inative quahty  of  children  so  affected  and  to  prohibit  everything  by  which 
the  imagination  may  be  excited.  Fauy  tales  and  other  fantastic  stories, 
theatrical  performances,  moving  pictures,  the  influence  of  sexual  impres- 
sions, and  the  use  of  alcoholics,  should  be  avoided.  As  in  all  the  functional 
neuroses  of  childhood,  the  clement  of  fear  should  be  especially  considered. 
Sometimes  the  pavor  will  disappear  at  once  if  the  child  is  removed  from  the 
room  in  which  the  parent  or  the  nurse  sleeps. 

In  the  matter  of  the  differential  diagnosis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
true  epilepsy  may  hide  behind  an  apparent  pavor  noctumus.  The  oc- 
currence of  irregular  exhibitions  of  enuresis  is  especially  important  in 
this  connection. 

5.  Neurasthenia. 

Neurasthenia  is  characterized  by  rapidly  increasing  exhaustion  of 
pathologic  degree,  with  an  abnormal  irritability.  Neurasthenia  of  extrinsic 
origin,  the  nervous  collapse  wliich  comes  as  a  result  of  excessive  demands 
upon  physical  and  mental  ene^ty,  the  acute  nervous  exhaustion,  is  very 
uncommon  in  childhood.  It  occurs,  probably,  only  in  those  who  attempt 
wage^aming  with  school  attendance,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  night 
hours.  The  neurasthenia  of  childhood  which  develops  upon  the  basis 
of  a  neuropathic  diathesis  is  quite  common  and  is  a  many-sided  thing.  The 
nervous  system  of  those  who,  whether  constitutionally  or  as  a  result  of 
improper  training,  are  unprepared  for  the  experiences  and  unfit  for  the 
ordinary  exertions  of  life,  proves  incapable  of  meeting  the  small  daily  tests 
and  demands  which  the  average  school  makes.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  readily  exhausted  child  is  spurred  on,  by  his  own  ambition  or  that 
of  hia  parents — and  ambition  is  apt  to  be  boundless  in  the  neuropathic 
family — to  persistent  efforts  during  his  school  years  which  simply  serve  to 
destroy  the  capacity  of  his  nervous  system.  Repeated  disappointments, 
following  upon  strenuous  endeavor,  are  the  hardest  physical  blows  which 
such  a  child  has  to  sustain.  In  fact  some  of  the  suicides  of  children  are 
traceable  to  this  fact. 

The  more  aggravated  forms  of  masturbation,  so  commonly  observed,  are 
not  a  cause  of  neurasthenia  but  the  result  rather  of  psychopathic  stigmata. 
Nevertheless,  the  habit  may  contribute  measurably  to  the  increase  of 
neurasthenic  symptoms. 

The  objective  sj-mptoms  of  neurasthenia  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
neuropathic  constitution.  To  repeat  them  in  brief:  increase  of  the  deep 
reflexes,  diminution  of  the  conjunctival  and  swallowing  reflexes,  rapidly 
alternating  pallor  and  flushing,  a  variable  pulse-rate,  dermatographia,  and 
the  facialis  phenomenon.  Added  to  these  are  often  noted  an  increase  of 
btood-pressure,  at  times  amounting  to  a  pulsating  rigidity  oF  the  arterial 
walls;  variations  in  the  vigor  of  the  nerve  supply  to  the  facial  muscles  and 
the  pupils;  restless  movements;  spasm  or  tremor  of  the  eyelids  when  closed 
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(Roscnbach's  phEDomenoa),  hypcrhydrcK'U,  stuttering,  etc.  As  a  rule, 
varying  combinations  of  a  number  of  these  symptoms  appear.  A  sU^t 
d^ree  of  anemia,  may  be  coincident  and  is  often,  but  erroneously,  con- 
sidered causal  of  the  neurastlienia. 

Physically,  neurasthenia  may  lead  to  a  variety  <rf  complaints  which  can 
be  merely  mentioned.  The  most  important  of  these  are  headache  and  bead 
pressure.  These  occur  chiefly  among  school  children  and  their  Gxciting 
causes  Drc  to  be  found  in  anemia  and  in  the  unhygienic  conditions  of  tbe 
schoolroom.  Headache  usually  increases  during  school  hours  and  may 
eventually  become  continuous,  so  as  to  be  present  even  on  rising.  It  may 
diminish  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  sleep  late  on  Sunday.  Anonncia, 
gastric  discomfort,  obetipation  and  vomiting,  the  tatter  often  occurrinf( 
on  the  way  to  school  or  after  forcing  down  an  unwelcome  breakfast,  ara 
not  uncommon. 

Nervous  asthenopia  (Wilbrand  and  Sanger),  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  marked  by  the  sense  of  fiickering  before  the  eyes,  by  the  escape  of 
tear?,  by  headache  and  eyeache  upon  reading.  It  shows  no  organic  l<^ion. 
Acute  diseases  have  a  much  more  severe  course  in  neurasthenic  children 
than  in  others.  Pertussis  (Czcmy),  and  bronchitis,  for  instance,  oft«a  taken 
on  an  asthmatic  character.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  itching  and 
coughing  are  exaggerated  sj-mptoma  in  these  patients. 

Disturbances  of  sleep  arc  common  with  them.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  an  infant  who  lies  wide  awake  for  half  of  the  night.  Falling  aslerp 
is  difficult  and  often  long  delayed.  In  the  morning  tbe  child  dislikes 
to  wake  up  and  leaves  his  l>ed  but  poorly  rested  and  refreshed.  Trouble- 
some dreams,  pavor  noctiirnus,  tics,  and  even  true  somnambulism  may 
further  disturb  the  patient's  rest. 

In  the  psychical  sphere,  the  element  of  fear  and  the  tendency  to  hypo- 
chondria demand  particular  emphasis.  For  the  latter,  the  adults  inuiio- 
diately  associated  with  the  chil<l  are  conunonly  responsible,  but  it  de9er\e:« 
special  consideration  because  it  is  often  accentuated  by  the  pernicious 
activity  of  the  physician. 

In  children  of  advanced  school  age,  mental  e.vhaustion,  resulting  in 
feeble  memory,  inattention  and  want  of  concentration  may  play  an  ini[)oi^ 
tant  part.  The  child  la-^s  all  zest  for  work;  an  indefinable  fear  of  every 
schoftl-task  to  which  he  is  -set  jiosscsses  him;  failure  of  accomplishment 
cau.-»es  further  tleficiency,  and  a  consequ(rnt  apathy  and  dulness  n'sults 
which  strangles  all  endeavor.  Should  the  parents  attempt  to  relieve  the 
.siiiiation  by  pmviding  private  instruction  for  the  child,  making  still 
greater  demands  u|>on  his  already  fiaggiiig  energies,  the  result  is  a  further 
irijurv'  lo  his  ner\'OU.s  system  rather  than  an  improvement  in  his  school  work. 
.\  child  in  this  stage  of  cxhausl  ion  not  infrequently  comniitg  moral  wron^,  a.« 
lying,  stealing  and  even  offering  violence  to  the  parents,  acta  which  are 
wholly  at  variance  with  his  true  character.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
these  comlitions,  dementia  prtecox  or  hel>ephrenia,  to  the  primary  stages 
of  which  they  l)ear  some  resemblance,  requires  careful  consideration. 
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Treatment — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  in  children  must  combine 
psychical  and  physical  measures  in  a  tiuitable  manner.  Hydrotherapeutic 
procedures,  abundance  of  fresh  air,  moderate  and  healthy  play,  together 
with  the  remedy  of  the  existing  anemia,  are  the  best  means  to  be  employed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  heroic  attempts  to  harden  the  child  by  cold 
water  bathing  often  do  harm  and  serve  to  increase  the  neurasthenic  symp- 
toms (Hecker).  In  severe  cases  a  period  of  complete  rest  is  essential  and 
removal  from  school  for  several  weeks  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Equally  essential  is  it  to  obtain  an  accui'ate  knondedgc  of  the  home  environ- 
ment and  of  the  psychical  influences  bearing  upon  the  child.  Since  in  only 
exceptional  cases  may  the  child 's  whole  environment  be  changed,  an  individ- 
ual plan  of  treatment,  which  takes  account  of  all  the  factors  determinable 
and  which,  too  frequently,  must  content  itself  with  compromises,  must  be 
worked  out  in  each  case.  Institutional  treatment,  clunatic  cures,  sea- 
baths,  etc.,  have  the  advantage  that  they  introduce  the  child  to  new 
surroundings  for  a  time,  at  least.  Si^gestive  treatment  is  of  small  value  for 
the  relief  of  neurasthenia.  The  personality  of  the  physician  may  accomplish 
much,  provided  he  can  master  the  effects  of  gross  deficiencies  of  training. 
Thus  it  may  be  possible,  at  least,  to  eliminate  the  constant  discussion  of  the 
child  'a  affliction  as  a  topic  of  conversation.  He  may  even  give  the  parents 
to  understand  that  the  subject  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
the  patient.  Further,  they  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  punish- 
ment aggravates  the  condition;  that  regidarity  in  the  entire  routine  of  hv- 
ing,  and  especially  of  meal  hours  and  bedtime,  must  be  rigidly  enforced; 
and  that  all  pathologic  ambitions  must  be  curbed. 

Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  diet.  Czerny  and  Siegert 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  milk, 
meat  and  eggs  often  gives  the  nervous  disorder  a  strong  stimulus.  Protein 
is  to  be  minimized.  In  fact,  a  diet  consisting  lai^ly  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  without  eggs  and  with  but  little  milk,  is  most  appropriate.  The 
possible  use  of  alcohol  and,  by  older  patients,  of  tobacco  must  be  ascer* 
tained  and  discontinued.  Masturbation  must  be  stopped.  Organic  dis- 
orders, such  as  oxyuris,  tend  to  increase  the  nervousness  and  should  be 
carefully  remedied. 

In  certain  cases,  the  use  of  bromides  may  be  unavoidable;  at  least 
temporarily,  in  order  to  combat  possible  sleeplessness  and  sexual  irritability 
alike.  As  little  as  possible  should  be  used.  Moist  packs  sometimes  serve 
the  same  purpose.  The  anorexia,  obstipation,  headache  and  mental  irrita- 
bility will  never  be  conquered  by  drugs  if  one  does  not  succeed  in  providing 
fresh  air,  and  light,  healthful  exercise  for  the  body,  with  rest,  self-reliance 
and  relief  from  all  excessive  demands  for  the  mind,  thus  bringing  the  ele- 
ments which  make  for  happiness  into  the  young  life. 

6.  Phobias;  Uncontrollable  Ideas  and  Acts 
Phobias,  or  conditions  of  fear  of  certain  places  or  persons,  of  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.,  are  comparatively  uncommon  in  childhood.    The  author 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  one  young  child  who  has  suffered  for 
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years  with  an  intense  fear  of  time-pieces  and  especially  of  clocks.  Much 
more  c(Hmnon  are  certain  uncontrollable  ideas  or  conceptions,  in  close 
relation  to  uncontrollable  acta.  They  offer  a  difficult  puzzle  when  the  child 
keeps  the  causative  motive  a  secret.  Several  examples  may  be  taken  from 
Strohroeyer's  excellent  text.  For  instance,  one  child  habitually  thinks  of  a 
coffin;  another  is  haunted  by  the  idea  that  there  is  verdigris  on  its  Sngeni; 
and  still  another,  that  it  must  stab  it«  mother,  or  that  it  has  committed 
some  sin.  A  child  is  sometimes  possessed  of  a  doubting  mania  and  mu£t 
constantly  reassure  himself  that  he  has  carried  out  a  most  iudifTerent 
action  correctly. 

Exagf^erated  pedantry,  excessive  scrupulousness,  compulsory  counting, 
and  the  like,  are  occasionally  observed  as  they  are  in  the  imcontrollable 
conception  neuroses  of  adults.  The  author  knows  of  a  case  in  which  every 
accidental  bump  or  touch  upon  one  side  of  the  body  caused  the  patient 
to  give  a  similar  bump  or  touch  to  the  symmetrical  point  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  directing  the  bump  to  the  identical  correspond- 
ing spot,  the  result  was  a  repeated  bumping  to  and  fro  in  the  attempt 
at  compensation. 

These  phobias,  or  uncontrollable  ideas,  are  not  always  of  serious  prog- 
nostic significance,  even  though  they  stand  very  near,  at  times,  to  (he 
border-line  of  the  psychoses  or  may  even  be  regarded  as  within  the  pale.  It 
is  possible  that  suitable  pedagogic  training  and,  In  older  children,  a  coi^ 
scientious  self-training  may  bring  about  a  recovery.  In  the  phobias  (he 
possibility  of  a  sexual  relationship  must  always  be  considered. 
7,  Disturbances  of  Psycuical  Iupulses 

Poriomania. — The  habit  of  running  away,  or  poriomania  causes  children , 
and  particularly  boys,  to  leave  home  or  school  and  to  wander  about  without 
plan  or  aim.  They  may  be  found  far  from  home,  half-starved  and  exhausted. 
In  some  cases,  the  fear  of  punishment  seems  to  be  an  exciting  cause;  in  others 
a  deep  depression  rules  the  event,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  external 
factor  at  all.  Others,  again,  exhibit  an  uncontrollable  longing  for  the  open; 
while  occasionally  it  is  a  matter  of  hyperphantasy  and  again  of  mere  feeble 
mindedncss.  It  is  always  important  to  decide  whether  the  basis  of  the  habit 
does  not  lie  in  an  epileptic  or  hysterical  subconsciousness.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  condition  a  long  continued  sojoiu-n  in  a  suitable  institution  can 
hardly  be  avoided. 

Hosturbation. — This  affliction  is  found  in  the  majority  of  weak-minded 
and  ncuro|}athic  children  and  at  times  to  an  excessive  degree.  It  is  np%'er 
the  cause,  but  always  the  result  of  the  neurosis,  whether  it  be  dependent 
up<jn  weakness  of  will  or  upon  an  exccs-sivc  and  prcmatiuT  iiritability  of  the 
sexual  upp.iralu-s.  It  is  more  fully  disoas,«eU  under  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinarj'  Organs. 

8.  Hystbhia 

Hyslcria  in  children  docs  not  differ  in  its  nature  or  manifcHtations  from 
hysteria  in  the  adult.  Therefore  ttii-  reader's  attention  will  be  called  only  to 
the  few  peculiarities  it  prc!<ents  in  childhood. 
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Manifestations  of  hysteria  are  seen  very  often  io  children  and  may  be 
seen  the  more  often  if  the  physician  schools  himself  to  study,  not  only  the 
immediate  disease  that  be  is  called  upon  to  combat,  but  the  child,  sick  with 
the  disease,  as  an  entity.  The  frequency  of  the  condition  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  sensitiveness  erf  the  childish  mind  to  suggestive 
impressions.  The  age  at  which  hysteria  is  first  observed  corresponds  with 
that  at  which  the  child  becomes  aware  of  his  surroundings  and  of  his  own 
personality,  which  is  between  the  second  and  third  year.  More  commonly, 
of  course,  the  disturbance  is  first  noted  at  school  age.  As  the  patient  grows 
older  it  approaches  more  and  more  closely  to  the  qualities  seen  in  the  adult. 
In  later  years,  girls  are  affected  a  little  more  frequently  than  boys.  Among 
causal  relations  we  very  often  find  a  distinct  taint  of  hereditary  neuropathy, 
while  injuries  of  environment  not  infrequently  have  a  potent  influence. 
The  directly  exciting  cause  may  be  of  an  apparently  physical  quality,  such 
as  a  blow,  a  fall,  etc.  In  all  probability  there  is  always  a  physical  trauma 
associated  with  the  psychical  injury.  Very  commonly  tie  hysterical 
phenomena  follow  directly  upon  purely  psychical  traumata,  such  as  sudden 
fnght,  fear,  domestic  grief,  etc.  Sometimes  the  condition  may  be  imposed 
upon  an  actual  organic  disease;  as,  for  instance,  when  abasia  develops  in 
connection  with  an  angina  that  has  confined  the  patient  to  bed;  or  an  hys- 
terical aphonia  remains  after  laryngitis;  or  paralysis  and  contractures 
follow  a  ^ght  contusion;  or  a  spasm  of  the  lids  persists  after  a  conjunctivitis 
has  subsided.  Some  of  the  phenomena  in  this  group  may  be  mistaken  for 
patholc^c  reflexes  (see  page  558).  The  fixation  of  diseasesymptoms  in  the 
subconscious  memory  of  such  children  is  readily  understood.  The  exces- 
sive anxiety  and  the  liberal  attention  lavished  upon  them  by  parents  and 
attendants,  in  the  event  of  illness,  offers  to  their  minds  distinct  advantages 
in  contrast  to  the  treatment  they  receive  when  theyarewell.  Indeed  there 
are  hysterical  mothers  to  whom  the  sick  child,  with  his  peculiar  sort  of 
suffering  and  with  the  general  interest  that  he  awakens,  appeals  more 
strongly  than  does  the  child  who  is  well  and  who  fairly  sun  themselves  in 
the  glory  reflected  from  the  poor  little  martyr  in  whose  service  they  are 
tied  hand  and  foot. 

By  way  of  example:  A  five-year-old  boy  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital suffering  with  abasia  and  a  peculiar  form  of  tonic  spasm,  resembling  in 
many  respects  a  pscudotetanus,  which  followed  upon  a  febrile  angina.  The 
manner  of  the  parents  suggested  a  suspicion  of  hysteria.  By  the  next  day  it 
was  already  possible,  with  the  aid  of  slight  faradization  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  boy  "march  like  a  soldier, "  to  get  him  on  his  feet;  the  following 
day  he  learned  to  climb  the  stairs,  and  then  rapidly  to  walk  and  turn  somer- 
saults— when  the  mother  promptly  removed  him  from  the  hospital,  very 
much  put  out  to  think  that  her  child  had  been  so  harshly  treated. 

With  the  usual  character  of  the  hysterical  child,  prone  to  deceit  and 
K-ing,  conscious  simulation  may  contribute  occasionally  to  the  development 
of  the  disease-picture.    Self-injuries  have  been  recorded  even  in  childhood. 

A  very  wide-awake  hysterical  boy  of  twelve  years  had  vomited  ascarides. 
Ever  unce  this  event  be  had  from  time  to  time  produced  worms  which  he 
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claimed  had  crawled  out  of  bis  mouth  or  noae.  His  parents  travelled  about 
witb  Mm,  going  from  physician  to  physician,  spreading  tiig  fame,  and  alwaya 
very  much  offended  if  anyone  ventured  to  doubt  the  alleged  facts.  With 
the  aid  of  an  apothecary  they  had  found  medieval  literature  in  which 
similar  cases  were  described.  The  boy  was  brought  to  the  hospital  where  he 
was  kept  under  careful  surveillance.  Nothing  happened  for  many  days, 
untU  the  child  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  hospital  garden.  The  following 
day  he  appeared  and  triumphantly  produced  a  wonn  which  had  come  out, 
he  said,  of  his  nose — but  it  happened  to  be  an  ordinary  angleworm. 

Not  infrequently  hysterical  manifestations  are  the  result  of  imitation. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  well-known  school  epidemics  of  chorea,  tremor  and 
similar  complexes,  starting  from  a  single  actual  case  in  the  small  community. 
The  patient  may  be  even  self-imitative,  so  that  an  attack  of  true  chorea 
may  recur  as  a  manifestation  of  hysteria. 

The  rec<^nition  of  hysteria  in  children  may  be  a  very  difGcult  matter  on 
account  of  the  monosymptomatic  type  of  the  disease.  The  generally  recog- 
nized stigmata  of  hysteria,  such  as  pressure  points,  anesthetic  zones,  limita- 
tion of  the  visual  field,  etc.,  are  frequently  absent  in  children  and  a  diagnosis 
must  be  made  rather  upon  the  strength  of  the  general  impression.  The 
child's  environment  must  be  considered  and  the  contrast  between  the 
objective  findings  and  the  subjective  sjinptoms  may  forecast  or  fully  detei^ 
mine  the  di^nosis.  Certain  forms  of  paralysis,  as  astasia  and  abasia,  in 
which  the  motility  of  all  the  limbs  and  even  of  all  the  muscles  is  intact, 
arouse  a  suspicion  of  hysteria.  Similarly,  cuff-hke  circumscribed  bands  of 
anesthesia  or  analgesia,  which,  incidentally,  are  uncommon  in  childhood,  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  organic  disease  and  surest,  at  once,  the  thought 
of  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  coxitis  or  a  contracture  of  the  elbow  may 
successfully  simulate  an  organic  condition. 

A  few  of  the  more  conmion  manifestations  may  be  cited.  Hysterical 
vomiting,  even  in  small  children,  may  make  the  question  of  adequatef  ceding 
a  difficult  one  or  may  compel  the  parents  to  conform  the  dietary  to  the 
notions  of  the  small  tyrant.  Severe  scolding,  or  the  single  use  of  the  stomach- 
tube,  may  cure  such  cases  even  in  late  infancy.  In  older  children  a  persists 
ent  anorexia  and  hysterical  vomiting  may  affect  seriously  the  nutrition  of 
the  child.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  exclude  organic  disease  and  the  question 
is  very  often  determined  only  by  the  emplojment  of  strong  suggestions  or 
sharp  authority. 

Attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  meteorism,  pseudotumors,  tachypncea, 
bizarre  types  of  respiration,  stuttering,  asthma,  hiccough,  spasms  of  sneez- 
ing, pollakiuria,  diurnal  or  nocturnal  enuresis,  incontinence  of  the  bowels, 
jnay  ail  appear  as  manifestations  of  hysteria.  Mutism,  the  complete  inability 
to  utter  sounds,  in  which  no  attempt  to  speak  is  made,  an  inability  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  fright,  is  not  uncommon.  Hysterical  headache  may 
be  a  very  obstinate  symptom  and  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  neur^ 
asthenic  form. 

A  diagnosis  may  be  possible  only  by  the  experience  of  the  prompt 
results  of  antihysteric  measures  and  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  symp- 
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toms  when  the  patieot'a  AtteotioD  is  suddenly  distracted  by  some  pleas- 
ant impreftiioD. 

The  major  convuUionB  of  hysteria,  with  their  well-known  quality  of 
downism  and  their  pronounced  "attitudes  passion^,"  may  be  aeen  in 
children  of  ten  years  or  even  less.  Generally  gpeaking,  they  are  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  but  having  once  occurred  they  will  be  easily  repeated 
during  consultation;  in  fact,  in  the  wards  they  may  be  provoked  by  sugges- 
tion. As  a  rule,  but  not  invariably,  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
epileptic  seizures.  Their  differentiation  has  been  discussed  under  epilepsy. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  associated  with  fainting  spells  or  cataleptic 
attacks.  A  classical  case  of  so-called  chorea  magna  has  been  observed  in  a 
girl  less  than  six  years  of  age.  In  this  disorder  the  child  stages  a  complete 
performance  with  theatrical  precision,  tears  about  the  room,  shouts  in  con- 
fused speeches,  and  afterwards  remembers  nothing  of  the  event. 

As  additional  phenomena  of  hysteria  are  to  be  mentioned  hysterical 
insomnia;  paroxysms  of  fear,  which  subside  only  if  the  light  is  left  burning  in 
the  room  or  when  the  mother  or  nurse  remains  beside  the  bed;  somnambu- 
lism, daydreaming  or  diurnal  automatism  and  well-developed  twilight 
stat&=).  Pseudologia  phantastica  (see  page  555),  often  blossoms  riotously  in 
hysterical  girls  and  not  infrcriuently  leads  to  f^se  accusations  of  attendants, 
against  which  even  the  physician  must  be  upon  his  guard. 

The  intelligence  of  hysterical  children  is  usually  good;  not  infrequently 
they  give  the  impression  of  precociousnesa  and  their  conversation  turns 
upon  subjects  better  suited  to  older  persons.  They  observe  their  elders 
closely,  even  while  their  interest  is  lai^ly  or  wholly  centred  in  their  own 
personality.  The  desire  to  attract  attention  and  to  arouse  the  admiration 
of  others  is  always  in  the  foreground.  A  shrewd  hysterical  girl  in  the 
Heidelberger  Children's  Plospital,  thinking  she  was  not  receiving  sufficient 
attention  and  seeking  to  draw  observation  to  herself,  was  asked  the  motive 
of  her  acts  and  replied  uniquely  that  she  was  "  luring  people. "  This  desire 
is  undoubtedly  the  main  spring  which  subconsciously  actuates  many  of  the 
described  symptoms  and  even  inspires  deeds,  othenvise  inexplicable,  which 
seem  to  be  the  fruit  of  an  evil,  ugly,  or  unethical  spirit  and  can  hardly  be 
associated  with  ordinary  childish  hysteria. 

Diagoosis. — Without  recounting  details,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
tentative  diagnosis  is  extremely  important  to  the  treatment  of  hysteria.  If 
the  physician  does  not  promptly  establish  his  authority  over  the  child  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hysterical  symptoms,  the  pi-ospect  of  success  through  bis 
effort*  becomes  very  doubtful,  and  the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  rest 
with  the  next  consultant,  or  pass  to  the  quack,  or  to  one  of  the  many  ex- 
ploited "cures."  Nevertheless  a  careful  examination  is  required  in  every 
case,  for  the  hysterical  child  may  be  subject  to  organic  disease  and  error  in 
this  direction  is  unpardonable.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  ever  safe  to  attach  the 
name  hysteria  to  the  diagnosis  since  the  laity,  and  especially  the  neuro- 
pathic laity,  is  resentful  of  the  term. 

Treatmeot — The  treatment  of  hysteria  is  psychical  and  offers  a  favor- 
able outlook.    Serious  cases  do  not  recover  readily  in  the  environment  of 
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the  home.  Remissions  when  the  child  is  returned  to  it  are  frequent.  The 
so-called  miracle  cures  usually  succeed  best  during  a  coosultation,  when  the 
child  finds  himself  alone  with  the  physician.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  the  parents 
should  not  be  permitted  to  witness  the  first  attempts  at  treatment.  Still 
greater  success  is  attainable  if  the  patient  is  placed  promptly  in  an  institu- 
tion, a  move  which,  in  itself,  often  suffices  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms.  At  times,  the  very  fear  of  being  placed  in  an  institution  is 
enough  to  affect  a  cure.  Yet  even  in  such  a  place  the  treatment  may  be 
unsuccessful  if  the  parents  accompany  the  child.  It  is  often  difficult  to  gain 
this  point,  but  the  least  leniency  often  ruins  all  the  chances  of  recovery. 

The  actual  psychical  treatment  employs  two  principal  methods;  (1)  The 
method  of  intentional  neglect.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  child  does 
not  injure  himself,  beyond  which  the  attacks  are  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
The  entire  institutional  staff,  including  physicians  and  nurses,  must  be 
fully  instructed.  When  the  child  no  longer  has  spectators  for  hia  exhibi- 
tions, they  usually  disappear  spontaneously  in  a  very  short  time. 

(2)  The  second  method  of  treatment  is  that  which  consists  in  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  (Bruns).  The  results  must  be  achieved  before  the  child 
has  time  to  fit  himself  into  his  new  surroundings  or  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  strai^rs  dealing  with  him.  In  fact,  the  entire  treatment  is  dependent 
upon  a  single  play;  for  if  it  is  not  possible  to  overawe  the  child  or  to  make 
him  conform  at  once  to  the  suggestion  of  the  physician,  he  will  immediately 
realize  that  he  has  not  met  his  master  and  the  outlook  for  recovery  is 
greatly  lessened.  Of  course  the  psychology  of  the  individual  patient  must 
be  considered.  A  harsh  command  or  a  word  may  be  sufficient.  For  in- 
stance, the  seemingly  paralyzed  arm  is  raised  and  at  the  point  of  releasing 
it,  the  patient  is  told  to  "hold  it  there"  (Bruns).  Better  results,  still,  may 
be  gained  with  the  support  of  some  slightly  painful  or  mystifying  method  of 
treatment.  For  this  purpose,  faradisation  often  serves  very  welt.  Xf  it  has 
been  already  tried  on  the  child  without  result,  some  other  device,  such  as 
Bier's  stasis,  perspiration-producing  bitter  medicines,  subcutaneous  in- 
jection and  narcosis  in  pseudo-surgical  affections  etc.,  give  better  results. 
In  all  this,  less  depends  upon  what  is  done  than  upon  how  it  is  done.  The 
verbal  suggestion  connected  with  the  treatment  must  be  so  definite  that  the 
child  has  no  room  for  doubts.  It  is  generally  good  pohcy  not  to  laud  the 
remedy  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  but  rather  to  dilate  upon  its  good  points 
to  the  parents,  so  that  the  child  may  receive  the  si^estion  more  or  less 
indirectly  without  being  able  to  discover  the  immediate  intention.  If  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  recovery  by  means  of  psychical  influence — a  more 
welcome  result — by  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  mother's  anticipated 
pleasiue,  to  the  child's  early  return  to  the  home,  etc.,  the  soil  for  success  is 
all  the  better  prepared.  The  recovery  may  be  reached  by  a  suggestive 
therapy,  operating  progressively,  as  in  the  example  of  abasia  given  above. 
In  hysterical  aphonia  it  may  be  necessary,  to  begin  with,  to  produce  only 
the  vowel  sounds  and  the  rest  of  the  vocalization  gradually  later  on. 

In  still  other  cases,  influence  operates  but  very  slon'ly  and  gi'adual  im- 
provement is  secured  by  the  su^estive  method  from  day  to  day.    Where 
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hyatericaJ  attacks  do  not  disappear  under  intentional  neglect  alone,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  cold  bath,  an  electrical  treatment  or  some  other  unpleasant 
measure.  These  measures  should  not  impress  the  child  as  punishments; 
they  must  always  be  suggested  to  him  as  treatment.  If  this  is  not  assured, 
they  will  lose  M  therapeutic  affect.  Quite  similarly,  temporary  isolation, 
the  screening  of  the  bed  and  the  like,  may  be  so  employed.  Hypnosis  must 
be  very  carefully  considered  before  resort  to  it  is  had.  It  should  be  employed 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases.  The  possibility  ctf  psychic  injury  lies  espe- 
cially close  in  hysteria. 

With  the  relief  of  symptoms  it  still  remains  necessary  to  treat  tlie 
hysteria  itself.  With  slight  modifications  all  the  methods  described  in  the 
treatment  of  neuropathy  and  neurasthenia  are  applicable  to  this  task 

IV.  PSYCHOSES 

1.    CONQBNITAL  AND  EaRLT  ACQUIRED  DEFECT  PSTCHOSES 

F««ble-Hiiul«4nflH;  Idiocy;  ImbecHi^;  Hantal  DabiUty 

Congenital  or  early  acquired  feeble-mindedness  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  psychic  faculties  or  by  increasing  difficulty  in  their  attainment. 
The  intellectual  impairment  is  usually  the  dominant  feature,  but  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  moral  defects.  In  the  milder  forms  of  deficiency 
these  may  fill  the  more  conspicuous  place. 

Etiology. — A  great  variety  of  organic  brain  diseases  may  cause  feeble- 
mindedness. Among  them,  the  more  important  are  cerebral  infantile  palsy, 
meningitis,  and  hydrocephalus.  Very  often  the  sequellte  of  these  diseases 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  discernible,  if  only  in  the  form  of  exaggerated 
reflexes,  hyper-  or  hypotonias,  deformities  of  the  cranium,  etc.  In  another 
group  of  idiots,  the  mental  defect  is  traceable  to  cretinism  and  myxedema. 
This  type,  together  with  mongoloid  idiocy,  is  discussed  in  another  division 
of  this  work.  But  while  the  etiology  of  these  cases  is  well-defined,  there 
are  many  others  in  which  the  feeble-mindedness  does  not  seem  to  be  related 
to  any  definite  physical  disease.  Careful  histologic  examinations  often 
show  retardations  or  perversions  of  development  of  the  brain.  In  pro- 
nounced cases  the  brain  proves  to  be  below  normal  in  weight. 

Among  the  causes  of  congenital  feeble-mindedness,  alcoholism  in  the 
parents,  syphilis,  and,  injuries  affecting  the  child  during  its  fetal  de- 
velopment or  in  parturition,  stand  foremost  Mental  deficiencies,  in  vary- 
ing degree,  often  appear  in  children  of  psychopathic  constitution  and 
may  become  a  feature  of  any  of  the  symptom-complexes  which  the  diathe- 
sis presents. 

Syn^ttoms. — ^The  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneration  (see  page  503),  are 
frequently  found.  Tlie  head  is  often  microcephalic,  the  forehead  retreating 
(the  Aztec  type) ;  or  it  may  present  hydrocephalic  and  other  peculiarities  of 
form.  Speech  is  very  often  entirely  wanting  and  the  child  makes  known  its 
wants  by  inarticulate  sounds  or  by  unusually  loud  screams.  In  other  cases 
speech  may  be  possible  but  indistinct,  Ibping,  or  otherwise  abnormal. 
Epileptic  convulsions  are  common. 
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Generally  two  types  of  feeble-nundedaess  can  be  distinguished  clinically ; 

1.  The  torpid  idiots  who,  undbturbed  by  any  changes  in  the  world  about 

them,  lie  hour  after  hour  upon  the  bed  staring  into  vacancy,  or  often  boring 

the  entire  fist  into  the  laoutb.    2.  The  agile  or  versatile  idiots  who,  stimMl 

by  the  constant  desire  to  move,  throw  themselves  about  on  the  bed  nithout 

ceasing,  rock  to  and  fro  incessantly,  run  about  the  room  without  pause,  and 

may  not  be  held  for  more  than  a  moment  by  any  impression.     The  first 

group  is  distinguished  by  an  abeolutc 

lack  of  attention  and  the  second  group 

by  the  ease  with  which  the  attention 

is  distracted. 

The  pain  sense  is  very  often  dulled 
and  a  pin-prick  is  hardly  noticed.  This 
fact,  as  Thiemich  has  shown,  is  a  good 
objective  sign  for  the  recognition  of 
idiocy  in  childhood.  Frequently  saliva- 
tion is  wanting.  E\-en  though  there  l)e 
no  paralyses,  the  patient  is  late  in  acquir- 
ing his  static  functions,  in  learning  to 
hold  up  his  head,  to  sit,  stand  and  walk. 
Many  idiots  have  to  be  fed  all  their  lives 
and  the  training  in  habits  of  cleanliness 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Immoder- 
ate ma.sturbation  is  a  common  practice 
with  idiots. 

Imbecility  is  the  terra  applied  to  chil> 
dren  who  suffer  with  milder  degrees  of 
feeble-mindcdness.    They  learn  to  feed 
themselves,  to  walk,  and  to  speak,  and 
arc  able  to  master  a  simple  trade.    Vei>* 
mild  grades  of  imbecihtymay  go  unrecog- 
nized for  a  long  time.    The  parents  often 
prefer  to  kwp  the  sad  truth  hidden  even 
from  themselves  as  long  as  possible.   The 
weak  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  are 
the   loss   noticeable   if   the   memory   is 
Ftu.  H'i.-Fivc-yru.-„Mvpr.Btiieicii<ji,        goo<l.  p<"rmitting  the  child  a  memorized 
reproduction  of  his  lessons.    The  mem- 
ory, indeed,  may  !«>  oxrcHsivrly  developed  in  some  one  direction,  say  for 
nuinlMTs,  um^ic,  etc.,  so  thai  the  child  may  be  looked  upon,  for  a  time, 
iw  a  proiligy.    The  essential  criterion  of  menial  ability,  however,  is  the 
power  to  combine  words  with  ideas,  to  correlate  conceptions  and  to  apply 
tlicm.    Thii.'^  it  is  often  shown  that  in  such  children  the  simplest  conceptions 
of  space,  time,  rcUitioaship  and  cnase  are  wantlnn;  as  are  also,  of  course, 
the  higher  nlwtnict  conceptions  of  gratitude,  truthfulness,  envy,  etc.    Scien- 
tific ti'sis  of  intoUiEcncc,  chiefly  by  the  methods  of  Ziehen  and  Binet  take 
all  these  things  into  consideration.     By  the  aid  of  colore-d  skeins,  picture 
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books,  toys,  short  storios,  etc.,  this  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  after  the  child 
has  conquered  his  first  timidity.  With  children  who  tire  easily,  the  testa 
may  not  be  completed  at  one  sitting.  Into  their  further  detail  we  cannot 
enter  here. 

The  term  mental  debility  covers  the  mildest  grades  of  feeble-mindedness. 
Children  of  this  type  are  able  to  keep  up  with  their  school  work  in  a  meas- 
ure and  by  one  means  or  another  they  may  even  gain  the  higher  classes  in 
Higli  School,  beyond  which  they  seldom  go.  Not  infrequently  their  ethical 
defects  are  more  pronounced  than  their  intellectual  weaknesses.  Some  of  the 
cases,  described  as  psychopathically  weak,  belong  in  this  group.  The 
primary  lack  of  esthetic  sense  and  moral  principle,  when  it  accompanies 
feeble-mindedness,  is  called  moral  insanity. 

The  moral  defect,  however,  can  be  charged  to  intellectual  weakness 
only  when  physical  and  mental  impairment  and  diminished  reasoning  power 
can  be  determined;  when  evil  associations,  lack  of  proper  home  care,  and 
other  similar  factors  can  be  excluded;  and  when  neither  punishment  nor 
rewards  have  any  effect  (Ziehen). 

Diagnosis. — In  the  young  infant  the  awakening  mind  is  heralded  by 
glances  directed  to  bright  objects,  or  to  the  mother,  and  later  by  the  reach- 
ing out  of  the  hand  toward  them.  If  these  indications  do  not  appear,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suspect  a  low  degree  of  intelligence,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  sense  organs  are  normally  developed.  Later,  the  lowered  reaction 
to  pain  is  evident.  The  delayed  development  of  speech,  as  late  even  as  the 
third  year,  may  by  no  means  be  identified  with  mental  weakness,  especially 
where  the  first  child  of  the  family  is  concerned  and  evidence  obtains  that  he 
understands  spoken  words.  Deaf-mutes  are  often  mistaken  for  idiots  and 
their  mental  development  is  neglected  in  a  moat  irresponsible  manner. 
Special  caution  must  be  given  that  myxedema  be  not  overlooked,  since 
good  results  may  be  achieved  by  its  proper  treatment. 

Treatment. — Treatment  directed  against  the  cause  of  the  mental  con- 
dition is  possible  of  success  only  in  myxedema,  cretinism  and,  possibly,  con- 
genital lues.  Beyond  this,  thoroughly  individualized  pedagogic  treatment 
which  differs  broadly,  alike  in  its  aims  and  its  methods,  from  the  ideab  of 
the  general  school,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  really  help  these  children.  The 
results  which  may  be  obtained  by  good  institutional  training  are  sometimes 
very  satisfactory,  although  the  high  expectations  of  the  parents  arc  often 
grievously  disappointed.  The  earlier  the  child  is  placed  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  this  especially  if  the  home  environment  is  not  all  that  it  might  be, 
the  more  beneficial  is  the  treatment  of  the  child.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining markedly  deficient  children  and  those  who  are  especially  difficult  to 
train,  may  be  very  high.  Special  schools,  rapidly  becoming  more  numerous, 
accomplish  very  brilliant  results.  It  is  generally  possible  to  train  the 
majority  of  imbeciles  to  a  trade. 

2.  AcQuiREO  Defect  Psychoses 
Under  this  heading  may  be  classed  the  amaurotic  familial  idiocies 
(p^e  523),  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis  (page  5tO),  and  some  forms  of  braia 
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ByphilJs  and  of  epilepsy.  Two  specific  mental  diseases  of  this  group 
are  important. 

(a)  Progressive  Paralysis. — This  disease  has  been  described  very  often 
in  childhood  as  the  result  of  congenital  lues.  Its  onset  occurs  during  the 
second  decade.  The  first  physical  disturbances  are  those  of  speech,  syllab- 
ication, bradylalia,  etc.;  fixation  of  the  pupils;  loss  of  facial  expression; 
tremor  of  the  lips;  and,  later,  inability  to  walk,  inteutioQ  tremor  and 
cachexia.  The  patellar  reflexes  are  present  and  often  exaggerated.  Tabetic 
symptoms,  optic  atrophy,  lancinating  pains,  etc.,  are  very  rarely  observed 
simultaneously.  The  psychic  disturbances  consist  in  a  progressive  loss  of 
the  mental  faculties,  which  may  lead  to  complete  dementia.  They  <^tea 
play  a  agnificant  part  in  the  disease-pict  ure  from  the  very  beginnii^.  The 
patient  usually  feels  perfectly  well.  Hallucinatioas  and  delusions  of  gran- 
deur are  observed  only  occasionally;  while  the  so-called  paralytic  attacks, 
with  dizziness,  unconsciousness,  epileptoid  convulsions,  or  headache,  are 
common.    The  disease  generally  lasts  for  three  or  four  years. 

In  its  treatment  nuclei nic  acid  may  be  considered. 

Hebephrenia;  Catatonia  or  Dementia  Precox 

The  beginning  of  these  psychoses  appears,  as  a  rule,  durii^  puberty. 

The  disease  may  occasionally  develop  before  the  tenth  year.    At  the  onset, 

the  condition  is  readily  mistaken  for  neurasthenia  or  even  hysteria.    For 

detailed  descriptions,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  text-books  of  psychiatry. 

Psychoses  Without  Defects  of  Inteixioence 
Concerning  these  psychoses,  it  may  be  said,  merely,  that  melancholia 
and  mania  occur  in  children;  that  acute  hallucinatory  insanity  (amentia), 
has  been  observed;  while  chronic  paranoia  is  extremely  uncommon.  The 
manifestations  of  each  of  these  di^ases  resemble  very  closely  the  course 
they  take  in  the  adult. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATION 

DiBEASES  caused  by  micro-orgaoisms,  frequently  asaociated  with  con- 
stitutional Bymptoms  and  directly  or  indirectly  transmissible  from  person 
to  person,  play  a  prominent  part  in  general  mortality  and  morbidity.  The 
rdle  which  certain  of  the  more  important  of  these  diseases  take  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Anncal  Mortality  (after  Ratbhan) 


DinHM* 

1891-IWO 

lOOl-lWW 

1010 

30.400 
U.OOO 
8,400 
8,000 

12,700 
11,900 
8.400 
fi,700 

dlsoo 

These  comparative  statistics,  are,  of  course,  not  fixed.  In  the  past 
decade,  the  deaths  due  to  diphtheria  have  decreased  materially,  although 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have  again  increased  in  Germany. 

The  above  named  infectious  diseases,  with  a  number  of  others,  show  a 
special  predilection  for  childhood,  so  that  they  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Diseases  of  Childhood.  Reliable  morbidity  statistics  of  entire  countries 
are  not  obtainable,  however,  at  the  present  time  but  mortality  statistics 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  run  parallel  to  them  give  valuable 
information.  Thus,  in  Bavaria,  from  1893  to  1902;  out  of  100,000  deaths 
among  the  male  population,  the  following  table  (after  Prinzii^!),  shows 
those,  that  arc  attributable  to  each  of  the  four  principal  infectious  diseases 
at  variom  ages  of  life. 
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tKI    1    1-2 

z-s 

£-10 

10-20 

20-30 

27 
319 
138 
674 

52 
435 
401 
295 

4S 
73 
277 
38 

19 
13 

77 
3.9 

5.9 
1.8 
15.8 
0.2 

0.2 
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From  this  suramary  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  aif^ificance  of  pertusai» 
and  measles  sinks  to  an  unimportant  minimum  after  the  fifth  year  and 
that  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  fail  of  sif^ificance  after  the  tenth  year. 

Individually  considered,  these  four  important  infectious  diseases  show 
peculiar  differences  as  to  the  ages  at  which  they  prevail.  This  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  a  graphic  presentation  of  their  relative  occurrence  during 
the  early  years  of  life,  taken  from  the  excellent  statistics  of  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. A  comparison  may  be  made  of  the  details  in  each  individual  disease. 
Pathogenesis. — -It  must  be  assumed  that  the  basic  theory  of  immunity 
is  thoroughly  comprehended.  The  understanding  of  tliia  theory  is  of  great 
significance  in  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  diphtheria  and  its  serum  therapy.  It  does  not  present  any 
differences  in  principle  as  applied  to  childhood  from  those  which  obtain  in 
the  adult.  It  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  a  matter  of  general  acceptance,  that 
during  the  period  of  incubation  of  many  infectious  diseases,  antibodies, 
specific  to  the  infective  organism  or  its  toxins,  are  formed.  It  is  held,  fur- 
ther, as  von  Pirquet  and  Schick  have  practically  proven,  that  the  disease 
begins  when  the  formation  of  antibodies  is  complete,  representing,  indeed, 
the  reaction  between  the  antibodies  and  the  specific  toxins.  Many  acute 
exanthemata,  such  as  variola,  varicella  and  measles,  closely  resemble  the 
serum  disease,  which  follows  a  first  injection  or  an  initial  vaccination.  A 
hypersensitivity  b  observed  only  upon  reinfection;  as,  for  instance,  in 
hemorrhagic  small-pox,  a  virulent  form  which  occura  almost  invariably 
in  those  vaccinated  persons  who  exceptionally  succumb  to  the  disease. 
Moro  accounts  for  the  rash,  not  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  agglutinins, 
but  as  a  manifestation  of  a  specific  iiypersensitivity,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  serum  and  tuberculin  cxanthetns. 

The  transmission  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  is  generally  a  matter 
of  contagion;  that  is,  infectious  material  developed  in  the  one  patient  passes 
directly  to  another,  in  whom  the  disease  is  thus  produced.  In  several  of 
these  diseases  transmission  is  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  air  moet 
frequently  by  so-called  drojtlet  infection,  which  means  that  small  particles  of 
mucus  containing  the  specific  organism  are  discharged  by  the  act  of  sneez- 
ing or  coughing  and  are  then  inspired  or  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  neighbor- 
ing persons.  Infection  by  this  droplet  method  occurs  most  readily  and 
frequently  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages,  where  the  specific  micro- 
oi^anisms  abound.  It  is  a  common  experience  in  measles,  pertussis,  and 
influenzal  disorders  and  an  occasional  one  in  varicella.  No  doubt  of  this 
method  of  transmission  existed  even  prior  to  our  present  advanced  knowl- 
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edge  of  bacteriologic  causes. 
These  diseases  have  these  facts 
ID  common — that  infection  by- 
aspiration  is  almost  without 
exception  a  matter  of  direct 
conveyance  from  one  person 
to  another;  and  that  conta- 
gion carried  by  means  of  in- 
fected objects  or  by  healthy 
persons  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  patient  is  exception- 
ally rare,  since  the  specific 
oi^anisins  soon  perifh,  when 
they  are  removed  from  the 
human  body.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  that  the  origin 
of  the  infection  in  measles, 
whooping-cough  and  influenzal 
disorders  is  readily  determined. 
This  droplet  infection  may 
be  an  active  agency  in  many 
other  infectious  diseases,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  operate 
only  when  the  infective  organ- 
isms are  in  the  mouth  or  the 
upper  air  passages.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  this  possible 
means  of  transmission  in  scar- 
let fever  and  diphtheria,  which 
are  among  the  most  important 
of  the  diseases  of  childhood, 
but  as  an  actual  fact  it  is  prol> 
ably  a  quite  uncommon  thing. 
In  these  diseases  contact  infec- 
tion plays  a  most  active  part, 
The  specific  organisms  are  con- 
tained in  the  secretions  of  the 
patient's  mouth  and  nose  and 
are  transfRtred  to  othera  by 
direct  contact.  The  germs, 
therefore,  usually  gain  admis- 
sion through  the  mouth  and 
less  often  through  the  nose.  In 
these  two  diseases,  as  in  many 
other8,indiroct,aswell  as  direct 
contact,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  conveyance.    Thus 
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the  micro-organismB  may  be  spread  to  healthy  persona,  by  handkerchiefs, 
vomitua,  food-stuffs,  etc.,  and  thence  may  be  distributed  to  those,  who 
have  not  been  in  direct  touch  with  the  patient.  This  indirect  contact  be- 
comes significant  only  when  the  germs  are  able  to  survive  for  a  variable 
period  outside  of  the  human  body.  tThis  is  actually  true  in  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  German  measles,  mumps,  etc.  It 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  in  these  diseases  the  method  of  transmission  and 
the  source  of  infection  often  remain  wholly  obscure.  In  scarlet  fever, 
particularly,  the  specific  virus  lives  for  a  very  long  while  after  removal 
from  the  infected  body. 

The  question  of  imimdual  predisposilion,  upon  which  the  development 
of  each  and  every  case  depends,  is  still  in  many  respects  obscure,  on  account 
of  the  fact,  that  the  significance  of  many  influencing  elements,  such  as  the 
virulence  of  the  specific  organism  and  the  opportunities  of  infection,  is 
still  unknown. 

The  relative  predisposition  to  disease  at  certain  ages,  already  noted, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  such  disease  is  commonly  incurred 
earlier  in  life.  This  fact  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  measles.  One 
attack  of  the  disease  almost  invariably  immunizes  the  chUd  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  A  second  attack  of  measles  is  extremely  rare.  Since  the 
susceptibility  to  measles  is  very  general  by  the  end  of  the  firgt  year  and 
since  almost  all  children  of  the  present  day  are  exposed  to  contagion  at 
some  time  or  other  during  their  early  childhood,  measles  has  come  to  be 
regarded,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  a  disease  of  childhood,  despite 
the  fact,  that  adults  are  naturaUy  as  susceptible  to  it  as  are  children. 

Many  other  infectious  diseases  give  a  certain  decree  of  immunity  after 
one  attack.  We  possess,  however,  very  uncertain  knowledge  of  such  immu- 
nity. Not  alone  in  measles,  but  also  in  small-pox, 'this  acquired  immunity 
is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  not  so  definitely  demonstrable 
in  the  latter  disease.  The  measure  of  inununity  ordinarily  accepted  in 
sucb  diseases  as  pertussis  and  scarlet  fever  is  certainly  misunderstood  or 
ovcr-<sti mated,  a  fact  to  which  Gottstein  very  justly  calls  attention.  In 
diphtheria  acquired  immunity  evidently  persists  for  but  a  very  short  time. 

Granting  that  sun'ival  from  single  attacks  of  certain  infectious  diseases 
confers  a  lasting  immunity,  it  still  remains  true,  that  childhood  haa  a  special 
predisposition  to  a  number  of  these  disorders.  Many  persons,  either  in 
later  childhood  or  adult  life,  who  have  never  had  these  diseasts  do  not 
become  ill  even  when  exposed  to  infection,  to  which  many  yoimger  indi- 
viduals will  succumb.    Chicken-pox  is  an  illustration  in  point. 

Again,  most  people  have  measles,  sooner  or  later,  and  many  have  per- 
tussis, whereas  a  large  number  never  have  scarlet  fever  and  di|ththeria. 
Gottstein  has  attempted  to  expi-ess  in  numerical  terms  the  disposition  to 
pai-ticular  diseases  in  varioas  epidemics  by  means  of  the  so-called  conta- 
gion index.  He  has  estunated  the  liability  to  measles  at  95  per  cent.;  to 
scarlet  fever  at  40  per  cent.;  and  to  diphtheria  at  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent. 
Those  figures,  of  course,  are  of  only  relative  value,  but  nevertheless  they 
show  an  actual  difference  in  disposition  to  the  three  diseases  named.     The 
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nplain  why  measles  epidemics  spread  rapidly,  while  scarlet  fever  epi- 
demics are  of  slower  development  and  diplitheria  epidemics  are  very  slow 
to  spread. 

The  reason  for  the  greater  predisposition  of  childbood  to  certain  dis- 
eases is  still  far  from  clear.  As  compared  with  that  of  adults  it  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  lower  resistance  and  in  part  to  the  greater  permeability  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  which  serve  as  ports  of  entry  for  micro-organismij. 
Both  mechanical  and  morphological  conditions  may  play  some  part  in 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  adult  mucous  membranes,  with  their 
denser  epithelium,  and  particularly  those  of  the  nose,  the  tomiils  and  the 
pharynx,  present  a  more  effectual  barrier  to  the  invaders.  Neither  inborn  nor 
acquired  has  the  child  any  very  extensive  mechanism  of  defense  by  way  of 
bactericidal  or  other  protective  bodies.  In  many  cases  the  chances  of  infec- 
tion are  favored  by  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  incident  to  catarrhal 
or  other  inflammations.  This  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
and  croup  iu  those  seasons  in  which  di;4ea3e8  of  the  respiratoiy  organs  pre- 
vail, and  it  also  si^gests  the  reasun  for  the  predisposition  of  children  sick 
with  measles  to  secondary  infection  with  croup.  The  tendency  of  patients 
with  a  lymphatic  diathesis  to  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious 
diseases  is  the  result  of  an  evidently  lowered  resistance,  due  to  the 
constitutional  disturbance,  to  the  organic  changes,  such  as  adenoid  hyper^ 
trophy  and  the  chronic  pharyngitis  it  favors,  which  prepare  soil  for  the 
germ  invasion. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  infectious  diseases  to  which 
youthful  predisposition  is  sostrong,  that  the  individual  is  attacked  whether 
the  local  mucous  membranes  are  normal  or  impaired.  This  is  true  of 
measles  and  influenza.  On  the  other  hand  the  lesions  which  the  infectious 
disease  produces  in  the  mucous  membranes  very  greatly  favor  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  infections  caused  chiefly  by  pyogenic  organisms,  of  the 
strepto-  ataphylo-  or  pneumococcic  forms.  These  secondary  infections 
determine  the  course  of  the  disease  in  a  very  large  number  of  infectious 
disorders  and  are  the  cause  of  the  major  number  of  resulting  deaths. 

While  infancy,  as  compared  with  later  childhood,  shows  a  lesser  pre- 
disposition to  the  true  acute  infectious  diseases,  at  no  age  is  the  tendency 
to  local  and  general  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms  so  great.  This  is 
especiaUy  true  of  the  new-born  and  of  infants  during  the  first  few  months. 
It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
by  the  lessening  of  immunity  resulting  from  disturbances  of  nutrition  in 
artificially-fed  infants,  and  by  the  frequent  existence  of  the  exudative  dia- 
thesis. All  of  these  factors  may  be  concurrent  and  may  tend  to  increase 
the  liability  to  infection  and  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  the  young  infant. 
These  facts  are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  chapters  upon  Diseases  of 
the  New-bom  and  upon  General  Sepsis. 

The  origin  of  epidemics  is  not  very  fully  understood.  It  is  clear  in  mea- 
sles alone.  In  the  case  of  this  disease  an  epidemic  is  usually  lighted  up  at 
regular  intervals  of  a  few  years,  with  the  accumulation,  as  it  were,  of  a  suf- 
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ficicnt  number  of  children  of  susceptible  age.  In  other  diseases  the  cauM« 
of  recrudescence  are  generally  obscure.  In  many  epidemics  an  cxaggerate'J 
virulence  of  the  provocative  organism  must  be  admitted.  Illustration  of 
this  factor  is  found  in  the  serious  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  which  occunrd 
in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  outbreak  was  so  9e%'c-n! 
as  to  suggest  the  special  predisposition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  it  has 
been  necessary  to  abandon  this  theory  in  view  of  the  cxtraordinarj'  recr*- 
sion  of  the  disease  in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  diphtheria  it  is  possible  to  teat  the  question  of  virulence  of  theorgan- 
isms  on  guinea  pigs.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  very  high  degivc  of 
virulence  in  some  severe  epidemics  or,  instead,  severe  single  cases  nithout 
any  demonstrable  regularity  in  their  occurrence.  General  experience  goes 
to  show,  that  in  serious  epidemics  and  in  groups  of  especially  severe  caws 
a  larger  percentage  of  adults  than  usual  will  be  found  to  be  affected. 

The  opportunities  of  infection  are  very  much  greater  in  children  than 
in  adults.  They  are  fostered  by  the  intimate  association  of  children  in  the 
home  and,  in  general,  by  their  gatherings  in  day  nurseries,  schools,  etc. 
The  transmission  of  contagion  is  greatly  encouraged  among  children  by 
their  habitual  carelessness  in  the  disposal  of  their  secretions  and  excretions. 
They  are  apt  to  soil  face  and  hands  and  clothing  with  mucous  discharges 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  and  thus  the  infected  material  is  spread  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  communistic  use  of  handkerchiefs  and  the  close  contact 
of  children  with  the  floors  in  creeping  and  playing  add  to  the  ample  oppor^ 
tunitics  of  infection.  Such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  which  are  readily  spread 
by  direct  contact,  are  encouraged  by  the  uncleanliness  of  the  sick  or  their 
surroundings.  Dirt-conveyed  diseases  are  more  common  among  those  of 
meagre  circumstances  than  they  are  among  the  scrupulously  clean.  Young 
infants  enjoy  a  comparative  protection  from  these  numerous  opportunities 
of  infection,  since  they  move  about  less  freely,  are  relatively  isolated,  and 
so  come  less  directly  in  contact  with  other  children. 

The  importance  of  isolation,  as  a  means  of  prevention,  is,  of  couree.  to 
be  emphasized  in  those  diseases,  which  spread  directly  from  one  person  to 
anoth-ir.  General  experience  shows,  that  among  those  of  inferior  social 
condition,  contagion  will  involve  entire  families  in  their  earlier  years.  Chil- 
dren living  in  crowded  quarters  have  measles  during  their  early  childhotwl, 
especially  when  they  are  grouped  in  day  nurseries,  kindergartens,  etc. 
Among  the  middle  cla-Hsna  the  (jisease  is  apt  to  occur  at  school  age,  wliile 
the  children  of  the  wealthy,  reared  in  careful  seclusion,  often  escape  attack 
until  maturity. 

Fonnrrly,  the  occasional  combinations  of  different  infectious  diseases, 
especially  the  acute  exanthemata,  aroused  particular  attention,  Sinw, 
however,  we  have  learned  that  each  of  these  discuses  is  the  product  of  a 
specific  orttaniam,  the  a.'wocifttion  of  two  or  more  types  of  infection  is  no 
loneor  deemed  remarkable  and  is  of  inlorest  only  as  it  makes  a  diagnosis 
more  difficult  and  prolongs  the  course  of  tlie  illness.  The  combination  uf 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever  with  diphtheria,  or  of 
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any  of  these  diseasoa  with  chicken-pox,  is  not  unusual  and  may  even  become 
common,  if  the  possibilities  of  hospital  isolation  are  not  of  the  most  effec- 
tive order. 

As  a  general  rule  the  combination  of  any  of  these  diseases  does  not  effect 
their  individual  behavior  to  any  great  extent.  When  two  severe  infections 
are  combined  the  prognosis  is,  of  courset  less  favorable.  At  times,  the  incu- 
bation period  of  one  disease,  aa  in  measles,  is  extended  by  the  intercurrency 
of  some  other  infectious  disorder.  The  writer  has  seen  the  onset  of  chicken- 
pox  interrupted  by  the  development  of  pneumnnia  and  its  course  continued 
after  the  pneumonia  crisis  has  passed.  Tlie  addition  of  a  second  infection 
to  measles  may  readily  aggravate  the  attack  and  lead  to  the  most  danger- 
ous results.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  secondary  appearance  of  diph- 
theria, the  spread  of  the  latter  into  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  in  such  an 
event  being  encouraged  and  often  with  fatal  consequences. 

The  measles  patient  shows  a  distinct  want  of  resistance  to  tuberculosis. 
Again,  the  appearance  of  measles  during  pertussis  is  a  serious  matter,  since 
not  infrequently,  it  leads  to  grave  pulmonary  complications.  The  same 
tendency  is  frequently  noticed  if  measles  is  complicated  with  scarlet  fever. 

Convalescence  from  an  infectious  disease  is  variable  in  dtflPerent  indi- 
viduals, llecovery  is  usually  complete.  In  certain  cases  the  attack  may 
be  followed  by  persistent  and  often  obstinate  sequels.  Catarrh  frequently 
remains  after  pertussis  or  measles,  while  deafness,  heart  lesions,  and  nephri- 
tis follow  scarlet  fever.  Sometimes  an  exudative  diathesis  may  develop, 
especially  after  measles  or  chicken-pox.  Tuberculosis  is  frequently  acti- 
vated by  measles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  that  the  general  health 
of  the  child  improves  after  an  infectious  disease.  The  author  has  observed 
such  improvement  very  distinctly  in  cases  of  pertussis. 

Ill  the  progno^  of  these  disorders  a  lai^  number  of  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account,  which  have  httle  or  no  significance  in  the  adult.  The 
better  prognosis  in  the  case  of  breast-fed  children  over  the  artificially-fed 
is  always  recognised.  The  influence  of  care  and  environment  is  enormous. 
The  outcome  more  often  depends  upon  these  factors  than  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Particularly  do  they  govern  the  result  in  those  disorders 
in  which,  as  in  measles  and  pertussis,  secondary  infections  are  of  decisive 
influence.  Rickets,  the  prevailing  malady  of  early  life  among  the  poor, 
also  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  course  of  contagious  disease.  Special  sig- 
nificance must  be  given  to  certain  diatheses.  Particularly  unfavorable  is  the 
presence  of  a  marked  exudative  or  lymphatic  tendency.  It  is  most  felt  in 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Fat,  pasty  children,  with  eczema,  often  suc- 
cumb with  unexpected  rapidity  by  the  second  or  third  day  even  when  the 
disease  itself  is  not  of  severe  grade.  Neuropathic  patients  are  usually 
affected  with  undue  intensity  and  together  with  spasmophilics,  suffer  se- 
verely from  pertussis. 

Prophylaxis  presents  numerous  problems.  In  diseases,  -such  as  nibella, 
which  are  alwav'S  mild,  it  may  be  practically  disregarded.  In  infections 
which  are  difficult  of  avoidance,  as  measles  and  pertussis,  but  which  gener- 
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ally  pursue  a  mild  course  in  older  children,  prophylactic  measures  should 
safeguard  the  first  three  or  four  yeara  of  life.  Since  few  permanently  escape 
measles,  pertussis  or  chicken-pox,  and  since  they  are  apt  to  be  more  severe 
in  adult  life,  it  is  hardly  desirable  to  safeguard  robust  children  in  later 
childhood  from  these  diseases  too  scrupulously. 

Everything  should  be  done,  however,  to  avoid  such  serious  infectious 
diseases  as  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  the  outcome  of  which  we  can 
never  be  assured.  To  this  end,  the  most  important  measure  is  the  (Aaolute 
isolation  of  the  patient  and  his  nurse,  a  measure  possible  in  but  very  few 
homes.  In  view  of  this  limitation  it  is  ui^ntly  necessary,  that  all  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  occurring  in  homes  that  do  not  permit  such 
strict  isolation,  should  be  removed  to  a  hospital.  In  order  to  make  this 
rule  broader  of  application,  it  is  very  desirable,  that  the  private  physician 
of  the  larger  cities  be  permitted  to  treat  his  cases  in  the  hospital. 

To  fully  accomplish  the  ends  of  isolation  the  attendant  should  receive 
full  instructions  directly  from  the  physician  and  rigorously  observe  them. 
As  details  worthy  of  mention,  the  provision  of  separate  utensils,  the  disin- 
fection of  the  hands,  and  the  use,  if  possible,  of  a  separate  toilet  for  the 
sick  room  suggest  themselves.  The  physician  himself  should  wear  a  gown 
when  entering  the  room  of  a  patient  with  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  and 
should  wash  his  hands  and  face  upon  leaving.  The  excreta  must  be 
disposed  of  with  great  care  and  especially  in  t3^hoid  fever  should  be  first 
disinfected.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observed  in  handling  the  ac- 
cretions from  the  mouth  and  nose  in  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Effective 
isolation  throughout  the  course  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease  in  the  home, 
pains  being  taken  to  see  that  infected  utensib  are  not  removed  from  the 
room  and  that  random  intercourse  between  the  nursing  attendant  and  the 
family  is  not  allowed,  is  of  far  more  moment  than  later  disinfection. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  patient  has  recovered,  a  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  sick  room  and  of  all  articles  used  in  it  is  in  order.  The  room  should 
be  fumigated  with  formaldehyde;  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  sterilized 
with  steam;  and  books  and  other  articles  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  or  phenol.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  such 
measures.  Every  now  and  then  new  cases  will  develop,  in  spite  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  care;  and,  conversely,  no  spread  of  the  disease  may 
occur,  though  all  the  precepts  of  cleanliness  have  been  neglected. 

Again,  of  far  more  importance  are  the  principles  of  prevention  addressed 
to  increasii^  the  resistance  of  the  child  to  infectious  disease;  especially  in 
the  way  of  rational  hving  and  a  suitable  dietary.  Aside  from  the  general 
promotion  of  physical  vigor,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rickets  and  tuber- 
culosis and  to  meet  an  exudative  diathesis  by  proper  treatment.  While 
isolation  is  essential  in  all  the  more  important  infectious  diseases,  subse* 
quent  disinfection  is  especially  important  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
whereas  after  measles  and  pertussis  it  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 

The  physician  has  certain  duties  to  perform  as  the  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  which  for  the  protection  of  the  schools  are  specifically  prescribed 
by  law  in  many  states. 
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Children  sufTeritig  from  any  coDtagious  disease,  though  it  be  but  Ger- 
man measles,  must  be  kept  out  of  school  during  the  course  of  their  illness. 
Unless  superseded  by  state  or  local  law,  the  following  precautionary  mea- 
sures may  be  recommended.  Children  should  not  attend  school  until  three 
weeks  have  elapsed  from  the  onset  of  measles,  reckoning  the  period  from 
the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Following  pertussis,  they  may  be  readmitted 
when  the  cough  has  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  event  of  diphtheria  they 
should  be  kept  away  from  other  children  for  at  least  fourteen  days  after 
the  membrane  has  disappeared.  Convalescents  from  diphtheria  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  healthy  individuals  until  two  nega- 
tive cultures  have  been  obtained  from  the  nose  and  throat  at  five  day  inter- 
vals. The  Health  Board  regulations  in  different  states  are  unfortunately 
extremely  variable  on  this  point.  In  scarlet  fever  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  reenter  earlier  than  eight  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease ;  and 
certainly  not  until  they  have  completely  recovered  from  such  complico- 
tions  as  otitis  media,  etc.  After  this  disease,  the  disinfection  of  the  clothing 
and  the  repeated  bathing  of  the  body  are  very  important. 

If  a  case  of  contagious  disease  appears  in  a  family,  the  well  members 
must  be  excluded  from  school  for  two  weeks  following  an  outbreak  of  diph- 
theria and  for  three  weeks  after  the  onset  of  scarlet  fever.  This  depends 
upon  local  health  regulations,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said,  that 
contacts  in  diphtheria  should  be  considered  potential  carriers  imtil  by 
culture  they  are  proven  to  be  otherwise.  If  the  patient  has  been  promptly 
removed  from  the  home  the  other  children  may  be  readmitted  to  school 
eight  days  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  diphtheria  and  fourteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  removal  of  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  If  measles  invades  a  family, 
the  children,  who  have  not  had  the  disease  and  arc  less  than  six  years  of 
age  should  be  kept  away  from  other  small  children  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks.  The  unaffected  members  of  a  family  in  which  pertussis  has  appeared 
should  neither  be  permitted  to  attend  kindergarten  nor  be  placed  in  any 
day  nui'serics  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  cough  of  the  sick  child. 
Similarly,  the  older  children  in  such  a  family  should  be  kept  out  of  school. 

The  State  which,  by  strenuous  preventive  measures  h&a  accomplished 
wonders  against  small-pox,  cholera  and  plague,  should  make,  in  some 
localities,  an  equally  strong  effort  to  suppress  other  prevalent  infectious 
diseases.  This  could  be  done  by  the  free  treatment  in  public  hospitals  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  and,  perhaps,  of  measles  and  pertussis  as  well, 
by  the  free  transportation  of  such  patients  in  special  railway  cars  and,  in 
cities,  in  special  ambulances,  and  by  the  creation  of  special  playgrounds  for 
those  who  have  whooping-cough,  etc. 

SCARLET  FEVER 
Scarlet  fever  is  a  specific  exanthematous  infectious  disease,  character- 
ised by  angina  and  erythematous  rash  and  a  tendency  to  peculiar  sequelse. 
The  disease  was  accurately  described  for  the  first  time  by  Sydenhfun  of 
London,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  sharply  differentiated 
it  from  other  exanthemata. 
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Etiology. — Its  causative  organism  is  still  unknown.  By  some  observers 
a  specific  streptococcus,  persistently  found  in  necrotic  and  purulent  tissues, 
often  in  the  blood  itself,  and  appearing  even  in  mild  cases,  is  considered  the 
essential  cause;  but  this  relationship  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  clinicians.  Definite  etiologic  proof  has  never  been  estublished  and  many 
arguments,  among  them  the  immunity  acquired  after  a  single  attack  has 
been  urged  against  it. 

The  plea  that  the  streptococcus  is  not  found  in  very  recent  cases  does 
not  always  hold.  In  a  fulminant  ease,  seen  by  the  writer,  which  terminated 
fatally  in  sixteen  hours,  the  apparently  little  changed  tonsils  were  found 
to  be  internally  necrotic  and  crowded  with  streptococci.  Most  authors 
unequivocally  agree,  that  the  course  of  the  disease  and  its  complications 
are  largely  governed  by  this  streptococcic  infection.  True,  a  number  of 
observers  have  found  that  cases  both  with  and  without  complications  have 
an  equal  number  of  streptococci  in  the  blood. 

The  studies  of  Bliss  and  Tunnicliff  have  shown,  that  the  streptococcus 
bemolyticus  isolated  from  the  throats  of  patients  in  the  acute  stage  of 
scarlet  fever  forms  a  distinct  biologic  group  apparently  peculiar  to  this 
disease.  An  immune  serum  produced  with  such  hemolytic  streptococci, 
protected  mice  against  cultures  isolated  from  scarlet  fever  patients,  but 
not  against  hemolytic  streptococci  from  other  sources  such  as  erysipelas, 
otitis  media  and  influenza.  Similiar  results  have  been  obtained  by  means 
of  a^lutination  tests. 

Mode  of  Infection. — Scarlet  fever  very  often  spreads  from  the  ill  to  the 
well.  It  is  usually  contagious  at  the  onset  and,  in  a  measure,  even  a  few 
days  before  the  onset  of  the  disease.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  contagious 
principle  exists  from  the  first  day  of  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  and 
with  gradually  decreasing  activity  persists  for  some  weeks.  Transmission 
is  especially  frequent  from  light,  ambulant,  and  often  unrecognized  cases, 
in  which,  sometimes,  an  angina  without  exanthem  appears.  It  is  usually 
a  matter  of  contact  infection,  unless  the  patient  coughs  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  exposed  child.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  contagium  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  particles  of  the  skin  or,  as  seems  the  more  probable,  is  carried  by  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth,  by  the  pus  of  an  otitis  media,  or  by  the  desqua- 
mated skin  itself  infected  from  these  sources.  Children  vaccinated  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  the  mouth  secretions  of  fresh  cases  have  devel- 
oped scarlet  fever,  which  tends  to  show  that  those  secretions,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  earlier  st^es  of  the  disease,  contain  the  infective  organism.  The 
long  duration  of  the  cont:ii;ioue  [leriod  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
after  full  recovery,  completed  desquamation,  and  careful  disinfection  the 
discharged  patient  may,  nevertheless,  infect  newly-exposed  or  previously 
absent  members  of  the  family.  Not  infrequently,  transmission  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  healthy  people,  utensils,  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
upon  which  the  virus  may  remain  active  for  several  months  or  even  for 
a  year  or  two.  In  sporadic  cases  the  source  of  the  infection  may  hardly 
ever  be  traced,  but  during  epidemics  a  direct  and  apparent  conta^on 
is  more  common. 
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The  port  of  entf?  of  the  virus  cannot  be  definitely  established  as  long  as 
the  oi^anistn  itself  ia  unknown.  Numerous  observations,  however,  appear 
to  indicate,  that  entry  is  usually  effected  in  the  pharynx.  This  view  is 
apparently  sustained  by  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  has  developed  through 
wounds,  when  angina,  in  other  instances  always  present,  is  al>sent.  In  this 
event  a  dirty  discharge  issues  from  the  wound  and  the  exanthem  begins  on 
the  neighboring  surface;  suggesting  that  in  such  exceptional  cases  the  infec- 
tive agent  penetrates  the  skin  at  the  point  of  injury — a  result  observed  in  a 
tracheotomy  wound,  a  scratched  chicken-pox  pustule,  etc.  Cases  of  alleged 
scarlet  fever  after  bums  must  be  considered  in  the  author's  judgment,  as 
in  part  at  least,  toxic  erythemata. 

The  Incubation  Period. — This  period  usually  covers  from  three  to  five 
days.  In  some  instances,  and  particularly  in  scarlet  fever  originating  in 
wounds,  the  incubation  may  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  are  mo^t  frequently 
affected.  A  few  cases  are  seen  in  the  second  half  of  infancy.  It  is  very  rare 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month.  It  is  very  exceptional  in  the  new-bom 
and  probably  occurs  only  when  the  mother  has  the  disease.  Cases  reported, 
sometimes  with  comparative  frequency  in  the  new-born,  (see  Tables,  page 
573),  are  probably  confused  with  a  severe  grade  of  erythema  neonatorum. 
The  disease  is  not  uncommon  up  to  the  twentieth,  or  even  the  thirtieth 
year,  after  which  its  tendency  is  to  entire  disappearance.  One  attack  con- 
fers very  lasting  immunity,  although  second  attacks  are  by  no  means  very 
rare  and  arc  certainly  of  more  common  occurrence  than  in  measles. 

Predisposition  is  generally  leas  marked  than  in  measles  or  pertussis,  so 
that  only  a  moderate  percentage  of  exposed  and  non-immunized  persons 
take  the  disease.  This  percentage,  in  fact,  does  not  exceed  twenty  even  in 
serious  epidemics.  In  large  families,  even  without  a  resort  to  prophylactic 
measures,  only  a  single  case  may  occur;  while  in  measles,  and  usually  in 
pertussis,  all  those  who  have  not  had  the  disease  commonly  contract  it. 
I  One  peculiarity  of  scarlet  fever  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  disease  may 
occur  sporadically  for  many  years,  with  occasional  increase  in  the  number 
of  capes,  but  without  its  entire  disappearance  at  any  time.  Furthermore, 
it  occurs  in  large  epidemics  at  very  irregular  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten 
years.  These  epidemics  grow  slowly  and  disappear  as  gradually,  without 
at  any  time  reaching  such  great  proportions  as  do  the  epidemics  of  measles. 
(See  curve  on  page  600.)  Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  scarlet  fever 
is,  that  the  disease  may  be  extraordinarily  benign  for  years  or  even  decades 
and  then  suddenly  and  inexplicably  assume  a  frightful  and  fatal  virulence. 

Scarlet  fever  is  found  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  but  seems 
to  be  uncommon  in  the  Far  East. 

Pathologic  Anatomy. — Even  though  the  angina  of  scarlet  fever  often 
fluperfictally  resembles  diphtheria,  the  disease  process  is  of  a  much  more 
.  phlegmonous  type,  is  more  penetrative,  and  shows  a  greater  tendency  to 
purulent  degeneration  than  does  the  diphtheritic  form.  With  this  more 
severe  angina  an  inflammatory  necrosis  of  the  affected  tissue  develops,  with 
a  diffuse  superficial  and  deep  exudate  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  soon 
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becomes  filled  with  streptococci.  This  so-called  coagulation  necrosis  very 
frequently  penetrates  deeply  and  not  only  destroys  the  visible  pharyngeal 
structures  but  also  infects  the  r^onal  nodes,  which  suffer  in  part  a  puru- 
lent degeneration.  The  streptococci  may  also  cause  a  purulent  phlegmon 
in  the  mediastinum,  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  certain  joints,  due  in  part  to 
the  spread  of  the  virus  of  the  scarlet  fever  and  in  part  to  an  independent 
production  of  sepsis.  At  autopsy,  in  persona  dying  of  scarlet  fever,  an  hy- 
perplasia of  the  entire  lymphoid  tissue  is  frequently  found. 

Scariet  fever  presents  so  extremely  invariable  a  picture  of  symptoms 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  formulate  a  description,  that  will  apply  to  all 
cases.  To  make  the  matter  clearer  it  seems  best  to  describe,  first,  some 
average  forms  of  moderate  intensity  and  then  to  detail  the  numerous  varia- 
tions and  comphcations,  which  present  themselves. 

The  Usual  Disease-picture. — ^After  an  incubation  period  of  from  three 
to  five  days,  during  which  there  are  no  symptoms,  the  onset  occurs  suddenly 
with  vomiting,  high  fever,  and  so  severe  a  disturbance  of  the  child's  general 
health,  that  he  goes  to  bed  voluntarily.  Older  children  complain  of  head- 
ache  and  acre  throat  and  younger  ones  appear  apathetic,  restless,  and  may 
be  delirious.    Occasionally  convulsions  occur. 

The  thermometer  registers  a  temperature  of  39°-  41°  C.  (102°-104°  F.). 
No  organic  lesion  is  demonstrable.  The  throat  shows  a  marked  injection, 
often  sharply  circumscribed  at  the  hard  palate.  The  submaxillary  lymph 
nodes  are  slightly  enlarged  and  painful  and  the  ii^uinal  nodes  also  may  be 
affected.  Even  though  the  intense  reddening  of  the  throat  may  arouse 
suspicion  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced  observer,  the  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  definitely  made  until  the  rash  appears. 

The  eruption  usually  develops  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  onset  of  symptoms.  It  usually  appears  first  on  the  neck,  the  breast  or 
the  hack,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  first  seen  on  the  extremities. 
It  spreads  rapidly  to  the  entire  body,  commonly  extending  to  the  thigh% 
acd  the  arms  and  then  to  the  forearm  and  hands  and  to  the  legs  and  feet. 
In  the  course  of  about  two  days  the  rash  is  fully  developed  and  covers  the 
entire  body  with  the  exception  of  the  face,  which  usually  shows  but  a  con- 
gestive reddening  of  the  cheeks.  The  nose,  upper  lip  and  chin  remain 
entirely  clear.  This  pale  triangle  of  which  the  chin  forms  the  base,  stands 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  bright  red  skin  of  the  rest  of  the  body  and  forms  a 
characteristic  feature  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  rash  consists,  at  first,  of  very  small,  discrete  bright  red  spots, 
between  which  normal  skin  is  still  discernible.  Successive  crops  of  spots 
become  distributed  between  those  of  first  appearance,  so  that  to  one  or 
tw-o  days  a  confluent  exanthem  is  produced,  which  takes  on  a  brighter  and 
brighter  hue.  The  initial  form  of  the  small  spots  can  be  made  out  in  but  a 
few  places,  as  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh  and  the  back  of  the  hand-o.  The 
rash  disappears  completely  upon  pressure,  and  upon  its  removal  the  indi- 
vidual red  spots  return  first  but  are  immediately  followed  by  the  reddening 
fif  the  entire  skin. 
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After  the  eruption  has  existed  for  a  short  time  the  skin  from  which 
the  redness  is  removed  by  pressure  appears  yellowish.  This  is  especially 
observed  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.    As  a  whole,  the  skin  is  somewhat 


swollen.  With  the  continued  spread  of  the  exanthem  and  with  the  constant 
appearance  of  new  spots  the  bright  red  eruption  becomes  darker  and  darker, 
so  that  the  patient's  skin  finally  appears  almost  purple. 

Each  individual  spot  is  initially  a  bright  red,  smooth,  rounded  area 
hardly  a  millimeter  in  diameter.  As  it  develops,  this  spot  becomes  slightly 
raised,  so  that  in  a  cross-light  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  fine-grained 
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leather  and  feels  rough  to  the  touch.  This  follicular  swelling  is  especially 
prominent  over  the  back  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  forearm  and  legs,  Bince 
the  eruption  is  more  elevated  here  than  in  other  parts.  At  times  the  spots 
become  slightly  vesicular,  with  a  cloudy  whitish  content,  the  vesicles  des- 
quamating early  at  their  apices.  This  form  is  known  as  scarlatina  miliaris, 
but  is  an  eruptive  variation  without  any  serious  significance.  The  forma- 
tion, however,  of  unusually  large  elevated  spota  is  rather  indicative  of  a 
severe  type  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  very  small  hemorrhages  appear 
over  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  elbows,  in  the  axillae,  or  in  other  parts  where 
the  skin  is  rubbed  or  scratched  by  the  clothing.  By  applying  a  tourniquet 
above  the  elbow  for  a  few  minutes  petechial  hemorrhages  will  invariably 
occur  below  the  joint  within  a  short  time  (Rumpel-Leede).  If  the  skin 
is  scratched  with  the  finger-nails  a  white  line  appears  as  the  result  of  a 


Fn.  14B.— Typiul  curve  af  Kulat  lever.    Sii-yeu-old  (irl. 

vasomotor  spasm  (raie  bloTiche).     The  eruption  often  causes  annoying 
itching  and  children  will  scratch. 

The  exanthem  usually  reaches  its  height  in  from  three  to  five  daj-s.  It 
gradually  fades  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  appears.  By  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  day,  or  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  the  rash  has 
usually  disappeared  entirely,  often  leaving  a  little  roughness  and  slightly 
increased  pigmentation  At  this  stage  desquamaiion  of  the  skin  commences. 
It  may  begin,  and  often  does,  before  the  rash  has  entirely  disappeared  but, 
as  a  rule  the  scaling  begins  during  the  second  week  or  even  later.  It  is 
first  seen  over  those  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  neck  and  axilla,  where  the 
skin  ia  the  thinnest.  Upon  the  face  the  detritus  consists  of  extremely  fine 
scales.  In  other  parts  small  circular  areas  of  epidermis  are  sloughed  and 
the  entire  skin  is  then  shed  in  small  pieces  (see  Fig.  151).  The  more  severe 
the  eruption,  the  earlier  does  desquamation  occur.  The  skin  sloughs  are 
largest  where  the  skin  is  thickest.  Thus  the  lai^est  pieces  separate  from 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  where  desquamation  is 
,  long  postponed,  often  until  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week  from  the  onset  of 
the  disease.  Usually  the  growth  of  the  finger-nails  is  impaired,  particu- 
larly on  the  thumb.  A.  ridge  or  groove  is  formed  at  the  root  of  the  nail. 
This  occurs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  disea.se,  but  the  deformity  appears  from 
beneath  the  skin-fold  after  some  six  weeks  and  grows  outward  to  the  end 
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of  the  sixth  month.    Similar  changes  of  the  naila  are  seen  in  many  other 
scute  diseoaett,  but  never  ao  distinctly  as  they  are  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  mouth  and  the  throai  also  present  characteristic  symptoms.  A 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx,  which 
appear  on  the  first  day,  become  more  marked  durii^  succeeding  days  and 
cause  more  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of 
,  food.  Children  of  sufficiently  advanced  years  complain  of  sore  throat. 
The  regional  mucous  membranes  show  a  bright  Saming  red,  of  a  degree  of 
color  hardly  ever  seen  in  simple  angina.  The  swollen  tonsils  often  meet  in 
the  median  line  and  yellow  masses  protrude  from  the  lacunas.  The  sub- 
maxillary nodes  are  enlarged  and  painful.    The  angina  reaches  its  height 


in  three  to  five  days,  after  which  it  gradually  subsides.  Just  at  this  point 
a  dreaded  necrotic  angina  is  apt  to  develop  (see  below). 

During  the  first  few  days  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  but  soon  it 
becomes  clean  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  shows  a  clean,  bright  red  sur- 
face upon  which  its  markedly  enlarged  papillEG  stand  out  distinctly,  giving 
the  so-called  strawberry  tongue.  This  characteristic  feature,  however, 
may  be  absent. 

The  fever  during  the  first  three  to  five  days  runs  persistently  between 
39''-40°  C.  (KKi^-KM"  F.),  or  even  higher.  It  does  not  show  any  marked 
remissions  and  with  the  full  development  of  the  exanthem  may  go  even 
higher.  The  intensity  of  the  fever  is  dependent  more  upon  the  severity  of 
the  angina  than  it  is  upon  the  severity  of  the  sldn  eruption.  A  lytic,  step- 
by-step  fall  of  the  temperature  occurs,  the  normal  point  being  reached  by 
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the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginmiig  of  the  second  week,  as  a  rule,  in  uncom- 
plicated  cases  (see  Figure  149).    -Not  infrequently,  however,  an  unex- 
plained fever  may  continue  during  the  entire  second  week  and  after  the 
rash  has  disappeared,  without  any  evident  cause  or  complication  (Fig.  152). 
The  pulae  is  markedly  increased  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  and,  in 
children,  to  a  rat«  that  is  hyper-proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature. 
In  young  patients  with  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  P.),  the  pulse  is  oft«n 
160  to  ISO  a  minute  without  giving  any 
cause  for  anxiety.    An  increased  frequency 
is  sometimes  noted  even  in  cases  without 
fever. 

The  patient's  general  w^I^being  is  oftj^n 

profoundly  affected.  Apathy  or  restlessness, 

.  insomoia,  anorexia,  and  weakness  are  usual 

manifestations.  Vomiting  often  occura  even 

after  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  disease  involves  the  respiratory 
tract  slightly,  if  at  all,  and  does  not  affect 
the  ears  or  the  conjunctiva.  A  moderate 
decree  of  congestion  of  the  nasal  mucosa 
may  cause  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  but 
is  accompanied  by  very  little  secretion. 

Aside  from  the  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse-rate  and  an  occasional  slight  sys- 
tolic murmur,  the  heart  gives  do  special 
indication  of  disturbance  during  the  fever. 
The  blood  frequently  shows  a  neutro- 
philic leucocytosis  which  does  not  disap- 
pear until  the  second  or  third  week.     At 
times  there  is  an  increase  also  of  the  eosino- 
philes,  discoverable  at  the  end  of  the  firet 
Fio  isi— Five-  esr-oid   ri  mhcfo        '*'<^k,  but,  according  to  OUT  obscn'ations, 
uenth  tUy  of  ecBtici  (ever.   Biiaterai     often  lacking.     The    leucocytcs  of  rcceut 

phleatnon  of  tie  cBTvioal  lymph  nodMimd  ..         ,     ,        .,,     i  ■    l   »  ,, 

mmrCed  doquamatian  on  tha  trunk  anci     cases  attended  With  high  fever  often  con- 
"""■  tain  certain  inclusions  (Dohle).  These  are 

frequent,  however,  in  other  infectious  diseases,  such  as  lobar  pneumonia. 
Enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  submaxillary  region  may  be 
quite  marked  and  may  make  movements  of  the  head  painful.  Other  super- 
ficial nodes,  among  them  the  cervical,  ii^uinal  and  axillary  groups,  are 
also  distinctly  involved.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  are  occasionally  distinctly 
enlarged.  The  urine,  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  is  cloudy,  scanty,  and 
concent I'atcd.  Often  it  contains  some  albumen,  casts,  and  red  blood-cells, 
but  it  clears  up  with  the  fall  of  the  fever  if  a  secondary  nephritis,  which  is 
so  common  a  complication,  does  not  ensue.  Its  reddish  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  quantity  of  urobilin,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  scarlet  fever, 
Acetonuria  is  often  present. 
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With  the  decline  of  the  fever  these  various  symptoms  disappear.  By  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  second  week  the  patient  iu  fully  convalei«c«ut.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  him  in  bed  and  away  from  other  children 
until  desquamation  is  complete. 

Peculiarities,  Sequels  and  Compucations  op  Scarlet  Feveh 
The  description  given  serves  for  a  mild  tjijical  form  of  scarlet  fever  ai* 
it  may  be  seen  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Variations  in  form  of  oven  mild 
attacks,  but  particularly  in  those  inclining  to  a  greater  degree  of  severity, 
are  so  extremely  common  among  sporadic  cases  as  well  as  in  epidcinic  out- 
breaks, that  it  hardly  seems  proper  to  attempt  a  classical  description.  Nor 
ia  it  correct  to  call  the  numerous  disturbances,  which  so  continually  appear 
at  the  close  of  the  fever  period,  such  as  phlegmon  or  scarlatinal  nephritis, 
etc.,  complications  of  the  disease,  since  they  are  as  apt  to  follow  the  mildest, 
as  they  are  the  most  fulminant  tj-pes.  It  is  better,  indeed,  to  term  them 
BequeljE,  since  they  make  their  appearance  within  a  definite  period  of  three 
to  six  weeks  and  are  produced  by  the  virus  of  the  scarlet  fever  itself. 

The  mildest  expressions  of  the  malady  are  so  common  and  so  pre^'alcnt, 
tnat  Sydenham  and  Bretonncau  felt,  at  one  time,  that  they  could  scarcely 
call  scarlet  fever  a  disease;  while  later  they  wore  convinced  by  hard  experi- 
ence, that  scarlatina  may  be  one  of  the  severest  afflictions  of  mankind. 
Frequently  the  angina,  the  fever,  and  the  malaise  are  so  insignificant,  that 
the  sick  child's  parents  l>ecome  aware  of  his  definite  illnecs  only  through 
the  appearance  of  the  skin  eruption.     Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  may  be  so  mild,  that  it  is  entirely  overlooked  until  the  ensuing  des- 
quamation or  the  development  of  nephritis  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  child  has  had  scarlet  fever.    The  angina  may  be  so  very  slight,  the  tv\TT 
never  exceeding  38°  C.  (100°  P.),  aod  the  eruption  so  trivial,  that  a  diagnonis 
in  sporadic  cases  is  often  impossible.    The  author  is  quite  positive,  that  ho 
has  seen  such  a  case  in  a  family  the  other  members  of  which  had  more  seri- 
ous t>pep  of  the  disease.     On  the  other  ha.id,  rtidimenlaTy  forma  are  seen 
in  which,  though  the  eruption  is  extremely  transient  or  wholly  lacking. 
"**-"-  -"-^ptonis  are  verj'  distinct.    When  but  slightly  developed  the  rash 
most  clearly  visible  upon  the  back.    In  rare  instances  the  appear- 
le  eruption  is  delayed  until  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  after  the 
he  disease.    Casj^s  occur  without  eruption  (scarlatina  nnt  erup- 
iefiy  among  older  children  or  adults;  and  naturally  these  are 
istaken  for  unp"na  or  diphtheria  if  the  development  of  unequi- 
is  of  the  disc;L«e  in  other  members  of  the  family  does  not  aieist 

)sis. 

nidic  ca.'V'S  of  the  fulminant  t>-pe  the  erupted  spots  are  usually 
ran'  instances,  during  convalescence,  the  skin  tends  to  a  pcrul- 

reddening  and  to  a  necrosis,  residting  from  traumatic  irritation 

post-scnrlittlnoxiim,  Schick). 

nre  foxic  hrpe  of  the  disease  stanils  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  mild 
overlookt>d  forms.    The  child  suddenly  becomes  ill,  with  high 
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fever,  vomiting,  convulsions  and  delirium,  which  may  pass  into  complete 
unconsciousness.  The  respiration  is  deep  and  toxic,  the  pulse  extremely 
rapid  and  hardly  palpable.  The  lips  and  skin  are  cyanotic,  the  hands  and 
feet  cold,  despite  the  high  fever.  The  throat  is  swollen  and  red  and  the 
skin  is  mottled  or  shows  large  blue  spots,  but  no  scarlatinal  eruption. 
DcAth  may  result,  sometimes  in  one  or  two  days,  more  frequently  in  from 
three  to  five  days. 

In  cases  which  are  not  so  rapidly  fatal,  a  more  severe  angina  and  a  more 
marked  inflammation  of  the  Ij-mph  nodes  of  the  neck  develop.  A  distinct 
eruption,  sometimes  visible  in  only  limited  areas,  may  appear  a  day  or 
two  before  death.  Excepting  in  an  epidemic,  such  fulminant  cases  are 
very  rare,  but  they  may  be  met  with  now  and  then  in  families  in  which 
other  children  are  suffering  from  milder  forms.  According  to  Czerny,  this 
fulminant  form  occurs  chiefly  in  children  of  exudative  diathesis. 

Again,  we  sec  cases  of  violent  onset  with  high  fever,  severe  malaise, 
marked  ai^gina,  in  which,  nevertheless,  all  symptoms  disappear  after  five 
or  six  days,  when  the  disease  goes  on  to  a  favorable  termination.  Some- 
times, in  such  cases  the  picture  of  a  simple  or  lacunar  angina  is  replaced 
by  that  of  necrotic  angina,  or  diphtheroid  scarlet  fever.  The  surface  of  the 
tonsil  is  partially  or  entirely  covered  by  a  whitish  exudate,  which  may  seem, 
at  first,  very  thick  and  may  have  a  membranous  character  closely  resem- 
bling true  diphtheria.  Soon,  and  sometimes  from  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
this  exudate  tiecoraes  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane; 
it  has  a  pasty  appearance  and  can  be  removed  by  scraping  in  large  pieces, 
as  in  a  case  of  diphtheria.  It  is  leas  fibrinous,  however.  Frequently  the 
infiltration  spreads  to  the  anterior  palatine  arch.  Seldom  it  spreads  to  the 
posterior  wall.  Coincidently  with  this  more  or  less  diffuse  necrosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  appears  a  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck. 
The  inflammation  often  spreads  to  the  peri-nodal  tissues.  Movement  of 
the  head  becomes  extremely  painful  and  is  avoided  by  the  patient.  When 
the  phlegmon  in  the  region  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  hard  and  tense 
and  spreads  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bilateml  swelling  meets  beneath 
the  chin,  the  condition  is  serious. 

Necrotic  angina  frequently  spreads  to  the  nasophar\-nx  or  may  origi- 
nate there.  The  median  raphe  of  the  .'^oft  palate  is  then  seen,  from  behind, 
to  be  white  and  infiltrated;  nasal  breathing  becomes  difficult  and  as  a  result 
of  the  invasion  of  the  nares  an  irritating  seropurulent  excretion  floivs  from 
the  nose  and  produces  small  sores  upon  the  upper  lip.  The  lips  are  often 
so  badly  fis-sured  that  opening  of  the  mouth  causes  severe  pain.  The  buccal 
mucosa  is  markedly  reddened  and  a  dirty  whitish  deposit,  easily  removed, 
is  Been  along  the  edges  of  the  gums.  A  ca.so  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
relatively  favorable  if  the  necrosis  does  not  exceed  the  limits  we  have  de- 
scribed. Within  five  to  eight  days  the  necrosed  tissues  may  slough  without 
any  more  serious  injury.  But  in  severe  cases  the  necrosis  goes  deeper  and 
in  a  few  days  the  tissue  of  the  tonsils  becomes  a  discolored  brownish  mass. 
The  destruction  may  extend,  also,  to  the  pharyngeal  arches,  the  uvulaa 
and  the  pharynx.    An  excessive  muco- .sanguino-purulent  secretion  cover, 
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the  invaded  area  and  prevents  closer  inspectioQ.  The  Decrosts  may  even 
spread  to  the  epiglottis  and  to  the  false  and  true  vocal  chords,  causing 
hoarseness  and  ctenosis  of  the  larynx. 

This  deep  necrosis  is  certainly  due  to  a  streptococcic  invasion.  The 
streptococci  may  be  found  massed  in  the  pseudomembranous  exudate  of 
the  condition.  The  same  infection  may  cause  a  dry  necrosis  of  the  lymph 
nodes  of  the  neck,  especially  in  the  sublingual  and  cervical  groups.  From 
the  neck,  the  infection  may  spread  to  the  mediastinum  causing  a  purulent 
mediastinitis,  which  may  involve  the  trachea  and  may  even  produce  general 
sepsis  and  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  various  larger  joints,  in  the  perito- 
neum, or  in  the  pleura  etc. 

If  the  necrotic  angina  involves  a  lar^  area,  it  may  be  a  direct  cause  of 
death,  fatal  termination  ensuing  from  general  exhaustion,  in  from  a  few 
days  to  three  weeks  time,  as  a  result  of  sepsis.  It  may  bo  fairly  said,  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  angina  determines  the  outcome  of  the  disease 
and  indicates  the  severity  of  the  epidemic  during  which  the  case  occurs. 

The  ear  ia  very  frequently  affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  even 
with  a  simple  angina,  but  an  otitis  media  is  especially  associated  with 
diphtheroid  infection  of  the  nasopharynx.  Purulent  otitis  media  usually 
makes  its  appearance  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  week,  but  occasioQally 
develops  much  later.  It  usually  destroys  the  entire  tympanic  membrane 
after  but  a  very  short  period  of  pain,  followed  by  a  purulent  dischaige. 
The  otitis  of  scarlet  fever  is  peculiar  in  that  it  readily  causes  necrosis  of 
the  auditory  os«icles  and  infection  of  the  mastoid.  It  may  result  in  per- 
manent disturbances  of  hearing  or  in  complete  deafness.  Mastoiditis  and 
septic  sinus  thrombosis  are  not  uncommon  sequelse.  The  great  majority 
of  cases,  however,  terminates  quite  favorably. 

Necrotic  angina  occurs  not  only  in  cases  that  are  initially  severe,  but 
also  in  those  that  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  are  apparently  mild. 
The  temperature  even  begins  to  fall,  but  the  lysis  stops  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  and  the  temperature  rises  again 
without,  for  the  time  being,  any  apparent  reason.  At  this  period  it  may 
be  understood  that  any  new  rise  of  temperature  indicates  a  new  localiza- 
tion of  infection  or  a  new  complication.  Frequently  it  is  the  evidencfe  of 
necrotic  angina,  of  otitis,  or  severe  l>-mphadenitis  (Fig.  151),  On  this 
account  a  careful  notation  of  the  teniperature  curve  is  important.  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  diphtheroid  angina  precedes  the  eruption.  These  are 
easily  mistaken  for  true  diphtheria  and  are  erroneously  isolated  in  the 
diphtheria  ward.  Older  and  stronger  children  recover  from  the  severe 
forms  of  necrotic  angina  and  its  sequelie  and  even  deep  ulcers  and  exten- 
sive loss  of  substance  may  heal;  but  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  always  profoundly  aifected.  \'^ery  frequently  however,  consequent  sep- 
tic processes  will  cause  death  weeks  later,  despite  the  fact  that  the  angina 
may  have  healed. 

The  respiratory  organs  a.s  a  general  thing,  are  but  slightly  affected. 
In  severe  cases,  respiration  is  often  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  closure 
of  the  narea  or  the  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  incident  either  to  the  severe  infiam- 
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ation  of  the  mucosa  or  to  the  pressure  arising  from  involvement  of  the 
mediastinum.  In  some  instancc»  the  hoarseness  and  ateiiosis  are  so  aggra- 
•vated  as  to  sugge!<t  interference.  Rarely,  however,  is  the  stenosis  sufficient 
to  justify  this  and  hardly  ever  does  the  procedure  prolong  life. 

Purulent  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  not  uncommon  com- 
plications, nor  is  an  exudative  pleuritus 
which  always  becomes  purulent  and  some- 
times is  aasociateii  with  a  purulent  peri-     y 
canlitis.  ^ 

Occasionally  the  conjunctivse  are  as  £ 
markedly  affected  as  in  measles.  1 

Scarlatinal  rheumatism  is  the  term  g 
applied  to  the  painful  swelling  of  ludi-  ^ 
vidual  joints,  which  may  ajipear  at  the  | 
end  of  the  first  or  during  the  second  a 
week  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  particu-  § 
larly  in  the  hands,  fingers,  knees  and  feet  S 
and  its  course  is  attended  by  an  increase  | 
of  temperature.  The  swelling  is  often  ^ 
filight  and  without  any  redness.  Thw  ? 
affection  should  not  be  confiised  with  k 
pyemic  disea.se  of  the  joints.  It  always  |_ 
disappears  within  a  short  time.  1 

The  heart  istrcquently  involved.  Even  | 
the  unusually  rapid  heart-beat  common  5- 
in  scarlet  fever  shows  that  the  toxins  of  a. 
the  disease  have  a  s|)ecial  affinity  for  the  g 
heart.  In  severe  cases  the  increased  heart  s 
action  may  persist  for  weeks  after  the  f 
fever  has  disappeared.  It  is  associated  at  |- 
times,  with  signs  of  cardiac  weakness.  3 
Actual  disease  of  the  heart  is  quite  com-  ^ 
mon  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  ? 
It  has  been  especially  studied  by  Schick,  h 
Even  in  mild,  benign,  cases  it  is  often  pos-  e. 
sible  to  demonstrate,  at.  the  end  of  the  J 
first  or  in  the  course  of  the  second  week,  I 
impure  heart  sounds  at  the  apex  with  £ 
bradycardia  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  Z 
to  the  left  (Fig.  154).  Added  to  these  ' 
findings,  a  systolic  murmur  is  frequently 
heard  in  the  pulmonic  and  apical  areas. 

All  these  phenomena,  lasting  for  several  weeks  may  eventually  disappear. 
It  is  probable  that  no  myocardial  changes  are  present  in  these  mild  forms, 
but  that  merely  an  atony  of  the  heart  exists,  often  associated,  according 
to  Sederer  and  Stolte,  with  loss  of  body-weight  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  endocarditis  may  develop 
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very  insidiously  during  the  fever  period  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and 
that  it  may  lead  tu  permanent  valvular  IcsiotLS  and  particularly  to  mitnil 
insufficiency.  Pericarditis,  as  a  complication  of  scarlet  "fever,  is  less  common.* 

The  Gastko-intestinal  Tract. — In  severe  cases  appetite  entirely  tails 
even  when  there  is  no  difficulty  io  swallowing,  recessive  diarrhcea  is  oftcu 
a  sign  of  sepsis. 

Commonly  the  nervous  system  is  but  slightly  affected.  Somnolence 
and  delirium  may  appear  in  case  of  severe  infection  with  uremia.  Maniacal 
and  depressive  conditions  may  appear  temporarily  during  convalesceuct. 
True  meningitis  is  rare  and  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  general  seperis, 
sinus  thrombosis,  etc. 

Fever  falls  by  lysis  only  in  uncomplicated  cases.  The  fall  of  temper- 
ature usually  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  but  e^'en  in 
cases  without  particular  localization,  it  may  not  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  the  third  week.  Even  though  the  temperatuit;  has  reached  the  nor- 
mal level  and  no  severe  throat  affection  or  other  complication  exists,  the 
disease  may  not  be  ended,  S^uelcB  may  still  threaten. 

Irregular  rises  of  temperature,  which  are  always  a  subject  for  careful 
study,  may  appear  aft«r  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  even  as  late  a.i  the 
sixth  week.  Very  oft«n  no  reason  for  such  a  rise  can  be  found,  even  after 
most  c.ircful  observation,  and  it  is  termed  a  relapsing  or  typhoidal  scarla- 
tina. Frequently,  however,  a  sequel  may  presently  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  renewed  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes,  an  otitis  media,  an  endo- 
carditis or  occasionally  even  an  angina,  or  a  recrudescence  of  the  rash. 
Now  and  then,  one  has  to  deal  with  a  pseudo-relapse,  when  a  case  mistaken 
for  scarlet  fever  has  been  placed  in  an  isolation  ward  for  this  disot%  and 
then  actually  acquires  it. 

tis  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  common  sequel  of  scarlet 
ually  it  appears  in  the  third  week  of  illness  or  at  the  earliest 
ilfth  day  but  it  may  develop  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  even  the 

is  is  often  heralded  by  fever,  vomiting  and  headache,  trbilr 
ition  may  be  called  to  it  by  the  development  of  edema,  or  by  the 
if  blood  or  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  disca.se  in  itself,  is  alwa>-» 
an  injury  to  the  vascular  structure  of  the  kidney,  a  glomerular 
!>y  which  the  excretion  of  water  is  especially  impaired.  The 
[nost  always  bloody;  at  times  it  contains  much  blood  and  is 
iie  greater  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  the  morv- 
he  case.  The  amount  of  albumen  present,  up  to  one  per  cent., 
pearance  of  re<l  blood-cells  and  of  a  variety  of  casts,  are  of  le:** 
importance.  The  course  of  this  complication  is  often  marked 
ular  fever  (Fig.  1.5.">).  Frequently  a  marked  dropsy,  which  may 
!  peritoneal,  pleural,  or  pericardial  cavities,  develops.  Canliac 
accompanied  at  times,  by  bniilycardia,  is  of  early  occurrence, 
iure  is  incrca.-<e(l.  Headache  and  vomiting  arc  frequently  ttymp- 
ifton  occur  with  the  onset  of  uremia,  which  is  again  aesooiattti 
'cardia,  and  may  lead  to  convulsions  and  amaurosis.     Death 
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may  result  from  uremia  and  dropsy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  most 
cases  recovery  from  nephritis  follows  in  from  four  to  six  weeks;  more  rarely 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  months.  Not  infrequently  it  runs  into  a  chronic 
form,  which  may  later  develop  into  a  contracted  kidaey. 

The  frequency  of  nephritis  varies  greatly.  It  ranges  from  two  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the  individual 
attack  and  the  general  character  of  the  epidemic  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is 
not  always  the  severe  types  of  the  disease,  that  seem  to  show  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  it.  Nephritis,  indeed,  may  develop  after  the  very  mildest 
forms  and  even  in  cases,  which  have  escaped  observation.  For  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever  the  reader  is  referred 
to  page  431. 

The  complication  of  scarlet  fever  with  diphtheria  deserves  special  con- 
sideration. Even  before  the  science  of  bacterioli^y  had  evolved,  careful 
observers  had  differentiated  a  diphtheroid  form  of  scarlatina,  without 
involvement  of  the  trachea  and  not  followed  by  paralysis,  from  true  diph- 
theria. The  membrane  in  the  former  instance,  despite  its  frequent  and 
very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  diphtheria,  does  not  show  the  LofBer 
bacillus.  In  the  smear  and  in  the  culture  chiefly  streptococci  are  found. 
Mixed  infections,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  When  the  two  diseases 
are  coincidentty  epidemic  and  when  cases  are  not  properly  isolated,  per- 
haps, in  cont^ous  hospitals.  Clinical  difTerentiation  by  rehance  upon 
appearances  in  the  throat,  is  often  initially  impossible.  In  doubtful  and 
severe  cases,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  exanthem,  it  is  well  to  give  an 
injection  of  antitoxin  without  waiting  for  a  bacterial  diagnosis.  When 
diphtheria  develops  late  in  the  course  of  the  scarlatinal  infection,  after  the 
initial  throat  symptoms  have  diFappcared,  it  is  more  easily  recognized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  is  subject  to  numberless 
variations  and  recovery  is  prejudiced  by  unfon»seen  focal  conditions, 
t>equels  and  complications.  Even  in  serious  cases  the  organism  often 
conquers  after  weeks  of  fever  and  relapse,  but  unfortunately  not  always 
without  permanent  injury.  The  most  frequent  irreparable  damage  is  that  to 
the  auditory  apparatus,  which  may  result  in  deafness.  Valvular  heart 
lesions  arc  less  common  and  chronic  nephritis  is  most  rare. 

The  diagnosis  of  sctirlet  fever,  in  advanced  rases,  is  readily  made  from 
the  skin  eruption,  the  fever,  the  characteristic  angina  and  the  strawberry 
tongue.  The  possibility  of  a  scarlatinal  origin  is  to  be  considered  in  even 
the  mildest  forms  of  angina  and  even  in  the  absence  of  the  exanthem. 
Much  greater  problems  present  themselves  to  the  physician  than  appear 
in  measles.  The  eruption  by  itself  may  never  be  considered  conclusive 
and  mistakes  are  especially  possible  in  the  absence  of  angina.  The  rash 
may  be  so  light  and  so  transient  and  so  atypical  as  to  serve  only  to  create 
doubt.  Lasting  for  only  a  few  hours  or  at  most,  a  day  it  is  commonly  not 
<Iue  to  scarlet  fever,  "Scarlatina  sine  eniptione"  may  be  rect^nized  with 
certainty  only  in  the  presence  of  coincident  and  unmistakable  cases  or  when 
a  diphtheritic  exudate  appeare  without  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  greatest  and  often  quite  insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented 
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by  those  infectious  and  toxic  erythemata,  commou  among  children,  which 
resemble  scarlatina.  Particularly  the  fourth  or  Duke's  disease  produces 
an  eruption  very  similar  to  that  of  scarlet  fever,  w-ithout  exhibiting  any 
of  its  remaining  symptoms  which  in  scarlatina,  also,  of  mild  degree,  may 
be  absent. 

Ordinarily,  scarlet  fever  is  readily  distinguishable  from  measles  since 
it  lacks  the  prodromal  coryza  and  the  Koplik's  spots.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  severe  cases  of  scarlatina  a  marked  conjunctivitis  may 
develop.  The  larRe  macular  eruption  characteristic  of  measles  is  never 
general  in  scarlet  fever,  although  it  is  found  in  small  areas  and  notably  on 
the  extremities.  Even  in  the  confluent  form  of  measles  some  areas  will 
always  be  found  in  which  the  eruption  is  characteristic.  In  rubella  the 
spots  are  always  discrete;  they  are  generally  larger  and  with  more  free 
spaces  between  them  than  in  scarlet  fever.  A  scarlatinoid  serum  exanthcm 
may  present  considerable  difficulty  of  differentiation  but  it  usually  spreads 
from  the  point  of  injection;  it  is  not  associated  with  angina;  it  is  transient 
and  rapidly  changing  so  that  rubeolar  and  urticarial  eruptions  may  be  coin- 
cidently  or  alternately  present.  In  recrudescent  desquamative  scarlatinal 
erythema,  angina  also  is  lacking.  Moreover,  the  condition  is  characterized 
by  early  and  unusually  severe  desquamation  and  repeated  attacks.  It  is 
an  extremely  uncommon  disease. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  infectious  diseases  in  which  a  scarlat- 
inoid erythema  may  appear.  In  lobar  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  la 
grippe  or  influenza,  and  in  the  acute  disturbances  of  nutrition  of  infancy 
it  may  be  present.  A  similar  rash  results  sometimes  from  the  use  of  such 
medicinal  agents  as  quinine,  iodoform,  mercury,  atropin,  etc.  The  early 
eruption  of  chicken-pox  on  the  thighs  and  shoulders  may  resemble  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  The  redness  of  the  skin  in  crying  or  blushing,  now  and  then 
reminds  one  of  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever.  Occasionally  in  young  children, 
an  cxanthem  of  miliaria  rubra,  caused  by  perspiration,  spreads  over  the 
entire  body.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  scarlatinal  rash  only  by  the 
fact,  that  the  eruption  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  color  of 
the  skin  in  scarlet  fever,  as  seen  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  eruptive 
surface  is  an  important  feature. 

As  may  be  inferred,  it  is  often  impossible  to  pass  upon  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  from  the  eruption  alono.  A  smooth  diffuse  erythema  of  transient 
appearance  confine<l  to  small  areas,  pressure  upon  which  does  not  enable 
one  to  recognize  the  individual  maculte,  and  surrounded  by  a  coarse  urtic- 
arial eruption  is,  generally  speaking,  not  of  scarlatinal  origin.  Associated 
symptoms  and  especially  those  of  the  throat  and  tongue  must  always  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Even  the  blood  findings  may  aid  in  making  a 
differentiation,  Polynuclear  leucocj^osis,  with  eosinophilia  is  indicative 
of  scarlet  fever.  Leucoponia,  with  a  reduction  of  the  polynuclear  cells  si^- 
gests  a  serum  exanthem.  Quite  frequently,  however,  the  question  remains 
undecided  unless  other  neighborhood  cases  occur,  or  the  unrecognized 
attack  leads  to  desquamation  or  is  followed  by  nephritis.  The  develop- 
ment of  nephritis,  with  recurring  enlargement  of  the  cervical  nodes,  but 
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without  accompanying  angina  suggests  ths  scarlatinal  cause  of  the  disease 
and  may  account  for  a  recent  unexplained  sore  throat. 

There  are  many  non-scarlatinal  erythemata  in  which  desquamation 
does  not  occur  or  is  very  slight.  If  it  appears,  it  is  always  earlier  and  more 
rapidly  concluded,  while  it  does  not  so  markedly  involve  the  hands  as  in 
scarlet  fever. 

The  prognosis  must  be  made  always  with  extreme  care,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  surprises  even  in  mild  cases,  as  the  above  expoation  has 
made  sufficiently  clear.  Every  remission  of  fever  may  usher  in  an  unplea- 
sant and  dangerous  sequel  and  complication.  There  is  no  disease  so  treach- 
erous and  uncertain  as  is  scarlet  fever.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  any 
individual  case  is  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  general  type  of  the  local 
epidemic.  The  fatality  varies  with  the  characteristics  of  the  prevalent 
complaint  from  one  to  6fty  per  cent.  The  disease  is  most  fatal  in  children 
of  from  two  to  four  years  of  age.  Mild  forms  will  recover  without  treat- 
ment while  severe  cases  sometimes  terminate  fatally  despite  it.  The  most 
dangerous  complication  is  the  necrotic  type  of  angina.  In  its  absence  a 
favorable  course  may  be  expected.  The  prognosis  is  unfortunately  influ- 
enced where  the  lymphatic  diathesis  exists.  Hardly  a  disease  is  met,  which 
gives  the  physician  so  great  a  sense  of  helplessness  as  do  the  toxic  or  necrotic 
forms  of  scarlet  fever. 

Prophylazis  depends  upon  the  strict  isolation  of  the  patient  until  des- 
quamation is  completed  or  until  middle  ear  or  lymph  nodes  complication^! 
are  entirely  cured.    Usually  tliis  is  only  attainable  in  the  hospital. 

Thorough  disinfection  of  both  room  and  contents  after  the  patient's 
recovery  and  the  lifting  of  quarantine  is  essential.    (See  Page  579.) 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  expectant  treatment  is  indicated.  While  it 
is  customary  even  in  mild  cases,  which  may  be  convalescent  within  a  few 
dayii  to  keep  patients  in  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks,  this  is  really  a  diplo- 
matic measure  to  relieve  the  physician  of  blame  should  nephritis  develop 
within  this  period.  In  hospitals  two  weeks  is  considered  a  sufficiently  long 
time.  The  writer  is  fully  assured  that  this  prolonged  rest  in  bed  is  not  in 
any  degree  preventive  of  nephritis.  Neither  to  any  demonstrable  extent 
is  the  strict  milk  diet  recommended  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
(Pospischill).  Severe  nephritis  occurs  in  cases  in  which  both  of  these  mea- 
sures have  been  stringently  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  children  who  are 
permitted  to  ruu  out  of  doors  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  very  often  escape 
nephritis  altogether. 

The  diet  should  consist  at  Erst  of  milk  gruels  anil  flour  puddings  with 
water  and  fruit  juices.  In  the  second  week,  toast,  barley  soup,  apple  sauce 
and  mashed  vegetables  may  be  added;  in  the  third  week  further  additions 
of  eg^  aud  bread  may  bu  made  while  meat  may  be  allowed  in  the  fourth 
week.  For  older  children  or  if  thei-e  is  marked  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the 
milk  may  be  flavored  with  a  littb  cocoa  with  which  milk  toast,  rice,  stewed 
apples,  oranges  etc.,  may  be  given. 

Ill  severe  cases  anorexia  is  often  marked  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  tempt 
the  appetite  that  a  little  meat  may  be  permitted.    To  veiy  sick  children, 
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especially  with  high  fever,  liquids  should  be  givea  gencroualy  and  if  neces- 
sary, by  enteroclyais.  In  young  children  water  serves  to  cleanse  the  niouUi 
after  eating. 

The  fever  hardly  ever  requires  special  attention.  Antipyretics  must  be 
avoided,  since  they  are  apt  to  weaken  the  heart.  If  the  temperature  runs 
higher  than  39°-40''  C.  (102''-104''  F.)  and  is  accompanied  by  headaches  and 
a  sensation  of  heat,  etc..  one  or  two  tepid  baths,  32'-3S''C.  (9Cf-92f¥.) 
will  give  good  results.  If  there  ia  undue  Mtmnolence  the  tepid  bath  may  be 
followed  by  a  cold  douche.  Very  high  temperatures  may  be  reducH  hy 
wet  packs,  with  water  at  room  temperature,  continued  fur  ton  or  fifteen 
minutes.  These  packs  may  bo  repeati>d  two  or  three  times.  Cold  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  or  abdomen,  similarly  applied  and  repeated  once  or  twice 
a  day,  are  dL'^tinctly  beneficial.  If  the  fever  remains  persistently  above 
40°  C.  (104°  F.)  an  ice-cap  placed  alternately  upon  the  bead  and  over  the 
r^on  of  the  heart  is  to  be  recommended. 

Cold  packs  are  not  always  borne  well  and  therefore,  must  be  carefully 
controlled. 

When  desquamation  begins,  a  daily  tepid  bath  is  to  be  recommendwl. 
This  aids  the  rapid  exfoliation  of  the  skin  and  prevents  the  scattering  of 
its  detritus.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  inunction  of  the  body  surface  fd- 
lowing  the  bath  with  a  bland  ointment,  as  ordinary  cold  cream,  is  also  usef  uL 
The  care  of  the  mouth  and  nose  demands  strict  attention.  Children 
who  are  old  enough  should  be  required  to  gargle  regularly  nith  warm  water, 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  or  of  boric  acid.  Younger  chil- 
dren should  be  given  water  immediately  after  eating. 

In  young  children,  suffering  with  severe  angina,  who  cannot  gar^e,  the 
mouth  maylje  frequenttyirrigatcd  wilhoneof  the  above  solutions,  the  bead 

'orward,  provided  the  measure  can  be  accomplished  without  too 

ance.  Sometimes  the  patient  comea  to  like  these  irrigations, 
iflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  the  pharymc  becomes  very  severe, 
ttions  to  the  neck  renewed  every  half-hour  or  oftener  prove  very 
If  the  fever  is  high  an  ice-bag  even  may  be  used.  Upon  tbe 
of  the  fever,  ordinary  cold  applications  may  be  again  subeti- 
ater  changed  to  fomentations.  If  an  exudate  appean,  gargling 
;hildrcn  will  suffice;  but  with  younger  patients  the  throat  should 
several  times  a  d.iy  mth  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  This 
rly  efficient  when  irrigation  cannot  be  employed.  Insufflation 
parts  of  sodium  sozoiodolate  and  precipitated  sulphur  has  an 
favorable  effect.  At  the  «ame  time  if  these  measures  cannot  be 
without  the  use  of  extreme  forci',  Ihcy  should  be  avoided.  In- 
of  the  ll|).s  refiulting  in  rhagades  and  ulceration,  will  often  make 
;  of  the  mouth  even  for  the  purpo-ie  of  inspection,  painful.  The 
d  secretions  should  be  removed  from  the  lips  frequently  and 
lid  l>e  frt^ely  applied. 

iheroid  angina,  ice-bags  or  ice  packs  may  be  recommended  dnr- 
:,  day  of  the  attack.  A  tittle  later,  however,  tepid  or  hot  perloi 
efcrred.    If  the  Ijnnph  nodes  are  swollen,  ice  may  he  applied  dON 
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ing  the  cootinuaDce  of  high  fever,  but  it  should  be  replaced  very  soon  by 
cold  applications  renewed  hourly  and  later  by  cataplasms.  The  latter 
should  be  employed  systematically  with  nodal  sweltii^  of  long  duration. 
They  favor  resorption  when  this  remains  possible  and  if  not,  they  tend  to 
promote  softening.  An  abscess  should  be  incised  only  when  the  accumula- 
tion of  pus  ia  large;  otherwise  only  dry  necrotic  tissue  may  be  encountered. 

The  nose  should  be  cleansed  regularly.  If  a  copious  discharge  appears, 
it  should  be  removed  with  pledgets  of  cotton,  and  the  nostrils  and  upper 
lip  should  be  protected  from  erosion  by  applications  of  lanolin.  Frequently 
the  insufflation  of  sodium  sozoiodolate  as  already  recommended  or  of  bolus 
alba  (Trumpp)  gives  relief. 

In  otitis  media,  with  reddening  and  bulging  of  the  drum  membrane  the 
instillation  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  in  glycerin  may  relieve  pain. 
Necrosis  of  the  membrane  indicated  by  its  white  color  usually  occurs  rapidly 
and  paracentesis  need  not  be  considered.  The  treatment  of  scarlatinal  oti- 
tis and  of  the  infections  of  the  mastoids  which  fi-equently  ensue,  ia  of  the 
usual  order.  Mastoiditis  may  occur  even  as  late  as  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
Brain  abscess  and  sinus  thrombosis  are  rare.   Deafness  does  not  often  result. 

The  rheumatism  of  scarlet  fever  disappears  without  any  treatment. 
Rest  and  the  use  of  the  salicylates  however,  give  much  relief  from  pain  and 
probably  hasten  recovery. 

Daily  examination  of  the  urine  for  ten  to  forty  days  following  the  onset 
of  the  disease  may  be  readily  done  by  the  mother  at  home.  The  boiling  of 
the  urine,  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  suffices.  It  should  be  insisted 
upon  in  every  case.  Upon  the  appearance  of  nephritis  it  ia  well  to  measure 
the  twenty-four  hours'  output  of  urine.  Marked  diminution,  below  400  to 
500  c.c.  always  su^;ests  the  danger  of  uremia. 

If  uremia  develops,  blood  letting  to  the  extent  of  100  to  200  c.c.  often 
gives  excellent  relief.  In  the  event  of  uremic  convulsions  lumbar  punctiu« 
may  be  tried.  If  the  patient  in  coma  or  convulsions  cannot  take  water  by 
the  mouth,  lai^  quantities  should  be  given  by  enteroclysis.  For  further 
details  in  the  treatment  of  nephritis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  433. 

Stimulants  arc  very  often  necessary  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  since 
its  toxins  are  especially  destructive  to  the  heart  and  the  vasomotor  sj'stem. 
In  mild  cases  sufficient  stimulation  may  be  secured  by  adding  a  fairly  la^se 
allowance  of  strong  coffee  to  the  milk.  With  the  weakening  of  the  heart, 
indicated  by  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  camphor  and  caffein  must  be  em- 
ployed (see  p.  415),    In  serious  cases  even  these  remedies  fail. 

Recently  the  serum  therapy  of  scarlet  fever  has  been  attempted  in  a 
number  of  instances,  .intisera  from  the  horse,  infected  with  streptococci 
are  generally  used.  Good  results  have  been  reported  in  a  certain  percentage 
of  these  cases,  but  final  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  method  must  be 
withheld.  Moser's  serum  seems  to  have  earned  the  fullest  confidence,  but 
even  with  its  use  results  have  been  attained  only  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  disease  and  in  purely  toxic  cases.  Doses  of  150  to  200  c.c.  of  the 
serum  are  required  and  must  be  given  in  a  single  injection.  Since  with  such 
a  dose,  the  development  of  a  severe  grade  of  serum  disease  is  more  probable 
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than  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  scarlet  fever,  the  remedy  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  indicated  in  general  practice.  i 

Couvalescent  seriini,  plasma  or  whole  convaleflceiit  blood  has  been 
used  in  the  treatment  of  early  trade  cases  of  scarlet  fever  both  in  Auierica 
and  abroad,  and  has  given  encouraging  results  in  the  limited  number  of 
c^tes  observed  thus  far.  Reiss  and  Jungman  reccunmended  the  intravenous 
injection  of  5(^100  c.  c.  of  pooled  convalescent  serum,  while  Ziiigtier  made 
use  of  the  intramuscular  injection  of  whole  convalescent  blood  citrated  or 
uncitrated,  which  he  injected  in  quantities  of  120-240  c.  c.  The  convalescent 
senim  of  fresh  whole  blood  ia  obtained  from  patients,  who  are  two  or  three 
weeks  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever.  These  donors  should  he  free  from 
Bj'philis  and  tuberculosis.  Fresh  normal  blood  has  no  specific  action  in 
septic  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  hut  it  supplies  definite  nutritive,  stimulating 
and  normal  bacteriocidal  substances  and  can  tie  used  to  advantage  in  toxic 
cases  where  convalescent  serum  or  blood  is  not  available. 

ifF^SLES  (MoRBiLLi) 

Measles  is  a  febrile  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a  macular  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  preceded  by  an  acute  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

While  measles  ia  supposed  to  be  a  very  ancient  disease,  it  was  not  clearly 
differentiated  from  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  most  ixinunon  of  the  infectious  diseases  and  is  distributed 
over  the  entire  earth. 

Its  causo/we  crganism  is  still  unknown,  in  spite  of  numerous  researches. 
The  virus  is  extremely  volatile,  since  the  disease  is  very  readily  conveyed 
fi-om  one  person  to  another  and  evca  without  direct  contact.  It  is  more- 
over, very  short^livetl;  and,  consequently,  the  disease  is  almost  always 
carried  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  well.  The  infective  principle  dies  in 
a  very  short  time  outside  the  human  body.  Casea  of  indirect  transmis- 
sion by  infected  utensils  or  by  healthy  individuals  as  carriers  have  been  ob- 
served but  they  are  bo  extremely  uncommon  that  practically  they  may 
be  disregarded. 

In  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  opportunities  of  observation  were  excellent, 
transmission  by  healthy  persona  was  never  proved.  Indirect  distribution 
of  the  disease  has  occurred,  in  all  probability,  only  when  the  miinfected 
carry  with  them  from  the  sick  bed  some  irifective  material,  which  they  con- 
vey to  some  other  person  before  time  has  permitted  it  to  fall  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  Physicians  assuredly  go  directly  from  the  house  of 
the  measles  patient  to  other  homes  without  the  least  danger  of  carrying 
contagion.  Everything  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  virus  loosened 
from  the  diseased  mucous  membranes  is  sprayed  into  the  surroundingatmos- 
phere  by  sneezing  and  coughing.  In  former  years  in  fact,  successful  inocu- 
lation was  practiced  by  the  use  of  the  secretion  from  the  nose,  eyes,  or 
mouth  of  the  patient  with  measles. 

The  infectiousness  begtna  in  the  prodromal  stage,  the  stage  of  the 
e  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
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rseh  and  it  peisiuts  throughout  the  exanthem,  diaippearitig  within  eight  or 
ten  days,  or  even  less,  of  the  appearance  of  the  ra«h.  Infection  is  most  apt 
to  occur  two  or  three  days  before  the  outbreak  of  ttte  exanthem,  so  that 
secondary  cases  within  a  family  develop  in  eleven  or  twelve  days,  some 
two  weeks  intervening  between  the  entry  of  the  infection  and  the  eruption 
of  the  rash. 

Predispotitioti  to  meaalee  is  extraordinarily  great  among  aU  [leoples 
and  continues  throughout  life  even  to  old  age.  lufancy  alone,  preeents  an 
exception.  The  disease  is  at  least  extremely  uncommon  during  the  first 
four  months  of  life.  Older  infants  have  it  in  very  mild  forms.  That  mea- 
sles occur  chiefly  aa  a  disease  of  childhood  is  simply  due  to  the  fact,  that 
most  persons  are  infected  early  and  that  one  attack  confers  an  almost  abso- 
lute and  life-long  immunity.  Children  whose  mothers  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease while  carrying  them  are  without  exception  unimmunized  thereby. 
A  second  attack  of  measles  is  a  great  rarity.  The  author  has  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  observing  but  one  case  m  which  recurrence  could  be  proved  with- 
out question.  Accordii^  to  reports  current  among  mothers  two  or  three 
attacks  might  be  considered  usual;  reports  that  arc  doubtless  due  to  the 
confusion  of  measles  with  all  manner  of  infectious  diseases  and  toxic  ery- 
themata.  The  prevalent  appearance  of  measles  in  early  life  is  evidence  of 
the  general  predisposition  and  the  almost  invariable  immunity  conferred 
by  the  one  attack. 

Measles  usually  appears  epidemically  and  spreads  rapidly,  reaching  its 
maximal  prevalence  in  a  short  time.  The  disease  disappears  as  rapidly 
when  the  non-immunized  human  material  is  exhausted.  Small  isolated 
villages  may  escape  measles  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  until  some  case  is 
imported.  In  larger  towns  it  will  occur  in  distinct  epidemics  every  two  to 
four  years  (Fig.  156),  with  intervals  comparatively  free  of  cases.  In  the 
great  cities  single  cases,  which  carry  on  the  contagion  from  one  period  to 
another  are  always  to  be  found.  These  isolated  cases  may  cause  local  out< 
breaks,  without  the  occurrence  of  large  epidemics.  If  the  disease  is  carried 
to  an  unfrequented  island,  where  it  has  never  been  or  in  which  there  hae 
been  no  epidemic  for  decades,  the  entire  population  may  be  affected  with 
the  exception  of  its  young  infants.  Carefully  gathered  statistics  of  Faroe 
Islands  have  shown  that  99  per  cent,  of  its  people  have  been  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  Its  first  invasion  of  Samoa,  in  1893  caused  the  death  of  4000 
persons,  half  of  whom  were  adults.    Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  affected. 

Children  in  the  great  cities  are,  as  a  rule,  infected  between  the  ^es  of 
two  and  six  yearB ;  nevertheless  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  period  of  great- 
est predisposition.  For  unknown  reasons  a  person's  predisposition  is  tem- 
porarily varied,  so  that  a  child  may  escape  the  first  opportunity  of  infection 
only  to  be  infected  later.  The  seasons  exert  no  essential  influence  upon  the 
development  of  epidemics.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  tendency  to  this  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  in  the  cold  months  and  especially  in  the  spring,  may 
be  reci^nized.  This  is  apparently  explained  by  the  greater  susceptibility 
of  the  respiratory  tract  at  these  seasons,  supported  by  the  well  justified 
assumption,  that  the  contagion  of  measles  enters  through  the  air  passages. 
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Tbe  mortality  varies  widely  from  year  to  year  and  from  one  epidemie 
to  another.  In  large  cities  it  cJten  runs  as  hi^  as  three  to  five  per  cent,  at 
large  and  up  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  hospital  practice.  In  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  life  the  fatality  is  greatest.  In  ordinary  epidemics  deaths  of  chil- 
dren of  over  five  years  are  uncommon. 

The  patfaok>pc  findings  give  us  no  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
but  usually  emphasize  its  fatal  complications.  If  a  case  comes  early  to 
autopsy  the  skin  lesions  are  still  prominent.  A  marked  hyperemia  is  found. 
About  the  efflorescence,  markedly  paled  in  death,  the  smidi  vessels  of  the 
papillie  are  greatly  distended  and  are  surrounded  by  a  round  cell  infiltra- 
tion. These  phenomena  are  especially  marked  about  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  the  hair  follicles.  They  probably  explain  the  papillary  eminences  in 
the  centre  of  the  erupted  spots  (Heubner). 

Synqitoms.— Commonly  it  is  possible  to  recognize  four  stages  in  dma- 
slcs;  first,  the  incubation  period;  second,  the  prodromal  or  initial  period. 


Fia,  IM.— Morbidity  tn  thr  rily  of  Bui-[.  SwHuerluid.  of  nHuba  bikI  (cariM  fvret  fniai  1B»-IW0 

the  stage  of  the  enanthcm;  third,  the  exanthem;  and  fourth,  the  stage  of 

ne  elapsing  between  the  infcrtion  and  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
!  incubation  plus  the  prodromal  period,  covers  with  markod  regu- 
L  thirteen  to  fifteen  da>-s.  This  circumstance  often  affords  a  cJue 
rco  of  Iho  infection.  This  period  is  very  exceptionally  extended 
or  even  twenty  dara,  the  delay  being  occasioned  frequently  by 
ce  of  intercurrent  infectious  disexses, 

igc  of  incubatiun  alone,  usiuilly  covers  ten,  or  ele\*pn  da>-B,  and 
nies  occupy  three  or  four  days.  Cows,  however,  are  often  w»*n 
he  actual  ineulmtion  takes  only  fmin  seven  to  nine  daj-a  and 
iiies  a  matter  of  five  to  se^'en  diiys,  the  rash  still  appearing  within 
ij-s. 

;eii.'*e-picture  in  general  shows  fairly  unifonn  features.  The  incu- 
iwl  is  hardly  "^ver  marked  by  any  notieenble  disturbances.  Now 
:herc  is  flight  disorder  of  digestion,  catarrh,  and  malaise.    The 
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temperaiupe  varies.  At  times  it  ia  febrile  and  very  definitely  and  s^nifi- 
cantly  so  for  a  few  days  before  the  onset  of  prodromes. 

The  prodromal  stage  or  etuntthem  is  characterized  by  an  affection  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  mouth  and  respiratory  passages.  This 
stage  sometimes  has  an  insidious  onset,  but  commonly  is  accompanied  by 
distinct  signs  of  fever  and  catarrh.  The  child  previously  happy  and  well 
suddenly  becomes  tired,  the  conjunctiva  grows  red,  a  na^al  d^harge  and 
an  annoying  cough  begins.  The  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  be  quite  severe  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  free  flow  of  tears,  by 
profuse  watery  or  purulent  secretion,  increasing  from  day  to  day  and  by 
marked  photophobia. 

The  nasal  mucosa  swells,  frequent  sneezing  occurs  and  a  thin  and  some- 
times purulent  discharge  appears. 

Simultaneously,  or  within  a  few  days  a  dry  hard  cough  sets  in,  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  auscultatory  signs.  The  laryngeal  quality  of  the 
cough  and  the  hoarseness,  which  develops  upon  crying  show  that  the  vocal 
chords  are  affected.  In  patients  especially  predisposed  severe  attacks  of 
pseudocroup  often  occur.  The  or^  mucous  membranes,  the  tonsils  and 
the  pharynx  are  injected  and  show  a  hypersecretion  of  mucus. 

The  temperature  during  the  early  prodroraata  rises  to  38.6''-39.5''  C. 
(lOl'-lOS"  F.).  With  marked  remissions  it  falls  even  to  the  normal  point 
on  the  second  or  the  third  day,  the  drop  giving  way  to  a  sharp  rise  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  At  the  onset  the  general  health  is  frequently 
but  slightly  affected,  although  severe  disturbance  may  follow.  Headache, 
loes  of  appetite,  occasional  vomiting,  at  times  diarrhceic  stools,  and  broken 
sleep  incidental  to  the  severe  coughing  may  ensue.  Within  two  or  three 
days  these  symptoms  subside  with  the  fall  of  temperature,  to  recur  more 
severely  with  the  development  of  tha  skin  eruption. 

The  entire  picture  resembles  at  first  that  of  a  severe  coryza,  of  influenza 
or  of  la  grippe.  Not  infrequently  the  inexperienced  or  superficial  observer 
makes  the  correct  diagnosis  only  when  the  eruption  appears.  During  this 
initial  period,  however,  a  careful  examination  of  the  oral  cavity  often  makes 
it  possible  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  measles  several  days  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rash. 

The  reddening  of  the  tonsils,  the  throat  and  the  oral  mucosa  does  not 
differ  at  first  from  the  injection  observed  in  any  other  Eevere  catarrhal 
affection.  But  soon,  a  distinctive  sign  by  way  of  spots  characteristic  of 
measles  appear  upon  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  Their  appearance 
antedates  by  two  or  three  days  the  skin  eruption.  Their  significance  was 
first  clearly  recognized  by  Koplik  and  they  have  become  known  as  Koplik's 
spots.  Upon  the  dull  red  surface  ot  the  mucosa,  usually  opposite  the  lower 
molars,  a  number  of  these  bright  rod  spots  the  size  of  a  pinhcad  are  to  be 
seen.  At  the  centre  of  each  is  a  smaller  white  point,  which  looks  like  a  fine 
granule  of  salt  (Fig.  157).  This  white  point  feels  as  if  raised;  it  consists 
of  fatty  epithelial  detritus,  and  may  be  rubbed  off  if  a  little  force  is  used. 

The  number  of  the  Kophk's  spots  varies  greatly.    At  times  only  two  or 
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three  are  present  and  ai-e  so  small  as  to  be  ver>'  difficult  to  find;  espocislly 
30  when  the  red  ba»e  is  lacking,  which  is  not  at  all  unconunoti,  particularly 
iu  anemic  patients. 

The  spots  are  best  seen  by  holding  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth  with 

a  wide  looped  tongue-blade.    In  other  cases  they  are  very  distinct  and 

numerous,  spreading  over  the  entire  mucous  membrane  and   resembling 

thrush.    They  are  often  found  upon  the  innei-  surface  of  the  lower  lip.    The 

spot*  increase  in  size  and  number  until  the  skin  rash  erupts  and  then,  within 

a  day  or  two,  entirely  disappear.  The  little  white  heads  first  fall  away,  aome- 

times  leaving  hemorrhagic  spots,  and,  later  tht;  red  base  gradually  fables. 

.  Occasionally  Koplik's  sign 

^  _  ,  _  appeal's  as  early  as  four  da>-s 

'  \  beft)re  the  exauthem;  and  in 

\  one  occasion  it  has  been  seen 

/  \  on  the  fifth  prec-eding  day. 

/      '         ■'    J  .'  As    evidence    they    are    ex- 

V  '  tremely  importjint,  since  they 

_    __  attend  no  other  dis^iase  and 

permit  a  positive  diagnosis 

upon   their   presence    alone. 

However,  the  recognition  of 

Koplik's  sign  is  not,  in  itself, 

'alway  eaty.    Bright  daylight, 

good    eyesight    and    careful 

obser^-atiou  arc  requisite  for 

the  discovery  of   the  spots, 

which   are    few    and    small. 

Thrush    is   easily    excluded. 

Small    crumbs   of    toast    or 

minute  particles  of  curd  may. 

cause   some    confuiiion,    but 

these  are  easily  wiped  away. 

Fic  1.S7,— Koplili'i  apol..    Above  Ihilomr  molan,  UDd«      If  the   patient  is  SCeU  OnC  OT 

the  tongue  bl«df.  IhofiTO  ■■:iili8h»polj  with  reJ  kreaU  Uct-       -  j  i^   i  ii_ 

uniiy  .tmiLier).  two  days  before  the  appear- 

'  ance  of  the  exanthem  the  sign 
is  seen  in  nearly  all  cases.  If  the  physician  is  not  called  until  the  rash  has 
appeared  the.-«j  spots  may  have  passed  away.  They  are  most  likely  to  be 
absent  in  infants,  in  cachectic  patients  and  in  those  perf^ons  in  whom  the 
affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  slight. 

The  true  enanthem  in  the  mouth  appears  a  day  or  two  before  the  skin 
eruption  and  usually  later  than  the  Koplik's  spots.  It  is  a  macular  eruption 
on  the  mucous  membranes  analogous  to  the  later  skin  eruption.  In  small 
.star-shai»ed,  rod  spots,  which  may  Iw  ■or  large  as  a  lentil,  it  appears  sprinkW 
over  the  mucosa  of  the  soft  and  hard  pakitc  and  the  epiglottis.  This  enan- 
them, however,  is  not  so  distinct  nor  so  characteristic  as  Koplik's  sign; 
and  in  compansou  with  it,  has  lost  value  as  a  meaas  of  determining  an 
early  diagnosis. 
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The  ExaTUkenatous  or  Florid  Stage. — All  the  initial  symptoms  usually 
grow  moi-e  severe  on  the  day  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem. 
The  fever  whiuh  prior  to  this  time  may  have  showu  a  characteristic  fall, 
rises  high  and  the  reddening  and  swelling  of  the  cunjunctivu,  the  photo- 
phobia and  the  coryza  become  more  intense.     The  cough  is  hoarser  and 
more  annoying.    The  general  well-being  is  markedly  disturbed.    The  physi- 
cian called  in  this  stage  thatching  the  suspicion  of  ineadle:)  from  the  attendant 
circumstiQces,  usually  finds  on  inspection  the  first  indications  of  a  rash  iri 
the  form  of  tunall  red  spots,  coimnonly 
located  about  the  ears,  on  the  face 
(F^j.  158)  the  neck  or  the  »>calp.    From 
these  pointi^  the  rash  spreads  rapidly 
to  the  back,  the  trunk  and  later  to 
the  upper  arms  and  finally  to  the  legs. 
By  about  the  second  day  it  covers  the 
entire  body  and  in  still  another  day  is 
fully  developed.  The  sight  of  the  entire 
body  covered  with  these  bright  red 
spots  is  an  impressive  picture. 

Each  individual  spot  begins  as  a 
small  follicular  elevation  rapidly  en- 
larging to  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  a 
pea.  It  may  be  flattened  at  first,  but 
commonly  it  is  mised  from  the  ^'ery 
beginning  and  is  very  soon  marked  by 
a  small  but  prominent  papilla  at  its 
centre.  This  central  papilla  corre- 
sponds to  a  sebaceous  gland  or  a  hair 
follicle.  The  color  is  at  first  a  bright 
red,  gradually  deeiwning  to  a  fiaming 
red.  As  the  spots  enlarge  they  a.'^sume 
an  irregular  stur-shaped  outline  and 
are  uniformly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  skin.    Sometimes  a  small  vesicle 

appeai-3  at  the  papidar  centre  of  the        Fm.  i.'u.— Bc«niiiivincuiw*raptianmih« 
spot.     The   prominence   is  distinctly     p'h^biiTis™  Ttypi^  X«S^™y' 
palpable  and  may  be  seen  if  the  light 

falls  aei-oss  it  at  a  tangent.  These  minute  papular  elevations  at  the  cen- 
tre are  characteristic  and  two  or  three  of  them  may  l>e  found  on  the 
larger  spots. 

The  early  eruption  is  scant  and  the  individual  spots  are  small  but  they 
increase  rapidly  in  sixe  while  new  ones  continually  crop  out  between  them. 
In  many  parts  of  the  body  they  become  confluent  and  cover  large  areas  of 
surface  so  that,  at  tunes  the  clear  bkin  only  fomw  a  few  small  intervening 
islands  (Fig.  159).  The  face,  the  trunk  and  the  back  are  most  frequently 
the  seat  of  such  a  diffuse  eruption.  In  nervous  patients  the  rash  may  cause 
severe  irritation.    When  it  is  fully  developed  and  has  reached  its  greatest 
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intf^n-ity,  it  doos  nut  CDritiiiiif  for  Ioiie  in  full  l>li>om.  After  a  veiy  few  d:iy« 
it  Ix'Kiiis  to  aI>:ito  over  the  iiii|Krr  iKiit.-:  of  tiio  body  and  reewios  rapidly  in 
tlu'  order  of  !(■<  jii)|Hiir;ineft.    The  retvssioii  usmdly  Uikes  alntiit  two  diiy;",  wi 
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that  it  disappears  within  four  or  five  days  of  its  outbreak.  The  early  erup- 
tioQ  usually  disappears  completely  upon  pressure,  but  ia  that  of  later  date 
a  slight  discoloration  remains  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  some  coloring 
matter  has  escaped  from  the  blood.  This  pigmentation  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct  especially  in  robust,  highly  vascular  individuals.  It  remains 
for  ten  or  even  twen^  days  after  the  rash  has  disappeared.  A  de1aye«] 
diagnosis  of  measles  may  often  be  made  from  this  peculiarity  alone. 

A  fine  desquamation  of  the  skin  is  observed  as  soon  as  the  rash  begins 
to  pale.  Over  the  trunk  and  the  extremities  this  desquamation  is  so  slight 
and  90  minute  that  it  is  often  overlooked,  so  tMt  one  is  hardly  justified  in 
terming  it  a  fourth  stage  uf  the  disease.  On  the  face  and  occasionally  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  it  is  often  more  apparent  and  bran-like  in  appear- 
ance. The  coarse  lameUated  desquamation  of  scarlet  fever,  particulai-ly  on 
the  hands  and  feet,  is  never  found  in  measles. 

The  temperatta-e  curve  in  uncomplicated  measles  is  often  character- 
istic. The  peculiar  drop  occurring  one  or  two  da>'s  before  the  beginning  of 
the  exanthem  has  already  been  mentioned.  As  the  rash  appears  the  tem- 
perature rises  quite  high  and  reaches  its  maximum  within  twenty-four 
hours.  It  usually  r^nains  at  this  height  for  another  day  until  the  rash  is 
fully  developed  and  has  reached  its  most  active  stage,  falling  by  crisis  to 
the  normal  level  in  a  day  or  two  (Fig.  160).  Even  in  mild  cases  the  tem- 
perature rises  comparatively  high;  ^9°-Vf  C.  (102°-104''F.)  is  common  and 
an  inci'case  to  40°  or  41°  C.  (lOf-lOS^F.)  ia  not  uncommon.  If  during 
the  stage  of  the  exanth«ni  the  fever  remains  high  for  more  than  four  days 
complications  should  always  be  suspected.  The  temperature  curve  de- 
ecribed  is  the  rule,  but  variations  frequently  occur  without  indicating  any 
disturbance  in  the  normal  course  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  temperature 
may  fall  by  lysis  during  the  height  of  the  exanthem;  but  two  distinct  rises 
may  ahnost  always  be  recognized,  the  one  in  the  prodromal  period  and  the 
second  during  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  exanthem. 

Durii^  the  florid  stage,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  mark- 
edly disturbed  and  he  is  seriously  troubled  by  cough,  photophobia  and 
headache.  Delirium  may  appear  with  the  development  of  high  fever.  The 
appetite  is  completely  lost  and  even  fluids  are  obstinately  refused. 

The  conjunctivitis  incre-ises  during  the  florid  pxanthematous  stage. 
The  lids  are  swollen  and  the  free  secretion  becomes  purulent  and  causes 
agglutination  of  the  lids  in  the  morning.  Inspection  of  the  bright  red  con- 
junctiva inflamed  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  is  more  difficult  becaase  of  the 
severe  photophobia. 

The  rhinitis  also  increases.  Severe  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucosa  makes 
breathing  difficult.  The  purulent  secretion  from  the  nose  ei-odes  the  upper 
lip.    Epidtaxis  occurs  from  time  to  time. 

Otitis  media  frequently  accompanies  these  conditions.  It  arises  from 
the  pass^e  of  the  inflammation  through  the  Eu-stachian  tube.  Catarrhal 
otitis  media  is  indeed  a  frequent  finding  and  seldom  gives  symptoms,  but 
the  purulent  form  is  aliio  common  in  youi^^r  children  and  particuktrly  in 
those  with  adenoids. 
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The  tongue  U  dry  and  heavily  coated.  The  pharynx,  tonsils  and  palat« 
are  of  a  bright  red  hue  and  over  the  latter  the  enanthem  may  still  be  recog- 
itized.  The  buccal  mucous  niembmne  is  dull,  no  louger  glistening  and  oft«n 
still  shows  the  Koplik's  spotd  on  the  first  and  even  the  iiecond  day.  A  white 
pasty  deposit  is  often  found  on  the  gums  and  is  eiisily  removed.  This  is 
found  also  in  other  ^vere  infectious  diseases  but  is  never  so  niaiked  as  it 
is  in  measles  The  lips  become  dry,  chapped,  shghtly  fissured  and  painful, 
a  condition  which  may  embarrass  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  interfere 
with  feeding. 

The  early  and  annoying  do'  cough  often  ceases  suddenly  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  giving  the  impression,  that  the  hyperemia  of  the 
deeper  mucous  membranes  has  been  relie^'ed  by  the  development  of  the  skin 
eruption.  Symptoms  of  laryngeal  stenosis  may  abate  in  a  similar  fashion. 

The  lungs  usually  seem  normal  on  percussion  and  auscultation,  but 


Fio.  100.— Tjrpical  tempcratuie  curve  in  n  mild  cue  ot  Dieaalei,  rour-ycai^etil  fiiil- 

quite  frequently  medium  and  fine  moist  i41es  are  heard.  If  there  isa  marked 
degree  of  bi'onchitis  the  respiration  is  visibly  difficult  and  labored. 

The  heart  and  the  blood-vessels  commonly  show  nothing  abnormal. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  in  eoirespondence  with  the  fever.  In  uncomplieatefl 
cases  in  young  children  its  frequency  often  runs  to  160  or  180. 

rhe  blood  in  the  early  part  of  the  incubation  period  shows  an  increase  of 
leucocj'tes.  During  its  later  ilays  there  is  some  leucopcnia  (Heoker)  result- 
ing chiefly  from  a  decrease  of  h^nphocytPs. 

This  leucopcnia  is  most  distinct  during  the  exanthem.  At  this  time 
the  eosinophiles  disapi>ear. 

The  kidneys  are  not  affected  in  ordiniirily  milci  cases.  During  the  high 
fever  a  transient  albnminui'ia  is  often  found.  Severe  cases  occasionally 
develop  acute  nephritis  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  This  quickly  heals. 
If  nepiuitia  appears  during  convalosconce,  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  it 
probably  always  niean«  that  scarlet  fever  has  liccn  mistaken  for  measles. 
A  distinct  diazo-reaction  is  invariably  presijnt  in  the  urine  during  the  florid 
stage.  .\n  intravenous  injection  of  this  urine  into  guinea  pigs  shows  that  it 
is  toxic. 

The  stools,  especially  in  the  young  are  often  diarrliceic  at  the  t>egi(tniiig 
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of  the  attack  and  this  weakens  the  patient.  During  hot  seasonu  and  in 
certain  epidemics  the  intestinal  tract  is  sometimes  seriously  affected.  In 
youmj  children  colitic  symptoms  not  infrequently  develop,  and  are  extremely 
obstinate,  causii^  frequent  slimy  stoob,  which  may  induce  exhaustion 
and  death.  In  these  instances  the  intestinal  mucosa  shows  marked  follicu- 
lar swelling  and  even  extensive  ulceration. 

The  palpable  lymph  nodes  are  always  slightly  enlarged.  In  severe 
attackB  occurring  iu  exudative  or  tuberculous  patients  the  swelling  of  the 
cervical  nodes  is  often  very  great.  The  spleen  commonly  shows  no  demon- 
strable enlai^ment. 

The  Stage  of  CotwalesceTUX. — With  the  fall  of  fever  all  fJie  general  symp- 
toms subside  rapidly.  The  clinical  condition  changes  completely  within  a 
day  or  two.  The  appetite  returns  and  sleep  becomes  nonnal.  The  cougli 
becomes  leas  fi-equent  and  looser.  The  inflammatory  changes  of  the  eyes, 
na«,  mouth,  lips  and  bronchial  tubes  improve  more  gradually,  but  never- 
theless, so  rapidly  that  ordinary  cases  are  fully  convalescent  within  a  week 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  and  are  entirely  normal  eight  or  ten 
days  later.  The  pigmentation  uf  the  skin  over  the  eruptive  areas,  a  slight 
[lallor,  a  lessening  of  the  usual  turgor  and  at  times,  a  slight  catarrh  of  the 
affected  mucous  membranes  may  remain  for  a  short  time  longer. 

Unusual  Course  and  ComplicatioiiB. — A  relatively  large  numbernf  cases 
of  measles  conform  to  the  above  outline  and  follow  such  a  definite  course. 
Anomalies,  of  course,  are  much  less  frequent  than  is  the  occurrence  of  com- 
plications, chiefly  affecting  the  respiratory  tract. 

Cases  are  seen  so  light  that  the  prodromes  are  hardly  noticeable  and 
the  disease  is  observed  by  the  parents  only  when  the  rash  appears.  Again 
the  exanthematous  period  may  often  pass  in  two  or  three  days  without 
marked  fever  and  without  affecting  materially  the  general  condition  of 
the  child. 

In  rare  instances  a  severe  toxic  form  of  measles  is  seen.  At  the  very 
onset  of  the  exanthematous  stage,  the  patient  becomes  extremely  ill,  with 
high  fever,  somnolence,  small  and  very  rapid  pulse,  and  unusually  severe 
catarrhal  symptoms  which  are  followed  by  an  intense  exanthem  the  tem- 
perature going  to  40''-42''  C.  (lOl'-lOS"  F.)  and  death,  preceded  by  the  signs 
of  asthenia,  ensuing  iu  a  few  days.  This  fatal  course  is  most  frequently 
seen  among  children  with  a  status  lymphaticus.  Occasionally  the  discovery 
of  streptococci  iu  the  blood  shows,  that  one  has  had  to  deal  with  a  septic 
measles.  The  mildness  or  severity  of  individual  cases  is  freijuently  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  a  given  epidemic. 

In  infancy,  measles  is  often  extraordinarily  mild.  The  fever  and  the 
catarrh  are  insignificant;  the  exanthcm  remains  light  and  piile  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  may  be  very  difficult  and  the  more  so  since  Koplik's 
sign  is  often  very  slight  or  entirely  absent  at  this  age. 

.\dults  are  usually  more  severely  affected  by  measles  than  are  children 
although  death  is  rare  under  ordinari'  circumstanits. 

.4mong  sick  and  tuberculous  children  the  course  of  measles  is  often  very 
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eevere.  The  skin  eruption  may  remain  slight,  but  pulmonary  complica- 
tionB  develop  very  readily  or  a  new  spread  of  the  tuberculoua  infection 
results  in  death. 

Certain  deviations  with  respect  to  individual  Bymptoms  may  be  not^d. 
Fever  may  remain  very  low  and  the  characteriBtic  curve  may  be  entirely 
lacking.  F&JI  of  temperature  by  lysis  in  the  final  etagf-s  is  common  evi>n  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease.  One  should  always  be  prepared  for  compli- 
cations when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  with  the  disappeanmce  of  the 
eruption,  or  in  the  event  that  it  rlsea  again  after  a  few  days. 

Afebrile  measles  is  a  great  rarity,  but  cases  with  very  slight  and  trBti- 
aient  fever  are  common.  They  are  often  seen  among  cachoctic  infanU. 
The  cxanthem  and  the  catarrhal  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  aa  to  be  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The  exanthem  shows  numerous  variations,  even  lhou)i^  it  be  so  tj-pical 
and  so  well  developed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  the  laity  can  makr 
a  correct  diagnosip.  In  extremely  rare  instances  the  eruption  of  measles  is 
preceded  by  a  transient  scarlet  rash. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  form  of  mcafW 
occurs  without  exanthem  in  which  only  the  fever  and  the  catarrhal  symp- 
toms appear.  Since  the  incubation  period  is  a  very  constant  one  (fourt««n 
daj-s)  it  would  seem  that  this  question  should  be  eaaily  settled  in  private 
practice.  Most  authors  admit  that  they  have  never  seen  a  case  of  measlm 
without  exanthem.  Through  many  years  of  private  practice  and  in  spite  uf 
special  pains  in  the  observation  of  hundreds  of  cases,  the  writer  has  never 
noted  fuch  a  case,  the  diagnosis  of  which  could  be  clearly  made  by  the  aid 
of  Koplik's  spots.  Recently,  however,  he  has  seen  one  instance  occurring  in 
the  midst  of  a  household  epidemic.  It  occurred  in  a  feeble  infant  of  four  and 
a  half  months  of  age.  The  patient  became  ill  after  the  usual  incubative  inter- 
val with  fever,  catarrh  and  distinct  Koplik's  spots,  but  it  never  showed 

*"\oe  of  an  exanthem. 

in  which  the  exanthem  is  slight,  appearing  in  but  a  few  small 
i  disappearing  completely  within  a  day  or  two  are  frequently 
ed.  Huch  cases  are  lesa  common  in  the  very  mild  forms  o(  the 
an  among  cachectic  children  or  those  who  are  ill  with  other  diseaxes. 
iplete  and  weak  exanthem  is  seen  also  in  cases,  which  d?\Tlop 
nplicationa  such  aa  bronchiohtis  or  pneumonia  in  the  prodromiU 
pneumonia  appears  at  the  outbreak  of  the  skin  eruption,  the 
?nt  of  the  exanthem  may  be  arrested  and  the  child  becomeni  cj-a- 
pale,  so  that  the  rash  can  hardly  be  seen.  This  is  a  bad  indi- 
It  has  given  the  laity  its  general  fear  of  the  "going  in"  of  the 
Similarly  it  appear",  that  the  development  of  the  rash  in  other 
regular  order  of  appearance,  or  its  incompletion  is  an  unfavoi^ 

ciusefl  of  measles  which  from  the  first  pursue  an  entirely  fa^'orablc 
ay  either  show  a  lo<'alized  or  a  general  eruption  of  a  hemorrhagic 
This  has  no  serious  significance.  The  writer  has  seen  a  aevrre 
gic  exanthem  in  three  children  of  one  family,  all  hariog  but  a 
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mild  form  of  the  disease.  When  the  eruption  ia  distinctly  cyanotic  the  con- 
dition is  more  grave,  since  it  indicates  an  impaired  circulation.  The  rare 
cases  in  which  hemoirhf^es  into  the  skin  occur  as  a  result  of  sepsis  and  in 
which  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  intestinal 
tract,  etc.,  also  appear  must  be  differentiated  carefully  from  the  ordinary 
hemorrhagic  exanthem.  Occasionally  one  may  have  to  deal  with  a  general 
sepsis  in  which,  from  the  very  first,  an  appearance  of  a  macular  exanthem 
simulates  measles. 

A  preexisting  eczema  of  the  face  will  often  become  a  brighter  red  and 
more  macular  two  or  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  Very 
frequently  one  finds  eczema  aggravated  or  redeveloped  by  measles,  or 
again,  suppressed  during  the  passing  eruption. 

The  character  of  the  exanthem  of  measles  often  presents  variations 
that  are  important  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  The  efSorescence  may 
from  the  first  be  so  dbtinctly  papular  as  to  make  one  think  of  chicken-pox. 
At  other  time?  they  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  anemic.  Occasionally  they  are  vesicular  or  urticarial.  Gan- 
grene of  the  slcin  has  been  known  to  follow  the  exanthem.  The  writer  has 
seen  one  instance  in  which  the  entire  musculature  of  the  upper  arm  was 
exposed  in  consequence. 

A  recrudescence  of  measles  must  be  mentioned  as  of  very  rare  occurrence 
appearing  after  an  interval  varyii^  from  two  to  eight  weeks. 

The  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes  varies  greatly  ia  intensity. 
In  the  eye  all  degrees  of  inflammation  are  seen  from  a  sUght  conjtmctivitis 
to  a  severe  blennorrhea,  which  may  lead  to  a  clouding  of  the  cornea  and 
destruction  of  the  eye.  Frequently  a  severe  blepharitis  occurs  which  with 
the  conjunctivitis  may  require  weeks  for  recovery.  With  a  marked  rhinitis 
an  erosion  of  the  nostrils  and  diphtheroid  ulcerations  of  the  upper  lip  are 
not  uncommon.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prodromal  stage  a  catarrhal  or 
lacunar  angina  sometimes  develops  and  if  the  usual  symptoms  in  the  mu- 
cous membranes  are  not  apparent,  it  may  cause  some  confusion  until  the 
rash  appears. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  deep  and  obstinate  aphthous  sores  or  ulcerations.  These  may  occur  also 
on  the  lips  giving  great  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth.  A  comparatively 
lar^  percentage  of  cases  of  noma,  a  rare  condition,  appears  in  measles 
patients  especially  if  these  are  of  an  asthenic  type.  An  unusual  localiza- 
tion of  noma  is  on  the  vulva  which,  in  ordinary  cases  shows  only  a  moder- 
ate inflammation  with  a  thin  purulent  secretion. 

Laryngitis  may,  at  times,  become  very  severe,  even  in  the  enanthema- 
toua  stage,  causing  intense  hoarseness,  attacks  of  pseudocroup  and  persist- 
ent stenosis.  It  may  so  closely  simulate  true  croup,  that  the  patient  may 
be  placed  in  an  isolation  ward  for  diphtheria.  Tlie  laryngeal  symptoms 
generally  disappear,  however,  so  soon  as  the  rash  develops.  The  more 
severe  grades  of  inflammation  occasionally  cause  ulcerations  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  adjacent  surfaces.    This  may  result  in  hoarseness,  and  even 
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aphonia,  with  a  moderate  d^ree  of  stenosis,  persisting  for  many  months 
and  yielding  only  to  energetic  treatment. 

Bronchitia  may  become  very  diffuse  even  at  an  early  stage  and  may 
give  rise  to  many  medium  and  fine  rSles  and  to  dyspnoea.  More  commonly 
however,  a  widespread  bronchitis  is  observed  in  the  exanthematous  stage. 
Very  often  it  is  of  a  capillary  tj^je  and  affects  the  posterior  lui^  areas.  At 
times  it  involves  the  entire  lung  and  frequently  causes  death. 

Grave  fonns  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  the  more  uitual  compli- 
cations of  measles.  The  younger  the  patient  the  more  liable  are  they  to 
occur.  After  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  become  much  less  common. 
Weak  and  rickitic  children  are  the  easiest  victims. 

Pneumonia,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  fatal  complication  of  mea- 
sles may  arise  from  an  initial  bronchitis.  In  rare  instances  it  develops  even 
in  the  prodromal  stage;  more  frequently  it  coincides  with  the  onset  of  the 
rash ;  and  still  oftener  it  follows  a  few  days  later.  The  earlier  its  develop- 
ment the  more  severe  it  is.  The  more  incomplete  the  eruption  or  the  more 
rapid  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  before  it  reaches  the  florid  stage,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  this  complication.  Usually  it  is  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonia type.  Often  it  develops  in  this  form  so  rapidly  and  so  mas- 
sively, that  if  an  entire  lobe  is  involved  the  clinical  picture  resembles  very 
closely  that  of  lobar  pneumonia,  excepting  that  its  course  is  more  pro- 
tracted and  that  the  critical  fall  of  temperature  is  wanting.  In  other  cases 
it  develops  insidiously  and  presents  no  definite  findings  for  several  days.  The 
reappearance  of  fever  or  an  arrest  of  the  fall  of  temperature  with  the  occur- 
rence of  dyspnoea  alone  points  suspiciously  in  this  direction  (Fig,  101). 

Pneumonia  in  measles  frequently  terminates  fatally.  Although  recov- 
ery sometimes  is  seen  even  after  the  disease  has  dragged  along  for  weeks. 
A  peculiar  form,  happily  uncommon,  causes  a  necrotic  destruction  of  the 
affected  lung  tissue  (Ileubner). 

The  frequency  of  this  compUcation  varies  within  wide  limits  in  different 
epidemics  and  with  some  relation  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  fact,  espe- 
cially emphasized  by  French  authors,  that  the  pneumonia  of  measles  is 
often  contagious,  is  remarkable.  One  patient  in  a  measles  ward  contract- 
ing pneumonia  may  convey  the  latter  disease  to  other  patients  in  the  same 
ward.  This,  in  itself,  shows  how  veiy  liable  cases  of  measles  are  to  second- 
ary infections.  The  contagious  element,  however,  in  these  eases,  is  not  the 
pneumonia  itself,  but  rather  the  causative  secondary  bronchitis,  although 
the  infective  organism  is  either  the  ]jneumococcus  or  the  streptococcus. 
The  author  has  observed,  that  with  the  coincidence  of  epidemics  of  both 
measles  and  la  grippe,  the  complicating  pneumonia  of  measles  is  unusually 
common.  The  development  of  measles  with  pertussis  is  especially  unfa- 
vorable since  it  increases  the  liability  to  pulmonary  complications. 

Pleurisy  is  frequently  associated  with  broncho-pneumonia.  It  Ls  usually 
fibrinous  or  seropurulent  and  readily  escapes  observation  often  being  dis- 
covered only  at  autop.-iy.  Lat^o  exudates  are  unusual  and  when  they  occur 
are  almost  always  purulent  and  of  streptococcic  type,  and  must  be  drained 
by  rib  resection. 
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Otitis  mcdiu,  the  frequency  of  which  has  akeady  been  noted,  often 
causes  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  with  purulent  di^hai^e.  It  is 
much  more  benign  than  that  of  scarlet  fever  nnd  usually  heab  without 
causing  permanent  injury.  Inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  fatal 
sinus  thrombosis  are  uncommon.  Paracentesis  cannot  prevent  these  com- 
plications and  it  is  of  merely  palliative  value  in  the  event  of  severe  pain. 
Proliferation  of  adenoid  tissue  as  a  result  of  measles  is  frequent.  The  cir- 
culatory ^stem  is  much  leiss  seriously  affected  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The 
development  of  a  valvular  lesion  as  the  result  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis 
is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  ner\'ous  system  is  markedly  affected  in  severe  cases  of  measles. 
Somnolence  and  delirium  are  not  uncommon  during  the  period  of  high 
fever.  General  convulsions  uuassociated  with  spasmophilia,  are  less  fre- 
quent. Occurring  during  the  he^ht  of  the  eruption  they  tend  to  an  unfavor^ 
able  prognoiiis.  Very  occasionally  a  purulent  meningitis  ensues,  but  more 
frequently  a  tuberculous  meningitis  is  Been  during  convalescence  or  even 
develops  months  kter.   A  few  cases  of  ueuritic  paralysis  have  been  reported. 

Aside  from  the  pulmonary  complications  of  measles  the  coincident 
appearance  of  diphtheria  gives  the  greatest  concern  to  the  physician.  The 
mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  tract  in  measles  are  as  susceptible  to 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  as  they  are  to  everj'  other  infecting  organism.  Dur^ 
ing  diphtheria  epidemics  this  complication  is  especially  to  be  di-eaded  but 
it  is  quite  common  even  in  ordinary  times.  It  is  the  more  important  that 
the  physician  should  recognize  this,  because  the  diphtheritic  invasion  often 
occurs  uot  in  the  pharynx,  but  in  the  larynx,  and  the  bronchi,  causing  "mea- 
sles croup."  The  occurrence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  hoarseness,  and  laryn- 
geal stenosis  in  uncomplicated  measles  may  readily  obscure  the  diagnosis. 
The  differentiation  of  these  symptoms  as  mere  manifestations  of  measle.-^, 
from  the  similar  consequences  of  a  superimposed  diphtheria  offers  great 
difficulty,  when  there  is  no  membrane  in  the  throat.  To  await  th«  report 
of  b.icteriologic  findings  consimies  time  valuable  for  treatment. 

Comphcatii^  measles  diphtheria  is  peculiar  in  the  rapidity  of  its  spread 
from  the  laiynx  to  the  smaller  bronchi  causing  death  in  a  short  time.  If 
intense  hoarseness  alone  is  present  and  if  this  is  relieved,  when  the  rash 
appears  there  is  no  great  cause  for  anxiety  since  this  symptom  is  ^'ery  com- 
mon in  early  measles,  while  complicatii^  diphtheria  usually  appears  at  a 
later  period.  If,  however,  there  is  marked  aphonia  and  laryngeal  stenosis 
growing  more  serious  during  the  florid  stage,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
diphtheria  is  present  even  though  the  pharynx  in  entirely  clear.  Indeed, 
laryngeal  diphtheria  should  always  be  suspected  when  increasing  hoarse- 
ness and  stenosis  appear  after  the  eruption  of  the  exantheni.  In  such  cases 
a  large  dose{20,000 1.U.}of  diphtheria  antitoxin  should  be  given  immediately 
and  repeated  in  twenty-foui-  hours.  In  fact,  the  dose  of  the  antitoxin  should 
be  larger  than  would  be  given  in  primary  diphtheria  because  experience 
shows  that  patients  with  measles  have  a  rejnarkably  low  resistance  to 
diphtheria.  Even  in  later  childhood,  death  may  result  in  two  or  three  dajB 
from  the  development  of   the  stenosis.      To  watt  imtil    the  stenosis  is 
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grave  and  until  all  diagnostic  doubta  are  removed  ta  to  be  too  lat«.  Intu- 
bation and  tracheotomy  are  u^le^  then  becauM  membrane  formation  has 
occurred  in  the  bronchioles.  In  fact  intubation  and  tracheotomy  bhoulti 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  since  tlie  mucous  membranes  are  extremely 
vulnerable  during  meaalea  and  tend  to  necrosis:  Moreover  vvith  a  nevere 
grnde  of  intlairunation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  patients  with  measleu  a 
fibrinous  exudate  may  develop,  which  ia  not  diphtheritic,  but  due  to  strep- 
tococcic or  diplococcic  infection.  To  be  safe,  however,  these  cases  may 
wisely  be  given  antitoxin. 

The  lowered  resistance  uf  the  oi^nism  during  ineaules  abo  becomes 
evident  in  the  frequent  liability  to  tuberculosis  as  a  sequel.  The  fact, 
established  by  Preisich  aiid  von  Pirquet,  that  the  cutaneous  tuberculin 
reaction  is  temporarily  lackiag  during  the  florid  stage  of  the  eruption  very 
probably  means,  that  the  organi!<'n  is  without  pn>tection  against  tubercle 
bacilli  and  their  toxins  at  this  time.  So,  also,  it  satisfactorily  explains  the 
fact  that  an  inactive  tulwrculoua  lesion  often  becomes  active  during  mea- 
sles. As  a  result,  a  demonstrable  tulierculosis  of  the  bronchial  nodes,  or 
at  the  hilus  (Fig.  1G2)  or  even  a  miliary  dissemination  may  occur.  A  pre- 
existing active  tulwrculosis  is  often  aggravated.  It  may  also  be  understood 
how  it  is  that  with  a  lymphatic  diathesis  after  measles,  signs  of  scrofula, 
phlyctenule,  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  cutaneous  tuberculides 
appear  since  scrofula  represents  the  reaction  of  a  lymphatic  diathesis  to 
tuberculosis.  An  une-vphined  continuous  fever  following  measles  must 
arouse  suspicion  at  once,  that  a  quiescent  tuberculous  process  has  been 
stirreil  to  activity.  The  frequently  protracted  broncho-pneumonias  of  mear 
sles  are,  as  a  rule  wrongfully  suspected  of  being  of  a  tuberculous  character. 

The  diagnosis  of  measles  is  readily  made  in  the  groat  majority  of  cases 
and  offers  fewer  difficulties  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  febrile  prodromal 
st^e,  the  catarrh  of  the  upper  air  pass^es  and  conjunctiva,  the  Koplik's 
spots  and  the  typical  exanthera  hardly  permit  an  error  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases. 

The  eruption  alone  cannot  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  since  many 
other  diseases  cause  similar  skin  conditions  which  must  be  differentially 
excluded. 

A  severe  papular  eruption  may  resemble  variola  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
after  that  these  two  exanthemata  develop  very  differently.  In  small-pox, 
moreover,  the  temperature  falls  when  the  eruption  appears;  in  measles,  on 
the  contrar\-  it  rises.  Scarlet  fever  hardly  ever  causes  any  confusion,  since 
the  eruption  is  much  finer.  Confluent  measles  may  seem  to  resemble  scar- 
let fever  upon  superficial  examination  but  areas  can  always  be  found  espe- 
cially on  the  arms  and  legs,  where  the  large  spotted  measles  rash  persists. 
Furthermore,  scarlet  fever  has  no  catarrhal  prodromata  but  instead  exhib- 
its a  severe  angina,  a  strawberry  tongue,  etc. 

Rubella  is  very  similar  to  rubeola.  The  eruption,  however,  is  paler  and 
more  minute,  the  Koplik's  spots  arc  absent  and  the  catarrh  and  fever  are 
slight.  Infectious  erythema  is  less  likely  to  cause  confusion.  In  this  dis- 
order, also  the  catarrhal  stage  is  lacking  and  the  exanthcm  is  character- 
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istically  confluent  on  the  Rexor  surfaces  of  the  arms.  In  sepsis  multiform 
eruptions,  among  them  sometimes  a  rash  resemblin);  measles,  may  appear, 
but  associated  symptoms  make  the  differentiation  easy.  Roseola  syphilit- 
ica, if  the  eruption  is  sudden  and  severe  may  temporarily  resemble  mea- 
sles. In  diseases  of  the  la  grippe  order,  rubeoloid  rashes  occasionally 
occur  and  may  lead  to  error  on  account  of  the  coincident  presence  of  ca- 
tarrhal conditions.  The  exanthein,  howevt-r,  is  more  transient  and  irregu- 
lar than  in  measles  and  Koplik's  sign  is  never  present. 

Following  vaccination  and  in  the  disturbances  of  nutrition  of  infanc>' 
erythemata  resembling  measles  are  not  infrequently  seen,  but  these  do  not 
affect  the  mucous  membranes.  Toxic  erythemata  also  occurring  after 
serum  injection  or  following  the  use  of  certain  di-ugs  are  very  likely  to  lead 
to  temporary  error.  The  question  they  raise  however,  is  soon  determined 
by  the  variability  and  atypical  forms  of  these  eruptions,  by  the  fact,  that 
uiiicarial  and  scarlatinoid  tyjies  will  develop  side  by  side,  and  by  the  rarity 
of  their  spread  over  the  entire  body.  In  doubtful  cases  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Koplik's  sign  characteristic  only  of  measles,  the  recognition  of 
the  early  febrile  stage,  the  occiurence  of  the  catarrhal  prodromata  and  con- 
junctivitis, the  regular  spread  of  the  raah,  the  diazo-reaction,  and  the  blood 
findmgs  (leucopenia  su^^ing  measles  or  the  serum  exanthemata,  a  neu- 
trophilic leucocjrtosis  and  eosinophilia  favoring  scarlet  fever)  will  have  due 
weight.  The  diagnosis  may  be  assisted  by  the  definite  incubation  period 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  other  neighborhood  cases.  The  absence  of  any 
possible  BOiure  of  infection  is  also  to  be  considered. 

iThe  progno^  may  be  made  with  some  dq;ree  of  assurance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  since  the  course  of  measles  is  almost  always  the  classical 
one.  The  insidious,  the  unsuspected  element  so  Uitual  in  scarlet  fever  in 
lacking  in  measles.  In  strong  healthy  children  of  over  three  years  of  age  a 
favorable  prognosis  may  be  almost  invariably  made.  The  disease  holds 
more  danger  it  is  true,  for  younger  children  and  especially  for  tiie  feeble 
and  rickitic,  who  so  often  (Ue  of  broncho-pneumonia.  A  coincident  infec- 
tion with  diphtheria  is  dangerous  at  any  age. 

During  the  convalescence  from  measles  of  children  who  have  suffered 
with  tuberculosis,  in  whom  nothing  more  than  a  positive  tubereulin  reac- 
tion gives  evidence  of  infection,  the  recrudescence  of  tuberculous  disease 
or  the  possible  development  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 

An  abortive  or  cyanosed  eruption  suggests  an  mifavorable  prt^nosis 
and  so  does  the  coincidence  of  severe  bronchitis.  A  favorable  outcome  is 
prejudiced  by  cold  weather,  by  bad  environment,  or  by  want  of  care. 

Prophylaxis  should  attempt  to  guard  children  under  three  or  four  years 
of  age  from  conti^ion.  If  the  patient  is  Lsolated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prodromal  stage,  it  is  often  possible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion 
to  other  children  in  the  family.  Isolation  after  the  eruption  has  appeared 
is  always  too  late.  Since  e^'cry  person  must  have  measles  at  one  time  or 
another,  it  seems  proper  not  to  protect  strong  healthy  children  of  four  yeai-s 
or  more,  from  the  possibilitj'  of  contagion.  The  weak,  the  sickly  and  espe- 
cially the  tubereulous  should  always  be  shielded.    Day  nurseries  and  kin- 
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dei^arteiiH  often  form  dangerous  nesta  of  infectiou  during  an  epidemic  and 
should  be  avoided  and  closed  at  such  a  time.  The  closing  of  the  public 
schoob  is  nut  justified.  Only  iu  exceptional  instances  does  the  sununer 
vacation  interrupt  the  course  of  an  epidemic.  This  is  shown  by  the  curve 
of  Basel  for  the  year  1884.  (See  Fig.  156.)  Durii^  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  very  young  children  ^ould  be  kept  away  from  public  places. 

The  disinfection  of  living  rooms  and  their  contents  after  measles  is 
superfluous  and  useful  only  for  the  prevention  of  secondary  infections,  as 
pneumonia,  etc.  Even  a  room  occupied  but  a  day  before  by  a  measles 
patient,  may  be  turned  over  to  a  person  who  has  not  had  the  disease  with- 
out any  danger. 

T^atment  of  mild  cases  should  be  expectant.  Upon  the  first  suspicion 
of  the  disease,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed  in  an  airy,  warm  room 
which  proper  provision  for  atmospheric  moisture  is  made.  Strong  light 
should  be  avoided,  but  semi-darkuess  is  necessary  only  in  event  of  severe 
photophobia.  The  complete  darkness,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  has  no 
advantages  and  iuterfei-es  with  sleep  at  night.  During  the  febrile  period  the 
diet  should  be  in  fluid  form  and  readily  digestible.  In  infancy,  it  should  con- 
sist of  milk  and  gruels.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  milk  should 
be  reduced  and  the  calories  supplied  by  the  addition  of  dextri-maltose. 
Older  children  may  be  allowed  milk,  milk  toast,  barley  soup,  gruels,  fruit- 
juices,  etc.  In  obstinate  anorexia,  which  is  so  frequently  observed,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  targe  quantities  of  water.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion lai^  draughts  of  hot,  dilute,  sweetened  tea  may  be  given,  while  the 
patient  is  kept  well  covered  in  bed,  with  the  intent  of  favoring  the  full  erup- 
tion of  the  exanthem.  If  the  rash  is  delayed  a  hot  bath  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. OrdinarUy  no  active  measures  are  required  so  far  as  the  fever  is 
concerned.  In  extreme  pyrexia,  cold  compiesses  or  an  ice-cap  to  the  head 
and  light  bed  covering  will  suffice.  The  laity  is  quite  justified  in  its  fear  of 
cooling  measures,  which  if  not  properly  controlled  may  certainly  do  harm. 
Considering  the  short  duration  of  the  fever  they  are  not  indispensible. 

The  mucous  membranes  should  be  the  chief  concern.  The  exercise  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  attendants  and  especially 
of  contact  of  those  who  suffer  with  catarrhal  affections,  are  matters  of  prime 
importance.  Patients  with  measles  who  develop  grave  bronchitis  or  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  room  with  other  patients 
who  are  free  from  these  complications. 

A  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  often  useful  in  severe  conjunctivi- 
tis. (A  teaspoonful  of  lead  acetate  to  one  htre  of  cold  water.)  Applications 
of  it  should  be  changed  eveiy  few  minutes  for  a  period  of  one-half  hour, 
several  times  a  day.  The  purulent  secretion  should  be  removed  from  the 
lids  by  a  cotton  probang  moistened  in  a  tepid  boric  acid  solution.  The 
nares  should  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  secretion.  Lano- 
lin or  a  one  per  cent,  ammoniated  mercury  ointment  may  be  used  in  the 
nostrils,  when  the  inflammation  is  marked.  Children  who  are  old  enough 
should  rinse  the  mouth  frequently  with  warm  water  in  which  a  little  borax 
has  been  dissolved.    With  younger  children  it  must  suffice  to  give  them 
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water  to  drink  after  each  feediiyj.  In  severe  stomatitis  a  spray  of  bydrogeo 
peroxide  (2  per  ceDt.)  is  useful.  AphthfB  and  ulcera  may  be  painted  with  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  later  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  with  a  dusting  powder  of  iodoform. 

If  the  cough  is  very  annoying  but  the  bronchi  are  free  from  excessive 
mucus  a  desirable  quieting  effect  may  be  obtained  with  codein.  For  chil- 
dren of  one  year  codein  sulphate  in  the  proportion  of  gram  0.03  to  100  c.  c. 
of  water  and  for  children  of  five  years  in  the  proportion  of  gm.  0.1  (gra.  ii) 
to  a  similar  quantity  of  water,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5-10  c.  o.  The 
croup  kettle  gives  great  relief  in  cases  of  hoarseness,  pseudocroup,  and 
stenosis.  By  this  or  other  means  a  thorough  moistening  of  the  air  of  the 
apartment  should  be  secured.  Children  of  sufficient  age  may  be  allowed  to 
inhale  salt  vapor.  In  laryi^itis  cold  applications  about  the  neck  may  prove 
useful  and  sometimes  stenosis  may  be  relieved  by  leeches  applied  over  the 
sternal  notch.  If  laryngeal  diphtheria  is  even  suspected  an  injection  of 
4000  units  of  serum  should  be  given  at  once. 

During  the  stage  of  the  exanthem  mild  bronchitis  requires  no  treatment. 
The  more  severe  grades  of  bronchitis  with  fine  riles  or  a* broncho-pneumo- 
nia should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

In  measles  the  application  of  cold  packs  or  cold  baths  requires  careful 
consideration.  The  bad  effects  of  this  practice  are  seen,  especially  in  younger 
children  whenever  the  skin  fails  of  brisk  reaction  both  as  to  warmth  and 
color.  Cold  applications  in  measles  are  sufficiently  unpopular  among  the 
laity,  due  to  the  idea  that  the  rash  may  "strike  inward"  a  supposition  not, 
without  a  measure  of  truth.  Warm  baths  34''-32°  C.  (95''-90''  F.)  on  the 
other  hand,  are  without  danger.  If  the  skin  is  cyanotic,  the  extremities 
cold  in  spite  of  the  high  fever,  and  the  rash  but  poorly  developed  a  short 
hot  bath  at  37°  C.  (98.6"  F.),  rapidly  raised  to  40^-41''  C.  (lOl'-lOS"  F.). 
often  brings  the  rash  out  and  improves  the  circulation.  A  similar  bath 
followed  by  a  cold  douche,  or  Heubner's  mustard  pack  (see  page  372)  are 
indicated  in  bronchiolitis  or  broncho-pneumonia.  Under  these  conditions 
such  stimulants  as  caffein  and  camphor  may  be  necessary  to  combat  car- 
diac weakness  and  vasomotor  paralysis. 

It  is  best  to  keep  every  child  who  has  even  an  ordinary  attack  of  mea- 
sles in  bod  for  eight  days  after  the  fall  of  the  fever.  After  this  interval  the 
child  may  be  permitted  to  sit  »ip  and  very  soon  or  within  a  week  or  so, 
according  to  circumstances,  season,  and  the  age  of  the  child  to  go  out  of 
doors.  Should  convalescence  be  delayed,  or  the  catarrhal  conditions  prove 
oljstiiiate  a  visit  to  the  country  may  be  indicated.  Such  an  expedient  i» 
particularly  desirable  when  variations  of  temperature,  with  or  without  a 
positive  tuberculin  reaction,  lead  one  to  suspect  the  reactivation  of  an  old 
tuberculous  focus. 

RUBELLA 
(German  Measles,  Roteln) 

Although  the  distinctive  character  of  rubella  has  been  discussed  for 
several  centuries,  it  has  been  generally  rcct^nizcd  as  a  specific  infection  for 
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some  thirty  years  and  its  identity  is  now  denied  only  by  thoae  who  have 
never  seen  an  epidemic. 

Rubella  may  be  defined  as  an  e:rtreinely  benign  contagious  disease 
characterized  by  a  mild  measlea-like  eruption  upon  the  appearance  of  which 
the  initial  catarrhal  symptoms,  feverand  other  general  symptoms  disappear. 

The  causative  organism  and  its  port  of  entry  are  still  unknown.  The 
transmission  of  the  disease  is  usually  direct  from  one  person  to  another 
and  only  upon  close  contact.  It  is  possible  that  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
disease  may  be  carried  by  a  third  person  or  by  objects  handled.  Sporadic 
cases  are  not  common.  The  disease  usually  appears  as  a  local  epidemic 
and  moat  commonly  in  the  spring.  Such  an  epidemic  frequently  continues 
for  Ecveral  months  without  attaining  any  great  seventy.  It  may  put  in  an 
appearance  at  irregular  intervals  after  an  absence  of  many  years.  The 
writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  two  such  epidemics. 

Individual  predisposition  is  much  less  marked  than  in  measles.  If  how- 
ever, the  disease  develops  in  an  institution,  school  or  asylum,  as  it  often 
does,  one-half  or  more  of  the  inmates  are  commonly  attacked. 

Children  are  especially  predisposed  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve 
and  most  markedly  within  school  age.  The  disease  is  often  to  be  seen  how- 
ever, in  late  infancy.  It  b  even  said  to  occur  congenitally  by  transmission 
from  the  affected  mother. 

It  is  contagious  even  at  the  close  of  the  incubation  period,  the  contagion 
reaching  its  height  at  the  onset  of  the  eruption  and  disappearing  as  the 
eruption  fades.    The  virus  is  of  brief  viability. 

The  incubation  period  covers  usually  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
days  and  rarely  falls  within  two  weeks.  The  author  has  usually  seen  sec- 
ondary cases  develop  within  infected  families  in  from  eighteen  days  to 
three  weeks. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  usually  lacking.  Occasionally  the  appearance 
of  the  rash  may  be  preceded  by  general  malaise,  sore  throat,  slightly  red- 
dened conjunctivae,  coryza,  and  even  slight  rises  of  temperature.  These 
symptoms  are  so  slight,  however,  that  the  physician  only  hears  about  them 
when  he  is  called  in  on  account  of  the  rash.  Most  cases  are  so  mild  that 
they  are  seen  only  in  family  practice  and  so  prominent  a  clinician  as  Henoch 
had  never  met  definite  epidemic  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  exanthem  is  usually  the  first  noticeable  sign  of  the 
disease.  It  first  appears  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  around  the  ears,  and 
over  the  forehead  and  cheeks  and  on  the  hairy  scalp.  It  spreads  rapidly 
and  may  cover  the  entire  body  in  half  a  day.  Small  flat  or  slightly  raised 
light  red  spots  appear,  the  size  of  a  pinhead  and  rapidly  increase  to  the 
size  of  a  lentil.  They  are  clearly  circumscribed  and  are  usually  round  or 
oval  in  form.  Their  outline  is  not  so  jagged  and  irregular,  nor  are  they  ao 
large  or  of  so  dark  a  rod  nor  so  prominently  raised  as  the  papules  of  mea- 
sles. By  way  of  further  comparison  the  individual  spots  are  all  of  the  same 
size ;  they  are  equally  distributed  and  are  hardly  ever  confluent  being  sepa- 
rated by  much  clear  space.  In  the  latter  respect  they  have  a  similarity 
to  scarlet  fever,  although  the  spots  are  larger  than  in  that  disease.    Upon 
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the  cheek  only  the  eruption  sometimes  appears  in  a  fine  network.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  face  looks  congested  and  remarkably  red,  so  that  during  an 
epidemic  the  teacher  is  often  able  to  make  the  diagoosiB  and  send  the 
child  home. 

The  eruption  is  often  so  pale  that  it  is  overlooked.  TTic  individual  spots 
will  at  first  disappear  upon  pressure,  but  later  they  will  oeca^onally  leave 
slight  pigmentation,  wHch  is  never  so  marked  as  it  is  in  measles.  Some- 
times a  fine  dust-like  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  is  seen. 

On  the  body,  the  eruption  is  often  most  distinct  at  any  point  on  which 
the  clothii^  rubs.  Generally  speaking  the  face,  back  and  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  limbs  are  most  markedly  affected.  The  eruption  is  rarely  distributed 
imiformly  over  all  parts  of  the  body  at  one  time.  It  appears  usually  in 
crops,  the  eruption  upon  the  head  having  begun  to  fade  by  the  time  it  de- 
velops upon  the  trunk  and  this,  in  turn,  fading  as  the  extremities  become 
involved.  Frequently  large  areas  of  the  body  are  spared.  The  raah,  in  any 
one  spot,  only  continues  in  full  bloom  for  a  day  or  two.  It  disappears 
rapidly,  entirely  passing  away  in  from  two  to  four  days.  The  author's 
ot^rvations  suggest  that  successive  relapses  occasionally  develop,  even 
into  the  second  week.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  rubella  most  closely  resembles 
the  eruption  of  measles  excepting  that  it  is  paler  and  less  dense.  Some- 
times the  rash  is  very  indistinct,  the  margins  of  the  spots  leaving  a  waahed- 
out  appearance  and  being  connected  with  each  other  by  small  bridges  give 
the  skin  a  mottled  appearance.  Very  rarely  the  rash  is  so  fine  as  to  resem- 
ble scarlet  fever,  showing  this  quality  in  certain  areas  only,  as  over  the 
chest  or  upon  the  thighs.  In  the  course  of  epidemics  the  author  has  observed 
that  no  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  entire  exanthem  was  scarlatinal 
in  type.  Such  cases  would  appear  to  be  properly  classed  with  the  so-called 
fourth  disease.    Sometimes  the  eruption  takes  on  an  urticarial  form. 

The  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  unimportant.  A  slight  red- 
dening of  the  conjunctiva,  an  insignificant  coryza,  some  sneezing,  a  mild 
hyperemia  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils,  a  swelling  of  the  lymph  follicles  of 
the  soft  palate  and  occasionally  fine  scattered  hemorrhages  in  the  mucous 
membrane  over  these  areas  are  observed  upon  the  appMarance  of  the  rash, 
or  even  a  few  days  before  the  exanthem  develops.  These  symptoms  are  bo 
uncertain  and  so  frequently  occur  ab  initio,  that  they  have  no  diagnostic 
value.  It  is  an  important  point,  however,  that  Koplik's  spots  are  alwaj-s 
absent.  In  some  cases  there  is  slight  hoarseness  and  cough,  but  bronchial 
riles  are  almost  always  lacking. 

The  swelling  of  Ike  superficial  lymph  nodes  is  an  important  and  a  con- 
stant symptom.  The  nodes  over  the  mastoid  process  and  in  the  occipital 
and  cervical  regions,  particularly,  will  usuaUy  swell  before  the  exanthem 
appears,  so  that  adults  and  children  of  observing  years  will  complain  of 
their  painful  and  visible  swelling  some  two  to  four  days  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rash  and  will  come  to  the  physician  in  consequence.  These 
nodes  may  reach  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  They  are  at 
times  tender  upon  pressure  and  they  disappear  in  a  week  or  two.  Fre- 
quently the  axillary  and  inguinal  nodes  are  also  enlai^cd. 
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Recently  rubeUa  sine  eruptione  haa  been  described  (Koplik).  It  has  been 
recognized  during  epidemics  of  the  disease  by  the  occurrence  of  swelling  in 
these  groups  of  lymph  nodes  without  other  symptoms. 

The  temperature  may  show  only  occasional  minor  rises  durii^  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease.  In  the  prodromal  stage  it  may  reach  38''-38.5''  C. 
(IW-IOI"  F.)  and  during  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  even  39"  C.  (102°  F.) 
but  it  rarely  goes  higher.  Then  it  falls  rapidly,  even  though  the  eruption 
persists.    Many  cases  run  their  entire  course  without  fever. 

The  blood  shows  no  essential  changes  in  the  number  of  leucocytes  at 
the  onset  of  the  eruption. 

The  general  health  is  very  slightly  affected  and  in  a  major  nimiber  of 
cases  is  not  disturbed.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  only  actual  symptom 
of  the  disease  is  the  eruption.  In  fact,  the  physician  sees  very  few  of  these 
cases  and  these  few  only  because  of  the  fear  that  they  may  be  measles  or 
scarlet  fever,  ^\^len  cases  follow  one  another  io  the  same  family  the  parents 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  call  a  phj'^ician.  Very  rarely  high  fever,  a  marked 
angina  or  bronchitis  make  a  more  serious  clinical  picture,  a  development 
more  frequent  amoi^  adults  than  in  children. 

The  lungs,  heart,  circulation,  brain  or  meninges  are  not  involved  in  this 
disease.    Iq  exceptional  cases  a  transient  nephritis  has  been  observed. 

Serious  symptoms  or  complications  such  as  necrotic  angina,  severe  ne- 
phritis, marked  desquamation  of  the  skin,  inflammation  of  the  joints  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, etc.,  frequently  ascribed  to  this  disease,  certainly  indicate 
its  confusion  with  scarlet  fever,  measles  or  some  other  infectious  disease. 

It  follows  that  the  course  of  rubella  is  abnost  without  exception  mild 
and  of  brief  duration.  It  may  be  considered  the  most  benign  of  all  known 
infectious  diseases. 

Diagnosis. — Isolated  cases  may  be  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  of 
diagnosis.  During  an  epidemic  the  diagnosis  is  an  easy  matter.  Added  to 
the  peculiar  exanthem,  the  typical  swelling  of  the  occipital  lymph  nodes, 
the  absence  of  any  marked  affection  of  the  upper  air  passages  and  the  neg- 
ligible disturbance  of  the  general  health,  assist  in  the  recognition  of 
the  disease.  As  in  all  the  exanthemata,  a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  from 
the  eruption  alone,  but  all  other  factors  and  symptoms  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration. 

Rubella  resembles  mild  forms  of  measles  very  closely  and  b  quite  often 
confused  with  it.  Many  physicians  formerly  regarded  the  disease  as  merely 
an  attenuated  fonn  of  measles.  However,  the  exanthem  of  measles  la 
usually  more  distinct,  of  deei>er  red,  more  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  more  pronounced  and  diffuse,  while  the  attending  fever  is  higher 
and  the  involvement  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  upper  air  passages  is  more 
marked.  The  exanthem  of  measles  in  feeble  and  anemic  children  is  often 
indistinct  and  undeveloped  and  therein  resembles  rubella  more  nearly  than 
any  other  condition.  The  Koplik's  spots  alwaj-s  definitely  sui^ost  measles 
and  contraindicate  rubella.  Nevertheless  doubtful  cases  always  occur, 
which  are  differentiated  only  by  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Strangely  enough  epidemics  of  rubella  and  of  measles  often  follow  each  other. 
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If  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  can  be  determined  it  assists  in  the 
differentiation  of  the  two  diseases,  since  that  of  rubella  is  at  least  fourteen 
da>"s  while  that  of  measles  is  but  ten  or  eleven  days.  Further,  the  abeence 
of  prodromes  su^ests  rubella.  So  also,  does  the  fact  that  the  patient  has 
already  had  measles,  or  contracts  this  disease  st  a  later  date- 
In  rubella,  the  diazo-reaction  in  the  urine  is  said  to  be  tacking.  The 
von  Pirquet  cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction  does  not  fail,  as  it  does  in  measles. 
The  characteristic  description  of  the  disease  should  not  permit  of  ite 
very  frequent  confusion  with  scarlet  fever. 

An  cxanthem  resembling  rubella  occasionally  follows  an  injection  v( 
serum  or  the  use  of  certain  drugs  or  the  practice  of  vaccination.  :>imilar 
eruptions  may  occur  in  the  new-born  or  in  infants  suffering  with  disturli- 
ances  of  nutrition,  in  cases  of  Li  grippe  and  in  various  other  infectious 
diseases.  At  times  these  imitative  conditions  may  demand  that  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them  be  taken  into  consideration  (vide  mra- 
sles  p.  613). 

In  so  benign  a  disease  special  prophylaxis  is  unnecessary.  Isolatiop 
should  be  enforced  only  in  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  clear.  Feeble 
and  rickitic  infants  must  be  guarded  against  infection  if  possible. 

Treatment. — No  special  treatment  is  required.  If  there  is  fever,  rest 
in  bed  and  a  liquid  diet  should  be  ordered.  Children  of  school  age  should 
bo  kept  at  home,  for  the  protection  of  other  pupils  for  eight  or  ten  daj-s; 
but  feeling  well  and  in  good  weather,  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors. 

INFECTIOUS  ERYTHEMA 

Infectious  erythema  is  a  well  defined  infectious  disease,  which  run?  its 
course  without  any  serious  distiu-bance  of  the  general  health.  Its  must 
important  symptom  is  a  large  macular  and  frequently  confluent  exanthem 
covering  the  face  and  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  limbs.  It  resemble*  mea- 
sles or  a  multiforme  exudative  er>'thema.  Many  other  names,  as  local  ru- 
bella,  megalerjlhema  epidemicum,  etc.,  have  been  given  to  it. 

The  diaca.«e  has  Iwcn  descrilx?d  only  in  recent  years.  It  was  firet  ob- 
Ber\'cd,  on  various  occasions,  in  Gratz  and  later,  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
An  extensive  epidemic  of  it  was  seen  by  the  author  in  Basel  in  the  year  1903. 
Almost  all  writers  now  agree  that  it  is  disease  entity. 

Sporadic  cases  occasionally  appear  and  frctiuently  fail  of  diagnoNS. 
Commonly,  however,  the  disease  occurs  in  small  epidemics  confined  with- 
in an  institution  or  a  single  school.  Spring  is  the  season  in  which  such 
outbreaks  arc  u.sually  seen.  They  arc  said  to  occur  coincidently  with  mea- 
sles and  rul>ella. 

Most  cases  develop  at  an  early  ige.  The  j-oungest  patient  ob6er%-ed  was 
at  one  year  and  the  oldest  at  twenty  years  of  ago.  The  method  of  conta- 
gion is  not  defiiiitcly  known.  Direct  transmission  seems  infrequent  although 
it  has  certainly  lx«n  noted  (Pfauniller).  According  to  most  reports  llii- 
period  of  incubation  varies  from  seven  to  fourteen  da>-s.  It  seems  fairly 
constant,  since  the  writer  has  seen  two  children  in  each  of  two  famiIi<,-»  and 
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three  children  Id  a  third  household  attacked  at  the  same  time  without  be- 
tog  able  in  any  one  instance  to  trace  the  source  of  infection. 

Restlessness,  general  malaise,  and  slight  sore  throat  occasionally  mark 
the  prodnunal  stage,  which,  however,  is  usually  absent. 

The  exanthem  is  generally  the  Erst  sign  of  illness.  It  appeals  first  and 
most  distinctly  on  the  face  and  the  extremities.  On  the  cheeks  large  bright 
red  and  markedly  raised  spots  which  often  resemble  variola  are  seen.  These 
enlarge  rapidly  becoming  confluent  within  a  short  time.  During  this  devel- 
opment the  central  portioo  of  these  plaques  is  often  flattened  and  becomes 
paler.  The  cheeks  show  a  marked  degree  of  congestion,  being  very  red, 
hot  and  infiltrated.  A  sharp  demarcation  from  the  normal  skin  at  the 
irregular,  raised  edges  of  the  exanthem,  especially  upon  the  chin  and  about 
the  ears  is  quite  characteristic.  The  region  of  the  nose  and  mouth  frequently 
remains  clear;  the  forehead  is  usually  affected  but  there  the  rash  is  lighter 
in  color.  Besides  the  face,  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  arms  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  fingers  are  most  frequently  and  markedly  involved.  The  rash  is 
also  definite  over  the  buttocks  and  upon  the  legs,  where  the  selection  of  the 
extensor  over  the  flexor  surfaces  is  not  so  great.  The  eruption  usually 
spreads  symmetrically  over  both  sides  of  the  body.  Occasionally,  it  begins 
on  the  limbs,  on  the  shoulders,  or  the  buttocks  in  the  form  of  raised  red 
spots,  which  feel  hot  and  spreading  become  confluent  in  geographic,  cres- 
centic  or  garland-like  figures.  The  exanthem  is  exceptionally  most  marked 
on  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  arms,  becoming  confluent  and  covering  large 
areas,  gradually  diminishing  toward  the  extensor  surfaces  to  small  rube- 
olar or  urticarial  spots.  The  trunk  usually  remains  free  from  the  rash  or 
shows  a  slighter,  paler  and  more  mottled  eruption  within  the  first  two  or 
three  days. 

The  rash  often  takes  on  a  cyanotic  or  brownish  tint.  It  usually  disap- 
pears rapidly  and  occasionally  leaves  a  alight  pigmentation.  It  is  followed 
by  no  distinct  desquamation. 

The  duratioQ  of  the  eruption  is  usually  about  a  week.  Not  infrequently 
a  brief  recrudescence  is  seen  in  some  areas  after  the  initial  rash  has  begun 
to  disappear,  which  is  due  to  such  external  causes  as  perspiration,  irrita- 
tion of  the  clothing,  etc. 

During  the  period  of  eruption  other  manifestations  always  subside  and 
entirely  disappear.  Frequently  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  fever  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  At  times,  and  especially  at  the  onset  of 
the  attack,  a  subfebrile  temperature  of  38°  to  39°  C.  (I00''-102''  F.)  is  re- 
corded, but  even  this  minor  rise  is  uncommon.  General  disturbances  of 
any  degree  of  severity  hardly  ever  occur.  There  may  be  a  measure  of  rest- 
lessness, disturbed  sleep,  some  itching,  a  painful  tension  of  the  skin  over 
the  face  and  occasionally  a  sore  throat.  A  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa  may  be  present,  the  latter  resulting  in  cough. 
In  some  instances  at  the  onset  a  lacunar  angina  is  observed, 

A  minor  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck  is  occasionally 
seen.    There  is  no  record  of  any  definite  complications.    The  disease  always 
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goes  on  to  recovery  and  leaves  no  after  consequences  in  its  train.  That  the 
few  fatal  cases  reported  are  true  examples  of  this  disease  is  an  open  question. 

A  diagnosis  is  readily  made  during  an  epidemic  from  the  peculiar  type 
of  the  eruption  and  the  areas  it  characteristically  affects.  It  is  very  readily 
confused  with  measles,  but  the  catarrhal  prodromes  and  the  generally  dif- 
fuse exanthem  of  the  latter  should  differentiate  it.  Koplik's  spots  are  never 
seen  in  infectious  erythema.  It  has  a  resemblance  to  rubella  only  when  the 
rash  upon  the  face  in  the  latter  infection  is  very  definite  and  confluent. 
The  eruption  in  rubella  is  never  so  pronounced  or  confluent  over  the  rest 
of  the  body  nor  is  it  localized  so  peculiarly.  Multiforme  exudative  erj'- 
thema  is  of  longer  duration  and  its  rash  is  more  variable,  exhibiting  the 
vesicular,  the  bullous,  or  the  urticarial  forms.  It  usually  affects  chiefly  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  resembles  the  epidemic  disease 
in  so  many  other  respects,  however,  that  Eecherich  is  inclined  to  regard  the 
latter  as  an  abortive  form  of  muliple  erythema.  The  author  cannot  support 
this  view. 

The  disease  requires  no  treatment. 

DUKES'  "FOURTH"  DISEASE 

In  1900,  Dukes  described,  a  new  form  of  contagious  exanthematouB 
disease  resembling,  in  all  its  symptoms,  a  mild  scarlet  fever,  but  with  which 
it  is  not  supposed  to  be  identical.  Since  Dukes  found  it  also  non-identical 
with  either  measles  or  rubella  he  called  it  "The  Fourth  Disease." 

After  observing  several  epidemics  of  this  malady,  Dukes  (iescribea  it  in 
the  following  detail : 

Usually  it  has  no  other  prodromes  than  a  slight  sore  throat  and  nausea. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  body  is  covered  with  a  dense  eruption  consisting  of 
very  small  punctiform  and  slightly  raised  spots  of  a  pale  red  color.  The 
lips  and  the  nose  are  not  usually  involved.  According  to  Weaver  on  the 
contrary  they  may  be  also  affected.  The  conjunctivie  and  the  pharynx 
are  reddened  and  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  are  enlarged,  but  less  markedly 
60  than  in  rubella.  No  strawlwrry  tongue  is  observed.  The  rash  disappears 
rapidly  and  is  followed  by  a  slight  coryza,  which  persists  for  a  week  or  two. 

At  tunes  a  slight  albuminuria  lasting  but  a  short  period  is  noted  as  a 
sequel.  The  general  health  is  but  slightly  or  not  noticeably  disturbed; 
the  fever  is  absent  or  slight;  convalescence  is  short  and  without  complica- 
tions.   The  disease  is  contagious  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Every  physician  frequently  meets  such  cases,  either  of  sporadic  appear- 
ance or  in  the  course  of  mild  epifiemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  their  occurrence 
with  other  scarlet  fever  cases  alone  permits  of  their  recognition.  Dukes 
however,  distinguishes  this  disease  from  scarlet  fever  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  First,  and  notably  because  it  often  attacks  children,  who  have 
already  had  scarlet  fever  or  it  affects  those  who  subsequently  develop  .scar- 
let fever.  Secondly,  because  it  is  always  mild  and  without  complications; 
and,  third,  because  its  incubation  period  of  from  nine  to  twenty-one  days 
3  accounted  longer  than  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

Filatow  probably  describes  the  same  disease  in"  1886  under  the  name  of 
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rubeola  scarlatinosa,  which  he  intended  to  designate  as  a  separate  disease, 
but  not  as  a  variety  of  rubeola. 

The  longer  incubation  period  might  suggest  rubella  but  Dukes  distin- 
guishes it  from  this  disease  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  frequently  affects 
those  in  later  childhood,  who  have  already  had  rubella.  Other  authors  and 
among  them  Heubner  deny  the  specificity  of  the  disease,  considering  it  an 
abortive  form  of  rubella  or  scarlet  fever.  Since  the  exanthemata  due  to 
sera  or  to  certain  drugs  show,  that  one  and  the  same  substance  may  pro- 
duce now  a  scarlatinoid  eruption,  and  again  a  rubeolar,  rubellar  or  urtica- 
rial rash,  it  is  certainly  not  permissible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
morphologic  form  of  an  eruption  in  drawing  distinctions  between  these 
several  diseases. 

The  writer  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  in  epidemics 
of  true  rubella,  cases  with  a  purely  scarlatinoid  exanthem  have  hardly  ever 
been  described.  In  the  course  of  two  lai^  epidemics  of  rubella,  he  has  seen 
cases  which  presented  a  rash  of  scarlatinal  character  over  small  areas,  but 
never  one  in  which  the  entire  eruption  was  of  that  type. 

With  many  other  physicians  he  has  often  seen  cases  which  ran  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  ver>''  mild  scarlet  fever,  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  scarlet 
fever  was  nevertheless  excluded  on  account  of  existing  epidemiologic  con- 
ditions, an  epidemic  of  this  disease  having  preceded  the  present  prevailii^ 
malady.  These  cases  may  have  been  identical  with  "The  Fourth  Disease" 
but  the  author  cannot  establish  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  discassion  concerning  the  existence  of  "The  Fourth  Disease"  is  not 
yet  closed.  The  determination  of  its  entity  can  come  alone  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  distinct  causative  organism,  or  from  more  exact  studies  of  its 
hematology  and  Berol«^y.  Very  probably  we  shall  be  justified  in  recogniz- 
ing with  Dukes  and  Filatow  the  differentiation  of  the  Fourth  Disease  from 
scarlet  fever.  Indeed  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  are  several  scarla- 
tinal  diseases.  .     VARICELLA 

(Chicken-pox) 

Varicella  is  a  contagious  exanthematous  disease,  usually  causing  only 
slight  general  manifestations  and  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  roseolar 
spots,  some  of  which  develop  into  vesicles,  which  commonly  dry  up  with- 
out pustulation  and  healing,  usually  leave  no  scar. 

The  causative  organism  is  unknown;  apparently  it  is  not  present  in  the 
vesicles,  since,  in  contrast  to  small-pox,  vaccination  of  other  persons  with 
fluid  from  the  vesicles  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Children  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  are  most  frequently  affected.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  life  cases  are  uncommon,  but  even  the  new-bom 
are  occasionally  affected.  After  the  tenth  year  the  number  of  cases  rapidly 
decreases.  The  disease  is  very  uncommon  in  adults.  The  author  has  seen  it, 
however,  in  a  negreas  of  thirty  and  in  a  man  of  sixty.  In  both  instances 
infection  from  children  could  be  proven. 

The  predisposition  among  cluldren  is  verv  great.  Frequently  all  the 
children  in  a  family  will  be  attacked  upon  exposure.    One  attack  almost 
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always  confers  a  permanent  immunity.  Second  attacks  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  fact  that  adults  are  so  rarely  afTected  is  due  rather  to  acquired 
immunity  than  to  decreased  predisposition.  The  disease  is  generally  more 
common  in  the  cold  season  because  indoor  life  favors  transmission. 

The  corUagiow  quality  of  varicella  is  very  great.  Usually  conveyance 
is  dii-ect  from  person  to  person.  Some  authors  doubt  that  indirect  trans- 
mission by  the  healthy  person  or  through  the  medium  of  utensils  can  occur. 
The  writer  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  he  has  seen  such  cases,  howsoever 
infrequent  they  may  be. 

The  virus  of  the  disease  is  very  light,  so  that  in  hospital  wards  tranami»- 
fflon  seems  to  occur  along  the  lines  of  air  currents,  whence  has  been  begotten 
the  German  designation  of  "Windpocken"  aDd  the  French  term  "la  [>etite 
verole  volante."  The  mode  of  transmission  and  the  port  of  entry  are  still 
unknown.  The  contagion  is  most  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  exanthem. 
By  the  time  the  vesicles  appear  the  cont^on  has  usually  taken  place; 
possibly  it  even  precedes  the  eruption.  How  long  the  period  of  contagion 
lasts  is  problematical,  but  doubtless  it  passes  by  the  time  the  vesicles  have 
dried  up.  The  viability  of  the  virus  outside  of  the  human  body  seems  to  be 
very  limited. 

In  Europe  the  disease  is  endemic.  There  are  small  or  large  epidemics, 
frequently  of  regional  distribution,  originating  in  playgrounds  or  schools. 

The  histologic  study  of  varicella  usually  shows  a  fan-like  structure,  the 
vesicle  being  situated,  as  in  small-pox,  between  the  epidermis  and  the  cer- 
ium. The  differences  between  the  vesicles  of  varicella  and  those  of  variola 
are  merely  those  of  degree.  Morphologically  they  often  resemble  each 
other  in  eveiy  particular. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  incubation  period  up  to  the  first  appearance 
of  the  rash,  covers  about  fourteen  days  and  is  probably  never  less  than 
thirteen.  Frequently  it  extends  to  seventeen  or  nineteen  days.  Such  tax 
extension  of  the  incubation  period  is  occasionally  due  to  the  incidence  of 
intercurrent  infectious  disease. 

In  contrast  to  variola,  prodromal  symptoms,  are  entirely  lacking  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  or  are  so  slight,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in 
small  children.  Rarely,  a  slight  fever,  restlessness  and  disturbed  sleep  are 
noted  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  Only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  does  the  temperature  rise  to  SOMO^C.  {102°-104''P.), 
with  the  accompaniments  of  vomiting,  intense  headache  and  backache. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  a  boy  of  four  yeats,  the  writer  has  witnessed  severe 
convulsions.  Sometimes  a  very  transient  rash,  very  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  a  slight  scarlatina  may  be  ob^e^^'ed  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  typical  eruption,  or  coincidently  with  it,  or  im- 
mediately following  it. 

Clinical  Picture. — Generally  the  disease  is  first  noticed  by  the  child's 
parents  when  the  exanthem  occurs.  The  eruption  usually  begins  on  the 
face  and  scalp,  speedily  developing  on  the  body  and  the  extremities.  At 
first  discrete  roseolar  spots  of  the  size  of  a  pinhead  appear.  Some  of  them 
enlarge  rapidly  to  the  size  of  a  lentil  and  a  part  of  them  become  slightly 
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raised  and  papular.  A  number  of  the  papules  show  a  tiny  vesicle  rising 
from  the  centre  within  a  few  hours.  "Thia  vesicle  may  occupy  the  entire 
surface  of  the  papule  in  a  short  time.  The  edges  of  the  varcella  vesicle  are 
often  continuous  with  the  plane  of  the  normal  skin,  but  again  a  large  in- 
flamed base  appears  with  the  vesicle  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  raised  red 
papule  and  surrounded  by  a  red  ridge.  The  vesicles  ape  of  the  average  size 
of  a  lentil  and  arc  often  of  oval  or  hemispheric  form.  Sometimes  their  con- 
tent is  clear  and  at  other  times  slightly  cloudy  from  the  beginning.  A  shal- 
low depression  is  rarely  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  vesicle;  the  cloudiness 
increases  rapidly  and  the  contained  fluid  becomes  more  or  loss  purulent.  In 
a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  dry  up  and  then  shows  a  distinct  depression  at  the 
apex.  Quite  frequently  the  vesicles  burst.  In  from  three  to  six  days  from 
their  first  appearance  they  have  dried  to  a  brown  crust.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  red  inflammatory  areola,  which  is  often  entirely  lacking, 
a  characteristic  hard  brown  scab  is  formed  by  the  dried  pustule.  This  scab 
usually  falls  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  but  may  remain  adherent 
throi^h  the  second  or  third  week.    Commonly  it  leaves  no  scar. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  only  a  part  of  the  rash  becomes 
vesicular  or  pustulated,  the  remainder  of  the  spots  disappearing  after  they 
have  reached  the  roseolar  or  papular  stage.  In  the  majority  of  cases  new 
spots,  some  of  thera  vesicular  appear  between  the  old  ones  for  a  period  of 
several  days  or  even  a  week,  so  that  all  stages  of  the  eruption  may  be  seen 
within  a  small  area. 

The  extent  of  the  eruption  is  extremely  variable.  Sometimes  only  four 
or  five  spots  can  be  found  over  the  entire  body,  again  in  other  cases  there 
may  be  many  hundreds.  On  the  face  they  may  be  as  dense  and  as  massed 
S3  in  small-pox.  If  the  exanthem  becomes  markedly  purulent,  the  patient 
sometimes  gives  forth  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  odor.  As  it  dries  the 
eruption  of  varicella  often  causes  severe  itchii^,  especially  over  the  scalp. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  neuropathic  patients  and  induces  scratching  and 
consequently  severe  infection  of  the  vesicles. 

The  mucous  membranes  and  particularly  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth  are 
frequently  affected.  The  eruption  is  most  commonly  noted  on  the  soft 
palate  but  it  also  appears  on  the  tongue,  pharynx  and  cheeks.  Large  vesi- 
cles form  beneath  the  epithelium,  which  speedily  break  down  and  leave 
shallow  aphthous  sores,  which  heal  quickly.  The  suspicion  of  diphtheria, 
which  may  be  raised  at  first  sight  of  these  patches  is  quickly  allayed  upon 
careful  examination  even  in  cases  in  which  the  appearance  of  the  skin  erup- 
tion is  postponed — a  rare  occurrence.  In  some  instances  vesicles  form  in 
the  nose  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sanguino-purulent  secretion.  They  are 
also  found  occasionally  in  the  external  auditory  canal.  They  occur  much 
less  frequently  on  the  conjunctiva  than  in  the  mouth.  They  are  sometimes 
very  annoying  in  the  latter  location,  but  they  usually  heal  well.  It  is  fortu- 
nate, that  on  the  cornea  they  are  extremely  uncommon,  because  there  they 
may  cause  intense  inflammation  with  clouding  and  even  destruction. 

The  vulva  is  often  affected,  single  or  multiple  vesicles  appearing  which 
soon  become  macerated.  The  intense  itching  that  occurs  in  this  region 
40 
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makes  the  child  scratch  the  parts  and  as  a  result  a  secondary  purulent  infec- 
tion, phlegmon,  ulceration  and  in  severe  cases,  even  necrosis  develop.  The 
resulting  painful  urination  is  also  annoying.  This  affection  of  the  vulva  is 
especially  frequent  and  is  apt  to  be  intense  in  cases  in  which  a  vulvitis  has 
pre&tisted.  Eruptions  on  the  glans  penis  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
prepuce  are  more  rare,  An  extremely  troublesome  but  fortunately  rare 
localization  of  the  vesicles  is  upon  the  vocal  cords.  So  situated,  they  are 
apt  to  cause  hoarseness,  croupy  cough,  and  even  stenosis,  with  attacks  of 
asphyxia  which  may  require  intubation.  Deaths  resulting  from  this  com- 
plication have  been  reported.  Occasionally  the  vesicles  on  the  vocal  cords 
appear  before  the  skin  eruption  and  the  symptoms  may  then  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  true  croup. 

The  temperature,  in  contrast  to  that  of  variola,  generally  rises  at  the 
onset  of  the  eruption.  If  fever  has  attended  the  prodromal  stage  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  to  39°  C.  (102"  F.)  or  more.  In  other  cases  the  tempera- 
ture is  merely  subff  brile  and  veiy  transient.  If  fever  is  present,  it  usually 
continues  as  long  as  new  crops  of  vesicles  appear  and  therefore  may  last  for 
a  week  or  two.  The  appearance  of  a  new  and  extensive  crop  often  causes 
renewed  accessions  of  temperature.  The  fever  may  remain  at  SS'-K)"  C, 
thus  (lOS^-KM"  F.)  for  days,  while  the  disease  itself  is  not  necessarily  severe. 
Cases  are  also  reported  and  by  no  means  infrequently,  which  are  wholly 
free  from  fever.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  based  on  temperature  records 
taken  only  twice  a  day.  Other  cases  are  mildly  febrile  during  the  first  day 
of  the  eruption 

PEcmilARITIES  OF  THE  EXANTHEU 

Id  many  cases  the  effloresence  is  very  scanty.  Five  to  ten  vesicles  or 
but  a  single  one,  may  be  discoverable  over  the  entire  body.  In  such  cases 
the  diagnosis  is  of  course,  possible  only  in  the  light  of  concurrent  cases. 
The  difficulty  is  all  the  greater,  because  the  general  symptoms  are  usually 
slight  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  eruption.  In  other  instances  the 
crop  of  vesicles  may  be'  extraordinarily  dense  and  in  some  areas  particularly 
over  the  face  or  forehead,  may  even  become  confluent.  In  severe  cases,  the 
skin  between  the  vesicles  is  reddened  and  swollen.  In  these  aggravated 
forms  of  eruption  the  individual  spots  are  often  noticeably  raised  and  even 
distinctly  papular  as  in  variola.  The  vesicles  become  markedly  purulent, 
the  inflammatory  areotai  broad  and  conspicuous.  The  entire  picture  may 
present  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  true  small-pox,  a  likeness,  which  is 
emphasized  when  high  fever  and  marked  disturbance  of  the  general  health 
ensue,  events  which  are  not  at  all  uncoininon  with  an  intense  exanthem. 
Definitely  pundent  vesicles  leave  scars  which  may  be  permanent  following 
varicella.  Indeed  often  very  mild  cases  leaye  a  few  scars,  especially  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  experienced  observer  is  often  able  years  later 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  past  attack  of  chicken-pox  from  the  circular  form, 
the  pigmented  margin  and  the  localization,  preferably  on  the  trunk,  of  the 
numerous  remaining  scars. 

Too  warm  clothing  and  resulting  perspiration  often  aggravate  the  erup- 
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tion.  The  fonnatioD  of  vesicles  is  favored  by  the  use  of  heavy  bandages^ 
moist  applications,  etc.,  or  by  the  employment  of  such  counterirritants  as 
the  mustard  plaster.  It  ia  important,  therefore,  that  such  applications  be 
avoided,  since  an  increase  of  the  eruption  tends  to  make  the  disease  itself 
more  severe. 

The  vesicles  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  size  of  a  leatil.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  very  large  vesicle  measuring  as  much  aa  one  centimeter  in  diam- 
eter and  resembling  pemphigus  may  be  found  among  the  rest.  The  con- 
tent of  the  vesicles  rarely  becomes  hemorrhagic  and  this  probably  occurs 
only  in  children  who  have  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  or  are  in  an  extremely 
cachectic  state.  The  exanthem  is  especially  prone  to  pus  formation  in  weak, 
tuberculous  infants  or  in  those  who  have  eczema.  Pus  formation,  the  pus- 
tules appearing  upon  a  markedly  raised  inflammatory  base  and  enlarging 
for  several  days,  is  favored  by  a  lack  of  cleanlinees,  by  scratching  with  dirty 
finger-nails  or  by  maceration  of  the  skin  with  urine  or  feces.  In  such  cases, 
one  has  to  deal  with  a  secondary  infection  of  the  staphylococcus  or  strep- 
tococcus. The  pus  formation  doubtless  depends  also  upon  unknown  factors, 
since  even  perfectly  healthy  and  clean  children  may  show  a  peculiar  tend- 
ency to  severe  inflammatory  changes  around  the  vesicles  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  scars,  while  in  others  the  transition  from  the  pustules  to  normal 
skin  is  direct. 

In  cachectic  individuals  the  pustules  sometimes  become  very  large  and 
lead  to  a  gangrene  of  the  skin.  Large,  punctiform  ulcers,  extending  into 
the  fascia  and  the  muscle  tissues  reaching,  at  times,  a  half-tnch  in  diameter, 
may  be  formed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  should  lead  to  metastasis, 
general  sepsis,  and  death.  In  no  other  infectious  disease  is  gangrene  of  the 
skin  so  common  as  in  varicella.  This  termination  is  especially  to  be  dreaded 
in  exhausted  and  atrophic  children  in  hospitals,  to  which  varicella  may 
be  introduced. 

In  many  cases  of  the  disease  the  general  health  is  not  disturbed,  and  in 
most  of  them  in  fact,  is  not  essentially  affected.  Restlessness,  disturbed 
sleep,  diminished  appetite  and  itching  are  c<Hnmon  symptoms.  Headache, 
vomiting,  and  jactitation  appear  in  but  few  cases.  If  the  eruption  ia  severe, 
high  fever  may  accompany  it.  In  adults  the  disease  usually  presents  more 
serious  symptoms  than  in  children.  With  them  the  exanthem  often  takes 
on  a  variola-like  character,  so  that  the  rare  cases  of  varicella,  that  appear 
among  adults  may  cause  the  physician  much  hesitancy  and  great  diagnostic 
diffic\jty.  This  is  especially  true  if  no  connection  with  other  cases  of  un- 
doubted varicella  can  be  traced. 

Complications  are  very  rare.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  nephri- 
tis may  occasionally  appear  as  late  as  tiie  second  week  and  even  of  a  hemoi^ 
rhagic  type.    Usually  it  disappears  in  a  short  time. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  light  in  the  majority  of  cases.  '  The 
eruption  commonly  lasts  but  three  to  seven  days  and  children  may  be 
counted  well  by  that  time.  The  writer  has  seen  one  remarkable  case  in 
which  a  fresh  crap  of  the  exanthem  was  arrested  after  the  first  day  by  the 
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development  of  a  lobar  pneumonia.  The  crisis  appeared  on  tbe  eighth  day 
and  was  succeeded  by  an  intense  eruption. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made.  The  discrete  exanthem  with  tj-pi- 
cal  vesicles,  later  indented  at  the  apex  and  subsequently  dryii^  up  is  to  be 
inunediately  recognized.  Seen  even  later  the  diy  brown  scabs  on  the  clear 
skin  permit  a  definite  diagnosis  in  retrospect.  If  the  eruption  is  scanty, 
however,  the  di^i^osis  may  be  very  difficult  and  may  be  definitely  made 
only  in  the  light  of  epidenuol(^'c  conditions,  or  with  the  ccuncident  appear- 
ance, or  the  development  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days  of  other  cases  in 
the  family.  Frequently  distinct  vesicle^do  not  appear  or  are  so  scarce  that 
they  may  be  overlooked.  The  eruption  may  not  develop  beyond  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  faint  roseola  or  of  flat  papules.  One  or  two  small  vesicles 
perhaps  may  be  found  only  by  careful  search.  The  experienced  physician 
will  hardly  find  serious  difficulty  even  in  such  instances,  if  the  skin  was  nor- 
mal prior  to  the  eruption.  The  diagnosis,  however,  becomes  very  difficult 
if  the  eruption  occurs  on  a  skin,  which  had  been  previously  affected  with  a 
purulent  or  papular  eczema,  an  impetigo,  scabies,  etc.,  the  individual  ele- 
ments of  which  resemble  varicella.  In  such  cases  a  few  varicella  vesicles 
scattered  among  the  preexisting  lesions  may  be  readily  overlooked. 

Tbe  differentiatioa  of  this  disease  from  variola'  is  of  great  importance. 
Usually  the  two  are  easily  distinguished.  In  small-pox  there  are  severe 
prodromes  and  the  temperature  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  exanthem.  In 
varicella  distinct  prodromes  are  usually  wanting.  The  fever,  if  it  is  present 
at  all  usually  rises  at  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  In  variola  the  eruption 
is  most  severe  on  the  face  and  palms  of  the  hands.  It  begins  on  the  face 
and  rapidly  spreads  to  the  neck,  body  and  extremities.  Distinct  papules 
with  marked  depressions  at  the  apex  and  with  extensive  pus  fonnation 
appear  in  the  latter  disease.  The  exanthem  of  variola  is  complete  within 
three  days,  so  that  it  is  in  the  same  stage  of  development  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
body  at  once.  On  the  other  hand  new  crops  of  vesicles  appearing  in  from 
three  to  seven  days  are  so  characteristic  of  varicella,  that  all  the  several 
stages  from  the  fresh  roseola  to  the  dried  pustule  may  be  seen  side  by  side. 
In  variola,  the  formation  of  the  vesicles  requires  several  days,  but  in  vari- 
cella, they  may  be  formed  within  a  few  hours.  In  this  latter,  secondary 
fever  due  to  pus  formation  is  generally  lacking.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
differences  are  very  slight  and  are  purely  quaUtative.  This  is  especially 
true  in  those  mild  forms  of  small-pox  or  varioloid  seen  in  vaccinated  pei^ 
sons,  which  may  be  very  similar  to  varicella.  Jloreover,  it  is  to  be  con- 
stantly remembered  that  there  are  severe  cases  of  varicella,  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  variola  morphologically  and  in  which  there  may  be 
severe  prodromes  and  distinct  papules  and  pustular  formation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  variola,  which  run  a  mild  course  with  an  erup- 
tion scantier  than  in  varicella.  It  follows  that  the  most  experienced  phy- 
sician may  be  unable  to  make  a  decision  for  several  days,  unless  aided  by 
the  concurrence  of  undoubted  cases  of  variola  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  a 
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deSnite  history  of  contagion  from  varicella  on  the  other.  It  is  well  to  con- 
6i:ler  all  doubtful  cases  as  variola  and  to  maintain  strict  isolation  until  the 
diagnoaia  ia  established.  Such  cases  should  not  be  isolated  with  small-pox, 
however,  without  previous  vaccination.  At  present  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  efflorescence  of  varicella  and  variola  can  be  distii^uishcd,  since 
the  pathologic  anatomy  of  the  two  conditions  is  identical.  From  the  variola 
pustule  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  by  vaccination  to  a  healthy  person, 
while  thb  is  impossible  from  the  varicella  vesicle.  This  test,  however,  can 
hardly  be  applied.  In  a  general  way  a  suspicious  exanthem  in  an  unvac- 
cinated  person  or  in  one  who  has  not  been  vaccinated  for  over  seven  years, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  adult  is  rather  indicative  of  variola.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  if  the  eruption  is  scanty  and  becomes  distinctly  papular  and 
pustular.  Animal  experiments  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  differential  diag- 
nosis. If  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  be  vaccinated  with  the  contents  of  a  small- 
pox vesicle,  certain  inclusions,  known  aa  Guamicr's  bodies,  are  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  cornea  on  the  second  day.  These  bodies  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  vaccine  pustules  but  not  by  the  contents  of  the  varicella  vesicles. 

While  we  must  appreciate  the  weight  of  the  argument  of  those,  who 
believe  that  variola  and  varicella  are  one  and  the  same  disease  and  that  the 
clinical  picture  and  the  morphology  of  the  exanthem  show  no  differences 
in  individual  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to-day  that  the  two  are  separate 
and  distinct  diseases.  The  single  fact,  that  varicella  is  just  as  common  in 
countries  where  vaccination  is  compulsory  as  in  those  where  vaccination 
is  not  enforced,  is  sufficient  proof.  Either  vaccination  or  one  attack  of 
variola  doubtless  protects  against  this  disease  but  not  against  varicella. 
Unvaccinated  persons  are  affectiid  by  variola,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  had  varicella.  In' unvaccinated  persons,  who  have  had  chicken- 
pox,  vaccination  takes,  but  this  is  exceptiorial  in  those  who  have  had  small- 
pox. During  epidemics  it  has  often  happened  that  a  child  placed  in  the 
small-pox  hospital  on  a  mistaken  diagnosis  has  often  caused  an  outbreak 
of  varicella  there  and  vice  veraa  a  case  supposed  to  be  chicken-pox  may 
have  created  a  small-pox  epidemic  in  the  varicella  ward.  The  difficulty  of 
difterentiation  has  often  occasioned  the  conscientious  physician  great  anx- 
iety and  he  does  well  to  share  the  responsibility  with  an  epidemiolc^st. 
The  danger  of  confusion  is  especially  great  in  Germany  where  small-pox  ia 
so  uncommon,  so  that  a  case  may  not  be  recognized  when  it  does  appear. 
It  may  be  that  the  hyper-lymphocytosis  which  often  occurs  in  variola  will 
have  a  di:^nostic  value. 

The  difficulties  of  the  differentiation  of  varicella  from  other  diseases  are 
not  so  great.  Occasionally  a  large  pemphtgus-likc  character  of  the  vesicles 
result  from  their  continued  enlai^ment,  but  typical  varicella  vesicles  may 
usually  be  found  near  by  or  repeated,  new  crops,  appearing  for  weeks  may 
show  that  the  disease  is  really  pemphigus.  Secondary  lues  in  exceptional 
cases  may  show  an  exanthem  similar  to  varicella.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
cose  in  an  adult  in  whom  the  distinction  could  not  be  made  from  the  mor- 
phologic appearance  during  the  first  few  days.  Not  infrequently  forms  of 
strophulus  are  seen  in  lymphatic  children  in  which  the  usual  papule  becomes 
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vesicular  with  or  without  a  basal  urticaria,  a  prurigo  vancelliformis.  The 
firmness  aad  often  the  glassy  hardness  of  the  vesicle  is  a  definite  criterion 
of  distinction. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  The  disease  is 
severe,  or  even  fatal  in  very  exceptional  cases  only  and  this  severity  is 
usually  shown  in  feeble,  cachectic  patienta.  In  healthy  children  varicella 
is  very  rarely  fatal.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  seen  a  strong  infant  of 
three  months  with  a  hardly  noticeable  rash  die  of  sepsis  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  In  children  suffering  with  purulent  eczema  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  generally  lessfavorable,  since  the  exanthem  usually  becomes  niark> 
edly  infected.  Frequently  it  has  been  observed  that  a  latent  or  an  insignif- 
icant exudative  diathesis  or  an  incipient  tuberculosis  becomes  active  after 
recovery  from  varicella. 

Prophylaxis  must  not  be  neglected  in  view  of  the  possible  danger  of  a 
serious  course  or  a  fatal  termination.  Infants  and  feeble  children  should 
be  isolated  whenever  it  is  possible  as  soon  as  a  case  appears  in  the  family. 
In  children's  hospitals  the  danger  of  a  case  being  brought  in  is  especially  to 
be  dreaded.  If,  however,  this  has  occurred  and  it  cannot  always  be  avoided 
on  account  of  the  long  incubation  period,  the  continuance  of  the  disease  in 
the  ward  can  be  limited  only  by  forbidding  new  admissions  for  three  weeks 
and  then  disinfectii^  the  room.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  case  may 
be  one  of  small-pox,  it  must  be  carefully  isolated  and  all  the  children  in  the 
bouse  vaccinated,  since  vaccination  protects  against  small-pox  even  a  day 
or  two  after  exposure. 

The  treatmeat  of  mild  coses  is  expectant.  So  long  as  there  b  fever  and 
as  fresh  crops  of  the  eruption  appear,  the  patients  should  bo  kept  in  bed 
and  on  a  light  liquid  diet.  The  severe  itching  may  be  relieved  by  a  1  per 
cent,  mixture  of  salicylic  acid  with  talcum  powder,  by  painting  with  men- 
tholated alcohol  (H  per  cent),  or  with  a  1  per  cent,  thymol  ointment.  The 
finger-4iails  should  be  cut  short.  Baths,  packs  and  other  procedures  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  eruption  must  be  avoided.  If  the  mouth  is  involved,  it 
should  be  rinsed  and  the  throat  gargled  with  sonic  bland  solution  such  as 
boric  acid  or  2  per  cent,  hydrogen  peroxide.  A  painful  ulcer  in  the  mouth 
may  bo  touched  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  eruption 
affecting  the  vulva,  must  be  kept  scrupulou.sly  clean  and  should  be  pro- 
tected from  maceration  by  the  use  of  powder  or  ointment  and  strips  of 
gauze.  Lai^c  pustules  containing  much  pus  may  be  covered  with  a  drying 
paste  and  ulcerous  or  gangrenous  areas  must  be  bandaged. 

VACCINATION  (cow-pox) 
In  India,  it  was  observed  in  ancient  times  that  one  attack  of  small-pcoc 
conferred  very  definite  protoction  against  a  second  attack  and  various 
methods  of  vaccination  with  old  small-pox  virus  were  practiced.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  many  persons  were  inoculated  in  Europe,  after  Lady 
Montague  liad -introduced  the  practice  to  the  western  world  from  Constan- 
tinople. But  inoculation  was  later  discontiimed  and  even  prohibited  in 
many  countries  since  people  not  infrequently  died  from  an  induced  small- 
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pox.  Another  unfortunate  circumstance  was  that  real  epidemics  repeatedly 
arose  from  this  practice. 

The  present  method  of  vaccination  dates  from  the  famous  English 
physician,  Jenner,  who  first  practiced  it  in  1796  and  who  received  for  his 
discovery  many  rewards  from  the  English  Parliament,  Observing,  that  a 
certain  udder  disease  of  cows  popularly  termed  cow-pox,  occasionally 
infected  the  hands  of  milkers  and  that  those  who  were  so  affected  later 
escaped  small-pox,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  inoculatii^  persons  with  the 
content  of  the  vesicles  developed  in  the  disease  in  the  cow  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  future  attacks  of  small-pox.  The  results  justified  his  surmise. 
Persons  so  vaccinated  proved  to  be  insusceptible  to  intentional  inocu- 
lation with  small-pox  virus.  Jenner's  theory,  that  this  vaccine  is  nothing 
more  than  an  attenuated  variola  on  the  body  of  the  cow  has,  however,  been 
proved  to  be  correct  but  recently  by  Voigt  and  others.  With  the  passage 
of  the  disease  through  the  animal  it  loses  its  power  to  spread  through  the 
ur  and  to  cause  a  general  skin  eruption. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Jenner's  method  of  protective  vac- 
cination was  introduced  into  many  European  states  with  remarkable 
results.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  protection  which  it  conferred 
did  not  persist  as  long  as  that  resulting  from  the  disease  itself  and  that 
vaccinated  persons  again  become  increasingly  susceptible  to  small-pox  with 
the  lapse  of  years.  During  epidemics  it  has  been  found,  that  children  vac- 
cinated, early  again  become  more  and  more'  liable  to  the  disease  after  the 
seventh  year  and  are  affected,  in  fact,  in  increasing  numbers.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  malady  usually  appears  in  an  attenuated  form  known  as  vario- 
loid. In  older  people  the  protection  secured  by  vaccination  commonly  per- 
sists for  a  longer  time. 

The  vaccination  law  in  Germany  in  effect  since  1874,  requires  that 
every  healthy  child  shall  be  vaccinated  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
following  its  birth  and  that  the  vaccination  must  be  repeated  in  the  twelfth 
year.  This  law  fulfills  a  practical  requirement  and  as  a  result  but  very  few 
cases  of  small-pox  have  been  seen  in  that  country  since  that  time.  These 
few  are  usually  brought  in  from  some  foreign  country  and  can  never  cause 
a  widespread  epidemic. 

In  countries  in  which  vaccination  is  not  compulsory  or  in  which  vaccina- 
tion laws  are  indifferently  enforced,  we  still  see  large  epidemics  of  variola, 
which  can  be  stopped  only  under  good  hygienic  conditions  and  strict  isola- 
tion of  the  sick.  Nevertheless  since  the  days  of  Jenner,  the  antivaccina- 
tionists  have  never  ceased  their  agitation  and  renew  their  protests  and 
petitions  against  compulsory  vaccination  from  year  to  year.  They  raise 
the  plea  that  vaccination  does  not  protect  against  small-pox.  How  pre- 
posterous is  the  claim  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  exi»erience  of 
modern  times  in  those  countries  where  there  is  compulsory  vaccination 
with  the  history  of  these  countries  before  Jenner's  discovery,  when  small-pox 
was  the  most  serious  disease  known.  It  is  further  proved  by  the  epidemics 
which  have  frequently  occurred  in  countries  after  compulsory  vaccination 
had  been  abandoned  as  in  England  and  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
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The  objection  has  been  broi^ht  forward,  that  sj-phUi^  and  tuberculosis  are 
tranamiBBible  by  vaccination.  Formerly,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  \-bc- 
cinate  from  persons  to  person  with  humanised  l>Tnph,  lues  was  actually 
transmitted  quite  frequently  as  a  result  of  the  careless  selection  of  persuns 
giving  the  vaccine.  No  case  in  which  tuberculosis  was  so  transmitted  has 
ever  been  proved.  Since  calves'  lymph  has  been  solely  employed,  the 
animals  being  slaughtered  and  examined  before  the  vaccine  is  usrd,  the 
transmission  of  syphilis  has  become  impossible.  The  statement  of  the  anti- 
vaccinationists,  that  the  health  of  children  may  be  injured  for  life  is  to 
be  discussed. 

The  best  time  to  vaccinate  children  is  between  the  fifth  and  the  tirelfth 
months.  Infants  fed  at  the  breast  may  be  vaccinated  during  the  first  week. 
Artificially-fed  children  should  not  be  vaccinated  during  the  hot  months  of 
the  year  unless  there  is  immediate  danger  of  small-pox.  If  a  caw  of  small- 
pox occurs  in  a  family,  a  member  of  which  has  not  been  vaccinated,  imme- 
diate vaccination  may  still  be  protective  against  the  disease,  since  immunity' 
is  fully  established  in  eight  days.  The  lymph  to  be  used  must  be  obtained 
from  a  licensed  institution  and  should  not  be  older  than  three  months.  The 
lecknic  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  requires  the  same  asepsis  as  any  other 
surgical  procedure.  The  child  is  bathed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  prw 
to  vaccination  the  selected  area  of  operation  is  to  be  cleansed  with  eihcr. 
The  outer  side  of  the  right  arm  is  usually  chosen  or,  in  event  of  revacrina- 
tion  the  left  arm.  Four  shallow  scratches  about  one  centimeter  long  and 
crossing  each  other  two  by  two  are  made.  The  entire  area  covered  should 
l>e  about  three  square  centimeters.  A  vaccination  lance  or  a  large  mrgicat 
needle  thoroughly  sterilized  is  used.  A  drop  of  lymph  is  preWously  placed 
upon  the  instrument  from  the  capillary  tube,  so  that  it  will  run  into  the 
scratches.  These  scratches  should  be  so  slight,  that  they  produce  onlj'  a 
faint  red  line.  There  must  be  no  free  blood.  The  vaccine  virus  doex  not 
need  to  be  rubbed  in.  The  wound  is  allowed  to  dry  for  ten  minutes.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  child  must  be  so  held,  so  that  it  cannot  touch  the  \-an> 
natod  area  and  that  the  clothing  does  not  rub  over  it.  After  the  dcing  is 
completed  it  is  well  to  cover  the  area  thoroughly  with  collodion.  This  pro- 
cedure the  writer  has  found  extremely  useful  and  when  employing  it,  he  has 
never  had  a  vaccine  infection  in  other  parts  of  the  body  or  in  other  mcmben 
of  the  family.    Usually,  a  light  cotton  bandage  is  placed  over  the  area,  which 

:„  j„  place  for  several  daj-s  and  fccr\-es  to  protect  the  vaccination 

ing.  If  a  little  of  the  cotton  adheres  to  the  wound,  this  is  not 
cd.  If  it  is  neccs.sar>'  to  change  the  bandaf^e  it  may  be  Innimed 
lie  area  with  the  scis,sors.  Vaccination  shields  are  unnccessaiy 
n  prove  harmful,  if  they  prevent  the  do'ing  of  the  varcinated 
Is  the  vaccination  may  l>o  done  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
avoiilnnw  of  a  scar  u\K>n  the  arm  is  desired.  The  cheat  imme- 
i'  the  breast  may  1)C  prcfcrroci. 

I  may  be  bathed  the  day  after  the  vaccination,  but  after  that 
ould  l>e  dir^continued  until  the  scab  has  dried  up,  which  will  be 
urtecnth  day. 
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After  the  first  vaccination  the  inoculated  area  inunediately  shows  a 
slight  reddening  as  the  direct  result  of  the  trauma.  This  <)isappean  in  a 
day  or  so.  Then  a  thin  brownish  line  marks  the  scarified  spot.  Within 
two  or  three  days  the  brown  line  is  edged  with  a  red  border  which  soon 
changes  to  a  reddish  ridge  or  vaccination  papule.  This  papule  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent  and  wider  from  day  to  day.  After  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  it  grows  pale  at  the  centre  and  a  flat  areola  rising  prominently 
from  the  surrounding  red  skin,  is  formed.  The  whitish  papule  enlarges 
continually  until  the  ninth  day,  but  after  the  seventh  day  it  Incomes  yel- 
lowish. Its  centre  becomes  depressed  over  the  point  of  the  original  scratch. 
The  papule  itself  is  now  vesicular  and  when  squeezed  discharges  a  clear 
lymph,  the  humanized  lymph,  which  was  formerly  used  for  further  vaccina- 
tions. The  red  areola  now  becomes  still  wider  and  rises  as  a  plateau  above 
the  surrounding  unchanged  skin.  Its  area  varies  in  size.  Frequently  the 
sites  of  the  four  separate  scratches  become  conSuent  and  form  an  erysipe- 
loid area.  This  may  attain  to  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  reac- 
tion reaches  its  height  in  nine  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  papule  begins  to 
dry  up  rapidly  from  the  centre  outward.  Meanwhile  the  papule  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  yellowish  and  when  it  begins  to  dry  »ip  it  changes 
into  a  hard  brownish  scab.  This  falls  off  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  four 
weeks  and  leaves  a  red  scar,  which  pales  very  slowly.  With  the  further 
drying  of  the  papule  the  red  wall  surrounding  it  fades  rapidly,  but  becomes 
pigmented  at  the  edge.  It  will  usually  have  disappeared  completely  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  the  vaccination.  According  to  von  Pirquet 
the  organism  forms  two  distinct  antibodies  against  the  vaccine  virus;  the 
first,  a  lysine,  which  liberates  a  toxin  from  the  virus  aroimd  the  point  of 
inoculation,  causing  the  formation  of  the  areola,  the  vaccination  process 
being  terminated  by  the  formation  of  a  toxic  antibody. 

Intercurrent  acute  disease.'^,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.,  may 
delay  the  development  of  the  vaccine  reaction  for  a  short  time. 

The  general  health  usually  shows  no  disturbance  during  the  first  few 
days  after  vaccination.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  a  slight  febrile  rise 
may  set  in,  which  even  under  ordinary  conditions  may  go  to  39°  C.  {102"  F.). 
Accordingly  the  vaccinated  child  is  often  less  active  than  usual  between 
the  seventh  and  the  tenth  or  eleventh  days.  Sleep  may  be  disturbed  and 
the  appetite  diminished  while  the  vaccination  remains  painful.  The  regional 
lymph  nodes  are  slightly  and  occasionally  markedly  sivollen  so  that  the 
child  may  complain  of  pain  if  lifted  beneath  the  arm. 

A  subsequent  examination,  which  should  ordinarily  be  made  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  shows  a  large  white  papule  with  a  slightly  developed 
inflammatory  areola  around  it.  The  reaction  does  not  reach  its  maximum 
until  the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  After  the  seventh  day  a  little  of  the  vesicular 
contents  may  occasionally  escape.  The  parents  should  be  warned  against 
the  customary  procedure  of  applying  some  favorite  salve,  since  this  will 
delay  the  normal  retn^jrade  changes  and  prevent  the  vesicle  from  dr>'ing 
up  and  may  invite  pus  formation. 

Revaccination  is  essentially  different  in  its  course.    It  has  been  exhaust- 
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ively  studied  by  von  Pirquet  who  derived  the  conception  of  his  weU-known 
cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction  from  these  studies.  One  vaccination  per- 
manently changes  the  power  of  the  organism  to  react  to  future  vaccinations 
or  to  infection  with  variola. 

If  the  second  vaccination  takes  place  a  few  months  after  a  positive  reac- 
tion has  occurred,  a  very  small  papule  appeara  in  a  very  few  days  and  disap- 
pears as  rapidly.  In  this  event  the  disease  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  A 
few  years  after  the  first  vaccination  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is  usually 
found  to  have  increased  again.  Hence  the  fonnation  of  a  papule  and  areola 
will  occur  as  in  the  first  vaccination  but  the  reaction  is  less  intense.  The 
papule  remains  small  and  the  entire  process  reaches  its  maximum  height 
by  the  seventh  day.  As  a  result  the  scar  formation  is  also  slight.  In  the 
adult  the  reddening  is  at  times  very  widespread  and  may  even  extend  to 
the  forearm.    The  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  is  severe  and  painful. 

Pgcuuabities  of  Course  and  Compucatiokb 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  younger  the  child — when  vaccinated, 
the  milder  is  the  reaction.  Children  who  are  vaccinated  for  the  first  time 
after  some  years  and  those  who  are  unvaccinated  until  adult  life  usually 
react  intensely  with  the  formation  of  a  large  pustule,  a  widespread  erysipel- 
atous areola,  a  marked  fever  and  with  serious  disturbance  to  the  general 
health.    Edema  may  appear  on  the  arm. 

In  anemic  and  cachectic  children  the  reaction  ia  usually  peculiar  in  that 
the  areola  is  slow  of  formation  and  poorly  developed,  giving  the  papule  the 
opportunity  to  spread.  The  severity  of  the  reaction  is  also  determined  by 
the  virulence  of  the  vaccine  and  by  the  quantity  inoculated.  With  a  viru- 
lent vaccine  small  eruptions  of  the  size  of  a  pitdiead,  often  develop  in  the 
areola  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day,  which  go  through  all  the  same  retro- 
grade changes  as  do  the  eruptions  of  small-pox  on  the  skin  at  lai^.  These 
accessory  or  secondary  pox  were  a  very  common  manifestation,  when  vac- 
cination was  formerly  done  with  true  small-pox  vims.  With  weak  or  di- 
luted vaccine  the  reaction  may  be  retarded  and  may  not  reach  its  maximum 
intensity  for  eleven  or  twelve  days.  The  reaction  occurs  more  rapidly  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  High  fever  is  common  with  strong  children  and  is 
no  cause  for  anxiety,  if  it  disappears  within  the  second  week.  If  this  subsid- 
ence is  not  noted,  some  complication  is  to  be  suspected. 

A  vaccine  exanthera  occasionally  appears  during  the  decline  of  the  reac- 
tion. It  usually  develops  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  days,  but  it  may 
be  of  either  earlier  or  hiter  occurrence.  It  is  generally  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  measles  and  is  seen  on  the  face,  the  trunk  and  the  extensor  surfaces 
of  the  extremities,    At  times  it  resembles  scarlatina  or  a  miliary  pemphigus. 

This  exantliem  may  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  rash 
always  appeared  at  about  the  same  tune  in  persons  inoculated  with  small- 
pox. This  rash  was  usually  varioloid  in  form.  Since  the  Wrus  of  variola  is 
attenuated  by  repeated  passage  through  animals,  the  exanthemata  which 
may  develop,  when  vaccine  produced  in  the  usual  manner  is  used,  are  also 
sli^t  and  are  ordinarily  absent. 
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Albuminuria  may  appear  for  a  short  time  but  has  no  particular  significance. 

The  result  of  vaccination  may  be  considered  positive  when  at  least  one 
focus  of  inoculation  develops  a  nonnal  pustule.  This  usually  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  vaccination  Uws.  Ita  acceptance  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  a  second  vaccination  produces  no  further  reaction  and  the  failure 
of  a  non-vaccinated  child  to  react  to  vaccine  is  an  extremely  rare  occurs 
rence.  If  the  first  vaccination  causes  no  reaction  at  all,  it  should  l>e  repeated 
within  eight  days.  Then  it  frequently  happens  that  the  still  latent  virus  of 
the  first  vaccination  increases  the  reaction.  Such  latency  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  a  reaction  may  at  times  be  delayed  for  weeks.  This  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  virus  does  not  properly 
penetrate  the  skin  and  is  finally  brought  in  touch  with  an  efficient  soil 
through  the  friction  of  the  clothing,  etc. 

Injuries,  actually  attributable  to  the  vaccination  may  be  avoided  by  a 
careful  technic  and  by  due  selection  of  the  individuab  to  be  vaccinated. 
Secondary  infection  of  the  pustule  with  pyogenic  organisms  hardly  ever 
occurs  if  the  wound  is  properly  treated  and  more  particularly  if  the  patient 
is  not  allowed  to  scratch  the  pustule.  If  such  an  infection  does  develop,  it 
heals  rapidly  under  suitable  treatment.  A  late  erysipelas  may  find  an 
opportunity  of  development  in  the  infected  pustule.  The  condition  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  vaccine  erysipelas  is  really  a  part  of  the  vaccination  proc- 
ess and  means  merely  an  unusually  large  areola,  which  carries  with  it  no 
unfortunate  results.  A  diagnosis  of  true  erysipelas  is  only  to  be  made,  if  the 
disease  is  ushered  in  by  fever  arising  after  the  disappearance  of  the  areola. 
Extenave  pus  fonnation  in  the  pustule  and  attending  suppuration  of  the 
regional  lymph  nodes  are  not  to  be  expected  in  healthy  children,  whose  vac- 
cination wound  has  been  kept  dry.  Such  conditions  will  heal  rapidly  if 
they  are  treated  with  applications  of  an  aluminium  acetate  solution  or  with 
an  iodoform  dressing.  While  general  sepsis  might  arise  from  a  vaccination 
as  from  any  other  wound,  yet  scrupulous  asepsis  both  during  the  operation 
and  during  the  reaction  is  an  absolute  protection. 

Considering  the  enormous  number  of  infants  vaccinated  in  countries, 
in  which  vaccination  is  compulsory  it  is  not  surprising,  that  disease  is  often 
concurrent,  a  purely  accidental  coincidence  and  without  any  causal  relation. 
Such  cases  are  of  course,  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  antivaccination- 
ists  and  even  by  parents  and  are  counted  due  to  the  inoculation.  For  this 
very  reason  physicians  should  be  all  the  more  scrupulous  in  seeing  to  it  that 
no  injury  is  done  that  can  be  charged  either  to  him  or  to  the  event.  In  very 
anemic  or  cachectic  children  or  in  those  who  are  sick,  vaccination  should 
be  postponed.  In  children  of  exudative  diathesis,  an  eczematous  eruption 
following  vaccination  is  frequently  obser\-ed  (Czerny)  and  iu  the  tubercu- 
lous the  appearance  of  scrofulous  manifestations  may  be  excited.  Luetic, 
atrophic  or  seriously  rickitic  children  should  not  be  vaccinated,  since  the 
vesicles  tend  to  ulcerate  in  such  patients  (Klotz). 

A  great  danger  attending  vaccination  lies  in  the  danger  of  spreadingfrom 
the  inoculation  site,  resulttngin  the  formation  of  pustules  inotherpartsof  the 
body.    Such  an  extension  is  always  possible,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
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if  the  vaccination  point  itself  receives  proper  attention.  The  most  unpleas- 
ant consequences  almost  always  follow  in  infants,  who  are  suffering  with 
eczema.  If  but  a  trace  of  fresh  vaccine  is  carried  to  the  ecsematous  surface 
by  the  infant  itself  or  by  the  nurse  a  severe  and  widespread  eruption  of 
vaccinia  may  result.  The  face  is  most  frequently  involved.  The  condition 
may  be  accompanied  by  serious  illness  and  permanent  and  disfiguring  scars 
may  remain.  Governed  by  the  period  of  transmission  umbilicated  pustules, 
vesicles,  or  mere  papules  appear.    It  follows  that  children  with  eczema  or 


with  any  other  irritative  skin  lesion  should  be  vaccinated  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances  and  then  the  area  of  vaccination  should  be  cov- 
ered with  collodion  and  bandaged,  while  the  eczema,  also,  should  be  care- 
fully protected. 

A  spontaneous  general  vaccinia  probably  spreads  by  way  of  the  blood. 
In  such  a  case  the  entire  efflorescence  will  show  a  uniform  stage  of 
development. 

Another  and  even  greater  danger  ensuing  upon  vaccination  is  often 
overlooked  and  this  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  accidental  inoculation  of 
unvaccinatcd  persons,  who  come  in  contact  with  the  vaccinated  child. 
Such  an  inoculation  may  be  due  to  the  introduction  either  of  the  fresh  vac- 
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cine  or  of  the  content  of  the  pustules.  As  a  result  of  such  contact  with  the 
vaccination  of  the  child,  a  pustule  may  form  in  some  such  critical  spot  as 
the  eye  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  may  be  unvaccinated  or  in  whom 
vaccination  may  be  of  remote  date.  Unvaccinated  children  living  in  close 
contact  with  the  recently  vaccinated  child,  and  especially  those  who  have 
Buch  skin  affections  as  eczema  stand  in  special  danger.  A  widespread  and 
severe  vaccinia  may  arise  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  inoculation  of  the  dis- 
eased skin.  This  occurs  more  readily  with  the  contents  of  the  mature  pus- 
tule, the  virulence  of  which  lasts  until  about  the  eleventh  day,  than  it  does 
with  the  fresh  vaccine.  The  accompanying  picture  (Fig,  163)  is  that  of  an 
imvaccinated  two-year-old  child  havii^  a  slight  eczema  on  the  arm  and 
face,  which  was  inoculated  with  the  content  of  the  pustule  of  a  successfully 
vaccinated  brother.  This  eczema  vaccination  resembles  a  severe  variola 
very  closely.    The  child  died  of  a  complicating  purulent  meningitis. 

In  view  of  these  dangers  children,  who  have  unvaccinated  brothers  or 
sisters,  who  are  suffering  with  eczema  should  not  be  vaccinated,  unless 
positive  assurance  can  be  given,  that  all  necessary  protective  measures 
will  be  scrupulously  carried  out.  It  is  the  physician's  duty  to  protect  per- 
sons closely  associated  with  the  vaccinated  child  from  accidental  inocula- 
tion. This  is  moat  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  covering  the  vaccinated 
area  with  collodion  and  a  bandage  and  by  preventing  the  scratching  of  the 
vaccination  papule.  Von  Pirquet  recommends  the  careful  washing  of  the 
vaccinated  area  after  twelve  hours  instead  of  covering  with  collodion. 
We  have  carefully  tried  out  the  collodion  method  and  other  physicians  also 
recommend  it. 

The  severe  injuries  described,  resulting  from  vaccination  are,  of  course 
extremely  uncommon.  If  they  seem  to  be  given  greater  emphasis  than 
their  frequency  appears  to  justify,  it  is  simply  because  with  their  very  infre- 
quency  they  are  often  unrecognized  and  because  vaccination  is  a  procedure, 
which  must  be  enforced  with  healthy  children.  Furthermore,  the  report  of 
every  injury  resulting  from  vaccination  is  seized  by  the  antivaccination- 
tsts  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  their  combat  against  this  wonderful  agent 
of  prevention. 

DIPHTHERIA 

Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease,  caused  by  Loeffler's  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus, the  most  important  symptom  of  which  is  a  membranous  exudation 
upon  certain  mucous  membranes,  especially  those  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
upper  respiratory  passages,  a  disease  which  produces  peculiar  toxic  effects 
and  resulting  sequeliB  in  the  way  of  paralyses,  etc. 

Diphtheria  has  probably  been  known  for  a  long  period:  It  is  certain 
that  it  appeared  in  frightful  epidemics  in  i^pain  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  first  classical  description  of  the  disease  is  writ- 
ten by  the  eminent  French  physician,  Brctonneau,  who  gave  it  the  name 
Diphtheria  (1826).  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  disease 
appeared  inGermany  chiefly  as  a  primary  affection  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi, 
to  which  the  name  of  membranous  croup  and  membranous  bronchitis  were 
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given.  The  affection  of  the  pharynx  became  more  common  in  1860,  when 
numerous  German  physicians  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  causative  oi^nism  was  shown  by  Ijocffler,  in  1884,  to  be  the  diph- 
theria bacillus.  He  succeeded  also  in  produeii^  a  membrane  in  rabbits  hy 
the  inoculation  of  lesions  in  the  trachea.  The  Loeffler  bacillus  was  ftcnenUiy 
acknowledged  to  be  the  infective  oi^nism  when  Roux  and  Yerain  euccmxhii 
in  producing  the  same  paralysis  in  animals  as  diphtheria  causes  in  man. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  belongs  to  the  group  of  coryne  bacteria  an'I 
shows  great  variation  ia  form,  growth  and  virulence,  tt  is  usually  a  stisifdit 
or  sl^tly  curved,  or  club-shaped  rod,  about  as  long  as  the  tul>ercle  harillus 
but  much  thicker.  It  stains  readily  especially  with  Loeffler's  methylrae 
blue.  On  account  of  its  irregular  staining  quality  it  often  appears  gnnul&r. 
Besides  the  very  short  young  forma,  long  club-shaped,  degenerative  formj 
are  also  seen. 

The  bacillus  grows  very  well  on  Loeffler's  blood  seriuii  and  moist  lonoki^ 
colored  colonies  may  be  recognized  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  houre. 
The  oi^nism  is  not  affected  by  cold  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  56°  C  (133°  P.).  It  is  also  very  sensitive  to  the  stronger  antiseptint. 
In  dark  moist  places,  especially  in  membranes  or  in  mucus,  it  remaioe 
alive  for  months  while  it  dies  in  a  few  hours  in  bright  sunlight.  On  the  in- 
fected organism  it  is  found  in  the  exudative  membrane  of  the  necrotic  tissur. 
Later  it  occurs  in  the  neighboring  lymph  nodes  and  may  also  be  found  in 
the  lungs,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  in  the  blood  and  occasionally  in  the  urine. 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  fal-w  membrane,  the  bacillus  maj-  umially 
be  found  for  several  days  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes,  wWch  h*vp 
again  )>ecomc  normal.  At  time^  it  may  even  be  present  for  many  wcekA. 
Not  infrequently  the  germ  is  found  in  the  phar>'nx  of  healthy  persons  and 
especially  in  those,  who  are  in  close  contact  with  a  case  of  diphtheria.  Thov 
persons  are  tcrniod  carriers.  The  short  i>seudodiphtheria  bacillus  is  cIootK- 
related  (p.  658). 

This  pscudo  form  fre<iuently  lives  in  the  nose  and  throat  of  healthy 
persons  and  morphologically  and  biologically  shows  gradual  traositioa 
stages  to  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  is,  however,  always  a  virulent  for 
the  guinea  pig,  which  is  killed  by  infection  with  the  true  diphtheritic  t>-pc. 

Diphtheria  is  usually  spread  from  one  person  to  another.  Its  urigio  is 
often  obscure,  since  the  infection  may  come  from  convalescent  or  healthy 
bacillus  carriers. 

Since  the  luicillus  lives  almotit  exclusively  in  the  noee  and  mouth,  the 

poRsibility  of  transmis.'sion  in  the  act  of  kissing  is  very  imminent  and  the 

danger  of  its  spread  from  infected  children  by  contamination  of  bands,  bed* 

-''""  "-  clothing  with  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  or  noee  is  especially  great. 

t  transmission  by  moans  of  handkerchiefs,  t«>-B  etc.,  ia  not  st  all 

non.     Filth  and  a  lack  of  personal  cleaidincss  are  active  agents  in 

^ad  of  the  drsoiuse.    Accordingly  the  cleaner  children  of  the  well-tft- 

ess  frequently  atTected  than  those  in  poorer  circumstances  and  there 

tain  justification  in  designating  diphtheria  as  a  dirt  diseafv.    The 

ea^'y  diphtheria  IjacilH  are  obviously  not  very  readily  diffused  and 
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usually  require  contact  for  transmissioD.  Nevertheless  droplet  infection 
is  quite  a  conceivable  thing  in  the  event  of  severe  coughing  and  sneezing, 
and  particularly  with  nasal  diphtheria. 

As  a  rule  the  bacilli  reach  the  port  of  entry  through  the  mouth,  convej'ed 
to  it  by  the  fingers  or  on  the  food.  They  develop  primarily  on  the  faueial 
or  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

Cases  are  moat  numerous  between  the  ages  of  two  and  hve.  After  the 
tenth  year  the  disease  is  uncommon  and  but  few  adults  are  affected.  In 
fact  adults  are  affected  only  in  severe  epidemics.  Cases  occurring  in  in- 
fancy are  infrequent,  probably  because  the  adenoid  organs  of  the  pharynx 
are  immature  at  this  period  of  life.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed,  however,  that 
young  infants  escape  entirely.  They  are  aETected  chiefly  with  nasal  diphtheria. 

The  general  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  toward 
measles  or  pertussis;  many  persons  never  have  diphtheria  even  though  they 
are  exposed  to  infection  and  have  never  had  the  disease.    (See  page  574.) 

Susceptibility  depends  upon  many  factors.  For  some  unknown  cause 
certain  individuals  show  a  greater  predisposition  than  others.  This  predis- 
position usually  increases  during  periods  when  the  mucous  membranes  most 
liable  to  infection  are  in  a  catarrhal  or  inflammatory  state,  particularly  in 
cold  seasons  and  during  transitional  periods.  This  affords  explanation  of 
the  chief  prevalence  of  affections  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi  during  those 
months,  when  catarrh  is  common  and  of  the  more  sporadic  appearance  of 
pharyi^al  diphtheria  during  the  summer^and  fall.  The  individual  predis- 
position is  determined  by  the  presence  of  irritable  mucous  membranes  and 
of  adenoid  vegetations.  Children  with  a  lymphatic  habitus  are  affected 
more  readily  than  those  who  are  free  from  this  constitutional  anomaly. 
These  children  also  offer  less  resistance  to  the  disease  than  do  normal  types. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  often  extremely  difGcult  or  quite  impossible  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  either  the  inherent  predisposition  of  patient 
or  the  intensity  of  virulence  in  the  infective  oi^anism  is  responsible  for  a 
given  attack  of  the  disease.  The  character  of  an  epidemic  is  doubtless  de- 
termined in  a  general  way  by  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  a  single  attack  of  the  disease  confers 
immunity.  It  is  undoubtedly  much  less  permanent  than  is  generally 
supposed,  for  second  and  even  third  attacks  are  not  at  all  rare.  It  is 
evidently  a  question  rather  of  immunity  to  toxin,  than  of  immunity  to 
bacteria,  since  individuals  recovering  from  diphtheria  often  carry  virulent 
diphtheria  bacilli  for  a  long  time  without  being  affected  by  their  presence. 
Reciurences,  too,  often  after  three  or  four  weeks  are  especially  common  in 
patients  who  have  been  treated  with  serum,  taking  place  at  the  time  when 
the  passive  im-munity  loses  its  power. 

The  Schick  Reactiou. — Schick  has  published  a  method  by  which  the 
natural  presence  of  antitoxin  in  the  blood  and  tissues  can  be  determined 
very  easily.  A  standard  diphtheria  toxiq  is  diluted  with  normal  saline  to 
such  a  strength,  that  Ho  e.c.  or  Mo  c.c.  contains  J-sii  M.  L.  D.  for  the 
guinea  pig.  This  amount  is  injected  intracutaneously  on  the  flexor  surface 
of  the  arm.   The  explanation  of  the  test  is  that  when  no  antitoxin  is  present^ 
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the  toxin  acts  on  the  skin  and  produces  in  from  24  to  36  hours  a  circum- 
Ecribed  area  of  redness  and  slight  infiltration,  which  nieaeures  from  1  to  2 
cm.  in  diameter.  It  persists  from  seven  to  fifteen  days  and  on  fading  shovrs  a 
superficial  scaling  and  a  persistent  brownish  pigmentation.  This  is  caUotJ  a 
positive  Schick  reaction  and  indicates  that  the  individual  is  susceptible  to 
infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Pseudo-reactions  are  rather  fre- 
quent in  adults.  They  appear  earlier,  are  more  edematous,  usually  of 
greater  diameter  and  disappear  in  from  24  to  72  hours  without  leaving  thx' 
characteristic  desquamation  and  pigmentation.  They  can  be  obtained  w  ith 
neutralized  or  heated  toxin  and  in  certain  individuab  with  dilutions  of  pUin 
broth.  According  to  Park  and  Zingher  the  percentage  of  positive  Schick 
reactions  at  varying  ^e  periods  is  briefly  as  follows: 
Positive  Schick  REAcnoNs 


60-70 
32-W 
25-55 


21-5.1 

22-55 
21-50 


1--.W 
10-50 
1.V40 


Toxin  Antitoziii  Inoculations. — Theobald  Smith  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  production  of  an  immunity  against  the  diphtheria  toxin  in  guim>a 
pigs  bj-  the  use  of  toxin  antitoxin  mixtures.  He  suggested  the  use  of  Mich 
mixtures  in  children  for  practical  immunization.  Bohring  brought  almut 
the  practical  application  of  this  method.  Park  and  Zingher  in  this  country 
immunized  4000  cases  by  inoculating  toxin  antitoxin  mixtures  (<)6-70  per 
cent.  L+  toeach  unit  of  antitoxin  or  80-90  per  cent.  L+  to  each  unit  of  anti- 
toxin). They  obtained  the  best  results  by  gi\'ing  three  injections  at  weekly 
intervals.  Xo  harmful  after  effects  were  noted  and  according  to  their  latent 
reports  these  toxin  antitoxin  injections  produced  permanent  inununity  in 
al)out  90  per  cent,  of  the  non-inmiuncs.  Based  on  the  Schick  reaction  30-40 
IK>r  cent,  became  immune  three  weeks  after  the  first  injection,  about  SO  per 
c<!nt.  at  four  woek.s,  70-80  per  cent,  at  sLx  weeks  and  85-90  per  cent-  at  frcmi 
eight  to  twelve  weelis.  The  duration  of  the  active  inununity  as  evidenced 
by  continued  negative  Schick  reactions  has  persisted  for  over  four  years. 

A  pronounced  and  dangerous  predisposition  to  diphtheria  of  the  rf^ir- 
alor>'  pa.-i.sift*'"  is  caused  by  mea.'iles.    (See  page  612) 

During  recent  decades  sporadic  ca.'*es  of  diphtheria  have  conrlantly 
occurred  in  most  countries.  Freciuently,  however,  distinct  epidCTnics  ap- 
pear. In  a  genera!  way  it  may  be  said,  that  the  severity  of  the  liiiwr 
[■tivity  of  it.s  contagious  quaUty  increase  with  the  multiplication 
es.  The  origin  of  these  epidemics  is  still  wholly  obscure.  OiTr 
(Is  of  time,  which  may  indeed  cover  many  decades,  the  nmnln'r  of 
-  gratlually  incre;i.><c  fr(«n  year  to  >ear,  until  there  develops  a 
d  and  terrible  epidemic,  after  which  long  periods  again  elap.-«-  in 
y  w|K)radic  ca,-!es  ap|K'ar.  In  Ocnnany  there  has  l)een  a  genend 
f  diphtheria  during  the  last  tweiitj-  years  without  diminisliing  the 
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fact,  that  epidonics  of  greater  or  less  severity  still  occur  in  single  cities  or 
villages,  as  was  seea  in  Hamburg  in  1909  and  1910. 

A  seasonal  influence  is  usually  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  appearance  of 
sporadic  cases.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  cold  months  are  especially  favor- 
able to  the  disease.  Indeed,  cold  dry  winds  often  cause  a  marked  increase 
of  cases  of  croup.   Epidemics  may  occur,  however,  during  the  summer. 

Pathoqbnesis  and  Patuoloqic  Anatout 

The  growth  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  on  the  mucous  membrane  first 
produces  a  swelling  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelial  cells  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  poison  extruded  by  them.  The  deeper  action  of  the  diphtheria 
toxin  causes  an  inflammation  of  the  capillaries  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood with  resulting  infarct  formation  and  the  excretion  of  fibrin.  This 
flbrin  passes  into  the  necrotic  epithelium  and  with  it  forms  the  white  exu- 
date, which  constitutes  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  In  it  are  also  found 
emigrant  round  cells.  Depending  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  toxin  pene- 
trates are  the  macroscopic  results.  An  exudate  in  the  epithelium  and  a 
loose  pseudomerabrane  upon  the  mucosa,  anatomically  termed  croupous, 
are  formed  if  the  process  be  a  superficial  one.  It  includes  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  mucosa  resulting  in  a  flrm  inlay  anatomically  termed  diphtheritic  if 
the  process  is  deep.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  found 
various  saprophytes,  staphj'locci,  streptococci,  etc.,  associated  with  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  and  maldng  up  the  detritus.  In  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  membrane,  which  contains  larger  quantities  of  fibrin,  are  found  only 
diphtheria  bacUli  and  markedly  degenerated  and  necrotic  epithelial  cells. 
Below  this  is  seen  a  fibrin  layer  containing  numerous  leucocytes  and  very 
slightly  altered  epithelium.  Thence,  the  bacilli  reach  the  neighborii^ 
lymph  nodes  but  they  very  rarely  get  into  the  blood,  so  that  most  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  general  organism  must  be  considered  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  toxin.  If  the  toxin  affects  the  deeper  structures,  necroses  of 
the  entire  mucous  membrane  may  result.  Such  necroses  heal  by  second 
intention  with  scar  formation. 

Aside  from  the  mucous  membranes,  the  heart  and  the  peripheral  nerves 
are  most  frequently  affected. 

At  autopsy  the  heart  is  found  in  diastole  and  usually  shows  marked 
myocardial  changes.  The  cardiac  muscle  is  bluish-gray,  is  friable,  containing 
fat  globules,  and  shows  marked  parenchymatous  degeneration  and  fre- 
quently disappearance  of  striation.  According  to  Eppinger,  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  myocardium,  resulting  in  a  characteristic  dissolution  of  the 
muscle  fibre,  is  frequently  seen.  This  finding  is  denied,  however,  by  others. 
Serious  degeneration  of  the  muscle  nuclei  is  often  found  following  the  car^ 
diac  death  of  diphtheritics. 

In  cardiac  death  the  vagus  nerve  often  shows  marked  changes,  especially 
in  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  sheaths,  in  the  atrophy  of  the  axis  cylinders 
and  in  a  small  cell  infiltration.  Similar  degeneration  is  demonstrable  in  the 
various  nerves  affected  in  peripheral  paralysis.  In  the  spinal  cord  distinct 
changes  are  usually  lacking. 
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Roemheld  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  a  case  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  of 
an  adult,  an  increase  of  protein  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  an  increase  which 
the  writer  has  found  quite  regulariy  in  hospital  cases  of  children  with  simi- 
lar paralysis.    This  is  evidence,  at  least,  of  a  toxic  irritation. 

The  General  Disbase-pictube 

The  course  of  diphtheria  is  extremely  variable,  depending  upon  its  locals 
izatton,  the  virulence  of  the  infection  and  the  individual  predisposition. 
The  commonest  and  mildest  form  is  confined  to  the  tonsils.  This  localized 
form  has  a  moderate  course  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  may  develop  a 
severe  toxicity  and  result  fatally.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to 
.  involve  lai^  areas,  the  membrane  formation  spreading  to  the  palate,  the 
pharynx  and  even  to  the  nose,  larynx  and  trachea.  The  malignancy  of  the 
disease,  however,  is  not  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  of  its  spread, 
although  those  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is  confined  to  the  tonsils  are  as  a 
rule  either  in  themselves  or  by  aid  of  the  antidiphtheritic  serum  more  benign. 

In  order  to  facilitate  description  one  may  consider  a  case  of  mediimi 
severity  and  add  to  it  the  peculiarities  and  complications  of  the  course. 
The  incubation  period  is  not  constant.  It  usually  lasts  from  two  to  four 
days;  at  least  this  is  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  second  cases 
appear  in  an  infected  family. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  attended  by  general  symptoms.  The 
child  becomes  pale  and  listless,  has  a  poor  appetite,  sometimes  vomits  and 
complains  of  headache.  The  older  child  may  refer  to  the  pain  in  swallowing, 
even  at  this  time.  The  physician,  called  perhaps  the  next  day,  finds  the 
temperature  ranging  from  SS'-SO'C.  (100'*-102''  F.),  a  rapid  pulse  and 
pronounced  malaise.  A  slight  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  nodes,  which 
are  painful  upon  pressure  and  a  marked  fetor  ex  ore,  which  the  mother  has 
noticed,  lead  the  physician  to  inspect  the  throat,  even  though  the  patient 
may  not  complain  of  pain.  The  tongue  has  a  white  coating.  Both  tonsils 
are  moderately  enlarged  and  reddened.  Upon  one  or  lx)th  a  white  spot  is 
seen  covering  a  third  or  half  of  the  surface.  This  white  deposit  cannot  be 
wiped  away  with  a  cotton-covered  applicator  but  may  be  removed  with  a 
forceps  and  is  found  to  be  a  rather  finn  elastic  membrane.  If  the  physician 
sees  the  case  very  early,  he  finds  merely  an  ordinary  and  moderate  f,onsillar 
angina,  or  a  fine  veil-like  exudate  over  the  tonsils.  By  the  next  day  the  red- 
dening and  swelling  of  the  tonsils  has  increased.  The  membrane  has  be- 
come thicker  and  more  extensive  and  may  cover  the  entire  surface  of  both 
tonsils  (Fig.  164).  Frequently  the  process  stops  at  this  point.  Usually 
however,  one  or  more  follicles  on  the  vbible  or  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
become  covered  with  the  white  exudate  at  about  the  same  time.  From 
these  follicles  the  membrane  gradually  spreads  until  it  covers  the  entire 
pharynx.  Within  four  or  five  days  the  process  has  often  extended  so  that 
the  soft  palate,  the  \YwXa,  both  tonsils,  and  a  part  of  the  pharynx  are  cov- 
ered and  its  maxinal  point  has  been  reached. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the  tonsils  and  the  soft 
palate  has  increased.    The  tonsils  ahnost  touch  in  the  median  line  and  pre- 
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vent  closer  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  The  difficulty  of  examination  is 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  infiamed  part^  are  covered  by  a  mucopuru- 
lent secretion. 

The  swelling  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  causes  difficulty  in  breathing 
and  snoring  and  mouth-breathing  result.  The  odor  from  the  mouth,  a 
sickly  glue-like  smell,  is  aggravated  and  may  be  noticed  at  a  distance. 
Mucus  and  saliva  flow  from  the  open  mouth.  The  swelling  of  the  submaxil- 
lary nodes  becomes  more  marked  and  may  be  visible.  Palpation  reveals 
separate  nodes  the  size  of  a  cherry.  These  are  moderately  sensitive,  but 
there  is  no  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
nodular  tissue. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
grows  worae  from  day  today.  The  tem- 
perature varies  from  38.5"  to  39.5°  C 
(lOr-lOS"  F.}.  Marked  morning  re- 
missions may  occur,  ranging  almost  to 
normal  or  it  may  drop  after  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
running  from  100  to  180  according  to 
the  patient's  age.  It  is  small  and  com- 
pressible. The  face  shows  an  increasing 
pallor,  with  deep  shadows  under  the 
eyes.  The  child  looks  tired  and  ill. 
His  appetite  is  completely  lost  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  even  to  force  him 
to  take  any  nourishment  at  all,  on 
account  of  the  pain  of  swallowing. 
Sleep  b  disturbed  and  often  interrupted 
by  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  result- 
ing from  the  swelling  and  the  exces- 
sive secretion. 

Examination  of  the  internal  organs  *','„",„i[,'' V?<Et'tS^i aot^frSj S^)'' 
reveals  no  special  changes.    The  lungs 

remain  normal.  In  the  heart  low  systolic  murmurs  are  occasionally  heard 
over  the  mitral  and  over  the  pulmonic.  The  spleen  and  the  liver  are 
slightly  enlarged. 

The  urine  frequently  contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen  and  casts 
after  the  third  day. 

Id  previously  healthy  children  and  especially  in  those  in  later  childhood, 
the  disease  often  abates  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day.  The  membrane 
may  have  been  confined  to  the  tonsils  alone  or  the  soft  palate  and  the  phar- 
ynx may  have  been  included.  With  the  arrest  of  the  diacaiie  tlic  fever  begins 
to  recede.  The  membrane  begins  to  loosen  around  tlie  cilges  and  is  sepa- 
rated gradually  or  in  large  shreds.  The  throat  is  clear  within  eight  or  ten 
days.  The  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  the  albuminuria  disappear 
within  the  same  period.     The  resulting  anemia  requires  a  little  longer  for 
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recovery.   Similarly  the  irreg:ularity  of  the  heart  actioB,  the  small  pulse  and 
the  easy  exhaustion  may  persist  for  some  time. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  the  disease  tenninates  fatally  in  a  week,  or 
two.  This  outcome  may  be  due  to  the  further  spread  of  the  infectioii  to 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  broncho- 
pneumonia and  myocarditis  may  ensue  with  the  increasing  toxicity. 

Because  of  these  serious  dangers,  we  no  longer  await  a  spontaneous 
recovery  from  diphtheria,  but  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  injection  of  anti- 
diphtheritic  serum.  This  treatment  is  certain  to  shorten  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  to  limit  its  local  spread.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  antitoxin, 
say  from  5000  to  10,000  units  is  administered  in  cases  of  the  degree  of  severity 
described,  it  may  be  certainly  expected,  that  the  local  infection  will  not 
spread  materially.  This  will  be  eapcciaUy  true  in  cases  where  the  toxins 
have  had  their  necrotic  effect,  but  in  which  the  fibrin  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  tissues.  Certainly  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  use  of  the  anti- 
toxin, further  exudation  ceases  and  a  sharp  zone  of  demarcation  appears 
around  the  membranous  area.  The  membrane  itself  becomes  spongy  and 
loosens  up  around  the  edges.  It  separates  in  large  lamellfe  and  is  completely 
disposed  of  in  three  or  four  daj-s.  The  temperature  falls  within  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  general  condition  rapidly  improves.  Many  a  child  to 
whom  the  antitoxin  is  given  early  nill  appear  quite  well  and  will  sit  up  and 
play  within  a  day  or  two. 

In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  disease  presents  a  course  quite  variant 
to  that  of  the  moderate  type  described.  It  may  be  of  even  milder,  or  of  far 
more  malignant  character,  or  it  may  be  characterized  by  peculiar  localiza- 
tions of  the  disease  process. 

Mild  Forms  ' 

Among  older  children,  in  ordinary  times  a  large  proportion  of  case?  are 
very  mild.  The  tonsils  will  show  only  a  small  membrane.  The  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  SS^-SS.S"  C.  (lOO^'-lOl''  F.)  The  general  health  is  but 
slightly  impaired.  The  membrane  is  thrown  off  within  three  to  five  daj's 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  patient  has  completely  recovered.  Occasion- 
ally capes  are  observed  that  are  even  more  mild  than  thw.  In  a  few  crypts 
of  the  slightly  inflamed  tonsils,  small,  elongated,  whitish-gray  patches, 
the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  a  little  more  are  formed,  giving  a  picture  of  simple 
lacunar  angina.  There  is  very  Lttle  rise  of  temperature.  Nevertheless, 
these  small  exudates  do  not  have  the  soft,  cheesy  character  of  the  ordinary 
lacunar  angina,  but  consist  of  light,  but  firmly  adherent  membranes  in 
which  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  demoiKtrated.  The  diphtheritic  nature  of 
these  lacunar  exudates  may  sometimes  be  recognized  clinically,  particularly 
when  they  become  confluent  and  form  a  single  mass  membrane  which  may 
spread  to  the  uvula  and  the  phar>'nx.  They  are  also  readily  recognized 
when  a  severe  laryngeal  croup  develops  or  when  paralysis  follows  the  seem- 
ingly mild  angina.  Not  infrequently  true  diphtheria  takes  a  course  resembling 
a  harmless,  catarrhal  angina.  In  this  form  the  clinical  diagnosis  is  impos- 
sible and  diphtheria  is  only  suspected,  when  it  occurs  chiefly  in  families  or 
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hoepitala  where  more  severe  forms  appear.  A  bacteriologic  examination 
reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  These  cases  are  especially  dangerous 
because  they  are  often  neglected  and  in  the  absence  of  proper  precaution 
spread  the  disGase. 

Severe  Foeuis 

Unfortunately  one  may  rever  be  certain,  that  a  seemingly  mild  case  of 
diphtheria  may  not  and  \'ery  suddenly  pass  into  a  serious  one.  The  grave 
forma,  of  course,  are  usually  severe  at  the  onset.  A  child,  usually  of  over 
three  years  of  age,  suddeny  becomes  il!  with  high  fever,  vomiting  and  head- 
ache and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  The  older  child  may  complain  of  sore  throat 
and  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  forms  the  tonsils  are 
intensely  red  and  swollen.  Even  on  the  first  day  both  tonsib  are  covered 
with  a  large,  discolored,  pasty  or  membranous  exudate.  At  the  same  time 
or  by  the  second  day  the  uvula  and  the  soft  palate  are  covered.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  tonsib  is  so  great  that  no  room  is  left  for  the  enlarged  uvula  and 
inspection  of  the  pharynx  often  becomes  impossible,  a  difficulty  increased 
by  the  excessive  secretion  of  mucus.  If  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  can 
be  seen,  it  will  also  be  found  covered  with  membrane  by  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  extreme  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  the  entire  throat  makes  swal- 
loning  almost  impossible;  the  speech  becomes  difficult,  nasal  breathing  is 
obstructed,  so  that  the  patient  is  forced  to  breath  through  the  mouth,  from 
which  a  terrible  fetor  arises  and  from  which"  flows  a  thin  and  often  sanguin- 
eous secretion.  The  nasal  respiration  is  further  obstructed  on  account  of 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posteror  nares  or  of  the  entire 
nasal  chambers,  which  are  often  involved  in  the  diphtheria  process.  The 
respiration  is  labored  and  deep,  even  when  the  lung  findings  are  negative. 
Should  the  disease  continue  for  more  than  five  to  seven  days,  lai^  broncho- 
pneumonia  foci  are  often  found.  The  lateral  cervical  nodes  are  markedly 
enlarged  and  the  swelling  soon  extends  to  the  peri-nodular  tissue.  This 
marked  infiltration  of  both  sides  may  extend  to  the  median  line,  giving  the 
neck  an  unusually  plump  appearance. 

Cases  in  which  hemorrhage  occurs  are  fortunately  rare,  for  they  give  a 
very  bad  prognosis.  While  it  usually  arises  from  the  infected  siufaces,  ep- 
istaxiR  or  even  petechial  hemorrhages  in  the  skin  may  be  observed. 

The  general  health  disturbance  is  severe  from  the  first.  The  child  is 
apathetic,  his  eyes,  surrounded  by  dark  circles,  remain  wide  open,  while  an 
anxious,  drawn  expression  marks  his  alarmingly  pallid  face.  At  intervals 
great  restlessness  obtains.  The  appetite  disappears  and  although  tortured 
with  thirst  he  is  hardly  able  to  swallow  fluids.  The  fever  often  runs  high, 
ranging  from  SQ'-IO.S''  C.  (102''-105''  F.)  during  the  first  few  days  per- 
haps receding  later  and  often  remittent  in  type.  Yet  even  in  very  severe 
cases  there  maybe  no  fever,  so  that  temperature  is  no  criterion  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  disease.  The  pulse  from  the  first  is  small,  frequent,  very  com- 
pres-itble.  Even  by  the  second  day,  it  may  hardly  be  palpable,  unless 
marked  improvement  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  extrem- 
ities frequently  become  cold  and  cyanotic. 
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The  heart  often  showa  no  distinct  objective  changes  aside  from  quite 
feeble  heart  sounds.  The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  murmur.  After  several  days  cardiac  dilatation  and  a  coincident  painful 
enlargement  of  the  hver  may  appear. 

The  spleen  is  usually  colarged  also  but  on  account  of  its  softness  the 
swelling  is  frequently  undemonstrable  in  the  living  subject.  Signs  of  ne- 
phritis are  always  found  in  the  urine  but  the  symptoms  of  this  complication 
never  become  prominent. 

In  the  severe  types  of  diphtheria  already  described  masses  of  strepto- 
cocci are  sometimes  foimd  associated  with  the  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the 
discolored  and  at  times  gangrenous  membranes  of  this  80-caUed  septic 
dipkiheria.  Since  streptococci  are  constant  inhabitants  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
their  increase  may  be  predicated  in  every  inflammatory  condition  affecting 
it,  it  follows  that  they  may  be  found  in  lai^  numbers  in  every  case  of  diph- 
theria. In  this  septic  form  of  diphtheria  they  are  not  always  so  very  abun- 
dant, so  that  we  must  still  suppose  that  its  serious  symptoms  are  essentially 
traceable  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  is  better  therefore  to  use  Heubner's 
designation  of  TnalignaTil  diphtheria  rather  than  the  term  septic. 

If  these  cases  are  not  treated  with  large  doses  of  antitoxin  from  the  very 
onset  of  the  attack,  they  usually  die  by  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week,  after  showing  signs  of  cardiac  weakness,  of  intoxication 
or  of  severe  broncho-pneumonia.  The  disease  does  not  spread  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea  as  often  as  it  does  in  the  milder  forms,  but  nasal  diphtheria 
may  be  present  from  the  very  beginning.  Early  serum  treatment  may  save 
a  lan;c  per  cent,  of  the  malignant  cases.  It  is  true,  even  then,  that  the  out- 
look is  not  very  bright  for  children  under  five  years. 

If  recovery  does  set  in  the  membranes  will  disappear  about  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  but  ulcers  are  frequentlj'  exposed,  especially  on  the  m-ula, 
which  require  a  longer  time  to  heal.  Convalescence  is  very  gradual  and 
may  occupy  many  weeks.  During  all  this  time  cardiac  n'eakness  may  still 
threaten  a  fatal  termination.  Sporadic  cases,  which  cannot  be  saved  despite 
the  employment  of  antitoxin  on  the  first  day,  are  still  occasionally  seen  but 
fortunately  they  are  now  very  rare.  In  such  instances,  blame  for  the  fatality 
is  to  be  kid  not  only  to  an  unusual  degree  of  virulence  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus,  but  also  to  an  extraordinary  susceptibility,  either  local  or  general, 
in  the  individual.  When  death  occurs  within  the  first  few  days,  it  is  usually 
preceded  by  signs  of  cardiac  weakness.  'When  it  occurs  later,  evidences  of 
nephritis  are  commonly  added.  The  rare  cases  in  which  gai^rene  develops 
and  changes  the  diphtheritic  patches  to  discolored  brownish  readily  bleed- 
ii^  masses  which  give  a  cadaverous  odor^  are  always  serious  and  almost 
always  fatal. 

Special  Locauzations  or  Diphtheritic  Membranes 

The  most  common  form  of  diphtheria  begins,  as  already  st^gested,  upon 
the  tonsils  and  may  extend  to  the  fauces  and  the  pharynx.  From  these 
parts  the  disease  frequently  spreads  to  other  surfaces,  which  may  indeed  be 
primarily  affected.    This  often  results  in  great  diagnostic  difficulties. 
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NASAL  DIPHTHERIA 

The  spread  of  diphtheria  to  the  nose  is  quite  common  and  aU  the  more 
80  the  younger  the  child.  The  exudate,  usually  appearing  first  on  the  ton- 
sils or  in  the  pharynx  creeps  up  along  the  latere!  phatyngeal  pillars  or  over 
the  superior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  nares  and  thence  to 
the  nasal  chambers.  Often,  however,  the  phaiynx  remains  free  and  symp- 
toms of  nasal  diphtheria  manifest  themselves  very  quickly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  on  the  tonsils.  This  may  be  readily  understood,  since 
the  exudate  may  creep  up  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tonsils,  where  it  can- 
not be  seen  and  since  in  tonsillar  diphtheria  the  inflamed  pharynx  always 
contains  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  onset  of  nasal  diphtheria  is  not  easily  determined.  At  first  there  is 
evidence  of  difficult  nasal  breathing  due  to  the  swelling  in  the  region  of  the 
posterior  oares.  An  obstructed  snoring  breathing  may  frequently,  however, 
be  the  result  of  stenosis  of  the  pharynx  resulting  from  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  and  the  pharyngeal  structures.  Only  M'hen  a  slightly  purulent 
fluid  flows  from  the  nose,  at  first  often  of  unilateral  appearance,  may  one 
be  certain  that  there  is  nasal  diphtheria.  As  compared  with  that  of  ordinary 
corysa  the  secretion  contains  less  mucus  and  is  often  stained  a  brownish  or 
reddish  color;  it  erodes  the  na'^trils  and  the  upper  lip.  The  nose  very  soon 
becomes  obstructed.  Upon  close  inspection  the  aUe  of  the  nose  and  the 
surrounding  tissue  are  seen  to  be  markedly  swollen,  injected  and  covered 
in  large  areas  with  a  dried  secretion.  Frequently  no  membrane  is  visible, 
its  formation  usually  beginning  at  the  choana  and  not  extending  very  far 
forward.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  small  children,  it  cannot  be  discerned 
without  the  use  of  a  speculum  with  an  attendant  to  hold  the  child  during 
the  examination.  At  times,  however,  the  exudate  extends  so  far  forward, 
that  it  can  be  detected  by  simple  inspection  or  with  the  aid  of  a  reflected 
light,  on  the  ake  nasi  or  the  septum.  Sometimes  pieces  of  the  membrane 
are  forced  out  by  sneezing  or  can  be  removed  with  the  forceps. 

At  the  onset  of  nasal  diphtheria  the  submaxillary  lymph  nodes  become 
more  markedly  swollen.  The  parts  surrounding  the  nose  may  be  edematous 
and  reddened  by  an  erysipeloid  inflammation. 

If  nasal  diphtheria  is  consequent  upon  or  accompanies  pharyngeal  diph- 
theria it  usually  causes  no  new  symptoms,  but  simply  aggravates  existing 
conditions  and  may  lead  to  an  increase  of  fever.  It  makes  the  prognosis 
much  more  grave  and  favors  the  development  of  such  secondary  infections 
as  broncho-pneumonia  or  sepsis. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  nasal  diphtheria  is  primary  and  presents 
the  only  localization  of  the  disease.  Unless  the  case  occurs  during  an  epi- 
demic the  actual  condition  is  easily  overlooked  and  a  diagnosis  is  made 
only  when  a  pharyngeal  membrane  or  a  membranous  croup  develops  or 
when  the  serious  condition  of  the  child's  general  health  indicates,  that  the 
case  is  other  than  one  of  simple  coryza.  In  such  an  event  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin often  comes  too  late,  for  nasal  diphtheria  is  under  all  circumstances  a 
very  dangerous  condition  and  its  early  diagnosis  is  extremely  important- 
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It  follows,  that  every  febrile  coryza  with  which  there  is  marked  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  in  which  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  submaxillaiy 
nodes  and  in  which  a  thin  fetid  purulent  or  even  blood-stained  erosive  dis- 
charge is  present  flowing  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  should  arouse  suspicion 
of  diphtheria.  This  is  especially  true  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  or 
when  there  are  other  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  house. 

Primary  nasal  diphtheria  is  especially  common  in  infancy.  Indeed  it  is 
almost  the  only  form  of  diphtheria  ob8er\'ed  among  infants  during  their 
first  few  months.  Great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  recognizing  it, 
since  one  cannot  depend  upon  the  formation  of  visible  membranes  and  the 
bacteriologic  diagnosis  presents  some  special  obstacles.  It  ie  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  common  among  infants  to  find  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  in 
ordinary  corj'za  or  even  upon  apparently  normal  mucous  membranes.  In 
such  cases  one  must  constantly  be  on  guard.  Particularly  among  infants 
cases  of  simple  coryza  are  not  infrequently  to  be  found,  which  do  not  affect 
the  general  health,  hut  in  which  diphtheria  bacilli  can  be  demonstrated 
and  upon  which  a  fatal  nasal  diphtheria  develops  rapidly  after  se\'em] 
weeks  of  gradually  increasing  fever. 

Cases  of  obstinate  rhinitis  in  children  of  exudative  and  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis often  resemble  na.sal  diphtheria  at  certain  points.  There  is  a  puru- 
lent discharge,  the  erosive  quality  of  which  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
ulcers  upon  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  aix  nasi  and  the  upper 
lip.  These  ulcers  may  be  covered  with  a  membrane  similar  to  that  which 
appears  on  such  erosions  in  nasal  diphtheria.  In  such  cases  a  bacteriologic 
examination  alone  will  determine  a  diagnosis. 

In  later  childhood  rare  instances  are  seen  of  a  purely  local  disease,  a 
membranous  rhinitis,  which  may  last  for  several  weeks  or  even  months. 
In  these  cases  the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  usually  absent,  although  the  so- 
called  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus  may  be  found.  Since  such  a  long  persist- 
ing rhinitis  with  these  diphtheroid  bacilli  present  may  produce  true  serious 
diphtheritic  infections,  which  may  be  conveyed  by  contact  to  other  persons, 
it  is  well  to  treat  it  as  true  diphtheria. 

AURAL  DIPHTHERIA 
In  young  children,  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx  or  more  often  of  the  nose, 
may  cause  an  otitis  media.  Oftentimes  this  results  in  a  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani  and  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear.  In  these  cases 
one  has  to  deal  with  a  secondary  pyogenous  infection  passing  up  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  only  occasionally  with  true  diphtheria  leading  to  membrane 
formation  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  If  the  latter  does  ensue,  it  may  causo 
deep-seated  destruction  and  permanent  deafness  while  a  simple  otitis  usually 
leads  to  no  bad  results. 

DIPHTHERIA  OF  THE  LARYNX,  TRACHE.V  AND  BRONCHI 
A  frequent  and  much  dreaded  localization  of  diphtheria  is  in  the  larjiuc 
and  the  deeper  air  pa.ssages.    The  younger  the  subject  the  more  frequently 
does  this  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  tonsils,  pharynx  or  nose  occur. 
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It  may  be  of  coincident  development  or  it  may  follow  the  primary  onset  in 
from  three  to  seven  daj*8.  Sometimes  the  beginning  of  the  disease  in  the 
larynx  is  the  first  indication,  that  a  slight  coryza  or  an  insignificant  catarrhal 
or  lacunar  angina  is  of  diphtheritic  nature.  Too  much  emphasis,  however, 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  laryngeal  diphtheria  is  often  primary, 
since  there  are  still  many  physicians,  who  to  the  prejudice  of  their  small 
patients  consider  the  condition  an  uncommon  one  and  think,  that  they  can 
exclude  diphtheritic  disease  in  cases  of  hoarseness  or  laryngeal  stenosis,  if 
no  membrane  is  visible  in  the  pharynx,  In  the  cold  season  during  attacks 
of  measles  and  influenza,  indeed  at  any  time  when  the  raucous  membranes 
of  the  respiratory  tract  are  injured,  primary  laryngeal  diphtheria  most  fre- 
quently appears,  while  the  pharynx  and  the  nares  may  be  and  often  remain 
free  of  the  disease,  '\^^lether  the  laryngeal  diphtheria  in  these  cases  is 
actually  primary  as  supposed,  or  is  preceded  by  a  slightly  diphtheritic 
throat,  which  has  been  overlooked  is  not  important  for  practical  purposes. 
But  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  primary  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  cult- 
ures developed  from  the  mucus  taken  from  the  apparently  unaffected  phar- 
yngeal wall,  will  show  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  first  indication  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  is  hoarseness.  This  symp- 
tom gradually  becomes  more  and  more  severe  and  continuous  until  in  a  few 
days  the  voice,  increasingly  toneless  is  entirely  aphonic.  At  about  the 
same  time  and  sooner  in  young  children  than  in  older  ones,  the  inspiration 
grows  increasingly  strenuous  and  noisy  without  inten'als  of  improvement 
by  day  and  without  benefit  by  treatment  as  in  pseudocroup.  The  cough 
usually  becomes  very  dry,  painful  and  lacking  in  tone. 

The  rate  at  which  the  disease  develops  varies  greatly.  A  narrowing  of 
the  glottis  occurs  within  a  very  few  days  and  this  leads  to  inspiratory  retrac- 
tion of  the  epigastrium  and  the  suprasternal  notch.  If  the  lungs  remain 
clear  and  there  is  no  rickets,  the  respirations  decrease  in  number  and  in- 
crease in  depth.  Contrasting  with  the  inspiratory  conditions  obtaining  in 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia  the  retraction  of  the  neck  above  the  clavicles  is 
added  to  that  of  the  epigastrium,  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  and  of 
the  larynx  being  drawn  downward  with  each  inspiration. 

.\coordii^  to  the  primary  or  secondary  nature  of  the  laryngeal  infection, 
the  throat  will  appear  normal,  perhaps  slightly  injected  or  will  show  a  mem- 
brane upon  the  ton^Is  or  the  pharynx.  If  a  strong  narrow  tongue  blade  is 
placed  far  back  into  the  throat  and  firm  pressure  is  applied  to  the  tongue, 
one  may  nearly  always  succeed  in  seeing  the  thickened  and  reddened 
epiglottis.  Not  infrequently  a  whitish  membrane  at  its  edge  reveals  the 
diphtheritic  nature  of  the  condition  at  once.  Rarely  is  it  possible  to  see 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  always  markedly  swollen  and  red- 
dened. During  an  attack  of  coughing  one  can  often  see  a  tenacious  yellow 
secretion  pushing  up  throi^h  the  glottis.  If  one  finds  no  evidence  of  diph- 
theria either  in  the  pharynx  nor  on  the  epiglottis,  the  appearance  upon 
ordinary  inspection  is  no  different  than  that  of  a  simple  laryngitis.  In  older 
children  it  is  occasionally  possible  however,  to  see  the  membrane  formation 
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on  the  false  and  true  vocal  cords  and  even  in  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea 
by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  membrane  cannot  be  seen  by  any 
method  of  examination,  the  question  of  the  presence  of  laryngeal  diphthe- 
ria does  not  long  remain  in  doubt.  The  condition  becomes  gradually  but 
progressively  worse.  The  aphonia  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  the 
inspirations  more  labored  and  noisy,  but  not  so  ringii^  and  audible  as  in 
pseudocroup.  The  increasingly  difficult  inspiration  soon  becomes  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  the  oxygen  requirement,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  all  the 
auxilliary  muscles  are  acting  and  that  the  head  is  retracted  to  assist  their 
effort.  In  young  children  the  retraction  of  the  epigastrium  until  it  almost 
touches  the  vertebral  column,  the  forcible  indrawing  of  the  suprasternal 
notch,  with  the  marked  excursions  of  the  larynx  are  definite  signs  of  a  high 
grade  laryngeal  stenosis.  The  incomplete  decarbonization  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  causes  cyanosis,  first  to  be  noticed  in  the  lips  and  the  finger-nails. 
The  air  hunger  makes  the  child  nervous.  Finding  no  comfortable  position, 
with  a  frightened  look  he  throws  himself  about  the  bed,  sits  up  with  head 
thrown  back  or  clings  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  striving  to  get  his  breath. 
From  hour  to  hour  the  stenosis  increases  to  the  point  of  threatened  asphyx- 
iation. In  a  coughing  fit  the  shortness  of  breath  becomes  alarming.  No 
air  can  be  forced  through  the  contracted  laryngeal  opening  with  the  most 
forcible  respiratory  efforts.  The  face  and  hands  grow  pale;  cold,  clammy 
perspiration  covers  the  body  and  the  increasing  stupor  passes  into  uncon- 
sciousness. On  a  final  strenuous  effort  the  patient  may  throw  out  the  tena- 
cious mucus  or  even  a  piece  of  membrane,  which  had  covered  the  glottis 
and  gradually  recover.  Frequently  the  child  succumbs  in  such  an  attack 
although  the  fatal  seizure  is  usually  preceded  by  a  few  lesser  ones. 

Intubation  or  tracheotomy  performed  at  the  proper  time  may  prevent 
a  fatal  outcome.  If  one  or  other  of  these  expedients  is  not  resorted  to  tn 
season,  asphyxia  follows.  The  pulse  grows  smaller  and  more  frequent  and 
the  heart  finally  stops  during  an  inspiration.  The  increasing  pallor  may 
deceive  the  inexperienced  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  oxygen  supply.  The 
patient's  extreme  effort  to  get  air  gives  way  to  a  rapidly  deepening  apathy, 
which  lapses  into  somnolence  and  eventually  into  deep  coma.  In  a  few 
hours  or  within  a  day  or  two  death  ends  the  struggle.  At  autopsy  only  the 
inner  surface  of  the  larynx  may  be  found  covered  with  a  thick  membrane. 
This  may,  however,  extend  far  down  into  the  trachea  or  even  into  the 
bronchial  tree.  While  in  the  pharj-nx  the  membrane  is  of  more  distinctly 
diphtheritic  type,  in  the  larj-nx  and  trachea  it  is  often  very  superficial, 
structurally  speaking  of  a  croupous  form  and  for  this  reason  as  the  result 
either  of  effort  or  of  mechanical  interference  may  be  the  more  readily  expelled 
in  large  fragments  or asa  complete  mold.  The  laryngeal  stenoses  which  leave 
the  bronchi  free  are  especially  favorable  for  operative  measures.  In  these 
cases  the  results  of  tracheotomy  or  intubation  are  wonderful.  The  patient, 
who  severely  cyanotic,  was  threatened  but  a  moment  before  with  asphyxia- 
tion, regains  his  normal  color,  his  breathing  becomes  quiet  and  normal  and 
exhausted,  he  falls  into  a  restful  sleep.    To-day  it  is  possible  to  count  on 
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recovery  in  a  large  number  of  casea  by  the  use  of  antitoxin.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  serum  treatment,  the  disease  usually  continued  a  day  or  two 
after  the  operation  and  then  with  the  spread  of  the  process  to  the  bronchi 
of  the  first  and  second  order,  increasing  signs  of  stenosis  followed  and  soon 
death.  Now,  however,  this  fatal  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  bronchi  can 
be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  antitoxin. 

Unfortunately  cases  which  the  physician  sees  for  the  Srst  time  in  the 
stage  of  asphyxia,  do  not  react  so  favorably.  Tracheotomy  and  intubation 
give  but  little  relief  since  the  obstructive  membranes  have  already  extended 
to  the  bronchi.  The  continuingly  labored  breathing,  clearly  recognized 
even  before  the  operation  often  evidences  the  fact.  Examination  may  show 
no  pulmonary  signs  beyond  diminished  breathing  and  a  degree  of  acute 
emphysema  resulting  from  the  obstructed  respiration.  In  other  instances 
besides  the  formation  of  membrane  in  the  lai^r  bronchi,  extensive  foci  of 
broncho-pneumonia  may  coincidently  or  sulisequently  appear  and  may 
have  their  part  in  aggravatii^  a  bad  prognosis.  Frequently  even  in  severe 
cases  the  membrane  does  not  extend  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
but,  nevertheless,  foci  of  broncho-pneumonia  develop.  The  respiration  re- 
mains difScult  after  tracheotomy  or  intubation  and  the  prognosis  becomes 
more  grave. 

Further  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  course  of  diphtheritic  croup  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  the  extent  of  its 
spread  to  other  parts.  As  we  have  already  suggested,  the  toxicity  and 
malignancy  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  entirely  dependent  upon  the  area 
of  the  affected  mucous  membranes.  In  extremely  mal^nant  forms  of  diph- 
theria the  trachea  is  very  often  spaced.  When  the  trachea  alone  is  affected 
the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  respiration  is  the  most  prominent  Q'mp- 
tom  and  the  evidences  of  general  infection  are  sometimes  slight. 

Before  antitoxin  came  into  general  use,  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria 
were  frequently  seen  in  older  children  in  which  spontaneous  recovery  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  fact  that  incipient  laryngeal  infection  was  indicated 
by  hoarseness  and  stenosis.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  were  due  to  a 
simple  laryngeal  catarrh  spreading  from  the  pharynx  but  at  other  times 
they  proved  to  be  tme  laryngeal  or  tracheal  croup,  as  shown  by  the  ejection 
in  coi^bing  of  pieces  of  membrane,  or  as  demonstrated  in  fatal  cases  at 
autopsy.  At  the  present  time,  physicians  should  refuse  the  responsibility 
of  delay,  in  the  hope  of  spontaneous  recovery,  when  hoarseness  develops  in 
cases  of  diphtheria.  It  is  the  rule  in  young  children  that  the  onset  of  hoarse- 
ness is  the  signal  of  dangerous  stenosis. 

RARE  LOCALIZATIONS  OF  DIPHTHERU 
Atypical  localizations  of  diphtheria  are  infrequent.  They  are  almost 
always  secondary  to  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheeks  and  lips  (Fig.  165)  is  affected  more  often  than  the  toi^pie.  These 
departures  show  a  typical  membrane  formation.  An  injury  of  the  mucous 
surface  favors  its  appearance. 

Diphtheria  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  so  uncommon  and  comparatively 
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ofteD  it  is  primary.    In  mild  cases  it  appears  as  a  delicate  croupous  exudate 
upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  which  are  moderately  swollen  and  red- 
dened and  yield  a  purulent  secretion.    Recovery  is  often  seen  without  any 
resulting  scars.    A  true  diphtheritic  form  with  a  firmly  adherent  membrane 
on  the  contrary  is  danfjeroua.   The  lids  become  intensely  swollen  and  tense; 
chemosis  and  a  markedly  purulent   secretion  follow.     In  this  type  de- 
struction of  the  cornea  often  oc- 
curs, if  treatment  with  antitoxin 
is  not  instituted  promptly. 

Diphtheria  of  the  skin  is  not 
very  uncommon  by  way  of  a  sec- 
ondarj'  infection.  It  occurs  nota- 
bly when  the  skin  is  injm^, 
particularly  on  the  upper  lip  in 
cases  of  nasal  diphtheria,  in  the 
external  auditory  meatus  follow- 
ing diphtheritic  otitis  media  and 
over  eczematous  areas.  ^VTien 
there  is  no  affection  of  the  phar- 
ynx, the  diagnosis  may  not  be 
readily  determined.  The  mem- 
brane may  be  light  and  readily 
removable  or  thick  and  firmly 
adherent  upon  a  reddened  base. 
Its  character  is  easily  determined 
by  microscopic  or  bacteriologic 
examination.  The  lesion  heals 
rapidly  if  antitoxin  treatment 
is  given. 

Diphtheria  of  the  vulva  is  un- 
Fia.  ifls.— Libini  diphtheria  (toieihET  with  commou.    It  is  iisually  Secondary 

pharyngeJ  diphthens).  ^^  pharyngeal  diphtheria  as  a  re- 

sult of  preexisting  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  labia  or  of  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  bacilli  by  means  of  the  fingers  in  the  act  of  masturbation. 
The  inner  surfaces  of  the  vulva,  the  lesser  labia,  and  even  the  clitoris  may 
be  markedly  phlegmonous  and  covered  with  a  thick  membrane.  The  local 
infection  is  very  often  severe  and  even  gangrenous. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  DIPHTHERITIC  MEMBRANES 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane  as  compared  with 
many  other  exudates  upon  the  mucosa  is  seen  in  its  tough,  elastic  quality, 
insusceptible  of  crashing,  dependent  upon  its  large  content  of  fibrin.     It 
may  often  be  torn  off  in  lat^  pieces  with  a  forceps. 

There  are  not  infrequently  cases  of  tnie  diphtheria,  however,  in  which 
these  qualities  are  not  recognizable.  A  cheesy  exudate  is  formed,  vhich 
on  account  of  its  low  fibrin  content,  is  soft  and  pasty  and  cannot  be  pulled 
off  in  large  lamella.     It  resembles  the  exudate  in  scarlet  fever,  Vincent's 
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angina  or  even  common  angina.  This  soft  exudate  is  found  especially  in 
malignant  cases,  in  gangrenous  forms  and  in  children,  who  are  seriously  ill 
with  some  such  concurrent  disease  as  tuberculosis  or  with  some  cachexia. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numbers  of  non-diphtheritic  diseases  in  which 
membranes  are  formed,  which  contain  a  large  element  of  fibrins. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DIPHTHERIA  ON  VARIOUS  ORGANS 
Complications  and  Sequels 

A  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck  is  not  usually  so  marked  as 
it  is  in  scarlet  fever.  The  perilymphatic  tissue  is  only  affected  in  severe 
cases.    Suppuration  is  much  more  rare  than  in  scarlet  fever. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. — Severe  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumo- 
nia are  frequent  scquelfe  of  diphtheria  alike  in  its  pharyngeal,  laryngeal, 
tracheal  and  bronchial  forms.  By  confluence  of  numerous  smaller  foci, 
broncho-pneumonia  may  become  very  extensive  and  particularly  in  young 
children  is  very  often  the  cause  of  death.  Diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  pres- 
ent in  pneumonic  foci,  but  streptococci  are  more  frequent  and  are  apt  to 
1)6  present  in  large  numbers.  Since  severely  toxic  cases,  oven  when  loca- 
lized in  the  pharynx  are  especially  prone  to  develop  broncho-pneumonia  it 
may  be  supposed,-  tiiat  the  toxines  of  diphtheria  probahlj'  predispose  the 
patient  to  this  disease. 

The  pneumonia  is  occasionally  of  a  hemorrhagic,  infarct-Iike  character. 
Exceptionally  it  may  proceed  to  gangrene.  Pleurisy  with  lai^e  and  at  times 
purulent  exudate  is  rare. 

The  vascular  system  is  often  charactmstically  involved.  Since  but 
seldom  are  diphtheria  bacilli  found  in  the  blood  the  circulatory  disturbance 
must  be  considered  purely  toxic.  In  malignant  cases  a  distinct  cardiac 
insufficiency  is  observed  from  the  Ijoginning,  death,  in  consequence,  some- 
times ensuing  within  a  few  days.  The  pulse  is  found  to  be  small,  compres- 
sible and  very  frequent,  and  in  serious  cases  can  hardly  be  felt.  The  heart 
itself  often  dilates  suddenly.  Systolic  murmurs  of  muscular  origin  are  com- 
mon. In  experiments  upon  animals  profound  diphtheria  poisoning  causes 
a  marked  fall  of  blood-pressure,  but  in  the  child  the  determination  of  blood- 
pressure  is  not  of  much  significance  from  a  progno.stic  viewpoint. 

Cardiac  death  is  characteristic  of  diphtheria.  It  may  occur  in  either  of 
two  ways.  The  heart  may  fail  suddenly  in  grave  cases  during  the  second 
or  third  week  of  the  disease.  Nausea,  pallor,  alxlominal  pains  and  a  vary- 
ingly  irregular,  small  pulse  will  oft«n  precede  the  heart  failure.  A  sudden 
fatality  cannot,  however,  l)e  foreseen  from  these  sJ^nptom3. 

The  so-called  postdiphtheritic  cardiac  death  is  especially  peculiar  to 
diphtheria.  It  may  occur  four,  six  or  even  eight  weeks  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  local  condition.  Here,  too,  one  has  usually  but  not  always,  to 
deal  with  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  the  sufferers  from  which  do  not  com- 
pletely reco^'er  but  remain  pallid,  weak,  without  appetite,  and  often  have 
albuminuria  for  a  long  while.  The  pulse  remains  persistently  small,  very 
rapid  and  irregular.  Forms  in  which  a  slowing  of  the  pulse-rate  occurs 
from  time  to  time  are  particularly  dangerous.    In  these  cases  the  heart  is 
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usually  dilated  and  systolic  muscular  murmurs  are  audible.  The  entire 
picture  is  one  of  raaraamus,  resulting  from  a  severe  general  intoxication, 
which  doubtless  affects  primarily  the  heart.  The  least  exertion  increases 
the  pulse-rate  very  markedly  and  may  cause  alarming  weakness.  From 
time  to  time  attacks  of  exhaustion  with  sudden  pallor,  shortness  of  breath, 
vomiting  and  abdominal  pain  occur  without  any  external  cause.  The  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse  indicates  special  danger.  The  heart  is  able  to  recover  after 
weeks  of  marasmus  with  alarming  attacks  occurring  at  intervals.  Often  it 
does  not  recover  its  normal  power  for  months.  This  is  most  apparent  when 
intercurrent  infections  are  present.  Sometimes  after  all  danger  seems 
passed,  sudden  cardiac  death  may  result  and  even  so  late  as  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  disease.  This  acute  heart  failure  is  due  in  part 
to  myocarditis  and  in  part  to  degeneration  of  the  vagus.  In  some  instances 
embolism  of  the  large  cerebral  arteries  develops.  The  frequent  circulatory 
weakness  appearing  at  the  height  of  the  disease  depends  largely  upon  vaso- 
motor disturbances. 

The  blood  does  not  show  any  constant  or  typical  changes.  Besides  a 
decrease  of  the  red  blood-cells  the  appearance  of  myelocytes  is  noted  ia 
severe  forms  of  the  disease.    Leucocytosis  ia  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Digestive  Apparatus. — In  grave  cases  the  appetite  may  be  entirely 
lost.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  sordes.  Obstinate  anorexia  is  always  a 
bad  sign.  VcHniting  occurs  frequently.  Serious  diarrhcea  often  appears,  an- 
other bad  indication. 

The  Kidneys. — In  many  cases  albuminuria  appears  as  early  as  the 
second  or  third  day.  The  urine  contains  iai^  quantities  of  sediment  and 
casts.  The  latter  may  be  present  without  albuminuria.  An  advanced 
degree  of  nephritis  with  epithelial  casts  is  infrequent.  The  protein  content 
usually  remains  below  0.3  per  cent.  The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortex 
are  most  seriously  involved.  The  severity  of  the  nephritis  is  a  fair  indicator 
of  the  measure  of  the  general  intoxication.  The  renal  disturbance  usually 
abates  as  the  patient  recovers  from  diphtheria.  Its  persistence  in  the  form 
of  a  chronic  nephritis  is  extremely  rare.  The  urine  hardly  ever  contains 
blood.  In  contradistinction  to  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever,  that  of  diph- 
theria hardly  ever  results  in  edema  and  even  more  rarely  in  uremia. 

The  Nervous  System. — The  toxins  of  diphtheria  seem  to  have  a  special 
afHnity  for  the  nervous  system  as  they  do  for  the  heart.  This  reaction 
manifests  itself  in  the  development  of  pareses  and  paralyses. 

Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  is  the  most  common  form  following  pharyn- 
geal diphtheria.  The  so-called  early  paralysis  should  not  be  confused  with 
it,  since  it  makes  its  appearance  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease, 
while  the  membranes  arc  still  present  and  depends  upon  the  iaflammatory 
infiltration  of  the  soft  palate.  A  true  paralysis  does  not  as  a  rule  develop 
before  the  second  week  and  from  that  date  on  to  the  fourth  week,  that  is, 
not  until  after  the  membranes  have  disapjwared.  In  this  condition  the 
voice  takes  on  a  nasal  quality  termed  rhinolalia  aperta.  The  attempt  to 
swallow  thin  fluids  causes  coughing  and  a  part  of  the  food  is  regurgitated 
through  the  nose.    Inspection  shows  the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula  hanging 
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flaccid  and  inactive  alike  in  phonation  and  respiration.  Sometimes  only 
one  side  is  paralyzed  and  usually  in  those  cases  no  membrane  has  been 
formed  upon  the  normal  side.  Frequently  both  reflex  action  and  sensation 
are  lost  in  the  paralyzed  part.  Ilecovery  gradually  occurs  in  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  Often  the  musculature  of  the  pharynx  is  also  paretic,  swallow- 
ing, as  a  result  being  very  difficult  or  altogether  im[>ossible. 

Paralysis  of  accommodation  comes  next  in  order  of  frequency  to  that  of 
the  soft  palate.    In  youi^  children  this  event  is  often  overlooked  and  it  is 
noticeable  only  that  fixation  upon  a  finger  approaching  the  eyes  is  not  as 
rapid  as  normally.     School  children  may  complain  of  their  inability  to 
write  and  more  often  to  read.    Paralyses  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  and 
especially  of  one  or  both  abducens  are  quite  common.    These  result  some- 
times in  convergent  paralytic  strabis- 
mus   and    diplopia.      Diminution    or  f 
suppression    of   the  patellar    reflex   is 
usually  associated  with  these  paralyses. 
This  change,  whether  associated  with 
or  independent  of  these  paralyses,  may 
persist  for  some  weeks. 

Besides  these  more  frequently  af- 
fected muscles  and  indeed  much  more 
rarely,  other  muscle  groups  may  be  in- 
volved in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Actual 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
uncommon  but  diphtheria  often  causes 
muscular  weakness  or  ataxia.  Not  so 
unusual  is  the  involvement  of  the  neck 
muscles,  but  extension  to  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  larjmx  and  back  is  excep- 
tional. Very  rarely  ahnost  all  the  mus-  fio.  jm— Pcidipiitberitic  parniyuB of  the 
cles  of  the  l>ody  may  become  paretic.  J^SVtf  ""'^'^  "^  ""  ''^''-  ^"■" 
Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 

respiratory  muscles  is  of  course  dangerous.  Seldom  are  pronounced  dis- 
turbances of  sensation  in  the  form  of  paresthesia,  dununition  of  the  pain 
sense,  etc.,  to  be  demonstrated.  The  nen-e  roots  are  not  usually  painful 
on  pressure.  In  cases  of  marked  paralysis,  incontinence  of  the  urine  and 
feces  are  often  observed.  Electrical  tests  may  show  partial  reactions  of 
degeneration.  The  pathologic  basis  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  a  degener- 
ation of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Cases  in  which  a  membrane  forms  on  only 
one  side  and  in  which  the  same  side  of  the  soft  palate  is  paralyzed,  or  in 
which  after  diphtheria  of  the  skin,  its  underlying  muscles  are  paralyzed, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  diphtheritic  toxin  travels  from  the  affected  areas 
to  the  central  nervous  system  along  the  nerve  paths.  Unless  the  disease 
proves  fatal  nearly  all  of  these  paralyses  recover  without  leaving  any 
permanent  injury. 

The  Skin. — In  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria  althoi^b  rarely  before  the 
third  day,  an  erj'thema  sometimes  makes  its  ap^icarance.    It  may  be  diffuse 
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but  it  13  usually  a  narrowly  localized  matter.  Its  character  is  gcnerally 
that  of  a  rubeolar,  scarlatinal  or  urticarial  type.  Such  an  exaathem  u 
transitory  and  usually  disappears  within  a  day  or  two.  As  a  rule  it  may  be 
readily  distii^uished  from  a  serum  exanthem  by  the  dateof  itsappearaace. 
Very  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cases  show  small  discrete  hemorrhages  in 
the  skin  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  sometimes  associated  with 
epistaxis  and  with  bleeding  of  the  pturyngeal  surfaces  affected  by  the  disease. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DIPHTHERIA 
The  diagnosis  is  seldom  difficult  where  one  has  to  deal  with  a  di^^inrt 
membrane  of  the  usual  physical  qualities,  situated  on  the  tonsils  or  in  the 
pharynx.  In  all  doubtful  cases  one  must  fall  back  upon  the  bacl«rioloia« 
diagnosis.  Nevertheless,  an  experienced  observer  will  moke  a  correct  diag- 
nosis in  the.  great  majority  of  cases  upon  the  clinical  findings  alone.  In 
questionable  cases  patient  observation  will  often  clear  up  the  problem, 
since  the  formation  of  a  membrane  together  with  other  symptoms  as  in- 
creasing laryngeal  stenosis  become  more  apparent. 

Differential  Diagnosis 

Catarrhal  angina  can  be  distinguished  from  diphtheria  only  by  bactfrio- 
logic  examination.  Tonsillar  or  pharyngeal  diphtheria  always  has  a  catw- 
rhal  inflammatory  prodromal  stage,  which  is  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by 
membrane  formation. 

Diphtheria  quite  often  begins  with  lacunar  exudates  and  may  so  con- 
tinue throughout  its  course.  Usually,  however,  the  small  islands  of  oxu<la- 
tion  fuse  into  a  single  membrane  in  a  day  or  two.  In  simple  lacunar 
angina  the  exudates  in  the  individual  crypts  may  become  confluent  and 
cover  the  entire  tonsil  or  a  large  part  of  it.  Usually,  the  differentiatioa  v* 
not  difficult.  In  lacunar  angina,  which  runs  its  course  without  fe\'pr  mum 
rarely  than  does  diphtheria,  the  content  of  the  crjTJts  b  yellowish,  pundcDt 
and  soft;  it  is  easily  removed  with  an  applicator  armed  with  dr>-  cotton;  it 
ha.s  usually  a  bad  odor.  _  It  is  readily  broken  up  into  a  soft  paste  when 
rubbed  between  cover  glas-srs.  The  diphtheritic  exudate  of  the  lanitue  i.-' 
more  whitish  and  is  adherent.  It  cannot  be  removed  with  the  applicator, 
but  if  torn  off  with  forceps  it  proves  to  be  a  firm  and  elastic  membrane. 

Greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  differentiation  of  scarlatinal 
angina  and  Vincent's  angina.  In  scarlet  fever  the  exudate  in  the  pharj-nx 
often  prcHcnts,  at  the  outset,  the  same  characteristics  of  a  tough  fibrinotw 
membrane,  so  that  at  this  time,  if  the  exanthem  is  wanting,  the  clinical 
differentiation  is  often  impossible.  The  reddening  of  the  throat,  howe\iT. 
i.s  usually  much  more  intense  in  scarlet  fever  than  in  diphthvria.  Latrr  the- 
appearance  of  the  ra.'*h,  the  strawl)erry  tongue,  etc.,  aid  in  establishing  a 
eorrert  diagna^is.  The  exudate  in  scarlet  fever  usually  contains  less  fibrin, 
is  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  more  readily  resulia 
in  ulcer  formation.  A  favorite  location  of  the  scarlet  fe^'er  necroeis,  from 
which  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  usually  absent  is  on  the  anterior  pillan 
of  the  fauces  directly  in  front  of  the  tonsils. 
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Vincent's  or  ulcerative  angina  resembles  pharyngeal  diphtheria  so 
closely,  that  it  is  usually  confused  with  it  unless  a  bacteriologic  diagnosis 
is  made  (see  page  251).  This  discovers  diphtheria  bacilli  in  the  one  case 
and  spirocluetes  with  fusifonn  bacilli  in  the  other.  In  the  ulcerative  angina 
the  exudate  frequently  occurs  upon  one  tonsil  alone.  It  is  soft  and  adherent 
but  oontfuns  little  fibrin.  It  has  a  characteristic  foul  odor  and  after  recovery 
commonly  leaves  a  distinct  ulcer.  The  fever  and  the  general  health  dis- 
turbances are  slight. 

With  a  little  care,  unusual  forms  of  thrush,  aphthous,  herpetic,  or  luetic 
angina  and  Bednar's  aphthe  covered  with  membrane,  hardly  need  to  be 
co^used  with  diphtheria.  Various  bacteria,  as  pneuraococct,  streptococci, 
etc.,  occasionally  cause  membranous  exudates  of  the  pharynx,  the  nature 
of  which  can  be  determiced  by  bacteriologic  examination  alone.  Severe 
parenchymatous  tonsillitis  sometimes  develops  a  veil-like  membrane  resem- 
bling that  which  is  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria. 

DirFSRSNTIAL  DIAGNOSIS   OF  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    La.BTNX 

When  increasing  hoarseness  develops  coincidently  with  pharyngeal  or 
nasal  diphtheria,  or  appears  a  few  days  later,  the  diagnosis  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria  may  be  definitely  made.  When,  however,  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  diphtheria,  a  prompt  diagnosis  may  be  difficult.  With  a  rapidly 
increa«ng  hoarseness,  leading  to  aphonia  and  to  more  and  more  marked 
stenosis,  with  attacks  of  suffocation,  diphtheria  ia  always  to  be  suspected. 
A  streak  culture  in  agar  of  the  mucous  from  the  pharynx  or  the  larynx  will 
usually  show  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Pseudocroup  hardly  ever  causes  any  serious  doubt.  This  condition 
commonly  develops  suddenly  as  the  child  is  dropping  off  to  sleep  and  in 
most  cases  without  any  premonitory  signs.  It  leads  to  a  degree  of  hoarse- 
ness and  to  intense,  but  rapidly  subsiding  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  The 
cough,  of  a  ringing,  strident  quality,  and  the  inspiratory  retraction  are  very 
intense.  The  speaking  voice  is  much  less  affected.  The  inflammation  of 
the  laryrix  below  the  glottis  which  occasions  some  difficulty  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  tube  beyond  the  vocal  chords,  closely  resembles  true  croup. 

The  retropharjTigeal  abscess  of  young  subjects  causes  hoarseness  when- 
ever the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  spreads  to  the  larynx. 
This,  together  with  the  existing  stenosis  of  the  pharynx,  may  simulate 
croup.  The  true  condition  is  revealed  by  careful  inspection  or  more  readily 
still  by  palpation. 

Severe  acute  laryngitis,  often  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  infectious 
disorders  of  the  upper  air  passages,  as  influenza,  ta  grippe  and,  particu- 
larly, measles,  offers  special  difficulties.  In  measles  the  symptoms  are  often 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  diphtheritic  croup  (see  page  609),  To 
this  fact  is  added  the  difficulty  that,  combined  with  measles,  true  diphtheria 
usually  affects  the  larynx  and  the  trachea. 

Laryngeal  and  tracheal  .stenosis  caused  by  papilloma,  goitre,  hyper- 
plasia of  the  thymus,  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  nodes,  etc.,  may  usually 
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be  excluded  very  readily  by  a  careful  study  of  the  history,  with  painstaking 
observation  of  the  case. 

Hoarseness  and  laryngeal  stenosis  are  not  uncommon  in  young  children, 
as  results  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  which  while  located  in  the  larynx 
cause  attacks  of  suffocation  and,  later,  wedged  in  a  bronchus,  lead  to  a  mis- 
taken diagnosis  of  croup.  An  inadequate  history  of  an  attack  of  suffoca- 
tion and  hoarseness,  coming  on  suddenly  during  a  meal,  or  while  at  play, 
always  justifies  the  suspicion  of  a  foreign  body,  which  should  dictate  a 
Roentgen  examination. 

Several  instances  have  been  observed  in  which  tracheotomy  or  intuba- 
tion has  been  performed  for  the  relief  of  an  intense  dyspncea,  with  inspira- 
tory retraction  and  cyanosis,  but  without  marked  hoarseness,  in  which  the 
operation  has  given  no  relief  nor  has  it  prevented  a  fatal  termination. 
Autopsy  has  revealed  neither  diphtheria  nor  any  other  essential  condition 
of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Simply  a  status  lymphaticus  was 
present,  which  was  necessarily  held  responsible  for  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
turbance and  its  result. 

The  postdiphtheritic  paralyses  are  so  generally  characteristic,  that 
they  enable  one  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  previous  diphtheria,  even  in  the 
absence  of  history  or  with  a  record  of  an  attack  so  slight  that  its  nature 
was  overlooked.    Their  most  significant  sign  is  a  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate. 

Bacteriologic  Diagnosis. — One  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  the  fact, 
that  where  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  diagnosis,  material 
removed  from  the  throat  must  be  subjected  to  bacteriologic  examination. 
XTsually  culture  tubes  can  be  sent  to  municipal  or  state  institutions  for 
diagnosis.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  even  thick  elastic  membranes  are  not  always  diphtheritic  and 
reversely  that  diphtheria  often  runs  it.'i  course  without  the  formation  of  a 
membrane  or  at  least  in  the  absence  of  any  characteristic  deposit. 

A  small  piece  of  the  exudate  to  be  examined  is  removed  with  the  forceps 
or  other  instrument;  it  is  washed  in  pure  water  and  crushed  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible between  two  microscopic  slides.  As  an  alternative,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  wipe  off  the  membrane  with  a  cotton-covered  applicator.  If  there  is  no 
membrane,  a  little  mucus  removed  from  the  suspected  mucous  membrane 
either  on  the  pharyngeal  wall  or  in  the  suspected  larj-nx,  is  spread  upon  a 
slide.  This  is  dried  and  stained  with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue.  If  diph- 
theria is  present  there  are  found,  beside  numerous  cellular  elements,  debris 
and  often  threads  of  fibrin,  various  kinds  of  bacteria  and  amot^  them  large 
numbers  of  diphtheria  bacilli.  These  may  even  predominate.  They  are 
recognized  as  thick,  almost  club-shaped  rods,  which  stain  irregularly  and 
are  characteristically  found  in  nests  or  clumps  lying  at  sharp  angles  to  each 
other  (see  Fig.  167).  This  sunple  tcchnic  which  any  physician  can  carry 
out  with  a  little  practice  is  usually  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  examination 
of  the  membrane  is  concerned,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
even  in  true  diphtheria,  and  especially  with  old  membranes,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  find  the  bacillus.  In  that  event  and  particularly  if  only  mucus 
has  l)een  removed  from  the  throat,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  culture  upon 
Loeffler's  blood  serum,  on  which  the  organism  grows  very  freely.    For  fur* 
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ther  and  absolute  identification,  an  inoculation  test  upon  animals  may  be 
made.  Ttiia  gives  the  most  definite  differentiation  between  the  true  bacillus 
and  the  non-virulent  forma  of  pseudodiphtheritic  bacilli.  This  identifica- 
tion cannot  be  made  absolutely  with  Keisser's  double  stain  of  fresh  cultures 
for  polar  bodies,  since  this  polar  nucleation  is  sometimes  absent  in  the  case 
of  true  diphtheria  bacilli  and  is  definitely  lacking  in  the  pseudo-forms. 
For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  bacteriologic  diagnosis  of  diphtheria, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  standard  text^books  of  bacteriology. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheria  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease.  The  type  is  generally  more  severe  during  epidemics  than 


Flo.  107,— Diphttaerii  bacilli.    Sin«r  rrom  eiudata  on  toniil. 

Lciti   {,.  ocular  i.     Tube  Ic nfth  lU. 

it  is  in  sporadic  cases.  The  younger  the  patient  the  less  favorable  is  the 
prognosis,  so  that  infants  hardly  ever  escape  unless  under  treatment  with 
antitoxin.  The  disease  is  also  especially  fatal  among  tuberculous  and 
cachectic  subjects.  The  spread  of  the  diphtheritic  process  to  the  nose  or 
the  larynx  always  reduces  the  chances  of  recovery.  Localized  forms,  con- 
fined to  the  tonsils,  have  a  generally  favorable  prt^nosis.  An  intense 
inflammation  in  the  throat,  a  gangrenous  type  of  infection,  the  imusual 
enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes,  an  extensive  infiltration  of  the  perilym- 
phatic tissue,  a  severe  general  toxicity,  cardiac  weakness,  etc.,  are  all  indic- 
ative of  a  particularly  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  Even  with  a  seemingly 
satisfactory  course  and  after  recovery  from  the  purely  local  manifestations, 
the  prognosis  must  always  be  made  with  reserve,  since  diphtheritic  paraly- 
ses or  serious  myocardial  changes  causing  sudden  cardiac  death  may  fol- 
low later. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  prognoais  depends  chiefly  upoD  the  early  admio- 
istratioQ  in  BuiHcieiit  quantities  of  antitoxin.  The  diBcovery  of  antitoxin 
by  Behring  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  and  the  richest  blessing 
of  scientific  therapeutics,  as  a  result  of  which  diphtheria  has  largely  lost  its 
terrors.  There  is  hardly  another  serious  disease  upon  which  the  phj'sician 
can  look  with  so  great  certainty  and  assurance  as  he  can  upon  diphtheria 
to-day.  Early  treatment  is,  of  course,  essential  Cases  that  receive  suf- 
ficient doses  of  antitoxin  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  disease  recover 
almost  without  exception,  as  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  statement  on  page 
663.  With  every  day,  yes,  with  every  hour  that  the  injection  of  antitoxin 
is  delayed  the  chances  of  the  child  are  diminished.  The  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  this  therapy  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are  occasional  cases 
in  which  the  individual  predisposition  is  extraordinarily  great  and  which 
cannot  be  saved  even  though  antitoxin  is  given  the  first  day.  These  excep: 
tions  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  early  injection  will  cure  almost  all  rases — a 
fact  which  is  supported  by  the  history  of  recent  epidemics  in  BerUn  and 
Hamburg.  That  there  are  such  exceptions  makes  the  duty  to  employ  the 
remedy  early  the  more  imperative.  The  failure  to  use  it  at  the  proper  time 
is  an  inexcusable  and  often  fatal  error. 

The  prognosis  of  croup  during  measles,  in  which  the  membrane  fonna- 
tion  rapidly  spreads  to  the  smaller  bronchi,  is  relatively  bad  and  demands 
early  and  energetic  serum  treatment. 

Prophylaxis. — Prophylaxis  requires  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  who 
must  be  sent  to  a  conti^ous  hospital  if  the  isolation  cannot  be  achieved 
successfully  at  home.  After  the  rccoveiy  or  removal  of  the  patient  the 
Tooai  must  be  disinfected.  The  other  members  of  the  family  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  throat  cultures  taken.  If  necessary,  a  prophylactic 
injection  of  antitoxin  may  lie  given. 

The  avoidance  of  the  disease  is  greatly  favored  by  proper  hygiene,  by 
frequent  garbling  with  cold  water,  to  the  glassful  of  which  five  drops  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  may  be  added,  and  by  cleanliness  of  person  and  dwelling. 
The  patient  should  not  be  permitted  contact  with  other  members  of  the 
family  for  fourteen  days  aft«r  the  disappearance  of  the  local  symptoms. 
If  diphtheria  bacilli  are  still  found  on  the  mucous  membrane,  isolation 
should  be  continued  iintU  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  Even  a  longer 
time  should  elapse  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  return  to  school.  If 
several  cases  of  diphtheria  appear  in  a  school  or  in  a  children 's  hospital  it  is 
Usually  possible  to  weed  out  the  healthy  bacillus  carriers  by  systematic 
bacteriologic  examination  of  all  the  inmates.  In  infants  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  nasal  discharges.  By  isolating  carriers  the  spread  of 
infection  ls  often  successfully  checked. 

Treatment — The  serum  therapy,  the  basic  principles  of  which  are  gener- 
ally known,  is  the  most  important  method  of  treatment  to  be  employed  in 
this  disease.  The  danger  from  diphtheria  ia  largely  due  to  the  toxin  pro- 
duced by  the  bacilli,  although  the  organisms  themselves  reach  the  blood 
stream  or  the  viscera  in  very  small  numbers.  Spontaneous  recovery  occurs 
OS  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  protective  substances  present  in  the 
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body  and  more  especially  by  the  action  of  specific  antibodies,  the  diphtheria 
antitoxins  which  the  body  fomia  to  combat  the  circulating  diphtheritic 
toxin.  If  the  organism  proves  able  to  form  sufficient  antitoxin  at  the  right 
time  to  achieve  an  active  immunity  recovery  takes  place.  Otherwise  the 
disease  is  fatal.  This  antitoxin,  however,  does  not  affect  the  bacteria,  and 
therefore  convalescents  and  those  who  have  fully  recovered  from  the  disease 
may  hart>or  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli  for  a  long  time.  The  significaace  of 
the  scrum  therapy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  an  artificial  antitoxin  to 
aid  the  organism  iu  combating  the  disease  toxin.  By  repeatedly  injecting 
the  horse  with  the  germ-free  filtrate  of  a  virulent  culture  of  diphtheria 
bacilli,  the  blood- serum  of  the  animal  acquires  in  time  a  high  degree  of  im- 
munity, that  is,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  diphtheria  antitoxin.  The 
term  immunity  unit  (I.  U.),  has  been  generally  adopted  to  signify  that 
amount  of  antitoxin-containing  serum  which  will  completely  neutralize  the 
effects  of  100  lethal  doses  of  toxin  in  a  guinea  pig  weighing  250  grams. 
We  speak  of  simple  antitoxic  serum  when  this  unit  is  contained  in  1  c.c. 
of  serum.  In  late  years  the  sera  in  use  are  usually  400  to  500  times  as 
strong  as  the  simple  serum,  1  c.c.  containing  400  to  500  I.  U. 

Dose. — For  prophylactic  purposes,  500  I.  U.,  or,  according  to  Schick, 
50  I.  U.  per  kilo  of  body-weight,  are  sufficient  to  give  a  passive  immunity 
lasting  for  two  to  three  weeks.  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  several 
forms  the  following  doses  may  be  given  by  intramuscular  injection:  For 
localized  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  1500  to  2000  I.  U.;  for  nasal  or  larj'ngeal 
diphtheria,  3000  to  4000  I.  U.;  for  malignant  diphtheria,  5000  I.  U.  These 
doses  may  be  given  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  no  results  are 
observed  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  once  more. 

American  authors  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  by  lai^r  dosea  of  antitoxin.  Park 
recommends  the  following  dosage: 


Infants  (10-30  pounds  in  weight 

under  2  yrs.) 

Children     (30-90    pounds     in 

weight  under  15  yrs.) 

Adults    (90  pounds  or  over  in 

weight.) 

Method     of      nd  ministration 

advitted 


UBiU 

2000-3000 
300<MOOO 
3000-4000 


Euly  modersta 


3000-5000 
4000-10000 
5000-10000 


SOOO-10000 
10000-15000 
10000-20000 
Intravenous 


7S00-10000 
10000-20000 
20000-50000 
Intravenous 


•When  given  intravenously,  the  smaller  amounts  stated.  When  children  or  adutta 
have  been  cxposi-d  to  diphtheria  they  may  be  protected  from  the  disease  by  the  subcu- 
taneous adniiaistratian  of  from  500-1000  units,  a  smaller  dose  being  sufBcient  for 
infaDts  and  young  children.    The  protection  does  not  last  longer  than  from.2-4  weeks. 
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Recently,  Schick  determined  by  experiment  that  the  maxinial  results 
of  antitoxin  are  obtained  with  500  I.  U.  per  kilo  of  body-weight.  In  light 
oaseB,  he  recommends  that  100  I.  U.  per  kilo  be  injected,  less  than  this 
having  no  action;  in  severer  cases,  proportionately  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
attack,  he  increases  the  dose  up  to  500 1.  U.  per  kilo. 

A  satisfactory  effect  wtthia  twenty-four  houra,  is  announced  by  a  fall  of 
temperature  (F^;.  168);  a  decrease  of  the  pulse-rate,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  general  condition.  During  this  period  the  membrane  formation 
ceases  or  shows  but  very  slight  extension  in  those  areas  in  which  necrosis 
had  developed  before  the  injection  was  given.  Similarly,  larjoigeal  stenosis 
may  increase  during  the  Srst  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection,  subse- 
quent to  which  decided  improvement  is  to  be  expected  if  the  treatment  is 
successful.     The  favorable  influence  of  the  serum  is  first  manifest  in  a 


ii-yotr-old  ciH^    Ra|»d  CbII  of  lempemture 
on  of  uititDiia. 

distinct  red  area  of  demarcation  around  the  membrane,  which  soon  curls 
up  at  the  edges,  becomes  loose  and  soft  and  in  from  two  to  four  daj-s  is 
entirely  loosened  and  cast  off.  If  no  such  distinct  results  arc  visible  within 
twenty-four  hours  a  second  injection  should  be  given. 

In  the  administration  of  antitoxin,  absolute  asepsis  must  be  observed. 
An  ordinary  5  c.c.  sj-ringe  miiy  be  used.  The  site  of  the  in-ection  may  be 
covered  with  cotton  and  collodion. 

Since  resorption  from  the  muscle  is  much  more  rapid  than  from  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  hypodermatic  method  may  be  entirely 
discarded  and  all  injections  be  given  intramuscularly.  The  outer  side  of 
the  thigh  or  the  gluteal  region  is  generally  preferred.  The  intramuscular 
is  less  painful  than  the  subcutaneous  injection.  The  weight  of  experience 
in  animal  experiments  shows  that  intravenous  injection  acts  much  more 
rapidly  than  cither,  and  may  often  save  life  where  the  subcutaneous  or 
even  the  intramuscular  method  would  be  in  vain.  For  this  reason  the 
intravenous  use  of  the  serum  has  come  into  more  and  more  frequent  practice 
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during  the  last  few  years.  According  to  all  reports  supported  by  the 
writer's  experiences,  its  results  are  very  favorable  and  unattended  by  special 
danger  of  anaphylaxis.  In  this  clinic,  however,  the  intramuscular  injec- 
tion is  the  routine  practice;  the  intravenous  method  being  reserved  for 
severe  cases  when  the  veins  of  the  arm  can  be  used  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Even  in  these  cases  the  latter  method  is  not  employed  if  the  patient 
has  received  a  previous  injection  within  a  few  months. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  the  serum  is  not  entirely  clear.  Its  action  is 
probably,  in  the  main,  one  of  neutralization,  rendering  the  circulatory 
toxins  inactive.  When  the  toxin  has  already  become  anchored  to  the  cell 
substance  as,  for  instance,  in  the  heart  or  the  nerv^e  tissue,  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin will  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  It  follows  that  the  objections  of 
dissenters  to  the  use  of  antitoxin,  who  deny  its  action  because  it  does  not 
prevent  myocarditis  or  paralj-sis,  are  not  tenable,  since  these  injuries  have 
been  suffered  before  the  introduction  of  the  serum.  Even  the  alleged 
increase  of  the  diphtheritic  paralyses,  which  is  claimed  to  have  occurred 
since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin,  does  not  sustain  these  views,  since  many 
severe  cases  which  formerly  would  have  proved  rapidly  fatal  now  survive 
and  develop  sequeke.  With  many  other  authors,  I  have  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  paralyses  are  less  common  where  early  injection  is  had  than  formerly. 

The  actual  value  of  the  serum  therapy  is  proved  conclusively  by  the 
reduced  fataUty  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  that  of  former  years. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  Deycke  in  78,028  cases,  the  mortality 
after  scrum  injection  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


Date  ot  injeclion 


Deaths  . 


4.3 


Sndday       3rd  dny 


31.6 


Still  more  convincing  is  the  fact  that  under  serum  treatment  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  operative  cases  recover,  while  without  it  only  one-third  escape. 
Further  the  caniila  and  the  tube  need  not  be  left  in  place  as  long  as  they 
were  before  antitoxin  was  used.  Another  fact  which  bears  upon  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria  is  that  with  its  use  the 
disease  hardly  ever  spreads  to  the  lar^oix  and  the  trachea — an  extension 
which  was  formerly  of  common  occurrence.  Again  it  is  noted,  in  distinct 
contrast  to  earlier  experiences,  that  with  antitoxin  treatment  threatened 
laryngeal  stenosis  almost  always  aliates  without  necessitating  operative 
interference.  The  opponents  of  serum  therapy,  who  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  ha^'e  but  one  argument  left — the 
dangiT  of  injuries  to  the  child  from  the  injection.  These  injuries,  however, 
are  so  uncommon  and  usually  so  insignificant  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
in  face  of  the  wonderful  benefits  the  method  has  conferred.  Nevertheless, 
serum  disease  is  to  be  recognized. 

Serum  Disease. — If  the  serum  of  one  animal  is  introduced,  either  sub- 
Gutancously  or  intravenously,  into  another  animal  of  a  different  species 
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pathologic  changes  often  occur.  For  human  beings  this  fact  has  taken  oa 
a  special  significance  an  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  antidiph- 
theritic  serum.  Such  changes  may  appear,  similarly,  when  antitetaoic  w 
antimeningococcic  serum,  etc.,  are  used,  since  they,  too,  represent  sera 


/    "malrt  of  {lifforcnt  species  and  do  not  merly  consist  of  the  specific 
-   -   PS  dorivod  from  ihciii. 

!!»  disofiise  has  txwn  exhaustively  studied  by  von  Pirquet  and  Schick. 
first  injection  with  antldiphthcritic  serum,  that  is,  of  hor^c  serum 
IK  antitoxin,  a  painful  inHamniation  dcveloos  within  a  few  da>'i>  in 
)h  nodes  drainini;  the  rejjion  tributary  to  the  point  of  injection, 
tninmtion  dis;ip[)cars  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.    The 
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most  frequent  clinical  phenomena  of  antitoxin  therapy  are  the  serum  exan- 
themata, which  make  their  appearance  in  a  varying  percentage  of  cases  and 
usually  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day.  The  exanthem  commonly 
begins  at  the  point  of  injection  and  may  be  confined  to  this  immediate  re- 
gion (Fig,  169);  or  it  may  be  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  entire  body.  The  ^ 
most  common  fomi  is  an  urticarial  f 
erythema,  causing  intense  itching.  It  S 
often  appears  in  extraordinarily  large  T 
efflorescent  patches  with  measles-like  f 
areas  lying  between  them.  Sometimes  |_ 
the  entire  exanthem  resembles  that  | 
of  measles  which  it  simulates  the  more  g 
closely  in  the  fact  that  the  conjunc-  r 
tiva  are  occasionally  im'olved,  A  a 
most  uncommon  form  is  the  scarlati-  • 
noid  exanthem,  which  is  most  likely  I 
to  cause  diagnostic  difficulties,  since  | 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  scarlet  g- 
fever  in  wards  reserved  for  diphtheria,  f- 
is  often  given.  The  fact  that  the  I* 
serum  exanthem  does  not  affect  the  7 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  is  |- 
important  in  the  matter  of  differential  I 
diagnosis.  It  isoften  accompanied  by  r* 
fever  which  may  continue  for  several  | 
days  (see  Fig.  170).  Arthritic  pains  f 
occasionally,  but  leas  commonly,  occur.  | 
During  the  course  of  serum  disease  a  I 
distinct  leucopenia  is  observed  as  a  s 
result  of  the  decrease  of  the  poly-  ^ 
morphonuclear  cells.  Occasionally  ^ 
precipitins,  acting  against  the  foreign  g 
serum,  may  l)e  demonstrated  in  vitro,  s. 
The  human  organism  responds  dif-  |. 
erently  to  the  reinjection  of  serum.  § 
If  such  reinjection  is  made  within  a  j 
period  of  from  twelve  days  to  three  or  | 
even  six  months  indications  of  disease 

appear  very  rapidly.    These  may  de-  

velop  as  an  immediate  reaction  within  a  few  minutes  or  in  some  hours 
after  the  reinjection,  if  the  first  injection  had  caused  anaphylaxis.  Usually 
intense  edema  and  erj-tliema  appear  at  thf  site  of  injection.  More  rarely 
an  intense  edema  of  the  face  and  a  general  urticaria  appear,  sometimes 
assoeialed  with  dyspncea  and  alarming  collapse.  These  manifestations 
commonly  disappear  very  speedily.  If  readministratinn  of  the  serum  is 
postponed  later  than  from  three  to  six  months,  the  ej-mptoms  are  apt  to 
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resemble  those  following  the  first  injection,  excepting  that  they  appear  at 
an  earlier  date,  generally  within  three  to  six  days.  This  idiosj'ncrasy  may 
persist  for  many  years,  so  that  from  the  appearance  of  such  syn\ptoms  a 
previous  use  of  antitoxin  may  be  determined.  Certain  iadividuals  are  pre- 
disposed to  the  primary  as  well  as  the  anaphylactic  reaction.  Both  forms 
are  exceptional. 

Serum  disease  depends  upon  the  formation  in  the  organism  of  antibodies 
to  the  injected  serum.  These  antibodies  are  ordinarily  formed  in  from  seven 
to  twelve  days  after  the  first  injection  and  they  are  found  in  the  circulation 
for  several  succeeding  months. 

Upon  subsequent  occasion  they  may  he  formed  more  readily,  resulting 
in  the  more  rapid  reaction.  In  view  of  the  small  quantities  of  serum  used 
in  diphtheria,  serum  disease  is  uncommon  and  ordinarily  light.  In  scarlet 
fever,  however,  in  which  large  doses  of  100  or  200  c.c,  are  required  it  is 
often  a  very  serious  matter.  Consequently  scarlet  fever  serum  b  used 
only  in  severe  cases.  In  some  iostaaces  the  immediate  reaction  may  be 
very  intense  and  may  cause  much  anxiety.  Nor  may  the  possibility  of  a 
fatal  termination  be  wholly  excluded,  extremely  unconmion  as  is  the  event. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  death  is  not  yet  clear.  The  possibility  of  its  oc- 
currence emphasizes  the  fact  that  prophylactic  tnjectiotu  should  not  be 
advised  without  very  substantial  reasons.  The  danger  of  anaphylaxis 
suggests  the  desirability  of  the  use  of  the  serum  of  some  other  species 
of  animal,  such  as  the  sheep,  for  prophylactic  purposes. 

The  question  arises  whether  all  diphtheritic  cases  should  be  treated 
with  antitoxin.  This  is  not  considered  necessary.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  expectant  treatment  of  slight  localized  diphtheria  of  the  tonsils,  in 
children  of  sLx  to  eight  yeara,  is  justified,  provided  they  can  be  wateh(*d 
carefully.  No  serious  injuries  have  resulted  from  this  practice.  While 
it  is  realized  that  this  position  will  V>e  combated  by  many,  reasons  have 
not  been  found  for  withdrawal  from  it.  For  those  whose  experience  in  weigh- 
ing the  severity  of  cases  is  limited,  it  may  be  better,  perhaps  to  choose  the 
easier  course  and  inject  every  patient.  Similarly  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  give  prophylactic  injections  to  strong  healthy  children  of  over  two  years 
of  age  who  have  been  exposed  to  diphtheria,  but  are  under  constant  ol>ser- 
vation;  since  the  danger  of  anaphylaxis)  appearing  if  a  later  injection  becomes 
necessary,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Since  passive  immunity  disappears  after 
about  three  weelcs  a  prophylactic  injection  would  need  to  be  repeated  fre- 
quently in  order  to  prevent  infection. 

It  may  be  that  Behring's  diphtheria  vaccine  will  prove  of  great  service 
in  this  respect.  This  causes  an  active  formation  of  antitoxin,  givii^  .in 
immunity  which  lasts  for  a  longer  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  many  persons  who  have  not  had  diphtheria,  nevertheless  pos- 
sess specific  antibodies  and  cannot  be  infected  with  the  disease.  These 
number  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent,  among  the  new-bom  and  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  among  older  children.  Intracutaneous  vaccination  with 
minute  quantities  of  diphtheria  toxin  proiluces  no  reaction  in  these  indind- 
uals(Shick),  showing  that  the  prophylactic  injection  of  serum  is  unnecessary-. 
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Some  French  authors  itKiominend  the  daily  injection  of  large  doaes  of 
antitoxiu  in  severe  cases  of  diphtheria  and  in  the  event  of  myocardial  or 
paralytic  sequelie.  The  experience  of  other  writers  accords  with  our  own 
observations  in  throwing  doubt  upon  this  procedure.  This  method  has 
been  employed,  however,  in  a  numlier  of  cases,  with  the  injection  of  2000 
I.  U.  everj"  two  days.  Probably  it  has  been  useful  in  some  instances  and 
has  proved  injurious  in  none.  Certain  authorities  cite  good  results  in  severe 
paralyses  with  very  large  doses  of  serrnn  (20,000  -  50,000  I.  U.). 

The  question  as  to  the  time  to  use  antitoxin  is  to  be  further  considered. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  the  injection  should  be  given  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. In  doubtful  or  indefinite  cases  it  should  be  employed  immediately 
and  even  without  awaiting  the  report  of  the  bacterioloj^ist,  since  very  valu- 
able time  may  l«  lost  and  life  endangered  by  delay.  Certain  cases,  in  which 
postponement  of  the  use  of  antitoxin  is  justified,  have  been  mentioned. 

No  other  form  of  treatment,  accompanying  the  serum,  is  necessary, 
unless  operative  interference  is  indicated  for  the  relief  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 

Local  treatment  of  the  pharynx  by  pencilling  and  insufflation,  formerly 
80  common,  is  an  unnecessary  annoyance  and  may  do  harm  because  of 
the  fear  it  excites  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  General  hygiene  of  the  mouth, 
however,  is  indicated.  Older  children  should  be  required  to  rinse  the  mouth 
and  gargle  the  throat  with  a  weak  solution  of  boric  acid  or  hydrogen  per- 
oxide (1  per  cent.).  In  younger  children  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cleanse  the  mouth  by  spraying  or  irrigation  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  if  it  can  be  done  without  arousing  too  much  antagonism. 
Forceful  measures  are  justified  only  in  extreme  cases  of  gangrenous  phar- 
yngeal diphtheria  and  even  then  their  benefit  is  doubtful.  In  robust  chil- 
dren frequently  renewed  cold  packs  or  ice-bags  may  be  applied  to  the  neck. 
These  may  Ix?  exchanged  later  for  hot  applications. 

In  nasal  diphtheria,  also,  the  local  treatment  is  secondary  to  the  serum 
therapy.  Efforts  should  be  confined  to  careful  removal  of  the  secretions 
by  means  of  cotton  tampons  and  to  the  protection  of  the  upper  lip  from 
erosion  by  the  use  of  a  bland  ointment.  If  desired,  powdered  bolus  alba 
may  be  blown  carefully  into  the  nostrils  everj'  hour,  as  described  by  Trurapp. 
In  ocular  diphtheria  the  phenol-free  serum  may  be  instilled  directly  into  the 
conjunctival  sac,  combining  this  treatment  merely  with  frequent  cleansing 
and  cold  applications. 

In  early  lar>'ngeal  diphtheria  a  moist  warm  general  pack,  inducing  per- 
spiration, may  act  favorably.  Frequently  renewed  hot  applications  may  be 
placed  alx)ut  the  neck,  Apart  from  the  general  quieting  effect  they  pro- 
duce, there  is  no  special  Indication  for  such  narcotics  as  codein  or  morphin. 
The  constant  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere  with  steam  from  a  0.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  obviously  beneficial.  Special  rooms  are 
equipped  for  this  purpose  in  hospitals.  In  the  home,  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  steam  atomizer  or  croup  kettle  (Fig.  95).  If  this  is  impossible  a  pail- 
ful of  boiling  water  may  bo  placed  near  the  l)ed  and  the  latter  covered  with 
an  improvised  tent.  If  the  laryngeal  stenosis  increases,  despite  the  use  of 
antitoxin  and  of  these  subsidiary  measures,  the  thrcatenit^  danger  of  me- 
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chanical  closure  of  the  glottis  should  be  met  unhesitatingly  by  intubation 
or  tracheotomy. 

The  general  treatment  of  diphtheria  even  in  its  milder  forms,  requires 
great  care.  Considering  the  great  liability  of  the  heart  to  injury,  all  uu- 
neceasary  excitement  and  the  inaction  of  pain  must  be  avoided  so  far  as 
possible.  This  should  include  all  imnecessary  exercise  even  in  the  use  of 
toilet  conveniences. 

The  diet  frequently  presents  great  difficulties.  Because  of  the  embar- 
rassment in  swallowing  it  must  be  confined  to  liquids.  It  may  be  better  to 
give  small  quantities  of  food  every  hour  or  two  if  there  is  obstinate  anorexia. 
At  the  outset,  milk  gruels,  thin  farinaceous  puddings,  cocoa  and  c^  may 
be  ^ven,  with  a  little  oofEec  to  serve  as  a  stimulant.  In  severe  protracted 
cases,  freshly  expressed  meat-juice  will  prove  useful.  Freshfniit  juices,  such 
as  grape,  orange  and  lemon,  for  younger  children  and  stewed  apple,  for 
older  ones,  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  limited  menu.  Later,  the  child 
may  be  allowed  soft  toast,  finely-mashed  spinach,  riced  potato,  chopped 
meat,  etc.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  should  be  given,  ^liile  the  laryngeal 
tube  is  in  place  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  either  fluids  or  solids  is  of- 
ten increased  and  it  is  better  to  give  all  food  in  a  semi-liquid  form.  This 
rule  applies,  also,  in  paralysis  of  the  pharynx.  By  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  gelatin  (1-2  per  cent.),  milk  is  very  readily  brought  to 
this  consistency. 

As  long  as  there  are  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  or  of  marked  lassitude, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  that  even  though  the  local  symptoms 
and  the  fever  have  been  absent  for  weeks.  This  is  rot  to  say  that  slight 
irr^pilarities  of  the  pulse,  with  an  otherwise  normal  heart,  which  may  per- 
sist for  months,  constitute  a  reason  for  confining  the  patient  to  bed.  Dur- 
ing the  acute  stage  stimulants  are  often  nece&sary.  At  this  period,  as  well 
as  in  postdiphtheritic  myocarditis,  caffein  and  camphor  may  be  employed. 
In  myocardial  complications  the  combined  use  of  cafTein  and  digitalis  seems 
to  be  efficient.  In  the  event  of  serious  vasomotor  disturbances,  which  in 
grave  cases  set  in  rapidly,  epinephrin  (1:1000),  in  large  doses,  will  often 
give  satisfactory  results.  It  is  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  0.5-1.0  c.c. 
(minims  viii-xv)  in  10-15  c.c.  (5  ii-iii)  of  physiologic  saline  solution. 

The  postdiphtheritic  paralyses  of  moderate  degree  recover  without 
treatment.  Injections  of  strychnia  are  commonly  used  but  ore  of  doubtful 
value.  They  are  given  from  three  to  five  times  a  week  u.>iing  from  0.5-2 
milligrams  (gr.  J'lzo-Ho),  according  to  the  child 's  age.  In  severe  cases  re- 
peated daily  injections  of  large  doses  of  antitoxin  (2000-4000  I.  U.),  may 
be  tried  as  a  last  resort.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  careful  use  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  affected  nerves. 

During  the  abatement  of  symptoms  and  in  convalescence,  quinine  and 
iron  preparations  are  useful.  Removal  to  the  country  is  to  be  rectanmended. 
The  complications  of  diphtheria  are  to  be  treated  in  the  customary  manner. 
Diphtheritic  nephritis  requires  no  special  attention. 

The  exact  time  at  which  operative  interference  is  indicated  cannot  be 
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stated  within  hard  and  fast  liaes.  Generally  speaking,  it  should  be  under- 
taken whenever  the  stenosis  causes  marked  retraction  of  the  epigastrium 
and  the  suprasternal  notch,  or  when  a  progressively  increasing  cyanosis 
becomes  so  intense  as  to  induce  stupor  or  attacks  of  sufTocation.  Even  if 
the  cyanosis  is  not  excessive,  but  the  constant  stenosis  and  the  labored 
respiration  threaten  exhaustion,  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed.  In 
the  home  the  operation  must  he  undertaken  sufficiently  early.  In  the 
hospital,  where  the  patient  is  under  constant  expert  observation,  greater 
delay  is  permissible.  For  those  who  crave  a  more  dogmatic  rule  it  may  bo 
said,  that  the  proper  time  for  interference  is  when  the  stemomastoid  is 
employed  aa  an  auxiliary  in  respiration.  The  contraction  of  this  muscle 
is  readily  recognized  by  palpation.  Placing  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle  one  may  feel  the  con- 
traction during  inspiration.  This  may  also  be  accomplished  by  holding  the 
muscle  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  at  various  levels. 

With  the  necessity  for  operative  interference  arises  the  question  of 
choice  between  tradieotomy  and  tntubaHon.  Intubation  is  generally  to  be 
preferred,  without  reservation,  as  soon  as  the  physician  has  acquired  some 
practice.  Tracheotcmy  has  become  less  and  less  popular  in  most  clinics. 
Parents  who  object  to  the  use  of  the  knife  usually  give  their  ready  assent 
to  this  bloodless  procedure.  It  requires  less  than  a  minute  in  its  perform- 
ance and  can  be  done  without  anesthe^  or  expert  assistance.  Such  acci- 
dents as  asphyxia  from  the  downward  displacement  of  a  piece  of  membrane, 
etc.,  are  rare,  but,  nevertheless,  preparation  for  tracheotomy  must  always 
be  made  lest  such  mishap  should  occur.  Hemorrhage  and  wound  infections 
do  not  occur.  The  tube  is  often  permanently  removable  from  the  first  to 
the  third  day. 

A  contraindication  for  intubation  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  pharyngeal 
stenows,  as  a  result  of  an  extraordinary  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils.  Serious 
embarrassment  occasionally  results  from  an  obstinate  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, the  repeated  coughing  up  of  the  tube,  and  subsequent  laryngeal  decu- 
bitus. But,  in  compari£on,  the  objections  to  tracheotomy  are  many  and 
serious.  It  demands  trained  assistance  and  anesthesia;  it  Involves  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage  and  of  woimd  infection;  a  longer  time  elapses  before 
the  canula  can  be  removed;  frequently  occurring  sequebe,  such  as  vocal 
impairment,  decubitus  and  tracheal  stenosis  result.  The  effects  of  intu- 
bation properly  performed  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  tracheotomy,  so 
that  it  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Most  pediatrists  reserve  tracheotomy  for 
secondary  use  in  cases  where  the  tube  cannot  be  removed  for  four  to  six 
days,  when  danger  of  decubitus  ensues.  Tracheotomy  is  advisable  also  in 
cases  in  which  intubation  does  not  relieve  the  stenosis  or  when  the  obstruc- 
tion recurs  speedily.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  difficulty  is  due  to  bronchial 
croup  and  tracheotomy,  therefore,  does  no  greatergood.  Occasionally  trache- 
otomy relieves  the  situation  by  encouraging  the  more  complete  removal 
and  expectoration  of  the  deep-seated  membrane. 

Tha  method  of  intubation  most  frequently  employed  is  after  the  simple 
procedure  devised  by  O'Dwyer.    A  bronze  or  ebonite  tube  of  appropriate 
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form  is  introduced  into  the  narrowed  glottis  through  the  mouth  by  means 
of  a  specially  devised  instrument.    The  patient  is  held  upon  the  lap  of  the 
mother  or  nurse.   The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  wTapped  in  a  blanket,  which 
serves  to  confine  the  arms,  and  the  lower  extremities  are  held  between  the 
knees  of  the  attendant.    The  mouth  ia  held  open  by  a  mouth-gag,  preferably 
of  the  Whitehead  type,  which  ia  self-retaining.     The  head  must  be  held 
perfectly  straight  and  must  not  be  bent  backward.     The  physician  sita 
upon  a  low  stool  directly  in  front  of  the  patient.    The  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  introduced  into  the  pharynx,  palpates  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  and  draws  the  epiglottis  and  the  tongue  sharply  forward. 
The  intubator,  armed  with   the 
threaded  tube,  is  held  firmly  in 
the  right  hand  and  the  tube  is  in- 
troduced horizontally  between  the 
teeth  and  exactly  in   the  median 
line  of  the   pharynx  (Fig.   171). 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  lies  at 
the  radia!  side  of  the  left  index 
finger  and  is  passed  along  this  to 
its  point,  during  which  movement 
the  handle   of   the    intubator  is 
gradually  brought  to  the  horizon- 
tal. The  left  index  finger,  exerting 
constant  traction  on  the  epiglottis 
gives  way  toward  the  ulnar  side, 
while  the  end  of  the  tube  at  its 
radial  side  is  pushed  downward, 
entering  the  glottis.    This  is  the 
more  easily  accomplished  during 
an  inspiration,  since  the  epiglottis 
louthig     iswidolyopenedatthattime.  The 
tiiBWi     entrance  to  the  larynx  may  be 
the'th^i^'  """"  """*  *"*  ^p"si""i>  lornar J,  into     covercd  with  the  tip  of  the  finger 
for  a  moment.     When  it  is  un- 
covered thfr  child  usually  takes  a  deep  breath  and  this  is  used  to  advance 
the  tube.    When  about  one-third  of  the  tube  has  been  introduced,  the  pal- 
pating finger  is  passed  around  it  to  sec  that  it  is  properly  plarod.    The 
tube   must   be  entirely  surrounded   by  mucous  membrane.      Then  the 
intubator  is  withdrawn,  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  finger  on  the  edge  of 
the  tube  and  pressing  it  completely  into  the  larynx,  again  palpating  the 
entire  area  to  make  certain  that  the  head  of  the  tube  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  mucous  membrane.     The  free  end  of  the  thread  attached  to 
the  tube   is  left  projecting  from  the   left   angle  of  th"   mouth  and   is 
fastened  to  the  cheek  with  adhesive  tape.    The  entire  procedure  requires 
but  a  few  seconds.    It  should  be  carried  out  very  carefully;  no  force  is 
permissible.    If  the  tube  is  correctly  placed  in  the  larynx,  its  presence 
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there  19  recognized  by  the  peculiar  metallic  tone  which  19  given  to  the 
breathing  and  the  cough.  The  beginner  sometimes  places  the  tube  in 
the  e9ophagus.  In  such  an  event  the  tube  must  be  withdrawn  by  means 
of  the  thread  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated  after  a  few  minutes  rest. 
An  artificial  passage  through  the  lower  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  can  be 
made  only  by  the  use  of  brutal  force. 

The  silk  thread  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tube  19  fastened,  as  described, 
to  the  left  cheek  with  adhesive  tape,  in  order  that  the  nur9e  may  readily 
remove  the  tube  if  an  attack  of  suffocation  should  occur.  To  prevent  the 
child  from  pulling  out  the  tube  its  arms  may  be  tied  to  the  bed  or  he  held 
by  stiff  cuffs.  Any  difficulty  in  swallowing  caused  by  the  tube  usually  dis- 
appears within  a  day  or  two.  It  is  best,  however,  to  give  only  semi-liquid 
food.  The  discussion  of  other  methods  of  intubation  cannot  be  under- 
taken here. 

Sometimes  the  tube  is  coughed  out  after  a  few  hours  and  the  absence  of 
further  stenosis  makes  its  replacement  unnecessary.  If  it  remains  in  place 
and  the  fever  goes  down  the  next  day,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  anti- 
toxin, the  physician  may  draw  out  the  tube  after  two  days  and  see  whether 
the  patient  is  able  to  breathe  without  it.  Severe  stenosis  often  appears 
immediately  or  within  a  few  hours.  Whether  thus  removed  by  the  physi- 
cian or  in  the  act  of  coughing,  the  stenosis  may  suddenly  become  alarming. 
For  this  reason  alone,  tracheotomy  is  preferable  when  the  case  is  to  be 
treated  at  home.  If  the  tube  has  to  be  replaced  after  the  first  removal, 
repeated  attempts  at  extubation  should  be  made  every  other  day.  In  most 
cases  treated  with  serum,  the  tube  may  be  left  out  permanently  after  three 
or  four  daj-s.  If  this  docs  not  prove  true  it  is  well  to  perform  a  tracheotomy 
in  four  to  seven  daj-s.  Pain  in  swallowing  and  the  appearance  of  black 
spots  on  the  tube  indicate  decubitus.  This  is  especially  to  be  dreaded  in 
croup  occurring  in  the  course  of  measles.  It  may  develop  alike  after  intu- 
bation and  after  tracheotomy.  The  technic  of  tracheotomy  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  text-books  of  surgery. 

Tracheotomy  is  much  more  easily  performed  when  the  intubation  tube 
is  in  place.  In  severe  asphyxia,  nareosis  is  unnecessary.  Cricotracheotomy 
should  always  be  avoided,  since  vocal  disturbances  are  sure  to  foUow.  In 
the  presence  of  goitre,  the  superior  tracheotomy  is  to  be  preferred;  other- 
wise the  inferior  site  is  to  be  chosen.  If  the  field  of  operation  is  scrupulously 
confined  to  the  median  line  and  the  operator  and  his  assistant  each  hold 
the  soft  tissues  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  symmetrically  with  the 
forceps,  cutting  and  dissecting  with  the  greatest  care,  tracheotomy  is  easily 
performed  and  with  small  danger  of  encountering  any  large  vessels.  The 
first  attempt  at  permanent  removal  of  the  cannula  is  to  be  made,  at  the 
earliest,  on  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  day.  It  is  harmful  to  attempt  progressive 
decannulization  with  cannulffi  of  diminished  size,  since  this  usually  leads  to 
the  formation  of  granulation  tissue. 

The  most  efficient  relief  in  difficult  decannulization  is  intubation  and, 
wee  veraa,  the  most  efiicient  relief  or  difficulty  in  extubation  Is  tracheotomy. 
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PERTUSSIS  OR  WHOOPING-COUGH 

Pertussis  is  a  specific,  contagious  disease,  the  most  importaut  symptoms 
of  which  arise  from  the  respiratoiy  tract  and  excite  characteristic  attacks 
of  coughing.  The  disease  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  first 
described  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  causative  organism  has  been  sought  in  numerous  researches  and 
many  different  germs  have  been  described  as  producing  the  disease.  A 
bacillus  recently  discovered  by  Bordet  and  Gengou  is,  however,  the  only 
organism  that  appears,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease.  These  authors  have  consistently  found  a  peculiar  polymor- 
phous bacillus  in  the  sputum  of  patients  with  pertussis.  This  is  a  weakly 
staining  bacillus,  the  centres,  in  particular,  taking  the  stain  very  lightly 
(Fig.  172).  It  is  very  abundantly  present,  and  even  in  pure  culture,  in  the 
sputum  of  recent  cases.  Advanced  cases  show  them  less  numeroudy  but 
exhibit  lat^  numbers  of  saphrophytes.  This 
V     bacillus  is  found  in  no  other  disuse.    It  is  ag- 


~y_''y^^  i^ '^ -J^-fc."*  ^y  inoculation  with  its  pure  culture 

.;v  -^^  ^  ■*■  ***  i*"^!*  Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. — Since  deaths 

__^  I,'  '-5  ^  "^C^^'  hardly  ever  occur  in  pertussis,  unless  oompli- 

'  ^j ,'  ^J'^  "  >  j»»  5*  cations  or  secondaiy  infections  develop,  the 

l\^  ij»  s  j^-tm.    .^  ^  opportunity  to  study  the  pathology  of  ihe  dis- 

-     '■*  "*"*  '  -       *■*  ease  is  very  meagre.   The  pathol(^c  changes 

It,  i'lv.'^"-""?'';'"*'*    '•"'"'  fire  evidently  very  slight  and,  aside  from  al- 

(Bordet-GcncDu)  alter  ■  pnpua-        ...  ■       ..        ui       T  ■  .  i       • 

tioDbyProi.  c.  Tnukaoinasiie.  temtions  in  the  blooo,  consist  merely  m  ca- 
tarrhal conditions  of  the  upper  air  passages. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  foci  of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  case  that 
comes  to  autopsy,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  infection.  The  tenacious,  glairy  mucus  is  probably 
the  cause  of  the  paroxy,fms  of  coughing,  acting  as  an  irritant  as  it  passes 
the  glottis,  the  posterior  angle  of  which  is  the  most  sensitive  point. 

The  contagion  in  pertussis  travels  almost  wholly  from  one  person  to 
another  and  is  probably  carried  in  the  sputum,  that  is  by  droplet  infection. 
The  secretion  of  the  upper  air  passages  seems  to  be  extraordinarily  infec- 
tious, since  contact  with  an  affected  patient  for  but  a  few  minutes  suffices 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  disease.  The  vast  numbers  in  which  the  Bordet- 
Gengou  bacillus,  is  present  in  the  sputum  of  recent  cases  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaiiLS  the  rapid  spread  of  the  malady.  Indirect  transmission  of  the  disease 
by  healthy  persons  or  by  means  of  clothing  is  extremely  rare,  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  have  taken  place  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  transmission  has  occurred  through  the  agency  of  masked  cases. 

Its  contagiousness  is  marked  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  catarrhal 
stage,  when  it  still  requires  a  week  or  more  to  determine  the  true  character 
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of  the  disease.  This  is  the  period  in  which  transmiseion  generally  occurs 
since  it  is  the  time  when  no  precautionary  measures  are  taken.  Further- 
more, the  contagion  is  at  its  height  at  this  st^e.  It  continues  during  the 
convulsive  period,  but  its  virulence  lessens  rapidly.  In  the  stage  of  decline 
its  contagious  quality  is  very  slight  and  often  seems  to  disappear  entirely. 
It  is  safe,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  is  still  danger  of  conveyance  as 
loi^  as  the  child  coughs. 

At  times  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  amounts  to  an  epidemic.  This 
happens  most  frequently  in  small  communities,  while  in  large  cities  where 
cases  can  always  be  found  and  large  numbers  of  children  are  immune,  it 
hardly  ever  assumes  epidemic  proportions. 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  very  general,  so  that  nearly  all  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  it,  take  it,  if  ex- 
posed. No  age  is  exempt,  but  the  greatest 
liability  is  between  the  first  and  the  third 
j-ear.  In  no  other  contagious  disease  is  in- 
fancy so  frequently  affected  as  in  pertussis 
(see  page  573) .  Many  children  are  attacked 
even  within  the  first  few  months  and  not 
infrequently  within  the  first  week.  Indeed, 
even  congenital  pertussis  has  been  reported 
when  the  mother  has  had  whooping-cough 
before  delivery;  the  new-bom  infant  having 
a  characteristic  cough  on  the  fii-st  day.  The 
author's  youngest  patient  was  ten  days  old. 
The  mother  had  pertussis.  It  may  be  weU 
supposed  that  the  predisposition  is  as  great 
during  the  first  year  as  it  is  later.  If  fewer 
children  are  affected  with  the  disease  during 
this  period  than  in  the  second  or  thu^  year, 

it  may  be  fully  explained  by  the  slighter  """  "^zl^^m^'jll^^ "'  '^' 
danger  of  bfection — slighter  because  young 

infants  are  more  carefully  isolated  than  are  older  children  and  because 
many  first-born  are  not  exposed  in  infancy  at  all. 

One  attack  of  the  disease  confers  a  high  degree  of  immunity,  so  that  a 
second  is  extremely  rare.  When  second  infection  does  occur,  it  is  usually 
in  the  adult,  who  had  the  disease  in  childhood  and  is  later  exposed  to  re- 
infection by  close  contact  with  children  suffering  with  whooping-cough. 
The  markedly  greater  predisposition  of  females  is  quite  noticeable  at  all 
ages — a  fact  not  yet  accounted  for. 

The  constitutional  quality  of  the  child  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  attack  is  more  severe  and  lasts  longer  in  nervous, 
neuropathic  and  spasmophilic  individuals. 

The  cold  season  causes  an  increased  sensitivity  of  the  respiratory  tract 
and  thus  favors  the  spread  of  pertussis. 

The  disease-picture  is  ordinarily  quite  monotonous  and  varies  chiefly 
in  the  intensity  of  the  individual  case.  For  purposes  of  description  a  case 
of  medium  severity  is  outlined. 
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The  incubation  period  is  of  variable  duration.  On  the  averse  it  covers 
about  one  week,  but  it  may  be  shortened  to  three  or  four  days  or  extended 
to  two  weeks.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a  child  who  has  been  exposed  and 
does  not  develop  any  catarrhal  symptoms  within  fourteen  days  has  not 
been  infected. 

Since  its  very  first  recognition,  three  stages  of  pertussis  have  been 
noted;  a  catarrhal  stage,  a  convulsive  stage  and  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  catarrhal  stage  begins  with  slight  coiyza  and  cough,  possibly  a 
little  hoarseness,  and  a  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva.  In  those  predisposed 
to  laryngeal  symptoms  the  disease  may  be  ushered  in  by  an  attack  of  pseudo- 
croup.  These  manifestations  last  from  one  to  two  weeks,  rarely  for  a  shorter 
or  a  longer  period.  During  the  first  few  days  slight  fever  may  develop  in 
some  few  cases,  even  .before  distinct  catarrhal  signs  are  present.  At  the 
outset  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  stage  from  ordinary  acute  catarrh. 
A  suspicion  of  pertussis  is  aroused  only  upon  information  of  exposure. 
Occasionally,  a  case  never  gets  beyond  the  catarrhal  stage  and  recovers 
without  a  diagnosis.  Usually,  however,  the  cough  becomes  more  and  more 
severe  without  the  development  of  any  bronchitic  signs.  Most  noticeable 
are  the  facts  that  ordinary  remedies  fail  to  relieve  the  cough;  that  the 
coughing  occurs  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  and  gradually  establishes  a 
certain  periodicity. 

The  catarrhal  phase  gradually  passes  into  the  convulsive  stage.  The 
cough  is  rather  less  frequent  but  it  occurs  at  regular  intervals,  even  during 
the  night.  The  attacks  assume  a  violent,  compellant,  intense  character 
and  proceed,  with  varying  rapidity,  toward  the  typical  quality  so  readily 
recognized.  The  spasms  of  coughing  are  often  ushered  in  by  restlessness 
and  discomfort.  The  child  senses  a  tickling  in  the  throat,  a  degree  of  pres- 
sure  in  the  thorax;  it  becomes  frightened  and  runs  to  the  mother,  or  clutches 
any  convenient  object.  In  some  cases  initial  vomiting  occurs.  After  a 
deep  inspiration  a  succession  of  intense  coughs  follow  each  other  so  rapidly 
that  inspiration  is  arrested.  The  face  reddens,  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
injected  and  the  tongue  protrudes.  The  coughing  fit  is  followed  suddenly 
by  a  forced,  loud  inspiration  termed  the  "whoop,"  produced  by  the  violent 
indrawing  of  air  through  the  glottis,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  But  the  attack  does  not  end  with  this  temporary  relief,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  persisting  restlessness  of  the  child.  Repeated  spasms 
of  coughing  terminated  by  the  characteristic  whoops  follow.  These  attacks 
recur  several  times,  while  the  lips  and  tongue  become  more  and  more  cya- 
notic and  in  severe  instancesquite  blue,  until  the  child  seems  threatened  with 
suffocation.  The  series  of  attacks  usually  end  when  the  patient  expecto- 
rates, with  difficulty,  the  accumulated  mass  of  tenacious  glairy  mucus.  Id 
very  young  children  this  material  frequently  remains  in  the  pharynx. 
Should  the  attack  be  very  severe  it  is  followed  by  the  vomiting  of  all  food 
recently  taken.  Robust  children  will  recover  immediately  from  serious 
attacks  and  will  continue  their  interrupted  play  with  apparent  unconcern. 
The  younger  and  weaker  are  exhausted;  they  perspire  freely,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  they  recover  from  the  immediate  effects. 
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In  Dumber  and  intensity  the  attacks  are  extraordinarily  variable.  They 
increase  progressively  during  the  convulsive  stage,  which  usually  lasts  from 
three  to  sbt  weeks.  Many  children  have  only  five  to  ten  attacks  in  the 
twenty-four  hours;  in  others  the  number  will  run  to  thirty,  fifty  or  even 
more.  The  individual  attacks  vary  similarly;  the  series  of  staccato  coughs 
and  the  reprisal  may  be  repeated  twice  to  five  times,  as  a  minimal,  and 
from  ten  to  thirty  times  as  a  maximal  range.  In  rare  cases  a  spasmodic 
sneezing  takes  the  place  of  the  coughing.  The  lungs,  in  uncompUcated 
cases,  present  normal  auscultation  sounds  or  scattered  coarse  riles  which 
disappear  for  a  time  after  each  attack.  Frequently,  however,  a  distension 
of  the  lungs  develops  during  the  convulsive  stage.  This  becomes  an  es- 
pecially marked  feature  in  infants.  In  severe  cases,  the  heart  shows  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulae-rate  is  increased.  Edema  of  the  face 
is  common  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  Fever  always  indicates  the  presence 
of  complications. 

When  whooping-cou^  has  once  reached  its  maximal  intensity,  tt  con- 
tinues for  several  days  or  weeks  at  its  height  and  then  enters  the  stage  of 
defervescence  and  declines  rapidly.  The  attacks  at  first  become  less  numer- 
ous but  remain  as  intense  as  ever.  Soon  the  intensity  likewise  decreases; 
the  vomiting  stops;  the  cough  occurs  but  rarely  and  losesitatypical  character. 
A  simple  catarrhal  cough  may  persist  for  a  long  time. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  illness  varies  in  the  average  case  from  four  to 
ten  weeks,  provided  there  arc  no  complications.  Even  with  a  favorable 
termination,  there  is  considerable  loss  of  weight.  Convalescence  is  com- 
monly rapid  in  the  absence  of  pulmonary  comphcations  which  may  lay  a 
foundation  for  tuberculous  infection.  If  bronchitis  sots  in  during  the  stage 
of  decline,  it  usually  causes  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  or  the  reappear 
ance  of  frequent  and  intense  attacks,  which  again  disappear  speedily  with 
the  relief  of  the  bronchial  affection.  If  a  child  develops  any  ordinary  bron- 
chial catarrh,  weeks  or  months  after  a  complete  recovery  from  whooping- 
cough,  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  cough  of  pertussis  again  appears. 

Variations  in  Coubsb 

Sometimes  the  course  of  pertussis  is  completed  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
But  few  attacks  occur  and  often  these  are  not  typical.  At  other  times  an 
irritative  cough  persists  for  several  weeks  without  the  development  of  dis- 
tinct spasmodic  attacks.  The  diagnosis  of  this  mild  form  is  possible  only 
when  definite  cases  of  pertussis  are  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Such  marked  cases  are  quite  common  in  late  childhood  and  among 
adults  and  naturally  fnvor  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

On  the  contrarj-,  extraordinarily  severe  cases  are  comparatively  few. 
Apparently  they  depend  either  upon  marked  predisposition  or  upon  exceed- 
ingly virulent  infection.  These  cases  in  the  beginning  show  a  distinct  fever. 
The  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  39°  C.  (102°  F.).  The  general  well- 
being  is  ."tcriously  impaired  by  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep.  The  pulse  is 
rapid.    Dyspncea  and  frequent  exhausting  attacks  of  coughing  and  vomits 
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ing  soon  develop.    So  severe  a  tj-pe  of  the  disease,  without  any  marked 
complications,  may  lead  very  speedily  to  a  fatal  terrainatioD. 

Pertuasis  in  young  infants  often  presents  peculiar  charact*?rs.  The 
attacks  of  cougMng  occur  with  such  severity  as  to  cause  o'anosis  and  at 
times  persisting  apnoea  with  ensuing  loss  of  consciousness,  eclamptic  attacks 
and  general  atony.  The  crowing  inspiration  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysms 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  gurgling  and  choking  with  accumulated 
mucus.  Vomiting  in  these  cases  is  comparatively  imcommon.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  symptoms  a  di^nosis  often  fails,  particularly  in  the 
early  months  of  life. 

Special  Symptoms  .ind  Complications 
In  ordinary  cases  the  general  well-being  ia  not  greatly  disturbed.  At 
times  an  irritable  and  peevish  disposition  is  noted.  Fever,  after  the  first 
few  days,  almost  always  announces  complications  most  frequently  found 
in  the  respiratory  tract.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  simple  pertussis  is  at- 
tended by  slight  persistent  fever.  Complications  nearly  aJways  set  in  during 
the  convulsive  stage.  Many  of  these  are  the  direct  consequences  of  the 
intense  paroxysms  of  coughing  and  the  ensuing  venous  congestion. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  often  the  result  of  the 
severe  coughing  spasms  continued  for  a  long  period.  This  may  be  demon- 
strated by  percussion,  but  it  is  often  veiled  by  the  distension  of  the  lungs. 
In  these  severe  cases  it  is  impossible  to  dctcnnine  to  what  extent  a  pei-sist- 
ently  increased  pulse-rate  is  due  to  over-exercise  of  the  heart,  or  in  what 
■  measure  it  should  be  attributed  to  toxic  influence.  Actual  myocardial  dis- 
ease, endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  rare  complications  of  whooping- 
cough.  Persistent  congestion  of  the  lungs  causes  an  accenttiated  pulmonic 
second  sound.     Sudden  cardiac  death  is  rare. 

The  blood  often  shows  an  increased  number  of  leucocytes,  ranging 
up  to  20,000  or  more.  This  is  usually  due  to  a  multiplication  of  the  neu- 
trophiles  and  still  more  definitely  of  the  lymphocj-tes. 

Through  acongestion  of  the  cervical  veins  severe  paroxysms  of  whooping- 
cough  cause  a  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva  and  an  edema  of  the  eyelids, 
frequently  spreading  to  the  entire  face  and  incompletely  disappearing  in 
the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  On  this  account,  children  suffering  with 
pertussis  often  show  a  peculiar  puffiness  of  the  face,  especially  marked  about 
the  eyes,  and  coincident  with  a  swelUng  of  the  thyroid. 

During  the  paroxysms  the  frenum  of  the  protruded  tongue  is  injured 
by  pressure  against  the  lower  central  mcisors,  causing  the  formation  of  a 
transverse  white  ulcer  (Fig.  173).  While  this  injury  to  the  tongue  may 
appear  in  the  event  of  coughs  of  other  origin,  or  even  independently  of  this 
symptom  altogether,  it  is  especially  common  in  pertussis  and  most  often 
occurs  in  children,  who  have  only  the  two  lower  incisors,  since  the  irritation 
of  the  frenum  is  then  most  severe. 

The  abdominal  strain  attendant  upon  the  spasmodic  coughing,  not  infre- 
quently develops  in  those  predisposed ,  either  an  inguinal  hernia  or  a  prolapse 
of  the  rectum.  Involuntary  defecation  and  micturition  often  occur  with 
severe  paroxysms. 
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Aa  intense  venous  congestion  often  leads  to  a  rupture  of  the  delicate 
capillary  walls,  injured  possibly  by  the  disease  toxins,  and  cutaneous  hemor- 
rhages result.  Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  but  is  rarely  alarm- 
ing. At  times  bloody  expectoration  from  the  pharynx  or  the  bronchi  is 
observed.  Semilunar  extravasations  in  the  bullmr  conjunctiva  around  the 
cornea  are  comparatively  common.    Hemorrhages  in  the  eyelids  are  rare. 

The  most  frequent  and  the  most  dangerous  complications  are  those  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  coarse,  bronchial  rfiles 
can  be  considered  as  incident  to  pure  pertussis,  or  whether,  as  one  would 
prefer  to  believe,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  complication. 
The  fact  that  many  healthy  children  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease  never  present  catarrhal  breathing  sounds  and  that  these  alterations 
are  especially  ot>9erved  in  the  cold  season  and  in  weak,  rickitic  children, 
supports  th»  view.  As  long  as  only  occasional  coarse  r&les  are  heard 
without  change  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  and  without  fever,  no  harm 
results.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  these  r&les  should  prepare  the  clini- 
cian for  more  serious  developments,  since  they  are  often  but  the  precursors 
of  a  severe  bronchitis  or  of  a  fatal  broncho-pneumonia.  If  a  severe  bronchi- 
tis develops,  the  glairy  sputum  takes  on  a  yellowish-green  color  and  an 
ordinary  catarrhal  cough  more  or  le^s  frequently  occurs  in  the  intervab 
between  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  In  children  of  three  or  four 
years  or  over,  the  bronchitis  eventually  disappears  with  no  more  serious 
results  than  the  protraction  of  the  pertussis.  Associated  with  coryza  and 
bronchitis,  a  catarrhal  or  purulent  otitis  media,  of  usually  benign  character, 
may  appear. 

In  young  children,  and  particularly  in  those  who  are  rickitic  and  weakly, 
bronchitis  has  a  great  tendency  to  lead  to  broncho-pneumonia.  At  the 
onset  this  tran.sition  is  often  unrecoguized,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
only  small  scattered  foci  of  invasion.  It  is  sooner  suggested  by  dyspn<ea 
and  by  a  more  intense  and  remittent  fever  tiian  by  the  demonstration  of 
dulncss.  The  paroxysms  of  coughing  frequently  lose  their  typical  char- 
acter when  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  an  accidentally  intercurrent  lobar  pneu- 
monia develops.  They  grow  shorter  and  the  whoop  is  weakened  or  is 
entirely  lost,  while  the  cyanosis  remains.  After  the  pneumonia  is  over  the 
paroxysms  reappear  in  typical  form.  Capillary  bronchitis,  as  a  complica- 
tion of  pertu-ssis,  is  a  less  common  event. 

A  progressive  and  extremely  dangerous  broncho-pneumonia  is  particu- 
larly frequent  when  measles  occurs  coincidently  with  pertussis.  Extensive 
changes  in  the  lung  favor  the  occurrence  of  convulsions. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  in  these  cases,  follows  a  very  protracted  course 
and  is  extremely  obstinate  as  long  as  intense  paroxysms  of  coughing  occur. 
Etiologically,  the  condition  is  generally  due  either  to  the  strepto-  or  pneu- 
mococcus.    The  latter  gives  the  more  benign  foim. 

Pertus-'iis  often  cau.'>e3  pulmonary  emphysema,  revealed  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  thorax  and  the  low  position  of  the  lung  border  anteriorly  on 
the  right  side.  The  incre,iscd  expiratory  pressure  leads  to  a  diffuse  hron- 
chiecta.'iis,  giving  no  clinical  symptoms  but  often  determined  at  autopsy. 
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Permanent  bronchieetasU  following  pertussis  is  rare,  nor  does  pulmonaiy 
emphysema  very  often  remain,  and  generally  only  in  those  cases  which 
show  an  asthmatic  tendency.  Intense  coughing  may  cause  rupture  of  the 
alveoli  which  exceptionally  leads  to  an  interstitial,  a  mediastinal,  or  even  a 
subcutaneous  emphysema  and,  in  turn,  to  severe  dyspncea  and  death.  This 
protracted  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  resembles  the  type  of  the  disease 
associated  with  tuberculosis.  The  differenttatioQ  is  all  the  more  difficult, 
because  a  latent  tuberculoaia  frequently  becomes  active  during  an  attack 
of  pertussis  and  generally  takes  the  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
lymph  nodes  or  of  broncho-pneumonia  arising  from  the  hilus.  The  possibil- 
ity of  tuberculous  infection  must  always  be  considered  when  a  young  child 
who  has,  or  has  recently  had  whooping-cough,  shows  emaciation,  anemia 
and  an  irregular  fever.  A  positive  cutaneous  reaction  to  tuberculin  must 
be  accepted,  even  in  the  absence  of  adequate  lung  findings,  in  such  a  case. 
In  older  children  simple  broncho-pneumonia  is  uncommon  and,  therefore, 
positive  pulmonary  findings  become  more  sUfK^stive  of  tuberculosis.  In 
younger  cliildren  a  negative  tuberculin  reaction  is  often  an  aid  to  the  exclu- 
^on  of  tuberculosis. 

Next  to  the  respiratory  tract,  the  nervous  system  is  apt  to  be  involved  in 
pertussis.  Its  previous  condition  has  a  determining  influence  upon  the 
course  and  gravity  of  the  disease.  Id  the  neurotic  or  neuropathic  the  parox- 
ysms of  coughing  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe  than  they  are  apt  to 
be  in  the  normal  individual.  Rxcitement  or  pain  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected  readily  brings  on  an  attack. 

When  a  number  of  children  suffering  with  pertussis  are  together  in  a 
single  room  and  one  of  them  goes  into  a  paroxysm,  all  the  rest  may  join  in 
the  chorus.  Older  children  are  often  able  to  suppress  an  attack  by  sheer 
force  of  will  and  may  even  be  stimulated  to  do  so  by  threats.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  wife  of  a  certain  general  that  she  cured  her  chUdren  of  whooping- 
cough  with  the  rod.  .\n  anxious  or  restless  demeanor  upon  the  part  of  other 
members  of  the  family  has  a  bad  influence  upon  the  patient,  while  his  recov- 
ery is  favored  by  quiet  and  sensible  behavior.  It  woidd  be  a  dangerous 
perversion  of  facta,  of  course,  to  argue  that  the  nervous  constitution  of  the 
patient  is  any  more  than  an  aggravating  influence,  or  to  regard  pertussis  as 
a  aer\'ous  disease  or  as  merely  the  reaction  of  the  neuropathic  to  various 
catarrhal  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

In  very  young  children  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  catises  the  crow- 
ing inspiration  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  often  becomes  verj' 
se^-ere  and  may  lead  to  a  long  continued  closure  of  the  aperture.  This  may 
induce  apncea,  a  profound  degree  of  cyanosis,  and  the  loss  of  consciousnes*. 
Quite  fi'equently  slight  twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  is  added  to  the  spasm 
of  the  glottis.  Even  a  general  eclamptic  condition  lasting  for  several  min- 
utes, with  prolonged  loss  of  consciousness,  has  been  obser\'ed.  Not  infre- 
quently general  convulsions  follow  a  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  the 
young  infant.  These  convulsions,  indeed,  may  ap[>car  independently  of 
and  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  The  very  great  majority  of 
children  in  whom  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  accompanied  by  eclampsia  of 
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very  intense  dogree,  and  even  threatening  life,  are  spasmophilic.  In  fact 
the  prognosiB  of  pertussis  in  the  spasmophilic  is  always  grave.  In  infancy, 
sudden  death,  in  the  midst  of  these  severe  convulsions,  is  not  uncoounon. 
Some  writers  assert  that  eclamptic  bonvulsions  in  pertussis  arc  always 
indicative  of  this  constitutional  disturbance,  but  with  this  view  the  author 
is  not  agreed.  The  possibility  of  cerebral  irritation  as  a  result  of  venous 
congestion  and  often  as  a  result  of  deeper  organic  changes  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. Neurath  and  others  have  found  that  edema  and  true  infiltration  of 
the  pia  mater  occur  in  pertussis.  Occasionally,  severe  cerebral  distiu-bances 
occur  which  must  ari^e  from  an  organic  lesion.  Sudden  hemiplegia,  appear- 
ing during  a  severe  paroxysm  b  only  occasionally  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Central  blindness,  deafness,  flaccid  paralyses,  imbecility,  confusion,  pares- 
thesias, conditions  which  are  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence  and  usually 
transitory,  are  supposably  traceable  to  the  same  cause. 

Aside  from  the  edema  and  the  subcutaneous  hemorrhages  already  noted, 
the  skin  is  rarely  affected  in  pertussis.    Erythemata  are  very  uncommon. 

The  digestive  system  is  but  little  disturbed  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Very  often,  however,  vomiting  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  paroxysm.  In  nervous 
individuals  this  may  be  very  obstinate  and  may  lead  to  actual  inanition, 
especially  when  it  is  combined  with  anorexia.  Diarrhcea  is  uncommon.  In 
children  of  one  or  two  years  of  age  it  is  to  be  dreaded*  because  it  may  impair 
the  nutrition  seriously. 

Enlai^ment  of  the  liver  occasionally  occurs  in  pertussis  as  a  result  of 
congestion.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  rare.  Albuminuria  ia  demon- 
strated in  some  severe  cases.    True  nephritis  is  a  great  exception. 

The  diagnosis  of  pertussis  is  very  easily  made  in  advanced  cases,  if  the 
physician  is  present  during  a  paroxysm.  It  is  especially  easy  of  recognition 
when  several  children  of  a  family  are  simultaneously  affected.  If  necessary, 
a  paroxysm  may  be  brought  on  if  some  interval  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  one.  This  ia  most  readily  done  by  introducii^  a  tongue  depressor 
well  back  in  the  mouth  and  pressing  the  tongue  down  forcibly.  If  this  does 
not  suffice,  compression  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  from  without,  will  often 
bring  on  an  attack. 

If  the  physician  cannot  observe  a  paroxysm,  the  diagnosis  may  often  be 
made  from  the  history  of  attacks  of  coughing  occurrii^  at  regular  intervals 
and  even  durii^  the  night,  ending  in  a  "whoop,"  and  followed  by  the 
expectoration  or  hawking  up  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  causing  vomiting.  In 
coughs  of  other  origin,  children  of  less  than  eight  or  ten  years  are  not  apt  to 
bring  up  sputum,  so  that  any  young  child  who  docs  may  be  suspected  of 
whooping-cough.  The  regular  appearance  of  the  paroxysms,  and  their 
continuance  through  the  night,  together  with  the  lack  of  objective  lung 
findings,  speak  definitely  for  pertussis.  Frequently  signs  of  congestion 
about  the  face,  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  on  the  frenum  of  the  tongue  and 
indications  of  hemorrhage  in  the  eyes,  etc.,  assist  the  diagnosis.  A  decision 
becomes  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  when  there  is  only  an  irritative 
cough  without  distinct  paroxysms,  and  particularly  in  the  catarrhal  stage 
before  their  paroxysmal  quality  has  developed.    Without  a  knowledge  of 
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the  disease  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  or  without  the  discovery  of  a 
known  source  of  infection,  diagnosis  must  often  be  reserved  to  a  later  period. 

In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  pertussis,  certain  diseases  of  the  upper 
air  passages,  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes,  and  hj-stcria  must 
be  considered.  Adenoid  vegetations  and  recent  pharyngeal  catarrh  often 
causes  a  severe  cough,  which  may  occur  during  the  night  when  secretion 
flowing  into  the  throat  causes  some  irritation.  Such  coughing  spells  are, 
however,  irregular  and  frequent,  but  they  do  not  increase  in  severity,  nor 
assume  a  paroxysmal  form.  Certain  forms  of  la  grippe  produce  a  severe 
and  persistent  cough,  which  may  excite  vomiting.  The  occurrence  of  marked 
and  frequent  paroxysms  of  coughing  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  with  the 
development  of  fever  and  r&les,  argue  against  pertussis.  The  cough  which 
results  from  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  whooping-cough.  Frequently  it  has  a  paroxysmal  character.  As  a 
result  of  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  upon  the  vagus  it  may  become 
sufficiently  severe  to  cause  the  expectoration  of  mucus  and  vomiting.  The 
crowing  inspiration,  however,  is  tacking.  Such  a  cough  may  last  for  many 
months  without  the  noticeable  increase  or  decrease  of  severity  seen  in  per^ 
tussis.  Further,  there  are  usually  other  signs  which  point  to  the  Iwsic 
disease.  Among  these  are  fever  of  irregular  course,  emaciation,  and  dulnes? 
in  the  intra-scapular  space,  while  characteristic  shadows  are  observed  in 
the  Boent^enogram.  Imitative  neuroses,  due  to  hysteria,  occur  only  in 
older  children  and  even  with  them  are  exceptional.  These  cases  are  differ- 
entiated by  the  absence  of  paroxysms  during  sleep. 

The  prognous  is  determined,  primarily,  by  age.  In  children  of  three  or 
four  years,  or  more,  it  b  usu^y  favorable,  but  in  younger  children  the 
possibility  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  always  to  be  considered.  The  younger 
the  patient  the  greater  the  danger.  Nevertheless,  young  infants  often 
weather  the  attack  surprisingly  well.  The  greatest  mortality  is  found 
between  six  months  and  twoyearsof  age,  in  a  word,  during  that  period  when 
spasmophiha  and  rickets  are  at  their  height.  These  two  disorders  increase 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  materially;  the  former  on  account  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  it  induces  and  the  liability  to  eclampsia  it 
carries  with  it;  the  latter  on  account  of  its  characteristic  tendency  to  severe 
bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

There  is  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  in  debilitated  or  tuberculous 
infants  or  in  those  suffering  with  disturbances  of  nutrition.  The  prognosis 
also  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  environment  and  the  kind  of  care 
the  patient  receives.  Frequently  bronchitis  or  a  tendency  to  it  persists  for 
months.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  many  cases  an  attack  of  pertussis  seems 
to  determine  an  improvement  of  the  general  health. 

Prophylaxis. — The  heaviest  task  in  the  prophylaxis  of  pertu^is  is  in  the 
protection  of  children  from  infection  until  after  their  third  or  fourth  year. 
This  is  not  impossible  with  the  carefully  tended  children  of  the  well-to-do, 
since  the  disease  is  directly  transmitted  in  practically  all  cases.  Children 
who  have  pertussis  or  are  under  suspicion  of  it  should  be  isolated  both 
within  and  without  the  family.     This  isolation  should  be  scrupulously 
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applied  in  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens.  During  an  epidemic  every 
child  9ii£Fcring  with  a  coryza  or  cough  should  be  considered  a  suspect.  If  a 
case  of  whooping-cough  has  appeared  in  a  family,  the  separation  of  the  patient 
from  others  in  the  home  who  have  not  yet  had  the  disease  is  usually  in  vain. 
Should  the  isolation  be  attempted,  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion remains  for  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  last  exposure. 
After  this  period,  the  children  who  are  well  may  be  permitted  to  associate 
with  other  children  if  they  show  no  agn  of  coryza  or  cough.  Children 
suffering  with  pertussis  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  on  the  public 
streets  or  playgrounds.  Ordinarily  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate 
with  othem  until  tho  cough  has  entirely  disappeared.  School  children  may 
be  readmitted  to  school,  however,  after  a  period  of  three  months,  even 
though  some  cough  remains. 

The  sputum  and  vomitus  should  be  carefully  removed  and  disinfected 
with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol.  Since  the  organisms  die  very  rapidly 
outside  the  body,  disinfection  of  the  patient's  room  is  unnecessary. 

According  to  a  large  number  of  workers,  pertussis  vaccine  is  definitely 
effective,  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  if  the  following  requirements  are  met. 
First,  the  use  of  a  freshly  prepared  vaccine  and  second,  the  administration  of 
of  sufficiently  large  doses.  The  following  four  doses  are  recommended  at 
forty-eight  hour  intervals;  one-half  billion,  one  billion,  two  and  one-half 
billions  and  five  billions. 

Treatment. — Aa  long  as  there  was  no  specific  therapy,  hygienic  measures 
were  the  mainstay  of  treatment.  The  most  important  of  these  is  fresh  air. 
Patients  without  fever  should  be  kept  in  the  open  as  much  as  possible. 
Older  children  may  be  t>ennitted  to  play  almut  in  the  garden,  in  the  woods, 
or  in  other  places  that  are  free  from  dust.  Smaller  children  should  be 
wheeled  or  carried  about.  In  the  open  air  the  paroxysms  are  leas  frequent 
and  less  violent.  During  rough  and  cold  weather,  however,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  the  house,  but  even  there,  all  possible  provision  for  fresh 
air  should  lje  made.  In  artificially  heated  rooms  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  at  the  proper  degree  of  humidity.  The  patient  with  fever  must  be 
kept  in  bed,  although  in  pleasant  weather  he  may  be  placed  on  a  veranda 
or  in  the  garden. 

The  value  of  a  change  of  environment,  so  highly  recommended,  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated.  It  is  of  value  only  when  it  means  transfer  to 
a  more  genial  climate — that  is  to  a  warmer  one  in  winter  or  to  a  dust-free, 
woody  place  during  the  summer. 

In  the  selection  of  a  dietary  the  irritability  of  the  mucous  membranes 
must  1)0  taken  into  account.  Highly  spiced,  coarse  foods  should  be  avoided, 
since  they  may  provoke  paroxysms  of  coughing.  When  the  attacks  are 
followed  by  vomiting  it  is  well  to  give  a  small  amount  of  food  immediately 
after  a  paroxysm.    Semi-liquid  food  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  paroxysms  are  very  numerous  a  moist  pack,  tepid  at  first,  and 
later  at  room  temperature,  applied  to  the  chest  for  two  or  three  hours,  has 
a  quieting  affect  even  in  rases  in  which  there  are  no  bronchial  riles. 

The  number  of  the  medicinal  agents  recommended  in  pertussis  is  legion. 
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the  most  definite  indication  that  no  certain  remedy  has  been  found.  Cases 
are  so  extremely  variable  in  severity  that  the  influence  of  drug  therapy  is 
bard  to  estimate.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  remedies  which  have  an 
action  more  definite  than  that  which  rests  upon  mere  suggestion.  In  judg- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  medication,  one  must  not  forget  that  white  it  is 
very  difficult  to  influence  the  disease  at  the  onset  of  the  convulsive  stage, 
it  ia  very  easy  to  obtain  results  at  the  close  of  this  period. 

In  recent  cases  quinine  is  often  given.  To  infants  0.05-0.1  gm.  (^-lJ-$ 
grs.),  of  the  hydrochlorate  may  be  given  three  times  a  day;  to  older  chil- 
dren 0.15-0.5  gra.  (2-7H  grsOi  (wice  a  day.  Young  children  take  the  choco- 
late tablets  containing  the  quinine  tannate  very  well.  In  later  childhood, 
the  quinine  may  be  given  in  gelatin  capsules.  Euquinine  may  be  substi- 
tuted if  the  child  refuses  other  salts  of  quinine  on  account  of  their  taste. 
Of  this  preparation  iufants  may  be  given  0.1  gm.  (2  grs.),  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  older  children,  0.15-0.5  gm.  (3-8  grs.),  three  times  daily. 
Antipyrin  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  0.03  gra,  (^  gr.),  for  each  month  of  age; 
or  0.3  gm.  (5  grs.),  for  each  year  of  life.  These  doses  of  antipyrin  appear  to 
be  rather  lai^  and  if  administered  are  worthy  of  very  careful  supervision. 

The  value  of  pertussis  vaccine  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  has 
been  fairly  well  established.  Its  absolute  harmlessness  and  the  disagree- 
able chronicity  of  the  illness  justify  its  use  especially  if  it  can  be  admin- 
istrated before  the  paroxysmal  stage  has  begun.  For  this  purpose  a  fresh 
vaccine  is  absolutely  essential  and  the  doee  should  be  at  least  as  large  as 
that  advised  under  prophylaxis  and  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  giving  a 
fifth  injection  of  ton  billion  organisms. 

If  no  results  are  obtained  from  tius  treatment  after  eight  or  ten  days  use 
and  if  severe  paroxysms  continue,  it  may  be  well  to  employ  narcotirs  which 
never  wholly  fail  of  benefit.  For  the  purpose  codein  and  the  bromides  are 
most  highly  recommended.  An  infant  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year 
may  receive  0.001  gm.  (J.50  gr.)  of  codein;  a  child  of  two  years,  0,002- 
0.003  gm.  O-io-Ho  p-.);  a  child  of  five,  0.005-0.006  gm,  (M2-M0  gr.), 
each  three  times  daily.  These  doses  may  be  doubled  if  they  do  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  Of  the  bromide  preparations,  the  sodium  salt  is 
preferred  and  may  be  given,  in  aqueous  solution,  to  infants  in  doses  of  0.3- 
0.5-1.0  gm,  (5-8-15  grs.),  each  day,  and  to  older  children  in  doses  of  3 
gms.  (45  grs.).  Bromoform,  in  large  doses,  given  three  times  a  day,  is  also 
highly  recommended.  This  heavy  oily  liquid  must  be  kept  in  dark  bottles. 
The  dose  beginning  with  two  drops  for  each  year  of  age,  may  be  increased 
a  drop,  at  a  time  in  similar  progression.  Thus  a  child  of  two  and  a  half 
years  would  receive,  initially,  five  drops  three  times  a  day,  increased,  later, 
to  five  drops  four  times  a  day  and  finally  to  a  maximum  of  seven  drops  four 
times  daily.  Infants  may  be  given  two  to  four  drops,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  while  older  children  may  be  given  as  high  as  forty  drops  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  The  required  amount  of  the  remedy  ia  carefully  dropped  into  a 
teaspoonful  of  synip  or  sugar  water.  It  is  usually  efficacious,  but  it  does 
not  act  rapidly.  On  account  of  the  great  liking  which  children  scnnctimes 
acquire  for  bromoform,  its  use  should  be  guarded.    They  have  been  known 
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to  drink  an  entire  bottleful  at  once,  with  resulting  fatal  poisoning.  The 
remedy  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  careful  parents  only  and  must  be 
kept  away  from  the  children.  Often  it  has  been  useful  when  other  medici- 
nal agents  have  failed.  The  child's  appetite  frequently  shows  marked 
improvement  in  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

In  very  severe  and  threatening  paroxysms  a  dose  of  morphia  may  be 
given.  With  proper  precautions  an  infant  inay  be  given  one  milligram 
(leo  gr.),  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  children  of  two  to  four  years,  two 
or  three  miUigrams  (Mo-Mo  gr-),  twice  a  day.  Large  doses  of  morphin 
given  subcutaneously  have  been  recommended  recently,  but  the  writer  has 
not  witnessed  any  favorable  result  from  their  use. 

In  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis  or  in  eclamptic  attacks  laige  doses  of  the 
bromides  often  save  the  patient.  From  0.5-1.0  gm.  (8-15  grs.),  a  day, 
may  be  used  in  infancy. 

Of  innumerable  other  remedies,  belladonna,  which  sometimes  has  a 
very  distinct  influence  may  be  mentioned.  Probably  it  serves  its  purpose 
by  reducing  the  excess  of  secretion.  Doses  of  from  1-3  miUigrams  (Ho-Ho 
gr.)  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  doses  of  0.05-0.2  milligram  (Kooo- 
Hao  gr.)  of  atropin  sulphate  may  bo  used  in  infancy;  from  30-50  milli- 
grams (M-1  gr.)  of  the  extract  or  from  0.3-1  milligram  (Hoo-Mo  gr.)  of 
the  atropin  with  older  children.  The  smaller  doses  dould  be  given  at 
first,  and  the  appearance  of  dilated  pupils  or  of  an  er>'thema  of  the  skin 
should  be  accepted  as  indications  for  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  amount. 
It  is  well  to  combine  this  remedy  with  the  bromides.  If  the  secretion  is 
very  tenacious  the  croup  kettle  or  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  oils 
often  gives  relief.  In  very  severe  and  alarming  attacks  a  combination  of 
bromides  with  codein  and  atropin  is  frequently  eflfective. 

During  attacks  it  is  well  to  lift  small  or  weak  children  and  to  support 
the  head. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  complicating  conditions  of  spasmophilia 
should  receive  antispasmophiUc  treatment,  by  way  of  a  scant  diet,  with 
but  little  milk,  the  use  of  the  calcium  salts  and  if  necessary,  phoaphorua 
and  cod-liver  oil.  Temporary  underfeeding  seems  to  be  beneficial  in  strong 
non-epasmophilic  children  with  severe  paroxysms. 

Wlicn  eclamptic  attacks  are  alarming  and  persist  in  spite  of  treatment, 
lumbar  puncture  sometimes  gives  relief.  Transitory  narcosis  may  also  be 
useful.  In  extreme  cases  with  persisting  epa£m  of  the  glottis  intubation 
may  be  tried. 

Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  treated  in  the  usual  manner 
(see  pages  370-377).  With  excessive  bronchial  secretion,  the  question  often 
arises  whether  expectorants  or  narcotics  should  be  used.  Cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency is  combated  with  caffcin  and  camphor  (see  page  415). 

Guaiacol  preparations  arc  useful  in  pulmonary  involvement  during  the 
stage  of  decline.  From  0.05-0.15  gm.  (1-3  grs.),  of  guaiacol  carbonate  may 
be  pven  three  times  a  day. 

If  convalpscence  is  delayed  and  fever  persists  for  any  length  of  time, 
arou^ng  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  the  child  should  be  sent  to  the  country, 
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to  the  seashore  or  to  the  mountains  for  a  time.  Institutions  for  tbe  Urat- 
ment  of  pertussis,  located  in  tlie  suburbs  of  large  cities,  fill  an  actual  nrcU 
and  may  save  many  a  child  in  indigent  circumstances,  who  might  otbn^ 
wise  succumb  to  chronic  bronchitis  or  tuberculosis. 

MUMPS;  EPIDEMIC  PAROTITIS 

Mumps  is  a  contagious  disease,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is,  com- 
monly, an  acute  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  causative  orftaniani  of 
this  disease,  a  malady  recognized  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  has  not 
been  discovered.  Primary  and  idiopathic  parotitis  occurs  BporadicsUy 
and  in  epidemics  of  variable  spread.  The  latter  may  extend  over  eDtin> 
localities  and  invade,  particularly,  schools,  institutions,  barracks,  etc. 
These  epidemics  usually  last  for  several  months.  Sometimes  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  special  intensity,  sometimes  for  the  prevalence  of  unilat- 
eral expressions  and,  again,  for  the  appearance  of  complicating  diarrfacss*. 

The  contagion  is  commonly  conveyed  directly  from  the  sick  to  the  weU. 
Accordii^  to  the  writer 's  observations,  the  contagious  period  antedates  tbe 
appearance  of  the  typical  sn'clling  of  the  gland  by  one  or  two  days;  it  usually 
decreases  rapidly  in  intensity  during  convalescence,  although  it  may  pereist 
for  weeks  after  hcahng.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  favored  by  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  light  ambulant  cases.  It  is  possible  of  indirect  spread 
through  the  medium  of  healthy  individuals  and  even  by  means  of  infected 
utensils,  etc.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  germs  enter  the  mouth 
and  pass  from  thence  through  Stenson's  duct.  This  conception,  however, 
eeems  doubtful  when  the  atjpical  forms  and  the  vagrant  localisations  of 
the  disease  are  taken  into  account. 

The  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  general,  although  it  is  not  univerval. 
Persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  show  the  greatest  liability.  The 
infection  of  children  less  than  two  years  of  age  is  uncommon  and  cases  in 
infancy  are  exceptional.  A  few  instances  of  the  disease  have  been  reportt^ 
among  infants  and  even  congenital  infections,  derived  from  the  affected 
mother,  have  been  described.  One  attack  gives  positive  immunity.  Second 
attacks,  however,  have  been  not  infrequently  reported  in  adults. 

The  pathologic  basis  of  the  disease,  as  determined  in  the  few  examina- 
tions made,  coiisLsIs  in  edema  and  congestion  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  tbe 
parotid  gland  and  the  surrounding  structures.  A  round  cell  infiltmtioa 
may  be  added.    The  parenchyma  of  the  gland  is  not  directly  involved. 

Mumps  has  a  very  long  incubation  period,  averaging  two  and  a  half  to 
three  weeks,  so  that  an  epidemic  invading  a  family  often  lasts  a  long  time. 

Clinical  Picture. — After  the  incubation  period,  without  s>inptoQ», 
light  pro<iromcs  are  often  notice*!,  continuing  for  twelve  to  thirty-six  houm. 
The  child  is  languid,  irritable,  without  appetite,  and  suffers  ivith  chills  and 
slight  fever.  Sweats,  opistaxis,  and  pain  and  roaring  in  the  ears  may  dt^ 
velop.  The  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  of  one  side  immediately  follows,  or 
appears  as  an  initial  fi>'niptom.  A  slight  thickening  is  first  noticed  in  the 
part  of  the  parotid  that  lies  directly  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  This  mtrll- 
ing  is  often  more  readily  discovered  in  a  view  of  the  full  face  than  it  is  by 
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palpation.  It  is  especially  evident  upon  comparison  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
face.  The  tumor  hae  a  doughy  quality,  about  which  no  sharp  borderline 
can  be  recognized.  Its  characteristic  location,  immediately  beneath  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  and  in  front  of  the  tragus,  indicates  that  the  parotid  gland  is 
involved.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  sensitiveness  to  touch  and 
when  present,  it  is  slight.  It  is  actually  painful  only  in  exceptional  caaea. 
The  skin  over  the  swelling  shows  no  change.  If  the  tumor  is  very  large,  the 
skin  may  become  glossy,  but  is  scarcely  even  reddened  or  warm.  The 
increase  of  the  swelling  is  observed  for  two  or  three  days.    It  fills  the  space 


between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  forces  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  outward  quite  characteristically  (Fig.  174).  The  peculiar  plump- 
ness of  the  cheek  has  made  the  disease  familiar  to  the  laity  and  has  caused 
various  popular  names  to  be  apphed  to  it,  which  testify  to  the  general 
harmlessness  of  the  disease. 

The  tumor  may  become  very  marked  and  the  edema  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  parotid  gland  up  to  the  orbit  and  down  to  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  The  patient  often  complains  of  the  tenseness  of  the 
cheek.  He  experiences  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth  and  pain  on  masti* 
cation.  The  pressure  upon  the  external  auditory  canal  may  cause  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  ear  and  deafness.    The  swelling  remains  at  its  height 
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for  some  two  days,  after  which  it  goes  down  rapidly.  At  or  before  this 
climax,  the  parotid  gland  of  the  other  side  becomes  affected  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  another  rise  of  temperature. 

Occasionally,  the  other  aahvary  glands  are  involved  simultaneously 
with  the  parotid.  They  are  affected,  at  times,  instead  of  the  parotid  and 
may  swell  to  larf^  size.  The  submaxillary  gland  is  much  more  commonly 
infected  than  the  sublingual  (Fig.  175).  If  the  submaxillary  and  sublin- 
gual glands  alone  are  involved,  or  if  the  swelling  of  the  parotid  has  been 
slight  and  has  escaped  recognition,  the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible  unless, 
indeed,  the  case  occurs  during  an  epidemic. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  mouth  are  often  slightly  red- 
dened.   A  more  marked  degree  of  inflammatioD  in  the  form  of  a  catarrhal 


Fia.  17I>. — SimultumiuitlneM  ol  brother  kndniMr  with  mum|n  of  Uie  (ubmuilluy  eUhI. 

or  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  rare.  The  saliva  flowing  from  the  parotid  duct 
shows  no  change  in  quality  but  is  sometimes  increased  in  quantity. 

The  accompanying  fever  shows  no  characteristic  features.  With,  or 
even  before,  the  initial  swelling  of  the  glands  the  temperature  usually  rises 
for  two  or  three  days.  It  commonly  varies  between  38°  and  39°  C.  (100*- 
102°  F.).  With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  or  even  earlier,  it  falls 
rapidly,  but  no  characteristic  curve  can  be  determined.  Fever  above  39°- 
40°  C.  {102°-104°  F.)  is  rare  in  children,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  adults. 
The  fever,  sometimes,  is  of  so  brief  duration  and  so  insignificant  as  to 
escape  notice. 

The  course  of  the  disease  covers  five  to  seven  days  when  one  gland  is 
involved,  and  ten  to  twelve  days  when  both  sides  are  diseased.  The  attack 
almost  always  terminates  in  complete  recovery.  Veiy  exceptionally,  in 
cachectic  cases,  a  secondary  infection  causes  a  further  enlargement  of  the 
gland.    Relapses  after  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty  days  are  very  rare. 

The  disease,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  takes  the  described  course 
without  serious  symptoms  and  without  leaving  any  permanent  injury.    As 
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a  rule,  the  malady  is  a  light  one  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  so  that  it 
18  hard  to  keep  them  indoors  and  but  few  cases  are  seen  by  the  physician. 

There  are  rare  cases,  however,  of  atypical  localization  and  very  occa- 
sionally with  severe  complications.  The  localization  of  the  disease  in  the 
testes  was  recognized  as  a  peculiar  feature  by  Hippocrates.  This  accident 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  youths  and  adults,  in  whom  it  occurs  in 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  cases.  Usually  about  a  week  after  the  onset  of 
the  parotitis  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling  in  the  cheeks, 
a  high  fever,  attended  at  times  by  delirium  and  with  serious  general 
disturbance,  sets  in.  Coincidentally  a  painful,  inSanunatory  swelling  of 
one  or  both  testes  is  observed.  After  this  interstitial  inflammation  has 
subsided,  an  atrophy  of  the  testes  may  develop,  which,  if  both  sides  are 
afTected,  causes  sterility.  In  children  such  an  orchitis  i.s  exceedingly  rare. 
It  occurs  only  after  the  thirteenth  year  and  vei-y  seldom  in  advance  of  the 
development  of  the  sexual  function.  Sometimes  it  appears  before  the  paro- 
titis and  may  even  be  the  only  local  expression  of  the  disease.  An  analogous 
inflammation  of  the  ovaries  and  the  mammary  gland  is  said  to  occur  in 
females.  The  occasional  syndrome  of  vomitii^,  abdominal  pains  and  tender- 
ness upon  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  has  been  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  pancreatitis. 

In  common  with  other  infectious  diseases,  mumps  is  now  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  nephritis.  This  ia  usually  of  a  hemorrhagic  and  transitory  type. 
As  exceptional  symptoms  may  be  noted  a  sn'elling  of  the  thyroid,  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  or  of  individual  joints,  and  variant  eyrthemata,  sometimes 
of  a  rubeolar  and  again  of  an  urticarial  character,  ' 

The  nervous  sj-stem  is  materially  afTected  in  but  veiy  few  cases.  Cer- 
tain French  authors  state  that  the  development  of  a  slight  serous  menii^tis 
is  not  rare.  Its  manifestations,  of  somewhat  indefinite  order,  are  fever, 
headache  and  a  slow  pulse.  The  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  said  to  show  the 
objective  evidence  of  these  indistinct  symptoms  in  an  increase  of  its  protein 
content  and  its  lymphocytes.  Within  a  few  days  these  conditions  disappear. 
Very  rarely  they  go  on  to  the  development  of  a  well-marked  form  of  menin- 
gitis, Btill  of  a  serous  type,  evidenced  by  rigidity  of  the  neck,  Kemig's  sign, 
delirium  and  convulsions,  and  even  leading  on  to  death,  The  occasional 
appearance  of  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  or  of  monople^  show  that 
meningoencephalitic  changes  may  occur,  while  polyneuritic  paralyses  sug- 
gest that  the  peripheral  nervous  mechanism  is  not  always  spared.  A  sudden 
acute  labyrinthitis,  causing  deafness  upon  the  affected  side  or  even  com- 
plete deafness  if  both  ears  are  affected,  has  been  known,  but  fortunately  is 
extremely  rare.  A  harmless  otitis  media  is  more  common.  A  transitory 
facial  paralysis  may  be  duo  to  compression  of  the  nerve  branches  by  the 
swelling  of  the  parotid  gland.  Acute  mental  confusion  and  rapidly  passing 
psychoses  are  occasionally  described. 

The  dlagnosiB  of  epidemic  parotitis  is  ordinarily  easy  and  is  often  made 
by  the  laity  merely  from  the  typical  swelling  of  the  cheeks.  Its  epidemic 
occurrence  and  the  sequence  of  its  development  first  on  one  side  of  the  face 
and  then  the  other  side,  is  of  assistance  in  doubtful  cases.    The  disease  is 
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most  likely  to  be  confused  with  lyinphadenitis  or  with  alveolar  periostitis. 
Mumps,  however,  gives  a  doughy  non-circumscribed  swelling  in  front  of 
the  tragus,  where  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  is  uncommon.  The 
well-rounded  extension  don^nward  of  the  primary  swelling,  but  without  red- 
ness or  pain,  is  typical  of  mumps.  In  lymphadenitis  the  swollen  node  can 
be  easily  palpated  and  its  phlegmonous  painful  character  is  quite  clear. 
Metastatic  parotitis  appears  among  the  compUcations  of  severe  infectious 
disease,  as  in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  and  is  seldom  an  occasion  for 
error.  Moreover,  it  always  tends  to  suppurate.  Isolated  instances  of 
mumps  of  the  submaxillary  glands  or  of  the  testes  are  discovered  only  in 
the  midst  of  epidemics.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  some  persons  react 
to  iodin  medication  with  a  fluctuating  swelling  of  the  parotid. 

Prognosis. — It  is  apparent  from  the  related  history  that  the  prognosis 
is  not  always  as  favorable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  even  though  these 
serious  complications  are  rare.  The  prognosis  is  alwaysbetterinchildrenthan 
in  adults,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a  mistake  to  protect  healthy  children 
from  the  disease.  Still,  con.sidering  the  possibilityof  permanentdeafness  it  is 
doubtless  the  part  of  wisdom  to  guard  the  child  carefully  from  infection. 

The  treatment  may  be  expectant  and  confined  to  rest  in  bed  and  to 
liquid  diet  during  the  febrile  stage.  The  swelling  may  be  covered  with 
warm  oil  or  with  bland  ointment  and  be  protected  with  dry  cotton.  For 
the  care  of  the  mouth  and  for  accompanying  angina,  irrigation  and  gargling 
with  solutions  of  borax  are  recommended.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth  as  contagious  and  to  render  them  harmless  by  disinfec- 
tion; as  it  is,  also,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  bj'  avoiding  kissing 
the  patient,  etc.  In  hospitals,  institutions,  etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
fumigate  the  place,  after  the  infected  inhabitants  have  Ijeeii  removed,  in 
order  to  bring  the  epidemic  to  an  end. 

TYPHOID  FEVER 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  specific  acute  infectious  disease,  in  which  the  intesti- 
nal tract  and  its  lymphoid  system  are  especially  affected,  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  which  is  largely  dominated  by  the  general  symptoms. 

The  causative  oi^aniam  is  the  bacillus  tj'phoeus,  an  organism  closely 
related  to  the  colon  group.  It  may  be  demonstrated,  almost  always,  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  invaded  oi^ans  of  the  infected  subject  from  the  begimiing 
of  the  febrile  period.  It  is  found  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  fecal  specimens 
and  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  urinary  specimens  of  patients  up  toalate stage 
of  convalescence.  Healthy  tj-phoid  carriers  are  found  among  children, 
although  they  are  much  less  common  than  among  adults.  This  relati\'e 
scarcity  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  disease  of  the  gall-bladder,  which 
favors  the  continued  growth  of  the  micro-oi^anism  for  a  long  time  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  disease,  is  infrequent  in  the  young. 

Direct  transmission  of  the  disease  is  more  common  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  The  lack  of  cleanliness  in  small  children  favors  the  infection  (rf 
attendants  or  of  persons  living  in  the  same  house.  Typhoid  fever  in  infants, 
tisually  a  matter  of  late  diagnosis,  is  especially  dangerous  to  this  respect,  as 
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the  writer  '3  experience  in  several  cases  has  shown.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  infection  is  brought  about  by  bacilli  which  escape  in  the  feces  and 
urine  and  which,  failing  of  destruction,  contaminate  drinlung  water,  milk, 
or  other  food  materials.  In  this  way  large  epidemics  arise  through  the  use 
of  infected  water  supplies,  milk,  etc.  Tlie  food  probably  serves  only  as 
means  of  entr^'.  Cases  in  which  the  infant,  fed  at  the  breast  of  a  mother 
with  typhoid  fever,  is  infected  are  doubtless  traceable  to  a  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness upon  the  part  of  the  mother  in  the  care  of  pacifiers,  bathing  materials, 
etc.,  rather  than  to  the  passage  of  bacteria  through  the  mammary  gland. 
Many  coses,  indeed,  havo  been  observed  in  which  the  children  of  mothers 
suffering  with  typhoid  have  not  been  infected. 

Typhoid  fever  often  occurs  in  several  members  of  a  family  who  come  don-n 
with  the  disease  in  rapid  succession.  Thanks  to  the  advances  of  public 
hygiene,  large  epidemics  have  become  infrequent  in  late  years. 

Predisposition  in  the  child  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  adult  after 
the  fifth  year.  In  children  of  two  to  five  years  it  is  decidedly  less,  while 
infants  are  but  rarely  attacked  and  cases  within  the  first  six  months  are 
exceptional.  No  doubt  cases  of  light  and  atypical  form  may  occur  during 
the  first  year  and  escape  di^nosis.  This  very  fact  may  give  the  opportun- 
ity for  some  epidemics.  A  few  definite  cases  of  congenital  typhoid  fever, 
with  the  disease  present  in  the  mother,  in  which  the  typhoid  bacillus  had 
passed  through  the  placenta  have  been  reported.  Typhoid  in  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  usually  causes  the  abortion  and  death  of  the  fetus.  The 
child  proves  viable  in  but  very  few  instances. 

Predisposition  to  typhoid  seems  to  be  quite  general.  The  question  is 
determined  rather  by  the  virulence  of  the  infection  than  by  the  individual 
resistance.  In  localities  where  typhoid  is  endemic  new  arrivals  usually 
take  the  disease  more  readily  than  old  inhabitants,  even  though  the  latter 
have  never  had  the  disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  attack  of  typhoid 
confers  an  immunity  which  lasts  for  any  considerable  period.  Second 
attEicks  are  not  uncommon. 

Pathologic  Anatomy.— Pathologic  study,  as  well  as  clinical  signs,  go  to 
show  that  the  typhoid  processes  in  the  child's  intestine  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  superficial  and  less  serious  than  in  the  adult.  In  caseswithinthe 
first  year,  both  the  agminated  and  the  solitary  nodes  usually  show  only 
moderate  swelling  and  small  discrete  patches  which  heal  quite  rapidly. 
The  lai^e,  deep-seated  patches  frequently  found  in  the  adult,  in  whom  they 
tend  to  extensive  ulceration  and  even  to  perforation,  are  observed  in  child- 
hood only  after  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  even  then  are  less  common 
than  in  the  adult.  Swelling  of  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  is  occasionally 
very  marked  even  in  the  infant,  but  similar  enlargement  may  occur  in 
numerous  other  intestinal  infections. 

The  clinical  picture  of  typhoid  fever  in  childhood  is  generally  that  of  a 
mild  type,  frequently  termed  gastric  fever  in  the  past,  a  quality  which  is 
the  more  pronounced,  the  younger  the  child.  Shorter  periods  of  fever, 
lower  temperature,  abortive  forms,  less  prominent  nervous  symptoms, 
and  a  rarity  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  are  typical  of  the  typhoid  of  chilcBiood. 
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The  typical  form  of  typhoid  fever  in  childhood  presents  a  well-marked 
clinical  picture.  The  patient  suffers  at  first  with  indefinite  symptoms,  the 
time  of  onset  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  These  prodromes  consist 
of  lassitude,  diminished  appetite,  vomiting,  restless  sleep  and,  in  older 
children,  headache.  In  spite  of  a  high  temperature,  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  slightly  disturbed  health,  it  is  often  impossible  for  some  days  to 
determine  the  existence  of  any  organic  disease. 

In  many  cases  the  fever  is  the  most  important  symptom  of  the  disease. 
This  commonly  shows  the  classical  curve;  a  step-hke  rise,  a  stage  of  contin- 
ued high  fever,  and  then  a  period  of  marked  variations.  In  the  child  these 
several  stages  are  often  shorter  than  they  are  in  the  adiilt.  The  temper- 
ature reaches  its  maximum  after  four  or  five  days,  the  extreme  peak  of  the 
curve  is  maintained  for  about  one  week,  and  in  the  ensuing  three  to  five 
days  great  variations  of  fever  are  observed.  The  entire  febrile  period  is 
often  completed  in  two  weeks  (Fig.  176).  The  stepladder  rise  of  the  fever 
is  often  absent  in  the  child.    A  high  temperature,  sometimes  preceded  by  a 


chill,  may  be  seen  in  older  children  on  the  first  day  of  actual  illness.  Tliis 
onset,  however  is  only  apparently  acute.  It  merely  means  that  in  strong, 
robust  children  the  initial  symptoms  are  overlooked,  sometimes  for  want 
of  careful  observation  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  In  children  of  less  than 
five  years  the  temperature  during  the  stage  of  continued  fever  is  usually 
not  above  39.5°-  40°  C.  (103''-104°  F.),  but  in  later  childhood  it  may  run 
higher  even  in  ordinary  cases.  The  range  of  morning  and  evening  temper- 
ature is  between  0.5°  and  1,2°  C.  (1°  to  2.°  F.).  The  fever  is  of  a  remittent 
character  in  children  more  frequently  than  it  is  in  adults,  so  that  a  clas- 
sical curve  cannot  always  be  expected. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  usually  remains  doubtful  throughout  the  entire 
first  week.  The  probability  of  tj-phoid  becomes  greater  with  each  day  of 
persisting  or  increasing  teriiperature,  for  which  no  organic  cause  is  to  be 
found.  Frequent  vomiting,  a  thickly  coated  tongue,  the  moderate  redden- 
ing of  the  throat  and  headache  are  symptoms  too  common  to  justify,  in 
themselves,  a  diagnosis. 

The  tongue  is  usually  thickly  coated  and  dry.  In  older  children  it  is 
often  clean  around  the  edges  and  at  the  tip,  where  the  clean  area  has  a 
triangular  form.   The  coating  and  dryness  are  scarcely  ever  as  marked  as  in 
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V  wic"  ■  -■  i-colored  sordes  are  seen  only  in  severe  cases.    Frequently  the 

OB  1^  :i.  '  y  and  cracked,  leading  the  patient  to  pick  at  them. 

n!»i  u,  .  i/rd  spUen,  is  usually  palpable  at  the  end  of  the  Erst  or  the 

rwic-  ...  I  he  second  week.    It  is  of  diagnostic  value  only  when  the 

f  b:~  -  is  marked  and  develops  rapidly.    Even  then,  allowance  must 

(inv  I  he  fact  that  in  children,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen 

rr','  ly  many  infections.    If  the  routine  examination  is  not  embar- 

,■■*  ,  n'teorism,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  hardly  to  be  missed 

1  -ii'cond  week  of  the  disease. 

,; .  .  i)(s  commonly  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  and 

lire  very  few  in  number,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  etc., 
larchcd  for  them.  In  young  children  they  are  not  infrequently 
I DUghout  the  entire  course. 

:\mn,  as  a  rule,  is  very  sl^ht  in  children,  but  they  complain  of  ab- 

!  <-ndemess  comparatively  often.    This  pain  is  increased  on  pressure 

icgion  of  the  appendix,  but  there  is  no  sense  of  muscular  resistance. 

Uawtl  movements  are  usually  normal  or   constipated   during  the 

■  k.    In  the  young  child  an  early  tendency  to  diarrhcea  is  not  uncom- 

After  the  first  week  the  stools  are  generally  watery  and  very  often 

lie  well-known  pea  soup  consistency.    There  are  seldom  more  than 

■  .six  bowel  movements  in  the  course  of  the  day.    In  a  lai^  proportion 

■s,  possibly  in  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  them,  normal  stools  are 

i  throughout  the  illness.    This  has  been  observed  even  in  patients  in 

I  intestinal  hemorrhage  occurs  later. 

1  many  cases  a  slight  bronchitis,  announced  by  a  cough,  develops.  It 
St  always  appears  in  feeble  children  and  in  those  who  fail  of  proper 
.  In  severe  cases  of  long  duration  it  may  lead  to  broncho-pneumonia. 
liitic  children  and  those  who  suffer  disturbances  of  nutrition  are  espe- 
ly  liable  to  this  disease.  Broncho-pneumonia  is  the  most  common  cause 
•  leath  in  the  typhoid  of  childhood. 

The  heart  usually  shon-s  no  distinct  changes.  Its  integrity  and  great 
iwer  of  resistance  during  childhood  contribute  largely  to  a  favorable  ter- 
ination.  The  slowness  of  the  pulse  relatively  to  the  temperature  rise,  an 
nportant  indication  in  the  typhoid  adult,  is  distinctly  evident  in  children 
■rily  after  the  8bct.h  to  the  eighth  year.  The  same  age  factor  affects  the 
icvelopment  of  a  dicrotic  pulse. 

In  non-complicated  typhoid  cases,  the  i^ood  shows  a  distinct  leucopenja. 
,1  reduction  of  the  neutrophiles,  and  a  disappearance  of  the  eosinophiles. 
I^ater  the  lymphocytes  often  exceed  the  leucocytes.  During  the  period  of 
high  fever  the  urine  contains  traces  of  albumen  and  a  few  casts.  Distinct 
nephritis  rarely  occurs.  Pyelitis  is  more  common.  In  very  nearly  every 
case  attended  by  marked  fever,  a  strong  diazo-reaction  is  present  from  the 
end  of  the  first  week  and  persists  throughout  the  stage  of  high  temperature. 
The  nervoua  system  is  but  slightly  affected  in  young  subjects  if  the  fever  is 
not  too  intense  and  does  not  continue  for  too  long  a  time.  Headache,  rest- 
lessness, apathy  and,  more  rarely,  a  moderate  or  noisy  delirium,  occur  in 
urdioary  cases  and  |)articularly  in  those  who  are  notgivenrequired treatment. 
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The  entire  febrile  disease  often  lasts  for  only  one  and  a  half  to  three 
weeks.  After  the  third  or  fourth  week  children  are  commonly  convalescent 
and  even  from  a  severe  attack  recuperate  with  surprising  rapidity. 

A  rarer  and  distinctly  more  serimis  type,  however,  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  this  essentially  mild  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  seen  with  greatest 
frequency  in  later  childhood  i.  e.,  in  children  over  five  years  of  age  and 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  prevalent  epidemics.  It  resembles  the  graver  forma 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  adult.  Long  continued  high  fever,  running  up  to 
40°  C.  (104°  F.),  or  more;  a  violent  and  excited  delirium,  persistent  head- 
ache, deafness,  and  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  over  the  abdomen,  are  its 
principal  early  features.  Oftentimes  at  the  banning  there  is  a  condition 
of  profound  apathy,  which  may  deepen  into  somnolence  and  coma.  Food 
is  refused;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  covered  with  sordes;  the  pulse  is 
small  and  very  slow.  Within  a  few  days  bronchitis,  attended  by  cough, 
makes  its  appearance  and  may  lead  in  turn  to  extensive  broncho-pueunio- 
nia.  Diarrho^  aggravates  the  increasing  exhaustion.  Intestinal  hemor- 
rhagee  are  not  uncommon.  Deep-seated  ulcers  may  cause  perforation. 
Evidences  of  mcningism,  and  particularly  Kernig's  sign,  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  and  spasm  of  the  jaw  muscles,  occur  more 
frequently  than  in  adults. 

Peculiarities  of  Course;  Couplications 
While  in  the  young  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  resembles  that  in  the 
adult  more  and  more  closely  as  the  years  advance,  the  picture  in  infancy  is 
oftentimes  not  a  veiy  characteristic  one  and  frequently  remains  unrecog- 
nized. Even  in  eases  that  prove  fatal  the  intestinal  lymph  nodes  are  but 
slightly  involved.  On  this  account  the  familiar  findings  are  often  missed 
at  autopsy  and  the  disease  is  essentially  an  acute  septicemia.  The  course 
is  commonly  short,  the  fever  remains  moderate  and  lacks  the  features  of 
the  typical  curve  (Fig.  177) .  The  accompanying  vomiting,  diurrhica,  mete- 
orism  and  coated  tongue  give  occasion  for  a  diagnosis  of  gastro-enteritis. 
Notwithstanding  the  persistent  fever,  the  absence  of  colitic  stools  and  the 
early  palpable  enlarged  spleen  should  arouse  suspicion  of  the  true  character 
of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  few  rose  spots  also  appear.  The 
tendency  to  apathy,  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  the  tensity  of  the  fontanelle 
often  suggest  a  meningitic  character.  Frequently  a  correct  diagnosis  is 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  other  cases  in  the  neighborhood-  Typhoid 
fever  occurring  in  infants  and  in  children  of  two  or  three  years  is  frequently 
transmitted  to  the  attendants  or  to  other  persons  in  the  home,  a  circum- 
stance explained,  in  part,  by  an  often  late  diagnosis  and,  in  part  also,  by  a 
lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  habits  of  these  small  patients.  The  writer  agrees 
with  the  contention  of  Fischl  that  the  prognosis  of  typhoid  fever  in  infancy 
is  not  bad. 

The  Digestive  System. — Tj-phoid  sometimes  begins  with  a  catarrhal  or 
lacunar  angina.  In  a  few  instances  a  thin  veil-like  exudate  is  seen  on  the 
tonsils.  In  severe  cases,  when  the  mouth  is  not  properly  cleansed,  aphtha- 
like  ulcers  may  develop  and  cheesy  exudates  appear  on  the  gums.    Occa- 
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eionally  thrush  is  seen.  A  secondary  infection  of  the  parotid  gland,  leading 
to  suppuration,  may  ensue.  In  neuropathic  patients  the  vouiiting  may 
continue  for  days,  while  in  others  it  occurs  only  at  the  onset.  In  serious 
and  often  fatal  forms,  a  marked  swelling  of  the  liver  may  be  evident.  A 
long  continued  infection  of  the  bile  ducts,  a  cholecystitis,  or  a  peritonitis 
exudate  is  very  exceptionally  seen  and  only  in  late  childhood. 

The  Respiratory  Tract. — The  nose  is  usually  dry,  and  this  leads  the 
child  to  do  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane.  Epistaxis  is  rather  common 
in  older  children,  but  it  requires  no  treatment. 

Otitis  media  accompanies  the  disease  more  often  in  childhood  than  in 
adult  years.  It  often  leads  to  a  benign  suppuration  which  does  not  partic- 
ularly affect  the  course  of  the  disea.se.  Young  children  with  severe  bron- 
chitis tend  especially  to  this  complication.  Marked  lai^'ngitia  with  necrosis 
of  the  cartilages  is  rare. 

Broncho-pneumonia  hardly  ever  develops  before  the  second  week.  Fre- 
quently it  l>egins  without  any  distinct  symptoms  in  the  hypostatic  para- 
vertebral form.  It  may  extend  to  other  large  areas  very  rapidly,  A  rare, 
but  serious  complication  is  the  appearance  of  an  exudative  pleurisy  which 
often  l)ecorac8  purulent. 

The  heart  suHi^rs  to  a  great  extent  only  in  severe  cases  of  long  duration. 
Heart  failure  i.s  much  more  uncommon  than  in  adults  and  sudden  unlooked- 
for  cardiac  death  is  still  less  frequent.  Toxic  myocarditis  often  manifests 
itf^elf  in  diminished  clearness  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  in  marked 
tachycardia  and,  at  times,  even  in  systolic  murmurs  and  enlargement  of 
thn  heart.  Bradycardia  and  irregularity  during  convalescence  have  no 
serious  significance.    Endo-  and  pericarditis  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  funciion  of  the  kidneys  is  very  seldom  disturbed  to  any  serioas 
degree.  Even  in  severe  cases  distinct  nephritis  is  rare.  It  seldom  becomes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  disease-picture  and  almost  always  disappear 
when  convalescence  sets  in.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  children  who  have 
acquired  habits  of  cleanliness  hardly  ever  lose  control  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder  even  thougli  they  may  be  very  ill.  Even  without  the  development 
of  albuminuria,  typhoid  bacilli  are  occasionally  demonstrable  in  the  urine 
up  to  the  period  of  convalescence.  The  diazo-reaction  reappears  in  the 
event  of  relapse,  but  not  in  such  febrile  complications  as  broncho-pneuraonia. 
The  Nervous  System. — In  late  childhood  aphasia  is  now  and  then  ob- 
served and  may  be  independent  of  apathy  or  stupor.  During  convalescence 
a  transitory  mental  disturbance  or  depression  may  be  noted.  In  severe  cases, 
some  degree  of  paresis  of  the  extremities  and  particularly  of  the  legs  is 
occasionally  recorded.  Mcningitic  symptoms  are  more  common  with  chil- 
dren than  with  adults.  They  may  be  significant  of  a  serous  meningitis  as  a 
pha.se  of  typhoid  infection,  a  di^nosis  supported  by  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  contains  an  increased  number  of  lymph- 
ocj-tes.  From  a  prognostic  standpoint,  these  symptoms  are  unfavorable. 
The  Skin. — At  the  onset  of  the  disease  toxic  er>i.hemata,  commonly  of 
a  scarlatinal  type,  are  not  uncommon,  or  are  at  least  decidedly  more  com- 
mon than  in  the  adult.    In  the  later  stages  of  the  severer  grades  of  infection, 
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polymorphouB  erythemata  will  sometimes  appear.  Dark  red  cheeks  and 
cyanotic  mottled  extremities  are  unpleasant  indications  and  evidence  paral- 
ysis of  the  vasomotor  system.  After  the  fever  has  subsided  profuse  sweats 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  sudamina  are  frequent.  lAter,  extensive 
desquamation  of  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  is  often  seen.  The  surface 
of  the  face  and  of  the  bands  and  feet  is  not  affected.  Decubitus  is  much 
less  common  than  in  adults.  During  convalescence,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find,  even  in  mild  cases,  multiple  skin  abscesses.  These  are  especially  com- 
mon in  certain  epidemics. 

The  Osseous  System. — In  contrast  to  the  slight  liability  of  the  adult 
the  skeleton  is  very  often  affected  in  typhoid  children.  Durii^  convales- 
cence, and  sometimes  within  a  subsequent  period  of  three  to  six  months, 
small  circumscribed  periostitic  foci  are  occasionally  found.  The  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  these  is  on  the  tibia.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  cause  fever.  Upon 
incision  pus  containing  typhoid  bacilli  is  drained  from  these  areas.  A 
thickening  of  the  periosteum  remains  after  healing.  Lai^r  areas  of  oeteo- 
myelitic  infection  are  uncommon. 

At  times,  the  convalescent  from  typhoid  exhibits  a  rapid  gain  in  height. 
In  the  young  this  growth  may  be  so  marked  as  to  cause  transverse  separa- 
tions of  the  cutis,  similar  to  the  linea  albicantes  of  pregnancy,  on  the  exten- 
sor surface  of  the  thighs 

Recurrences  of  the  disease  are  rather  common  and  seem  to  depend  more 
upon  the  character  of  the  epidemic  than  upon  external  conditions.  As  in 
the  adult,  they  usually  appear  from  three  to  ten  da>-s  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  first  febrile  period. 

Dtagnoas. — As  the  foregoing  history  su^ests,  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid 
fever  in  children  is  beset  with  greater  difficulties  than  it  is  in  later  life.  It 
is  oftener  impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis  from  the  clinical  data  alone. 

A  severe  febrile  disturbance  lasting  for  several  days  or  weeks,  without 
any  demonstrable  local  cause,  presents  always  the  probability  of  typhoid 
fever.  Other  obscure  oi^nic  diseases  must  be  excluded  by  repeated  care- 
ful examinations.  Into  this  differentiation  come,  among  other  possibilities, 
cystitis,  certain  forms  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  gastro-intestinal  form  of 
inSuenza,  and  lobar  pneumonia.  There  are  central  pneumonias  which  do 
not  produce  distinct  puhnonary  symptoms  for  perhaps  two  weeks.  Kapid 
respiration,  with  wide  expansion  of  the  alie  nasi,  sug^ts  pneumonia.  The 
Roentgenogram  shows  a  shadow  at  the  apex  or  at  the  hilus.  A  marked 
swelling  of  the  spleen  indicates  typhoid.  The  differentiation  from  appendi- 
citis occasionally  causes  some  difficulty.  Cases  of  typhoid  occur  in  which 
vomiting  and  pain,  localized  in  the  region  of  the  appendix,  persist  for  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  peri-appendicitis  are  seen  in  which  the  local 
inflammation  and  tenderness  are  subordinate  and  the  fever  is  the  most 
prominent  symptom  for  some  time.  In  these  instances  the  discovery  of  a 
leucopenia  points  to  typhoid.  An  ordinary  gastro-enteritis  cannot  simulate 
t>phoid  for  more  than  a  few  days,  since  its  initial  accompaniment  of  fever 
does  not  persist.  Miliary  tuberculosis,  so  common  a  disease  in  childhood, 
causes  much  diagnostic  difficulty  for  some  time,  and  this  is  equally  true  of 
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that  form  which  is  confined  to  the  meninges.  Either  tjpe  commonly  begins 
with  fever,  which  continues  for  a  week  or  two  before  piUmonary  or  cerebral 
symptoms  become  apparent.  Cryptogenic  sepsis,  and  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, in  particular,  is  less  often  a  matter  for  differential  diagnosis  among 
children  than  it  is  with  adults.  It  is  rare  in  that  period  of  childhood  when 
special  predisposition  to  typhoid  exists.  A  suspicion  of  purulent  or  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  may  disturb  the  diagnostician  for  a  very  short  time  in 
studying  the  most  severe  forms  of  typhoid. 

Apart  from  the  high  temperature,  the  most  important  diagnostic  points, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  organic  disease,  are  the  splenic  enlargement, 
appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  and  the  presence  of  rose 
spots.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diazo-rcaction  is  very  helpful  and  in  the  author's 
judgment  is  very  much  underrated.  A  strong  diazo-reaction  is  present  in 
almost  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  from  the  begiiming  of  the  first  week  and 
during  the  entire  period  of  high  temperature.  If  this  reaction  is  absent, 
typhoid  may  be  excluded  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  On  the  contrary, 
the  presence  of  the  reaction  is  by  no  means  positive  proof  of  typhoid,  since 
it  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  diseases  and  among  them  in  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, lobar  pneumonia,  etc.  In  these  diseases,  however,  it  is  rarely  as 
'distinct  or  as  constant.  In  doubtful  cases  leucopenia  often  establishes  the 
diagnosis.  A  definite  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  even  in  the  second  week, 
if  splenic  enlargement  and  rose  spots  are  tacking,  or  when  broncho-pneumo- 
nia is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  clinical  picture.  At  this  point,  the 
laboratory  diagnosis  serves  to  clear  up  the  situation.  As  in  the  adult,  so  in 
the  child,  with  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  the  blood  causes  the  af^Iu- 
tination  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  fresh  culture.  The  agglutinative  power  of  the 
normal  blood  of  the  child  is  less  than  in  the  adult  blood  and  agglutination, 
therefore,  in  a  suspension  of  1 :  60  may  be  considered  positive  for  typhoid 
in  the  young. 

The  demonstration  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  blood,  usually  possible 
within  the  first  few  days  with  adults,  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  in 
children,  since  the  required  volume  of  blood  can  be  obtained  usually  only 
by  venous  puncture  and  veins  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  hardly  ever 
available  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  On  this  account,  greater 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  a^utination  test  and  it  should  be  em- 
ployed in  all  doubtful  cases.  The  demonstration  of  the  bacilli  in  the  stools 
and  the  urine  is,  of  course,  rehable  proof,  but  the  oi^nisms  are  not  always 
present  in  these  excreta. 

The  progno^  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  in  childhood  than  in 
adult  life,  but  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  violence  of  the  epidemic.  Menin- 
gism,  persi.stent  coma,  profuse  diarrhoea,  all  decrease  the  chances  of  recovery. 
In  most  instances  the  patient  convalesces  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Prophylaxis  is  the  same  at  all  ages.  Isolation  of  the  patient  is  desirable. 
Careful  removal  and  disinfection  of  the  bedclothing,  etc.,  apt  to  be  soiled 
with  urine  or  feces,  are  especially  important.  For  disinfection  the  linen 
may  be  placed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  lysol,  in  which  it  should  be  kept 
until  it  can  be  boiled.     The  nurse  should  wear  a  large  enveloping  apron  in 
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the  sick-room  and  must  wash  her  hands  scrapulously  after  touching  the 
patient  or  any  object  in  contact  with  him.  Upon  the  appearance  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  family,  weU  children  should  be  given  only  cooked  food,  Fniit 
must  be  peeled.  Water  for  washing  and  bathing  purpoeea  and  for  the 
cleansing  of  nursing  bottles  must  be  boiled.  Raw  milk  and  butter  may  be 
dangerous  vehicles  for  typhoid,  when  bacillus  carriers  come  in  contact  with 
it,  either  at  its  source  or  in  its  distribution. 

The  value  of  antityphoid  vaccination  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
The  protection  is  not  absolute;  some  cases  occur  among  the  vaccinated, 
but  their  number  is  small.  Antityphoid  vaccine,  as  usually  administered 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  suspension  in  physiologic  sodium  chloride  solution 
of  killed  typhoid  bacilli  tt^ether  with  their  soluble  products  from  yoimg 
agar  cultures.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  the  suspension  cr.ntains  1000 
million  bacteria.  At  present  a  triple  vaccine  is  used,  which  contains  1000 
million  typhoid  bacilU  and  750  million  of  each  of  the  paratyphoid  A  and  B 
bacilli,  in  each  cubic  centimeter.  The  vaccine  is  regularly  given  in  three 
doses,  two  days  or  a  week  or  ten  days  apart.  The  best  time  of  day  for 
administration  is  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  because  if  a  general  reaction 
supervenes,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  over  before  the  next  morning. 
The  vaccine  must  always  be  administered  subcutaneously  and  never  into 
the  skin  or  into  the  muscles  or  veins.  A  local  reaction  is  almost  invariably 
present,  while  the  general  reaction  may  be  absent,  mild  or  severe.  These 
reactions  ordinarily  subside  in  a  few  days  and  leave  no  sequela". 

The  duration  of  the  immunity  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  years  rather  than  months.  Revaccination  among  nurses, 
attendants  and  physicians  should  be  carried  out  annually. 

Children,  two  years  old  or  more,  bear  the  vaccination  better  than  adults, 
and  should  be  revaccinated  at  two  to  three  year  intervals.  Either  the 
regular  vaccine  dose,  namely  one  injection  of  500  million,  followed  by  two 
injections  of  1000  million  or  quarter  or  half  amount  of  the  above  doses  (100 
million  and  250  million  or  250  milhon  and  500  million)  can  be  used.  As  a 
rule  only  local  reactions  are  noted. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  chiefly  dietetic  and  phj-sical,  since  no 
specific  remedies  are  available.  The  value  of  the  various  sera  is  still  too 
doubtful  to  justify  their  recommendation  for  general  use.  The  patient  and 
his  immediate  attendant  should  be  confined  to  one  room  and  complete 
changes  of  bedding  should  be  nrsen'cd  for  their  use.  A  rubber  sheet  may  l>e 
placed  over  the  mattress.  If  decubitus  threatens,  air  or  water  cushions  may 
be  provided.  Proper  care  of  the  skin  and  the  frequent  washing  with  alcohol 
of  the  parts  liable  to  pressure  are  important.  To  this  may  be  added,  later, 
suitable  attention  to  the  mouth.  The  nourishment  should  be  liquid  or 
seini-Iiquid  in  form  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease.  Very 
young  children  may  be  given  mixtures  of  milk  and  gruel,  or  flour  soup  made 
with  milk  and  water.  For  somewhat  older  children,  heavier  gruels,  thin 
bro^vn  flour  soup  with  milk,  cocoa,  etc.,  may  be  provided.  If  a  marked 
tendency  to  diarrhcea  is  sho«n,  the  quantity  of  milk  must  be  reduced  and 
the  use  of  flour,  dextrin  and  maltose  preparations,  etc.,  increased.    For  still 
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iAder  children  a  welcome  odditioo  to  the  diet  may  be  prepared  ae  follows: 
Cornstarch,  80  grams  {2}/i  ounces),  is  stirred  into  a  little  water  and  brought 
to  a  boiling  point.  To  this  is  added  one  litre  (one  qtiart),  of  fresh  f  niit  juice, 
made  from  currants,  raspberries,  etc.,  and  the  whole  in  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
utes. This  piiddii^  is  eaten  with  mtik  and  sugar.  Gelatin  puddings  and 
finely  mashed  and  strained  apple  sauce  may  be  given  also.  In  long  and 
serious  cases  the  addition  of  fresh  meat-juice  to  the  gruels  1X0-30  grams 
(H  to  1  ounce)  a  day],  may  be  recommended.  It  should  not  be  given  undi- 
luted. Food  should  be  given  every  three  hours  or  oftener,  and  even  every 
hour,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Very  heavy  feeding  is 
objectionable.  A  liberal  quantity  of  fluid  is  important.  Water  or  weak  tea 
and,  if  there  is  no  dtarrhcea,  water  with  fruit  juices  should  be  offered  to  the 
patient  frequently. 

As  the  fever  subsides  the  liquid  diet  may  be  replaced  gradually  by  solid 
foods;  but  for  diplomatic  reasons  it  should  be  continued  for  two  weeks  after 
the  disappeamnce  of  the  fever — that  is  until  all  danger  of  recrudescence 
is  passed.  After  this,  thick  gruels,  milk  toast,  mashed  potatoes,  spinach, 
and  chopped  meat  may  be  given.  Within  anothpr  week  or  so,  rice,  mac- 
aroni, and  roast  meats  are  permissible. 

Medicinal  therapy  is  of  minor  importance.  If  a  cathartic  is  required 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease  it  is  as  well  to  replace  calomel  with  the  milder 
castor  oil.  It  may  be  given  in  two  doses,  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  each, 
at  an  interval  of  three  hours.  If  the  stools  are  very  frequent  and  waterj", 
bismuth  subnitratc,  in  doses  0.5-1.0  gm.  {li-lb  grs.),  or  tannalbin,  in  sim- 
ilar quantities,  thi-ce  times  a  day,  may  be  useful.  For  severe  headache  or 
for  persistently  high  fever,  a  dose  of  phenacetin,  from  0,1-0.4  gm.  (2-6 
gr?.),  or  pyramidon  from  0.0.W).2  gm,  (1-3  grs.),  according  to  the  aga  of  the 
child  may  be  given.  The  continued  eshibition  of  antipyretics  is  useless 
and  unless  the  dosage  is  very  carefully  regulated  ia  harmful.  In  fact  their 
popularity  has  properly  yielded  to  the  virtues  of  hydrotherapy. 

Hydrotherapy  is  by  all  means  the  most  important  method  of  treatment 
in  children.  Tepid  baths,  given  twice  to  four  times  a  day,  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  rises  beyond  39"  or  39.5°  C.  (102''-103''  F.),  are  very  agreeable. 
For  children  over  five  years,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  ini- 
tially 33''-34''  C.  (91''-93°  F.),  and  should  be  cooled  rapidly  to  30°  C. 
(80°  F.).  With  younger  children  the  initial  temperature  should  bo  main- 
tained. During  the  bath,  which  should  la'it  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the 
limbs  and  back  should  be  rubbed  energetically.  If  the  patient  shows  apa- 
thy, somnolence,  or  delirixim,  if  broncho-pneumonia  or  hypostasis  and 
defective  circulation  are  present,  the  tepid  bath  may  be  followed  by  n 
douche  of  cold  water,  given  by  means  of  a  bath-spray  or  a  sprinkling  can, 
and  poured  over  the  body.  This  mav  be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  at 
intervals  of  half  a  minute.  This  treatment  causes  repeated  deep  inspira- 
tions. The  combined  b.'ith  and  cold  douches  stimulate  the  nervous  system 
and  the  circulation  and  act  favorably  upon  the  respiration.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  weapon  for  combating  the  typhoid  state  and  the  development 
of  broncho-pneumonia.     The  lowering  of  the  body  temperature  by  this 
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means  is  a  secondary  and  lees  important  matter.  If  the  fever  in  young 
children  ia  persistently  over  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  cold  sponges  of  the  entire 
body  may  l)e  given  several  times  a  day.  With  older  patients,  packs  moists 
ened  with  water  at  room  temperature  may  be  used  morning  and  evening. 
The  patient  may  be  left  for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  pack,  which  may  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  An  ice-cap  may  be  applied  alternately  to  the  head 
and  over  the  heart. 

In  younger  children  who  are  cyanotic  and  whose  circulation  is  poor, 
warm  baths  at  37"  C.  (98.6  F.),  i-apidly  increased  to  40°  C.  (104°  F.), 
continued  from  three  to  five  minutes  and  followed  by  the  cold  douche,  act 
more  favorably  than  tepid  baths.  If  there  are  signs  of  collapse  the  cold 
douche  should  be  omitted.  If  the  heart  is  weakening,  a  little  coftee  with 
milk  may  be  given  as  a  stimulant  before  the  bath.  Frequently  repeated 
stimulation  is  required  and  for  this  purpose  caffein  is  very  useful  (p^e  415). 

Intestinal  hemorrhage,  of  rare  occurrence,  is  to  be  treated  by  absolute 
rest  an<l  the  administration  of  gelatin  subcutaneously  or  by  mouth.  Imme- 
diate surgical  interference  may  save  the  patient  if  perforation  occurs. 

During  the  period  of  defervescence,  quinine  is  a  good  tonic,  but  during 
the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease  the  indication  is  rather  for  the  use  of  an 
acid  mixture.    The  following  is  recommended: 
Grams 
H    Acidi  hydrochlorici  diluti  2.0-4.0  (3n-i) 

Syrupi  nibri  idsJ  30.0  (Si) 

Aqus  deetillats  ad.  150.0  (8v) 

M,  Sig.    Two  teaspooDfulB  in  water  three  times  a  day. 

Even  in  mild  cases  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  until  tea 
to  fourteen  days  after  the  fever  has  completely  disappeared.  If  the  con- 
valescence is  slow  the  patient  may  be  given  a  preparation  of  iron  and  qui- 
nine and,  if  possible,  should  be  sent  to  the  country. 

PARATYPHOID 

Bacteriolc^c  research  has  shown  within  recent  years  that  occEU9ionalIy 
a  typhoid-like  disease  is  caused  by  organisms  of  the  same  group  as  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  Sometimes  the  disea^  is  due  to  the  bacillus  paratypho- 
sus  A.,  which  resembles  the  tj-phoid  bacillus  in  many  respects  and  produces 
a  similar  disease-picture,  but  milder  in  character. 

A  disease  caused  by  the  paratyphoid  bacillus  B.  is  of  more  common 
occurrence  than  that  due  to  the  A.  type,  but  it  is  still  much  less  frequent 
than  that  due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  itself.  It  is  contagious  and  occurs  in 
epidemics.  It  is  supposedly  carried  by  food.  Usually  its  disease-picture 
resembles  true  typhoid  very  closely.  Frequently  its  course  is  more  acute. 
The  rose  spots  and  the  diazo-reaction  are  less  constant  than  in  actual 
typhoid.  The  fever  often  has  a  remittent  character  and  the  remissions  are 
quite  frequent.  Intestinal  hemorrhages  may  occur  in  this  form,  but  it  is  not 
of  serious  degree.    Its  gastro-intestinal  and  septic  features  are  lees  marked. 

A  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  bacteriologic  examination  akme.    This 
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should  be  directed  particularly  toward  the  a^Iutination  test  in  the  blood 
which  is  strongly  positive  for  paratyphoid  bacilli  and  persistently  negative 
for  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

INFLUENZA  AND  GRIPPAL  DISEASES 

In  1889-91,  influenza,  coming  out  of  Asia,  presented  a  disease  new  and 
unknown  to  most  physicians  at  that  time.  It  spread  rapidly  as  a  great 
pandemic  over  all  of  Europe  and  to  other  civilized  countries.  Up  to  the 
onset  of  the  recent  p>andemic,  cases  have  been  infrequent  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  laity  and  the  profession  alike  have  encour^ed  the  use  of 
the  tenn  influenza,  which  now  is  apphed  with  freedom  to  the  group  of  febrile 
respiratory  disorders,  occurring  so  commonly  during  the  cold  season,  which 
formerly  went  under  the  designation  of  la  grippe.  This  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  term  is  a  disadvantage,  because  it  leads  many  to  believe  that  we 
still  have  to  deal  with  true  influenza;  whereas  the  term  la  grippe  had  come 
to  represent  a  quite  miscellaneous  group  of  conditions. 

It  seems  preferable  therefore,  to  reserve  the  name  influenza  for  that 
particular  pandemic  disorder  which  in  our  generation  was  first  recognized 
in  1889-90,  and  to  apply  the  term  la  grippe  to  this  large  number  of  other 
contagious  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract.  La  grippe  may  occur  pan- 
demically,  epidemically,  or  in  endemic  form  (Filatow). 

The  iiifluenza  with  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted, 
as  a  young  physician  in  1889-90,  recurred  in  1918  as  an  extensive  pandemic 
and  traveled  over  the  entire  European  continent  in  a  much  more  mal^- 
nant  form  than  that  previously  observed.  Most  of  the  victims  were 
young  adults,  but  children  of  every  age  succumbed. 

Most  authors  designate  the  influenza  of  1918  as  la  grippe  or  Spanish 
influenza. 

In  discussii^  this  subject,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  text-books, 
to  which  those  of  Filatow  and  Finkelstein  are  notable  exceptions,  it  seems 
proper  to  consider  not  influenza  alone,  but  distinctively  those  conditions 
which  are  represented  as  la  grippe.  In  la  grippe  we  do  not  have  to  deal, 
as  in  influenza,  nith  a  specific  infectious  disease;  but  rather  with  etiologi- 
cally  different  diseases  and  probably  with  mixed  infections  which  produce 
similar  symptom-complexes.  The  separation  of  these  diseases  into  distinct 
groups  is  not  yet  possible,  since  their  clinical  and  bacteriological  peculiari- 
ties have  not  been  studied  sufficiently.  As  suggestive  of  the  variant  etiolt^y 
of  the  group,  it  may  be  better  to  speak  of  grippal  diseases,  rather  than  of 
la  grippe  which  in  time  will  probably  be  resolved  into  a  number  of  distinct 
disorders.  At  present  it  is  only  possible  to  separate  pandemic  influenza, 
as  a  definite  entity,  from  among  this  general  group  of  diseases.  Even  this 
is  not  clinically  possible  as  it  was  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease 
twenty-five  years  a^o.  It  can  be  done  only  by  the  aid  of  bacteriologic 
examination.  The  points  of  similarity  and  difference  will  be  brought  out 
most  clearly  if  we  attempt  to  describe  influenza  and  grippal  disease  side 
by  side. 
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VMoiogy. — ^The  causative  or^nism  of  influenza  was  shown  by  Pfeiffer 
in  1890  to  be  a  specific  cocco-bacillus  found  abundantly  in  the  mucus  of  tbe 
nose  and  of  the  bronchi.  These  extremely  small  bacilli,  occurring  in  groups 
and  resembling  a  school  of  fish,  may  be  grown  upon  -blood  or  upon  media 
containing  hemoglobin  or  two  vitamins.  They  stain  readily  with  carbol- 
fuchsin  and  die  rapidly  outside  the  human  body.  Since  the  bacillus  does 
not  penetrate  the  body,  many  of  its  disease  manifestations  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  toxic  action.  Latterly  it  has  been  found  as  an  invader 
of  the  body  cavities  and  in  bronchiectasis,  etc.  It  is  not  infrequently  a 
common  saprophyte. 

The  views  deahng  with  the  etiology  of  in^tienza  during  1918  are  still 
very  much  divided.  Most  of  the  investigators  believe  that  the  tnfiueazik 
bacilli,  streptococci  and  pncumococci  which  are  found  in  this  disease  can 
only  be  considered  secondary  invaders.  Based  on  the  observations  of  two 
cases  of  meningitb  caused  by  a  pure  infection  of  influenza  bacilli,  the  author 
of  this  treatise  is  inclined  to  accept  the  view  just  mentioned. 

OLsen  found  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  influenza  the  influ- 
enza bacillus  in  the  lungs  (166  times  in  222  cases).  In  recent  cases  these 
organisms  were  present  practically  in  pure  culture. 

The  causative  organisms  of  the  grippal  diseases  vary  in  different  epi- 
demics. The  most  common  of  these  is  the  pneumococcus  and  next  in  order 
of  frequency,  the  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  Friedlander's  bacillus  and  the 
streptococci ;  in  a  word,  those  germs  which  live  in  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx 
of  healthy  persons  as  parasites  and  which  appear  in  large  numbers  during 
attacks  of  la  grippe.  These  diseases  are  probably  due  less  to  an  increased 
virulence  of  the  organism  than  to  an  increased  local  sensitivity  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  This  increased  local  disposition  may  be  developed  by 
the  influences  of  a  rough  and  changeable  chmate,  by  exposure  to  cold,  etc. 
Children  suffering  with  disturbances  of  nutrition,  or  with  lymphatic  or 
scrofulous  diatheses,  are  especially  predisposed.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  bacteria  mentioned  may  represent  in  part  merely  secondary  infections 
and  that  the  specific  oi^nism  actual)}'  causing  the  disease  is  still  unknown. 

The  method  of  transmtssioa  of  influenza  and  of  the  grippal  diseases  is 
identical.  It  is  accomplished  by  direct  or  by  droplet  infection  in  coughing, 
sneezing,  etc.  Indirect  transmission  srcms  to  be  very  rare,  particularly  in 
influenza.  The  contagiousness  of  these  diseases  is  extremely  great  and 
therefore  very  brief  contact  is  sufficient  for  infection.  Characteristic  of 
both  groups  of  diseases  is  their  constant  appearance  in  epidemic  form. 

Influenza  has  appeared  at  great  intervals  of  time,  arising  in  the  I^ast 
and  spreading  through  Rus.'^ia  to  Europe  where  it  has  developed  great 
pandemics.  These  major  outbreaks  soon  faded,  but  smaller  epidemics 
appeared  for  a  number  of  years  after  each  pandemic.  In  the  smalleK  com- 
munities, influenza  usually  spreads  so  rapidly  that  the  entire  population  is 
affected  within  a  few  weeks.  Seasonal  and  meteorologic  conditions  do  not 
always  influence  its  spread. 

The  grippal  diseases  occur  regularly  during  seasons  of  inclement 
weather;  the  first  cases  usually  appear  with  the  onset  of  winter.    Prequentty 
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large  epidemics  devnlop  in  the  wake  of  some  sudden  change  of  weather. 
The»e  epidemics  take  a  slower  course  than  those  of  influenza  and  may  per- 
sist for  many  months. 

Influenza  and  grippal  diseases  show  some  difference  in  respect  to  pre- 
disposition at  various  ^es  of  life.  In  general,  influenza  affects  adults  and 
older  children  most  frequently.  Younger  children  are  less-  commonly 
affect«d  and  if  they  suffer  it  is  generally  with  a  milder  form  of  the  disease. 
The  infants  of  ofTccted  mothers  or  wet-nurses  often  escape  the  infection. 
The  grippal  diseases,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  common  in  early  childhood 
and  infancy  and  occur  in  very  severe  form  in  these  periods  of  life. 

Synqttoms. — In  the  clinical  pictme  of  the  individual  case,  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  influenza  and  the  grippal  diseases.  As  in 
Asiatic  cholera  and  cholera  nostras  one  must  depend  upon  the  bacteriologic 
examination.  Influenza,  occurring  in  1891-92-93,  caused  disturbances  of 
the  respiratory  tract  which  developed  very  early  in  the  attack,  while  in  the 
early  history  of  the  pandemic  1889-90  these  symptoms  were  rarely  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease. 

The  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  disease-pictures  are  the  following; 
The  incubation  [wriod  is  very  short,  covering  from  one  to  four  days.  After 
the  fever  sets  in,  it  may  rise  rapidly  to  W-il"  C.  (10^''-106''  F.).  It 
often  lasts  only  one  to  three  days  and  falls  by  crisis,  followed  by  perspira- 
tion. The  fever  is  frequently  of  a  remittent,  or  even  intermittent  type. 
Occasionally,  it  persists  for  an  entire  week  and  in  rare  instances  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Very  commonly  a  prodromal  stage  occurs  in  the  grippal 
diseases,  with  coryza,  slight  cough  and  a  rise  of  temperature  preceding  the 
appearance  of  the  more  severe  symptonis.  In  iufluehza,  however,  a  sudden 
onset  is  the  rule. 

With  the  rise  of  the  temperature  there  is  often  vomiting,  reddening  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat  which  at  first  is  without  increased  secretion.  An  intensely  livid 
injection  of  the  tonsils,  the  uvula  and  the  palatal  arch,  sharply  circum- 
scribed at  its  anterior  l>order,  is  noticeable.  The  usual  nasopharyngitis  is 
often  overlooked  in  younger  children  since  it  does  not  cause  very  marked 
nasal  discharge.  F,ntargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  follows  which 
in  turn  causes  a  retlex  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  suggesting  menin- 
gitis. In  infants  this  inflammation  occasionally  leads  to  retropharyngeal 
abscess.  Quite  frequently  in  individuals  of  the  lymphatic  type  the  infeo 
tion  of  the  lymph  nodes  becomes  especially  prominent  and  may  occasion 
an  irregular  fever  for  weeks  after  the  original  disease  has  disappeared — a 
sequel  which  is  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  An  annoying  dry  cough,  often 
of  hoarso  tone,  »  soon  in  evidence.  In  children  of  lymphatic  diatbesu, 
pseudocroup  is  not  uncommon.  During  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19, 
severe  forms  of  laryngitis  were  quite  frequently  noticed.  The  cough  may 
strongly  resemble  thatofpertussisandmayevcn  provoke  vomiting.  Cough- 
ing spells  often  occur  during  the  night  and  may  present  serious  diagnostic 
difficulties.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  short  but  intense  paroxysms 
of  coughing  occur  much  earlier  in  grippal  diseases  than  in  pertussis,  but, 
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as  in  the  latter,  the  lungs  and  bronchi  show  no  physical  changes  during  the 
first  few  days.  The  tendency  of  the  catarrhal  inflammatioa  to  spread  from 
the  throat  to  the  middle  ear  is  very  marked.  Children,  who  are  old  enough, 
often  complain  of  earache  oven  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease;  in  younger 
ones  restlessness  and  persistent  crying  call  for  an  examination  which  elicite 
pain  upon  pressure  at  the  tragus  and  shows  reddening  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  A  hemorrhagic  myringitis,  with  blood  filled  vesicles,  is  fre- 
quently seen.  The  accompanying  otitis  media  often  leads  to  suppuration 
and  perforation  of  the  drum.  Durit^  the  pandemic  of  191ih-19  the  ears 
«-ere  very  slightly  affected. 

The  general  health  may  be  slightly  or  severely  affected  with  the  vat^'ing 
conditions  of  the  disease.  On  account  of  the  cough,  the  headache  and  ear- 
ache, sleep  is  often  restless  and  broken. 

If  the  fever  subsides  in  from  one  to  three  days  a  rapid  recovery  follows, 
the  cough  becoming  free  and  the  otitis  healing  speedily.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  fever  persists  and  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  tract,  as  a  whole,  involving  the  bronchi  and  the 
lung  alveoli.  This  is  an  especially  common  result  in  young  children.  Dys- 
pncca,  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  and  other  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
become  apparent.  The  downward  spread  of  the  infection  may  be  so  rapid 
as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  a  lobar  pneumonia.  The  physical  signs  are  often 
sur]>risLngly  Uke  it.  Commonly  the  gradual  extension  of  the  inflammation, 
the  numerous  rAles  accompanying  it,  the  remittent  fever,  and  the  delayed 
resolution  are  evidences  of  lobar  disease.  In  la  grippe  due  to  a  pneumococ- 
cus  infection,  the  similarity  of  the  picture  to  that  of  primary  pneumonia  is 
easily  understood  and  even  the  pathologic  findings  show  identical  condi- 
tions, la  other  cases,  again,  autopsy  shows  mixed  conditions  which  indi- 
cate that  lobar  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  may  exist  side  by  side. 
Sometimes  yellowish  foci  are  found  surrounding  the  bronchi,  while  associated 
with  these  is  a  dense,  varicoloi'ed  infiltration,  with  hemorrhagic  areas,  which 
is  essentially  cellular.  The  pandemic  of  1918-19  was  characterized  by  a 
predisposition  to  acute  pneumonia  of  hemorrhagic  and  necrotizing  character. 

Occasionally,  a  fibrinous  pleurisy  or  even  an  empyema  is  associated 
with  these  pneumonic  changes.  This,  in  turn,  may  lead  to  purulent  metas- 
tases in  the  bones  or  joints,  to  septic  meningitis  or  to  pulmonary  abscess. 
In  the  early  years  of  life  pneumonia  is  the  moat  conunon  and  the  mo«t 
important  complication  or  rather  accompaniment  of  grippal  disease  and 
in  the  subjects  with  cachexia  or  nutritional  disturbances  it  is  often  fatal. 
In  the  ordinary  forms  of  grippal  disease  the  catarrhal  inflanunations  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  from  coryza  to  pneumonia,  are  the  commonest  symp- 
toms. In  influenza,  however,  this  is  not  always  true.  In  the  pandemics  of 
1889-90  and  1918,  constitutional  disturbances  were  much  the  more  preva- 
lent. Aside  from  slight  catarrh  of  the  nose,  throat  and  conjunctiva,  the  air 
passages  were  oft«n  unaffected,  particidarly  in  young  children.  If  thc^ 
were  affected,  the  involvement  did  not  occur  for  several  days. 

The  toxic  symptoms,  particularly  of  the  nervous  ^mtem,  are  always 
much  more  in  evidence.     Younger  children  are  imusually  weary;  older 
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patients  complain  of  sevem  headache  and  backache  and  of  photophobia, 
lofants  cry  continually  and  are  exceedingly  restless.  An  extreme  desire 
for  sleep  may  deepen  into  stupor.  Hemorrhagic  encephalitis,  meningitis, 
hallucinations,  dementia,  neuralgias  and  neuritic  paralyses,  all  indicate 
how  seriously  the  nervous  system  may  be  involved.  In  late  cliildhood 
convalescence  in  such  cases  is  long  and  tedious,  even  though  the  attack  be 
of  short  duration.  This  nervous  type  is  much  less  common  in  the  grippal 
diseases.  Nevertheless,  severe  eclampsia  and  meningism  are  not  infrequent, 
but  they  are  associated  with  spasmophilic  diathesis  and,  therefore,  they 
occur  only  in  those  of  early  years. 

Oastro-iotestinal  symptoms  may  be  prominent  alike  in  grippal  disease 
and  in  influenza;  they  represent  a  form  of  attack  which  is  recognized  also 
in  adults.  They  are  much  more  conunon,  however,  in  children.  In  fact, 
the  younger  the  patient  the  more  frequently  does  the  disease  take  this 
form.  During  an  epidemic  of  la  grippe  or  inSuenza  the  older  members 
of  a  fanuly  may  have  a  febrile  bronchitis,  while  the  younger  children  vomit 
and  have  diarrhoea.  The  stools  may  be  watery  or  mucopurulent.  If  the 
fever  is  loi^  continued,  the  disease  may  present  a  picture  which  resembles 
in  some  respects  that  of  typhoid;  a  resemblance  may  be  further  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  an  exanthem  like  the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
of  more  general  distribution  over  the  body. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  other  forms  of  exanthemata  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  These  are  usually  of  a  scarlatinoid  tyjje  and  may 
create  much  confusion.  At  times  the  exanthem  resembles  either  measles 
or  rubella. 

In  in6uenza,  marked  disturbance  of  the  heart  indicates  the  toxic  influ- 
ence of  the  influenza  bacilli.  This  disturbing  influence  is  more  marked  in 
older  children;  in  whom,  as  in  adults,  it  may  cause  arh\'t.hmia,  a  small  and 
very  rapid  pulse,  dilatation,  and  even  heart  failure  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  and  even  in  convalescence.  Occasionally,  in  older 
children,  during  convalescence  of  an  uncomplicated  case,  the  pulse  may 
be  slow. 

The  spleen  is  always  enlarged  but  not  prominently  so.  Albuminuria  is 
common  in  all  the  diseases  of  this  group,  but  definite  nephritis  is  rare.  Hem- 
orrhagic nephritis  is  occasionally  seen.  The  diazo-reaction  is  but  rarely 
present.  During  the  first  days  of  the  attack  in  1918-19  epidemic,  the  blood 
showed  a  distinct  leucopcnia. 

The  course  of  these  diseases  is  extremely  variable.  It  may  be  concluded, 
with  coryza  and  ephemeral  fever,  in  two  or  three  days.  It  may  be  so  mild 
that  it  is  entirely  overlooked.  It  may  last  for  eight  to  fourteen  days  as  a 
general  febrile  attack,  with  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia.  Again,  it 
may  terminate  fatally  after  an  illness  varying  from  a  few  days  to  some 
weeks,  death  resulting  usually  from  some  secondary  purulent  infection,  ta 
meningitis,  empyema,  etc.  There  are  probably  no  afebrile  forms  of  the 
disease,  but  in  frequent  ephemeral  cases,  the  physician  is  often  unable  to 
verify  a  rise  of  temperature.  Fever  may  be  entirely  lacking  in  infections 
of  atrophic  or  premature  infants  in  whom  collapse  speedily  occurs.    In 
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Home  cases  a  chronic  bronchitis  develops  or  a  latent  tuberculosis  becomes 
active.  In  older  children  true  influenza  is  followed  by  a  slow  convalescence, 
with  neuralgia  and  persistent  weakness. 

Diagnosis. — Influenza  appears  as  a  general  infection  in  which  toxic  and 
nervous  symptoms  stand  out  prominently.  It  does  not  always  involve  the 
respiratory  tract  or  often  only  as  a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  In  fact,  the 
pandemic  of  1918-19  was  characterized  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  very 
severe  pneumooias.  In  the  grippal  diseases  the  picture  is  definitely  one 
of  febrile  respiratory  disease.  These  differences,  however,  veiy  often  dis- 
appear, and  a  diagnosis  can  be  clearly  made  .only  by  the  coincidence  of 
an  epidemic  or  by  a  bacteriologio  examination  at  the  hande)  of  an  experi- 
enced bacteriologist. 

In  every  instance,  a  number  of  febrile  infections  must  be  considered  in 
making  a  differential  diagnosLi.  In  typhoid,  the  fever  is  more  continuous. 
The  diazo-rcnction,  the  rose  spots,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In  true  lobar  pneumonia,  also,  a  more 
continuous  fever,  as  compared  with  the  marked  remi.=sioiis  of  the  gripiml 
diseases,  is  noticeable.  A  sex-ere  accompanying  bronchitis,  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  other  lobes,  the  delayed  re.<^liition  and  the  absence 
of  the  crisis  contraindicate  pneumonia.  Intense  pain  in  the  lunbs  may 
suggest  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  this  disease  the  involvement  of  the  respir- 
atory organs  is  wantit^.  In  doubtful  cases,  conjunctivitb  and  otitis  indi- 
cate grippal  disease.  The  fever,  conjunctivitis,  coryza  and  cough  resemble 
the  initial  stagpa  of  measles.  Very  often  a  differential  diagnoijis  can  be 
made  in  the  prodromal  stage  from  the  Koplik  's  spots  alone.  In  the  grippal 
diseases,  the  scarlatinoid  exanthem  is  tran.'^itory  and  often  appears  only 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  The  angina  and  the  strawberry  tongue 
of  scarlet  fever  are  lacking.  The  suspicion  of  meningitis  frequently  causes 
anxiety  in  the  grippal  diseases.  In  influenza,  this  suspicion  is  aroused 
by  a  marked  somnolence,  and  in  other  grippal  diseases  by  an  accompany- 
ing otitis  and  a  swellii^  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes,  causing  reflex  rigidity 
of  the  neck.  Meningitis  is  also  simulated  by  a  spasmophilic  meniogism. 
The  differentiation  is  all  the  more  difficult  because  a  true  meningitis  in 
either  the  serous  or  the  purulent  form,  and  due  to  either  the  pneumococcus 
or  the  influenza  bacillus,  is  not  so  very  uncommon  as  H  sequel  of  the  grip- 
pal  diseases. 

In  grippal  bronchitis,  as  compared  with  simple  bronchitis,  particularly 
intense  cough,  conjunctivitLi,  high  fever  with  slight  constitutional  symp- 
toms, disturbed  sleep,  marked  malaise  and  ner\'ous  irritability  are  more 
or  less  distinctive. 

The  differentiation  of  pertussis,  in  which  the  fever  is  very  slight  or 
entirely  wanting,  has  been  detailed  in  the  discussion  of  that  disease.  Very 
often  tlic  peculiar  cyanotic  i-eddening  of  the  throat  in  la  grippe  determines 
a  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  must  be  made  with  caution  even  in  the  mild  cases,  since 
the  coryza  with  which  the  disease  bejnns  is  very  often  only  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  severe  and  even  fatal  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  and  since  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  empyema  and  other  complications  mu^t  be  remembered.  In 
infancy,  the  grippal  diseases,  often  taking  the  intestinal  form,  come  next 
ID  fatality  to  the  primaty  disturbances  of  nutrition.  Even  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  year  many  weak  and  rickitic  children  succumb  to  them. 

ProphyUzis. — As  a  matter  of  prophylaxis,  therefore,  we  cannot  neglect 
the  slightest  coryza  or  cough  and  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  appearance  of  even  the  milder  affections  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  It  is  extremely  important  that  young  children,  and  especially  those 
suffering  with  rickets  or  dL^turbances  of  nutrition  be  safe-guarded,  so  far 
aa  possible,  from  infection.  Kis-sing,  the  uae  of  common  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
should  be  strictly  avoided  even  when  the  child  is  well.  He  should  be  kept 
away  from  adults  who  h-ive  coryza,  cough,  etc.  If  any  member  of  the 
family  shows  symptoms  of  fever  or  of  nasal  or  bronchial  irritation,  from 
any  cause,  it  should  be  a  rule  of  ordinary  hygienic  behavior  to  keep  such  a 
one  isolated  from  the  child  as  fully  as  possible.  Very  often,  of  course,  the 
household  environment  maked  the  observance  of  such  a  rule  impossible. 

In  hotpiUds,  at  least,  children  with  f^irile  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract 
should  be  ^rictly  iaoU^ed.  Neper  should  they  be  allowed  in  the  same  ward 
■with  infants. 

Treatment — At  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  or  the  catarrhal  symptoms, 
diaphoretics  often  seem  to  bring  the  invasion  to  a  halt.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  well  covered  and  be  given  two  doses,  at  intervals 
of  one  hour,  of  acetyl-salicylic  acid  of  0.1-0.5  gm.  (2-8  grs.),  graduated  to 
his  ^e.  Large  quantities  of  hot  drinks  should  be  given.  After  a  profuse 
perspiration  a  hot  bath  may  be  given  and  the  bed  and  body  clothing  changed. 
Id  spasmophilic  or  lymphatic  children  these  diaphoretics  cannot  be  employed. 

Rest  in  bed  should  be  continued  for  several  days  after  the  fever  has 
subsided.  The  diet  should  be  liquid  and  of  scant  quantity  at  first,  espe- 
cially with  spasmophilics,  in  whom,  the  development  of  convulsions  and 
meoingism  dictate  a  brief  period  of  starvation,  which  together  with  cathar- 
sis often  gives  surprisingly  good  results. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  febrile  toxic  symptoms  a  mild  course  of  hy- 
drotherapeutic  treatment,  with  warm  baths,  followed  if  necessary  by  cold 
douches,  is  useful.  For  the  rest,  the  dominant  local  conditions,  in  nose,  ear 
or  respiratory  tract,  may  be  treated  as  they  arise. 

Disturbances  of  nutrition  should  be  managed  as  detailed  in  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  these  conditions. 

Threatening  cardiac  weakness  demands  rest  and  stimulants,  caffein,  at 
the  proper  time.  The  use  of  large  doses  of  camphorated  oil  (twenty  per 
cent.)  in  doses  of  5  c.c.  twice  daily,  or  in  older  children  10  c.  c,  subcutane- 
ously  or  better  intramuscularly,  produced,  in  the  experience  of  the  author, 
beneficial  results. 

Following  severe  cases  of  long  duration,  tonics,  preferably  of  quinine 
and  iron,  may  be  pven  during  convalescence.  Later  a  visit  to  the  country 
or  the  mountains  is  beneficial  and  is  a  preventive  of  tuberculous  conditions. 
45 
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ACUTE  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM 

(POLYABTHRITIB  AcDTa) 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  febrile  disease,  which  is  marked  by 
transitory,  non-euppurative  inflammation  of  several  joints  and  frequently 
produces  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  heart. 

Verified  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  limited.  Doubt- 
less processes  differing  in  their  etiology  are  grouped  by  means  of  similar 
symptom-complexes.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  chronic  forms  grow- 
ing out  of  the  acute  disease.  Many  facts  suggest  that  in  the  major  number 
of  cases  coming  under  this  head,  we  are  dealing  with  an  infectious  disor- 
der. Some  authorities  hold  that  it  is  a  matter  of  a  feeble  form  of  sepsis. 
It  becomes,  however,  more  and  more  apparent  that  in  pure  types  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  the  blood,  the  joints,  and  the  heart  valves  are 
sterile.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  causative  organism  is  still  un- 
known (Jocbmann). 

The  fact  that  several  cases  of  the  disease  appear  coincidently  in  a  single 
house  and  that  the  disease  is  often  preceded  by  angina  seems  to  indicate 
an  infectious  agent. 

The  predisposing  factor  of  age  shows  great  variability.  The  disease  is 
very  rare  between  two  and  five  years;  it  is  more  common  between  five  and 
ten  and  very  frequent  between  ten  and  fifteen.  A  few  cases  have  been 
described  in  which  a  mother  with  articular  rheumatism  has  given  birth  to  a 
child  who  has  shown  symptoms  of  the  disease  at  birth.  These  instances 
are  very  doubtful,  as  is  the  occurrence  of  any  case  in  infancy. 

The  attempt  Ws  been  made,  ^ain  and  again,  to  determine  the  influence 
of  heredity,  but  without  positive  result.  The  relationship  of  cold-taking,  or 
of  residence  in  damp  dwellings,  has  been  suggested  but  it  is  difficult  to 
attach  any  significance  to  these  factors.  The  marked  tendency  of  certain 
persons  to  rcpetitional  attacks  in  the  course  of  several  months  and  years 
suggests  the  importance  of  individual  predisposition,  the  basis  of  which  is 
not  as  yet  clear.  Sometimes  a  familial  tendency  is  apparent.  The  disease 
as  it  occurs  in  childhood  demands  special  attention,  since  it  offers  a  number 
of  very  marked  differences  from  the  typical  forms  seen  in  later  life.  TTiese 
peculiarities  consist  in  the  minor  importance  of  the  joint  affections  as  com- 
pared with  the  constitutional  disturbance,  in  the  imminence  of  serious  and 
permanent  heart  complications  and  in  its  frequent  association  with  chorea 
minor  (see  pa^  549). 

As  in  the  adult,  the  disease  usually  begins  with  evidence  of  inflammation 
in  the  joints,  sometimes  of  sudden  and  intense  and,  again,  of  gradual  and 
insidious  development.  Comparatively  often,  however,  general  disturb- 
anccs,  by  way  of  lassitude,  anore>da  and  slight  fever,  take  a  primary  place 
in  the  clinical  picture  in  the  first  few  days.  Frequently  the  attack  begins 
with  a  catarrhal  or  lacunar  angina,  justif  jang  the  assumption  that  the  organ- 
isms causative  of  the  disease  find  their  port  of  entry  in  the  ton^b;  as  they 
do,  in  great  measure,  in  infection  of  the  adult  with  rheumatism  or  sepsis. 

The  joint  manifetiaiiona  are  usually  so  slight  and  so  transitory  that 
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they  are  often  overlooked.  This  ia  particularly  apt  to  be  true  when  they 
are  of  late  appearance  and  when  the  attentioa  of  the  physician  has  been 
centred  upon  the  angina  and  the  general  health  disturbance.  Hardly 
ever  do  they  become  aa  severe  as  in  the  adult.  They  appear  most  commonly 
in  the  knee,  foot,  or  shoulder  joints  and  do  not  persist  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  one  joint.  The  number  of  joints  affected  is  usually  less  than  in 
the  adult.  The  cervical  vertebral  column  is  involved  with  relative  fre- 
quency. The  swelling  of  the  joints  is  usually  insignificant  and  is  apt  not 
to  attract  attention  unless  it  is  specifically  sought.  The  oversight  is  the 
more  likely  since  reddening  of  the  surface  occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Palpable  exudation  in  the  joints  is  ordinarily  lacking.  Very  often  no  swell- 
ing can  be  discerned  and  the  affection  of  the  joint  is  apparent  only  from 
the  tenderness  which  leads  to  fixation  and  in  young  children  to  the  main- 
tenance of  eccentric  postures.  Frequently  the  tenderness  is  discovered 
only  by  systematic  examination  of  all  the  joints  and  by  the  exercise  of 
pressure  and  passive  motion.  Indeed  cases  are  recorded  in  which  cardiac 
lesions,  or  chorea  are  discovered  and  a  carefully  elicited  history  relates 
that  the  child  had  complained  of  slight  transitory  pains  in  one  foot  or  knee 
some  few  weeks  or  months  previously. 

The  fever  ia  usually  moderate,  varyii^  between  38°  and  39°  C.  (100°- 
102°  F.),  rarely  more  and  often  even  less.  While  the  temperature  may 
fall  to  the  normal  range  for  a  few  days  it  rises  again  as  some  other  joint  is 
newly  involved. 

No  such  constant  relation,  however,  between  the  temperature  and  the 
joint  manifestations  always  obtains;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
general  rather  than  the  local  infection  upon  which  the  implication  of  other 
organs,  as  the  heart,  depends,  may  readily  escape  observation  and  yet  play 
an  important  part. 

Sweats  frequently  occur,  but  are  not  usually  so  profuse  nor  of  eo  acid  a 
quahty  as  in  the  adult. 

A  certain  degree  ctf  involvement  of  the  heart  is  so  common,  occurring  in 
from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  that  it  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  regular  course  of  the  disease  and  to  dictate  frequent  examination  of  the 
oigan.  Examined  daily  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack,  a  alight 
systolic  murmur  will  be  heard  at  the  apex,  in  very  many  cases,  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  week.  For  a  long  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
murmiu-  is  functional  or  is  the  sign  of  endocardial  infection  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Observation  shows  that  these  murmius  of  acute  rheumatism  and  chorea 
are  extremely  difficult  to  interpret.  Considering,  however,  that  a  definite 
valvular  lesion  appears  sooner  or  later  in  the  lat^  majority  of  cases,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  remaining  number  which  develop  no  dilation  of  the 
heart  and  no  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  and  in  which  the 
murmur  disappears  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  suffer,  nevertheless,  a 
slight  endocarditis.  Ia  many  instances  the  heart  lesion  becomes  apparent 
even  during  the  attack  of  rheumatism,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  not  evident 
until  after  recovery  from  the  acute  disease.  Endocarditis  is  most  apt  to 
appear  at  an  early  date  when  pericarditis  is  associated  with  it.    Not  mfre- 
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quently  it  appears  coincidently  nntb  the  onset  of  the  rheumatism  and  may 
even  precede  the  latter,  an  indicatioa  that  the  joint  affections  are  merely 
symptoms  of  a  general  infection. 

The  duration  of  acute  rheumatipm  is  larely  over  fourteen  days,  saving 
in  certain  unusual  forms.  Indeed,  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  joint 
manifestations  permanently  disappear  within  a  week;  but  again,  as  in  the 
adult,  severe  cases  with  complications  may  drag  on  for  many  weeks.  Relapses 
are  not  uncommon.  They  may  occur  immediately  after  the  initial  attack, 
the  same  or  other  joints  being  affected  or  they  may  be  postponed  for  weeks. 
Repeated  attacks  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of  months  or  years. 
Rheumatism,  endocarditis,  and  chorea  may  appear  in  rotation  in  the  one 
individual;  e.  g.,  endocarditis  may  occur  six  months  after  an  attack  of 
rheumatism;  within  the  year,  chorea  may  develop;  and  again  later  another 
attack  of  rheiunatisin,  etc.  In  such  rotary  cases  rheumatism  may,  at  one 
time,  appear  first;  on  another  occasion,  chorea  is  the  first  manifestation;  or, 
again,  endocarditis  may  take  the  precedence.  Evidently  each  and  all  are 
expressions  of  one  and  the  same  infectious  disease.  In  severe  and  threaten- 
ing cases,  the  triad  of  symptoms  is  simultaneously  present.  Occasionally, 
the  rheumatism  disappeani  suddenly  and  is  replaced,  in  a  degree,  by  a 
ilefinite  chorea. 

Peculiarities  or  Course  With  The  Implication  of  Vahious  Organs 
Heart  complications  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  clinical  picture  of 
the  disease,  not  only  on  account  of  their  frequency  but  also  because  of  their 
importance.  Rhemnatism  is  the  cause  of  more  valvular  lesions  in  cbildhood 
than  it  is  in  adults.  Endocarditis  may  occur  at  any  time.  Very  of  ten  a  child 
is  supposed  to  have  survived  an  attack  of  rheumatism  without  permanent 
injury.  Upon  casual  examination,  however,  months  later  and  when  no  other 
illness  has  supervened,  a  distinct  valvular  lesion  is  found.  The  lesion  is  al- 
most always  that  of  mitral  insufficiency.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  rare.  The  ob- 
servant parent  may  report  that  the  child  has  been  habitually  tired  and  pale 
in  the  interval  since  the  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  his  temperature  may  be 
found  as  high  as  37.5  or  38"  C.  {99.5-100.5"  F.).  Frequency  of  pulse-rate 
and  cardiac  dilatation  may  be  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endocarditis 
may  be  apparent  even  during  t)ie  acute  attack  of  rheumatism  and  may  lead 
rapidly  to  tlio  development  of  symptoms.  A  marked  systolic  murmur  at 
the  mitral,  an  accentuated  pulmonic  second  sound,  cardiac  dilatation,  an 
increased  pulse-rate,  dyspncca,  precordial  oppression,  a  renewal  of  fever 
due  to  further  involvement  of  the  joints,  etc.,  will  ensue.  Fortunately  the 
inSanrmiation  extends  to  the  myocardiiun  and  the  pericardium  in  only  a 
small  number  of  cases. 

Pericarditis  is  almost  always  associated  with  endocarditis  and  is  a 
severe  and  extremely  dangerous  affection.  It  is  often  fatal,  even  in  the 
acute  stage,  either  in  consequence  of  the  cardiac  insufficiency,  resulting 
from  the  accompanying  myocarditis,  or  from  compression  of  the  heart  by 
the  lai^e  accumulation  of  serous  exudate.  Very  frequently  it  passes  into 
the  chronic  form.    In  small  circumscril>ed  areas  of  infection,  load  oblit«ra- 
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tion  of  the  pericardial  space  occurs,  while  with  more  general  involvement, 
obliteration  often  takes  place  after  the  exudate  has  been  resorbed.  This 
results  in  death  after  monthB,  or  even  a  year  or  two,  of  extreme  Buffering. 
Pericarditis  is,  in  fact,  the  most  common  cause  of  deatli  in  either  acute  or 
chronic  stages  {see  pericarditis  page  407). 

Fibrinous  pleurisy  is  not  uncnmmon  and  the  exudative  form  is  even 
more  frequent.  It  is  asually  coincident  with  pericarditb.  The  exudate  is 
generally  completely  absorbed  if  the  pericarditis  does  not  cause  death. 

Severe  cerebral  symptotUB  are  rare,  but  they  give  a  very  grave  prognosis. 
In  very  serious  cases  attended  with 
high  fever  41°  C.  (105*  F.  or  more), 
they  take  the  form  of  delirium,  with 
other  evidences  of  meningitic  irritation, 
followed  speedily  by  coma  and  death. 

Various  forms  of  erythemata  occa- 
sionally appear.  These  are  either  of 
the  multiform  or  marginate  exudative 
type,  or  of  the  papular  variety.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  endocar- 
ditis often  develops  in  the  course  of  a 
traumatic  erythema.  Rarely  have  pale 
or  erythematous  areas  of  painful  edema 
been  described. 

An  unuBual  form  of  disease,  seen 
almost  exclusively  in  children,  is  rheu- 
matism nodosum  (Fig.  178).  In  the 
course  of  extreme  cases,  with  cardiac 
complications,  nodules,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a 
eherry,  and  painful  upon  pressure,  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface  of  the  joints, 
most  frequently  of  the  elbow  or  along 
the    course   of   the  large   tendons,  or 

on   the  scalp.     The   nodules  may  be     Fiq-  its.— iUMum«ii.m  nod«um,  sin-yMt- 
very  nimierous,  but  they  usually  di^ 
appear  after  a  short  time.     They  are  of  fibrous  structure. 

The  diagnosis  of  inflammatory  rheiunatism  is  readily  made  in  advanced 
cases.  In  children,  however,  mistakes  are  very  common,  especially  when 
there  are  neither  objective  nor  subjective  manifestations  of  joint  infection 
or  when  the  cardiac  symptoms  dominate  the  disease-picture. 

Differentially  a  number  of  diseases  which  caiLic  pain  and  inflammation 
in  or  about  the  joints  must  be  considered.  Syphilitic  osteochondritis  is 
readily  excluded,  since  it  occurs  only  in  young  infants  and  will  be  associated 
with  other  symptoms  of  syphilis.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  painful  joints 
of  florid  rickets  and  infantile  scurvy.  In  additmn,  a  number  of  specific 
and  septic  infections  which  cause  metastases  in  the  joints  must  be  taken 
into  account.   These  constitute  the  so-called  rheumatoid  diseases.    Among 
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thrae,  pneumococcic  arthritis  is  the  most  unpoHaut.  This  is  a  frvqiwnt 
sequela  of  pneiunonia  oi'  empyema  in  yoUDg  children,  often  affecting  se^-ml 
of  the  large  joints,  and  usually  proving  benign  in  spite  of  a  purulent  exudatr 
The  rheumatisn  of  scarlet  fever  is  especially  innocent.  It  often  df>\Ylof» 
in  the  second  week  of  the  disease  and  is  most  commonly  locatod  in  thr 
wrist.  It  soon  disappears  without  leaving  permanent  injury.  \  fevtn 
pyemic  inflammatJon  of  the  joints  which  may  occur  in  scarlet  fever  or  in 
any  form  of  septic  disease  must  not  be  confused  with  it.  Gonorrhcr«l  arthri- 
tis id  less  common  after  vulvovaginitis  than  it  is  after  opbthalmi&.  It 
occurs  within  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  primary  infection.  It  generally 
affects  the  knee  and  the  hip-joint,  and  often  only  one  of  them.  It  cause»>  a 
painful  red  swelling.  Itsprt^osisisusuallygood.  These  variousposaibilitit^ 
must  be  weighed  in  every  case  of  rheumatism,  especially  of  a  monoarticu- 
lar form  and  the  vulva  and  the  conjunctiva  should  be  carefidly  examined. 
The  exudate  in  the  joint  contains  gonococci.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  hereditary  lues  not  infrequently  causes  chronic  inflammation  f>f  the 
joints  in  older  children.  This  disease  is  remarkable  for  the  abeeoce  of  pais 
and  for  the  fact  that  it  most  frequently  appears  in  the  form  of  bilateial 
hydrops  of  the  knee.  Often  it  is  associated  with  a  painful  hyperplastir 
periostitis  of  the  tibia. 

Tuberculous  rheumatism  occupies  a  peculiar  place.  It  has  been  desrntml 
most  fully  by  such  French  authors  as  Poncet  and  others  but  has  not  been 
fully  accoimted  for.  Tuberculous  individuals,  or  rather  pcrBons  inrlined 
to  tuberculosis,  arc  met  with  in  whom  affections  of  the  joints  and  ot  the 
vertebral  column  appear  in  their  early  history  and  these  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  ordinaiy  rheumatism.  Only  by  their  obstinacy  to  ordinary 
treatment,  by  the  fact  that  the  involved  joints  are  few,  by  their  chronir 
course,  and  the  coincidence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  is  their  etiolnip' 
rect^nized.  The  reader  slioutd  be  reminded  that  tuberculous  coxitis,  in  it!> 
oiutet,  may  very  closely  resemble  rheumatism  of  the  hip  or  knee. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  must  be  made  ver>'  cau- 
tiously. The  joint  affections  almost  always  recover  without  leaving  any 
pcmianent  injury  and  only  in  cxi^eptional  instances  do  they  pass  into  the 
chronic  form. 

From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  cases  are  left  with  a  chronic  bean 
lesion.  In  a  few  cases  death  results  from  the  severe  infection  during  the 
acute  stage;  more  frequently  the  patient  succumbs  to  pericarditis  in  the 
course  of  years.  Even  patients  who  pass  through  the  acute  stage  weD  are 
liable  to  later  recurrences  or  to  chorea  or  cardiac  lesions. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  Rest  in  bed,  a  carefully 
warmed  room  and  the  avoidance  of  draughts  are  csscntiaL  The  salicylatn 
should  Ik>  used  in  every  otse.  Sodium  salicylate  may  be  given  to  infant5 
in  doses  irf  0.25  gram  (4  Rra.);  to  childrrn  of  from  three  to  6ve  years,  (15 
(tram  (7i^5  gi^-*;  and  to  children  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  1.0  gram  doee* 
( 15  grs.),  three  times  a  day.  Doses  of  acrtyl-salicyhc  acid  (aspirin),  should 
I>e  11  titlte  .suiallor.  After  tlie  fever  and  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  ha\r 
sul>si(Ie<l,  medication  should  be  continue<l  for  at  least  a  week,  but  duriiic 
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that  time  the  doses  may  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  then  to  one-third  of 
the  original  quantity.  Many  cases  react  favorably  to  the  salicylates.  If 
they  fail  of  results,  antipyrin  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  0.2-0.7  gm.  (3^-10 
grs.),  three  times  a  day.  The  joints  should  be  fixed  and  wrapped  in  cotton. 
Later,  warm  baths  with  massage  are  desirable.  Hot  baths  from  the  begin- 
ning are  often  recommended.  The  heart  complications  are  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  measures,  elsewhere  described  in  this  volume.  Even  when 
all  the  joint  symptoms  have  disappeared,  if  fever  still  persists  the  patient 
must  be  kept  in  bed,  because  of  the  possibility  of  endocarditis.  In  such 
cases  and  in  those  of  advanced  endocarditis  small  doses  of  the  salicylates 
are  probably  useful  even  though  it  is,  generally  speaking,  impossible  to 
prevent  endocarditis  or  valvular  lesions  by  their  use. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  very  httle  meat  should  be  ^ven.  Alcohol 
must  be  avoided. 

After  the  rheumatism  has  subsided,  careful  efforts  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  resistance  of  the  patient.  At  first,  dry  rubs  with  rough  flannels 
should  be  given,  these  should  be  followed  with  alcohol  rubs  and  later  by 
epoi^  baths  with  water  at  room  temperature.  In  the  cold  season  the  pa- 
tient should  wear  woolen  undergarments.  As  after  treatment,  if  all  the 
joint  symptoms  have  not  disappeared,  sun-baths  or  sulphui^baths  may  be 
recommended.  In  chronic  cardiac  conditions,  the  mild  Nauheim  treatment 
may  prove  beneficial. 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATLSM 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  even  less  a  specific  disease  than  is  the  acute 
form.    Its  customary  subdivisions  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word. 

Two  forms  are  readily  distinguished.  First,  a  secondary  form  arising  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  which  do  not  recover  completely;  in  which  new 
attacks  develop  from  time  to  time,  and  which  lead  to  permanent  joint 
changes.  These  cases  often  begin  acutely  and  show  intercurrent  febrile 
attacks.  The  exacerbations  often  seem  to  spread  from  centres  of  infection, 
as  from  the  large  joints  of  one  extremity  to  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  frequent  appearance  of  endocarditis,  or  rather  of  valvular 
lesions  in  these  cases  may  be  readily  understood.  They  rarely  react  to  the 
salicylates,  but  may  recover  after  many  months  under  treatment  with  hot 
baths,  massage,  mud-baths,  etc.  Certain  forms  of  so-called  tuberculous 
rheumatism  develop  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  second  type  is  that  of  primary  chronic  articular  rheumatism.  This 
includes  a  group  of  diseases,  which  are  as  variable  and  as  obscure  in  child- 
hood, as  in  the  adult;  although  thoy  are  much  less  frequent.  A  certain 
number  of  these  cases  begins  insidiously  either  without  fever  or  with  a  very 
slight  rise  of  temperature.  The  joints  of  the  toes  and  fingers  or  of  the 
wrist  and  ankle  are  first  affected,  and  then  one  joint  after  another  is  gradu- 
ally, but  with  gruesome  certainty,  involved.  Cardiac  changes  are  of  rare 
occurrence  and  this  fact  alone  casts  doubt  upon  the  true  rheumatic  origin 
of  the  disease.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  appears 
between  the  second  and  the  foiirth  year.    Fixation  of  the  vertebral  column 
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is  relatively  common.    In  many  cases,  a  knob-like  thickening  of  the  phalan- 
geal joints  is  observed,  which  in  the  secondary  fonn  of  chronic  rheumatism 
appears  later  and  is  hardly  ever  so  noticeable  a  feature.    No  other  veiy 
distinctive  differences  are  determinable,  at  least  in  the  more  advanced 
cases.     Subsequently,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  often  becomes  thickened 
and  shrinks.     The  cartilages  are  eroded  and  undergo  fibrinous  changes. 
The  joints  are  ankyloscd.    The  bones  and  even  more  markedly  the  muscles 
atrophy.    In  a  case  which  cventuallj'  recovered,  spontaneous  dislocation  of 
one  hip-joint  has  been  seen  (Fig.   179).     The  disease  pr<^resses  slowly 
through  a  term  of  years  and  yet  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  the 
adult.    With  the  fixation  of  the  spine  severe 
contractures  develop  which  are  especially 
painful.     Arthritis  deformans  of  the  hip- 
joint  is  not  uncommon  in  older  children  and 
is  often  treated  for  a  long  period  as  tuber- 
culous coxitis. 

A  pecuhar  form  of  the  disease  was  de- 
scribed by  Still,  in  which  the  several  joints 
of  the  extremities  and  the  cervical  vertebrae 
were  gradually  ankylosed.  The  process  was 
practically  painless.  It  developed  in  a 
series  of  attacks,  accompanied  by  fever  and 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  the 
lymph  nodes.  The  joints  themselves  were 
not  destroyed. 

The  prognosis  of  the  secondary  form  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  that  of  the  primary 
chronic  type,  from  which,  however,  recover- 
ies have  occurred.  Death  usually  results 
from  general  exhaustion  or  from  secondary 

Fi<i.  I7fl--Chfoni<.  arli.'ul.r  rheum.-      '"^^'''^'""S- 

Mwiifd  siemn'  "ti"°C'i«r''«"  "0^"  ^^  ^''^  differential  diagnosis  of  these  con- 

of  the  e.tremitiss  ipd  of  ihB*i"inS''oi     ditious  tubcrculosis  and  syphilis,  traumatic 

"^"^  injury  to  the  epiphyses,  and  occasionally 

joint  changes  incident  to  hemophilia,  must  be  considered. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  group,  the  salicylates  should  be  tried  in  every 
case.  They  may  have  a  favorable  action  in  the  secondary  forms.  Potas- 
sium iodide  and  arsenic  may  be  given.  In  some  instances  thyroid  prepara- 
tions have  been  found  very  useful.  Recently  beneficial  results  have  been 
reported  by  the  use  of  non-specific  protein  shock  therapy  (injections  of 
milk,  etc.).  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  physical  measures 
in  the  way  of  massage,  passive  motion,  hyperemic  stasis,  and  the  various 
baths.  Sun-baths,  mud-baths,  sand,  and  sulphur-baths,  in  addition  to 
hydrotherapcutic  methods,  have  been  employed.  If  but  few  joints  have 
been  affected,  the  results  may  be  improved  subsequently  by  tenotomies 
orthopedic  apparatus,  etc. 
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ERYSIPELAS 

Erysipelas  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  spreading  by  way  of 
the  lymph  channels  and  featured  by  circumscribed  raised  margins  between 
the  inilamed  portion  and  the  normal  skin.  It  is  accompanied  sometimes 
by  mild  and  sometimes  by  severe  general  symptoms.  It  is  almost  invariably 
of  streptococcic  origin.  The  disease  is  much  more  rare  in  children  than  in 
adults.  In  the  new-bom  it  plays  a  special  r61e  and  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent. In  later  childhood  it  takes  a  very  minor  part,  but  toward  puberty, 
again,  it  grows  more  common. 

Etiology. — Excepting  in  the  first  few  days  of  life,  when  the  umbilicus 
forms  a  sjiecial  port  of  entry,  true  wound  erysipelas  is  rare  in  this  period, 
and  especially  so  since  two  other  factors,  formerly  of  frequent  influence, 
m.,  vaccination  and  circumcbion,  are  now  of  minor  importance,  thanks 
to  the  improvement  of  sui^cal  technic.  Formerly  erysipelas  often  ap- 
peared in  the  vaccination  area  and  may  have  been  primarily  due  either 
to  infection  of  the  virus  with  streptococci,  or  to  careleainess  and  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  operation  itself;  or  it  may  have  been  secondarily  due  to 
the  scratching  of  the  pustule  with  dirty  finger-nails,  an  accident  which 
still  occasionally  happens.  In  older  children  erysipelas  arises  in  a  largo 
number  of  instances  from  the  nase,  as  it  docs  in  adults,  the  excoriation!^  uf 
anterior  rhinitis  sicca  affording  a  ready  port  of  entry.  In  youi^er  children 
a  number  of  other  points  of  possible  invasion,  such  as  eczematous  skin 
lesions,  fissures  of  the  lips,  ears,  and  genitals,  scratched  chicken-pox  pus- 
tules, etc.,  present  themselves. 

Frequently,  the  disease  arises  by  auto-infection,  since  streptococci  are 
oft«n  found  in  the  mouth  or  nose,  upon  the  unclean  skin,  in  eczematous 
sores,  etc.,  for  reasons  not  yet  understood,  the  streptococci  in  these  areas 
suddenly  become  virulent.  In  children,  the  disease  probably  begins  in  the 
throat  less  frequently  than  it  does  in  the  adult.  The  development  of 
erysipelas  is  doubtless  due  also  to  a  reduced  power  of  resistance.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  weak,  premature  infants  or  in  those  suffering  with 
disturbances  of  nutrition.  It  is  really  strange  that,  barring  the  new-bom, 
erysipelas  is  so  rare  among  infants,  in  whom  sepsis  is  so  common  and 
especially  since  their  extreine  liabilities  to  intertrigo,  eczema,  impetigo, 
etc.,  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  streptococci.  It  rather 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  child's  skin 
does  not  readily  admit  superficial  infection. 

Erysipelas  is  generally  a  matter  of  indirect  transmission.  Formerly, 
when  cleanliness  was  not  strenuously  enforced  in  hospitals  and  the  knon'U 
edge  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  was  scant,  infection  with  erysipelas  was  a 
common  occurrence,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  old  lying-in  hospitals, 
foundling  asylums,  and  even  surgical  wards.  Now-a-days  the  conveyance 
of  erysipelas  from  one  case  to  another  in  hospital  is  extremely  uncommon. 
Even  when  a  mother  has  the  disease  the  infection  of  her  infant  is  rare. 

The  clinical  course  of  erysipelas  in  the  child  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
adult,  excepting  in  the  new-bom  or  very  young  infant.   Generally,  however, 
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it  is  relatively  mild  and  benign.  The  initial  chill,  frequently  noted  in  adults, 
is  usuaUy  wanting  in  young  children.  The  general  health  is  often  not 
markedly  disturbed,  even  when  the  local  manifestatiouB  are  distinct.  Albu- 
minuria may  be  expected,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare. 

In  anemic  and  feeble  children  the  local  expression  is  often  slight.  The 
redness  may  be  very  indistinct  and  the  mai^pna)  elevation  small;  so  that, 
in  the  absence  of  these  characteristic  features,  the  eruption  is  discernible 
by  palpation  rather  tlmn  by  sif^ht.  Severe  forms  are  much  less  frequent 
than  in  adults.  When  they  do  occur,  they  commonly  involve  an  extensive 
area  of  the  skin,  a  high  fever,  great  restlessness,  delirium,  somnolence,  and 
possibly,  death  within  a  few  days. 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  very  marked  but  difficult  of 
palpation  on  account  of  its  softness.    The  blood  showsa  distinct  leucocytosis. 

The  fever  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  young  and  cachectic  children. 
The  small  frequent  pulse  and  the  general  prostration  indicate,  nevertheless, 
the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Conqilications. — The  most  frequent  complication,  especially  in  young 
and  rickitic  children,  is  broncho-pneumonia.  As  in  old  people  this  is  often 
the  direct  cause  of  death.  Excepting  in  the  new-bom  and  in  weakly  infants, 
general  sepsis  is  rare.  Sometimes  a  widespread  post-eiysipelatous  edema 
develops  after  the  erysipelas  has  disappeared.  This  occurs  most  frequently 
on  the  limbs  and  may  have  an  independent  distribution.  Subcutaneous  ab- 
scesses are  common  sequeke. 

Relapses  are  fairly  common  in  older  children.  Individuals  with  chronic 
eczema,  rhinitis,  blepharitis,  etc.,  are  especially  pi-edisposed  to  the  disease. 

Eryitipelas  of  the  new-bom  ia  hardly  ever  congenital,  even  in  children 
bom  of  septic  mothL'rs.  Under  these  ciicumatances  general  sepsis  in  the 
infant  is  more  common.  Erj'sipelaa  of  the  pregnant  mother  often  causes 
abortion  or  premature  lalxtr.  The  viable  infant,  in  such  an  event,  is  rarely 
infected.  Usually  erysipelatous  infection  does  not  occur  imtil  after  birth. 
The  common  route  of  infection  is  by  way  of  the  umbilical  wound,  which 
has  iwen  subject  to  neglect  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Formerly,  in  the  old 
type  of  lying-in  hospitals  all  sorts  of  umbilical  infection  resulting  in  ulcer, 
lymphangitis,  periumbilical  phlegmon,  and  general  sepsis  were  common 
occurrt^nces.  Premature  and  debilitated  infants  have  the  greatest  liability 
to  infection.    The  disea-se  is  discussed  in  its  clinical  relations  on  page  149. 

The  diagnosis  isi  usually  easy.  Difficulties  are  most  likely  to  arise  in 
its  differentiation  from  acute  eczema  of  the  face,  phlegmon,  and  lymphan- 
gitis, but  in  none  of  these  disorders  do  we  find  the  characteristic  raised 
margin.  The  doubt  will  ordinarily  be  cleared  up  by  tlie  second  or  third 
day;  but  there  are  true  intercmrent  forms  of  erysipelas  and  phlegmon, 
occurring  commonly  on  the  scalp.  The  prognosis,  in  strong  healthy  infants 
or  in  older  children,  is  better,  as  a  rule,  tlian  in  the  adult.  In  the  new-bom, 
in  whom  erysipelas  often  appears  as  a  feature  of  general  sepsis,  the  prc^no- 
sirf  is  nearly  always  bad.  This  is  equally  true  of  feeble,  artificially-fed 
infants  during  the  first  months. 
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ProphylaxiB  depends  upon  the  protection  of  the  new-born  by  efficient 
asepsis  und  antisepsis.  The  isolation  of  a  parson  suffering  with  erysipelas 
in  the  home  is  necessary  when  a  new-bom  infant,  a  recently  delivered 
mother,  or  any  member  of  the  family  with  a  recent  wound  is  in  the  house. 
In  the  hospital,  isolation,  even  from  the  medical  wards,  should  be  complete. 

Treatmeot. — If  the  disease  attacks  the  artiScially-fed  infant  or  the 
new-born,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  procure  mother's  milk.  Without 
this  there  is  hardly  any  hope  for  the  new-born  babe.  In  infancy,  and  even 
with  older  but  feeble  children,  local  applications  of  ice  are  contraindicated. 
The  painting  of  the  surface  with  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  mixture  of  ichthyol 
with  vaseline  or  coltodium,  and  the  use  of  compresses  moistened  in  a  solu- 
tion of  aluminum  acetate  are  recommended.  Camphoph^nique  mi^  be 
applied  with  a  brush  once  to  twice  daily.  The  use  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
also  injections  of  polyvalent  antistreptococcic  serum  are  recommended. 

GENERAL  SEPSIS 

Under  this  caption  it  will  be  desirable  briefly  to  discuss  the  septicemic 
diseases  with  reference  to  their  special  significance  and  peculiarities  in 
childhood,  although  the  details  are  considered  in  several  divisions  of  this  work. 

Fortunately  the  time  has  passed  when  the  majority  of  new-bom  in- 
fante in  lying-in  hospitals  and  foundling  homes  succumbed  to  puerperal 
fever.  Nevertheless,  even  to-day,  septic  disease  in  infancy  is  not  a  rai^ 
ity  and  is  frequent  in  direct  >ratio  to  the  youth  of  the  child,  so  that  it  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  new-bom  and  in  young  infante.  In 
these  children  the  symptomatology  of  sepsis  present*  a  number  of  peculi- 
arities, the  special  consideration  of  which  is  desirable.  The  sepsis  of  the 
new-born  which  b  consequent  upon  puerperal  infection  in  the  mother, 
and  septicemia  resultii^  from  umbilical  infection  are  not  included  in  this 
discussion  (see  page  144). 

The  causative  bacteria  of  sepsis  in  children  are  the  ordinary  pyogenic 
bacteria  and  chief  among  them  are  the  streptococci,  and  particularly  cer- 
tain intestinal  organisms.  Relatively  frequent  is  the  colon  bacillus,  the 
pncumococcus,  the  staphylococcus,  the  bacillus  of  influenza,  etc. 

The  frequency  of  the  septic  affections  in  early  childhood  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  ports  of  entry — the  skin  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  are  more  dehcate  and  more  easily  injured  than  they  are 
in  older  children  or  in  adulte.  The  tender  thin  epidermis  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  fissures,  erosions,  intertrigo  and  eczema,  in  which  the  organisms 
producing  sepsis  readily  find  a  fertile  soil,  and  all  the  more  fertile  when  its 
proper  care  and  cleanliness  are  neglected.  The  organisms  cause  abscesses, 
uIcctB,  phlpgmon,  etc.,  which,  often  small  and  comparatively  unimportent 
in  themselves,  nevertheless  may  serve  as  the  focus  of  a  fatal  general  infec- 
tion. Similarly  such  a  result  may  follow  from  small  multiple  abscesses 
which  appear  numerously  in  the  skin  of  the  occiput,  the  back  and  the  nates 
of  infants  suffering  with  disturijances  of  nutrition.  Very  often  the  mucous 
membranes,  imperfectly  developed,  permit  the  easy  entrance  of  infective 
organisms  to  an  extent  unconunon  after  infancy  and  altogether  unknown 
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in  the  adult.  The  permeability  of  the  delicate  epithelium  of  the  mouth  is 
increased  by  stomatitis,  thrush,  etc.  The  well-intentioned  but  thoughtless 
scrubbing  of  the  mouth  of  the  infant  which,  unfortunately,  is  still  practiced 
to  a  great  extent,  increases  the  injury  to  the  delicate  mucosa  and  open? 
wide  the  door  to  invading  organisms.  Similarly,  Bednar's  aphtha;,  often 
covered  by  a  fibrinous  pseudodiphtheritic  exudate,  or  an  inflamed  nasal 
mucosa,  as  in  syphilitic  rhinitis,  or  adenoid  growths,  give  easy  access  to  the 
invaders.  The  tonsils,  which  play  an  important  part  in  later  years,  are 
comparatively  harmless  in  infancy;  in  lact,  all  forms  of  tonsillitis  are  rare 
at  ttib  age.  The  pulmonary  affections,  so  often  found  at  autopsy,  following 
pyemia,  and  sometimes  demonstrable  during  life,  must  usually  be  consid- 
ered as  of  secondary  relation.  While  the  intestinal  epithelium  of  the  new- 
born is  permeable  to  bacteria  and  to  proteins,  and  while  its  permeability 
may  be  increased  by  the  injuries  worked  by  a  number  of  intestinal  disor- 
ders, we  do  not  know  what  relation  the  normal  and  abnormal  factors  bear 
to  each  other.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  these  forms  of  intestinal 
disease,  a  streptococcic  coUtis  often  leads  to  general  sepsis. 

A  very  important  port  of  entry  is  opened  in  the  urinary  tract  by  cyato- 
pyelitis  (see  page  439).  This  disorder  is  extremely  common  among  young 
infants  and  must  be  looked  for  in  all  cases  of  fever  of  indefinite  origin.  In 
infancy,  a  sepsis  from  colon  bacillus  infection  often  arises  from  this  source, 
cr,  to  be  more  exact,  occurs  coincidently  with  it;  since,  obviously,  a  cysti- 
tis due  to  the  colon  bacillus  must  bo  considered  as  a  probable  metastasis 
from  the  blood  infection.  These  infections  are  not  infrequently  the  result 
of  an  alimentary  intoxication. 

The  tendency  of  infancy  to  septic  disease  depends,  in  part,  upon  an 
initial  want  of  protective  bodies  in  the  blood  and,  partly,  upon  the  inability 
to  form  them,  in  reaction  to  the  infective  organism.  This  inability  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  artificially-fed  children,  while  the  breast-fed  infant  is 
always  better  protected  (Moro).  In  the  artificially-fed,  frequent  and 
exhausting  disturbances  of  nutrition  favor  the  infection.  The  significance 
of  these  influences  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  number  of  breast- 
fed infants  with  sepsis  is  extremely  small,  if  cases  occurring  in  the  new-bom 
in  poorly  conducted  lying-in  hospitals  be  excepted.  Furthermore,  prema- 
ture and  syphilitic  infants  show  special  tendencies  to  septic  infection.  In 
this  connection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  upon  Sepsis  of  the 
Now-born  (see  page  144). 

The  bacterial  diseases  of  infancy  are  peculiar  in  their  very  acute  course, 
their  rapid  progress,  their  active  spread  to  many  organs,  and  their  tendency 
to  general  infection.  This  tendency  to  wide  distribution  is  seen,  also,  in 
other  diseases  which,  in  the  narrow  sense,  are  not  of  septic  character,  as, 
for  instance,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  Similarly,  with  typhoid  fever  in 
the  infant,  the  phenomena  of  general  infection  are  more  conspicuous  and 
the  local  or  intestinal  manifestations  less  so  than  in  the  adult.  The  pneu- 
mococcus  shows  a  peculiar  tendency  in  childhood,  and  especially  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  widespread  metastases  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  suppuration. 
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The  course  of  sepsis  is  often  a.  turbulent  one.  Following  a  comparatively 
mild  onset,  extremely  threatening  symptoms  of  severe  infection  or  intoxica- 
tion suddenly  appear,  often  leading  to  collapse  and  death  with  surprising 
rapidity.  This  swift  course  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  far  less  frequently, 
thkn  in  later  years,  does  the  development  of  the  disease  give  sufficient  time 
for  the  formation  of  distinct  pyemic  metastases.  These  are  most  often  seen 
in  the  slower  progress  of  pneumococcic  sepsis.  The  low  resistance  of  the 
infant  is  responsible  for  the  frequent  rupture  of  the  primary  focus  of  infec- 
tion into  the  circulation,  undelayed  by  an  interposed  lymphadenitis. 

In  the  symptom-complex  of  sepsis,  the  rapid  toxic  action  is  reflected  in 
the  general  condition  by  an  apathy,  alternating  with  restlessness,  jactita- 
tion and  tremor.  The  anxious  expression,  the  sunken  eyes,  and  the  sharp- 
pointed  nose  indicate  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  the  infant  a  general 
hypertonicity  of  the  musculature  is  often  observed.  Convulsiona  without 
cerebral  infection  or  septic  meningitis  are  rare. 

The  fever  is  irregular  and  remittent,  but  is  hardly  ever  absent  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack.  Later,  however,  collapse,  suddenly  appearing,  may 
bring  the  temperature  down  to  a  normal  or  subnormal  range ;  a  result  which 
is  more  common  in  general  sepsis  than  it  is  when  pyemic  foci  exist. 

Chills  seldom  occur;  in  fact,  this  symptom  is  scarcely  ever  seen  under 
any  condition  in  small  children. 

The  pulse  is  always  small  and  extraordinarily  rapid.  Cyanosis  and 
coldness  of  the  extremities  are  common.  The  heart  rarely  gives  any  clinical 
evidence  of  organic  change.  Ulcerative  endocarditis,  which  in  the  septic 
adult  is  of  so  frequent  development  that  it  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  symptom,  is  only  exceptionally  found  in  young  children.  This 
is  equally  true  of  simple  endocarditis.  Fibrino-purulent  pericarditis  is  more 
common  and  is  usually  cither  the  accompaniment  or  the  result  of  a  pleural 
empyema.  The  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  (see  page  409),  is  seldom  clinically 
possible.  The  dyspncca  and  cyanosis  would  tend  to  arouse  a  suspicion  of 
pneumonia  or  mUiary  tuberculosis. 

In  infantile  sepsis  certain  groups  of  symptoms,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  air  pass^es,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  or  of  the  skin,  may  dominate 
the  disease-picture  so  completely,  that  the  physician  easily  falls  into  the 
error  of  their  exclusive  diagnosis,  while  he  overlooks  the  basic  disease. 

Oftentimes  respiration  acquires  a  toxic  type  and  suggests  an  immediate 
di^Doras  of  pneumonia  in  spite  of  the  failure  to  demonstrate  any  signs  of 
infiltration  by  physical  examination.  A  distressing  dyspncea  may  be  mis- 
leading, but  the  definitely  deepened  respirations,  the  dight  participation  of 
the  auxiliary  muscles,  and  the  coolness  of  the  expired  air,  conditions  not 
proper  to  pneumonia,  will  aid  the  clinician  in  reaching  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Septic  disease  is  much  more  readily  mistaken  for  severe  gastro-intestinal 
disorders,  especiaUy  in  young  infants,  since  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  be 
major  symptoms.  It  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  we  do  not  know  how 
frequently  the  primary  focus  of  sepsis  may  lie  in  the  digestive  tract  itself,  or 
to  what  extent  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  may  appear  as  merely  the 
toxic  symptoms  of  a  sepsis  arising  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.    It  may 
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only  be  aaid  that  ia  a  majority  of  instaDces  the  gastro-intestinal  sjrmptoms 
are  secondary  to  the  sepsis.  Since  cases  of  severe  streptococcic  infection  of 
the  bowel,  producing  ulceration  and  sanguino-purulent  stools,  do  occur,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  true  primary  intestinal  sepsis  may  exist.  When 
neither  primary  nor  metastatic  foci  can  be  found,  the  real  causative  agent 
may  be  hard  to  discover.  This  is  particularly  true  when  icterus  and  cuta- 
neous hemorrhages,  which  are  characteristic  of  sepsis  and  are  not  associated 
with  primary  gastro-intestinal  disease,  fail  to  appear. 

The  spleen,  as  a  rule,  is  markedly  enlarged  but  is  often  impalpable,  od 
account  of  its  softness.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  so  common  a  symptom 
in  infancy  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it  alone,  but  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  icterus,  fever  and  serious  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  the 
possibility  of  sepsis  must  always  be  considered.  Nephritis  of  variable  degree 
is  of  very  constant  occurrence. 

The  ekin  is  very  commonly  involved.  Primarily,  an  erythema  of  vary- 
ing form,  scarlatinal,  rubeolar,  or  urticarial,  usually  appears.  No  great 
significance  can  be  attached  to  this  since  it  occurs  in  innumerable  minor 
diseases,  in  intestinal  disturbances,  etc.  Vesicular,  pustular,  or  pemphigoid 
eruptions,  however,  are  more  serious  and  more  su^estive  of  sepsis.  Cuta- 
nevua  hemorrhages  are  of  very  grave  importance.  They  are  extremely 
common  in  sepsis  and  are  rarely  seen  in  infancy  under  other  than  septio 
conditions.  They  are  considered  to  be  due  to  capillary  bacterial  emboli. 
They  vary  in  size  and  number.  Often  no  larger  than  a  pinhead,  they  may 
extend,  in  some  cases,  with  frightful  rapidity,  to  include  large  areas.  Fre- 
quently these  hemorriiages  are  not  of  altogether  spontaneous  occurrence, 
but  arise  in  areas  of  the  skin  exposed  to  slight  pressure,  as  over  the  patellar 
ligament,  after  tapping  with  the  pleximeter  for  the  knee  reflex,  or  at  the 
site  of  camphor  injections,  etc.  Their  significance  under  such  circumstances 
is  not  diminished,  for  they  often  give  the  first  signs  of  sepsis. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  noee, 
the  stomach,  or  the  intestinal  tract,  frequently  occur.  At  times  these 
hemorrhages,  whether  in  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous  membranes,  or  simul- 
taneously from  both,  so  govern  the  entire  clinical  picture  that  the 
mexperienced  observer  is  likely  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  primary  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis.  The  benign  forms,  however,  of  the  purpura  of  Werlhof  are 
extremely  uncommon  during  the  first  year.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
dition a  distinct  difiercntial  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  since  many 
cases  of  hemorrhagic  diathesis  are  of  bacterial  origin.  Nevertheless,  earful 
observation  in  most  of  the  septic  forms  soon  reveals  their  true  character, 
either  by  the  consequent  distm-bancc  of  the  general  health,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  icterus,  nephritis,  etc.,  or  by  the  clear  indication  of  a  primary  focua 
of  infection.  In  later  infancy  and  in  older  children,  cutaneous  hemorrhages 
occasionally  appear  under  conditions  of  atrophy  or  chronic  disturbance  of 
nutrition.  These  usually  appear  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  They  must 
be  regarded,  in  all  probability,  as  an  expression  of  injury  to  the  vessel  walls, 
which  is  susceptible  of  recovery. 
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The  diagnosis  of  sepsis  often  meets  with  great  difficulties,  when  no 
distinct  port  of  entry,  no  primary  focus,  and  no  metastases  can  be  found. 
The  demonstration  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  is  extremely  difficult  in  infants, 
from  whom  it  is  hard  to  get  sufficient  blood  for  examination.  Then,  too, 
bacteriemia  is  not  synonymous  with  sepsis.  In  even  mild  cases  of  lobar 
pneumonia,  for  instance,  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  obtain  a  culture  of 
pneumococci  upon  proper  media.  Clinically,  severe  gastro-intcstinal  dis- 
orders often  resemble  sepsis  in  many  respects.  In  such  cases,  differentia- 
tion is  readily  made  if  cutaneous  hemorrhages  and  icterus  appear. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  bad.  In  advanced  infancy  it  is  not  entirely 
hopeless.  Pneuroococcic  sepsis  is  the  most  favorable  form  and  recovery 
from  it  may  take  place  in  spite  of  numerous  bone  and  joint  metastases. 

Prophylaxis  accomplishes  much  more  than  treatment.  Scrupulous  care 
and  extreme  cleanliness  give  great  protection  to  the  young  infant.  Breast 
feeding  must  be  considered  the  best  prophylactic  and  the  best  remedy. 
Artificially-fed  infants  with  disturbances  of  nutrition  succumb  rapidly. 
The  smallest  rbagades,  or  the  most  minute  pustular  eruption  demand  care- 
ful or  antiseptic  treatment. 

Treatment. — Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  treatment  for  developed 
sepsis  is  symptomatic,  since  no  specific  serum  therapy  can  yet  be  said  to 
give  any  certain  results.  Abscesses  must  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hemorrhages  are  often  entirely  beyond  control  a  characteristic,  indeed,  of 
the  hemorrhages  of  sepsis.  For  epistaxis  of  long  duration  tampons  should 
be  used.  Recently,  coagulin  has  been  employed.  Some  clinicians  recom- 
mend non-specific  protein  shock  therapy.  In  persistent  anorexia  very 
concentrated  food  should  be  given.  For  further  details  consult  the  para- 
graph dealing  with  the  Treatment  of  Hemorrh^c  Diathesis  Page  190.  Ex- 
ternal hemorrhages  may  be  treated  by  compression,  by  applications  of 
gelatin,  orbythe  galvano-cautery.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  10  to  20 
c.e.  {\i-%  ounces),  of  a  10  per  cent,  sterilized  solution  of  gelatin,  may 
be  tried.  In  gastro-intestinsJ  hemorrhage,  gelatin  may  be  given  internally, 
liquor  ferri  chloridi  may  also  be  used  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drops,  in  milk 
or  gruel,  every  few  hours. 
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Attending  Pediatrician  Cbildren's  Hospital,  Los  Angclca,  Calif. 

At  one  tiine  tuberculosis  was  looked  upon  as  essentially  a  dispa!»  of 
adults,  because  the  cavernous  pulmonary  phthisis  or  consumptioQ  was  8up- 
posed  to  be  its  main  form.  Not  until  Koch  discovered  the  tubercle  bscQItu 
in  1882  and  showed  that  a  lat^  number  of  diseases  of  diJfcrent  systems  of 
organs  were  due  to  this  same  oi^nism  did  the  clinical  conception  of  tubn- 
culosis  begin  to  embrace  a  much  larger  field.  In  recent  years  it  has  been 
shown,  by  careful  postmortem  study  and  by  the  use  of  the  local  tuberculin 
reaction,  that  tuberculosis  not  only  occuni  frequently  in  childhood,  but  that 
it  is  the  most  important  chronic  disease  among  the  children  of  the  wBfcr- 
working  classes  of  the  great  cities. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  causative  organism  is  the  human  t\fr 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  In  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  is  the  bovine  tj-pe  of 
bacillus  demonstrable,  fiul^hermore,  the  latter  does  not  produce  so  aevrn*  a 
form  of  disease  as  does  the  human  tj-po. 

Every  human  l>cing  is  probably  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  in  the  sense 

that  infection  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  causes  disease.    An  indi\'idual 

difference  of  predisposition  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  same  infection  may 

produce  disease  of  greater  degree  of  severity  and  destructivencss  in  one 

person  than  another.    In  this  respect  the  age  at  which  the  infection  occurs  is 

especially  significant.    It  is  the  more  dangerous  the  earlier  its  invasion  in 

childhoa<l.    For  Ibis  reason  alone  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculons 

in  a  matter  of  little  inportance  in  later  life.    Children  infected  during  fetal 

ring  the  early  months  of  infancy.    Such  transmission  in  utero  b 

rare.    Indeed,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  considered  from  a  praclifJ 

■    Infection  from  a  tuiierculous  placenta  during  birth,  which  is 

y  Rielschel,  may  occur  in  .some  of  the  cases  that  die  during  iho 

F  life.  Prolonged  latency  of  such  an  infection,  causing  tuberculoa* 

eriod  of  life  (Baumgartcn)  is  not  probable,  even  though,  aoronl- 

el's  findings,  it  cannot  l>c  wholly  excluded. 

.  Ls  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  autopsy  recortU  with  th' 

tuljcrculin  renctions  that  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  chiM- 

a.ses  from  year  to  year,  cnincidently  with  the  percentage  of 

fio  have  sur\'ivcd  acute  infectious  disease,  it  seems  quite  cvidein 
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that  the  tuberculous  infection  is  not  congenitally  transmitted,  but  is  ac- 
quired from  external  sources  in  later  life.  During  the  laut  few  years  there 
hafl  been  much  discu.«sion  concerning  the  mode  of  infection.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  first  manifestations  arc  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  lymph  nodes.  Since  the  regional  lymph  nodes  are  always  the 
first  to  become  diseased  in  infections  of  the  skin  (Cornet),  we  may  accept 
the  simplest  explanation  that  in  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands,  also,  the 
infection  coracH  from  the  lung.  The  tubercle  bacilli  have  probably  reached 
the  lung  by  the  inhalation  of  droplets  containing  them  (Flligge).  From  the 
reports  of  Parrot  (1876),  KUss  (1898),  Albrecht  (1909),  and  especially  from 
the  excellent  studies  of  Ghon  (1912),  we  know  that  in  carefully  made  autop- 
sies of  tuberculous  children  a  port  of  entry,  a  primary  lesion,  can  always  be 
found.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  primary  focus  lies  in  the  lung  and 
most  commonly  not  in  the  apex  but  in  various  other  parts. 

In  several  cases  in  which  the  primarj'  focus  was  in  the  lungs,  Ghon  found 
the  various  lobes  affected  as  follows:  upper  right  lobe,  fifty-seven  times; 
middle  right  lobe,  fourteen  times;  lower  right  lobe,  thirty-nine  times;  upper 
left  lobe,  fifty  times;  and  the  lower  left  lobe,  forty  times.  In  other  words, 
the  frequency  of  the  primary  affection  in  the  various  lobes  corresponds  to 
the  size  of  the  lolje. 

According  to  Heinrich  Albrecht,  the  primary  lesion  in  the  lung  varies  In 
size  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  It  is  a  round  focus  and 
shows  a  small  fissure  at  the  centre  corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  bronchiole. 
The  focus  is  usually  isolated.  More  rarely,  -sei'eral  foci  ore  found  in  the 
same  lung  or  in  both  lungs.  The  centre  is  at  first  caseated ;  later  it  goes  on  to 
sclerosis  and  subsequent  calcification  or  fibrous  contraction  which  usually 
begins  by  encapsulation  at  the  outer  margin.  Finally,  the  focus  may  be 
reduced  to  a  small  scar  with  a  granuL-ir  particle  of  calcium  salt  at  its  centre 
and  can  be  found  only  by  extremely  careful  examination  of  the  entire  lung. 
In  other  cases,  the  focus  docs  not  heal  and  a  small  cavity  communicating 
with  a  bronchus  is  formed.  Miliary  nodules,  which  gradually  enlarge,  ap- 
pear around  it. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  may,  however,  invade  the  body  by  some  other 
route.  The  frequency  of  primary  infection  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  has 
been  much  debated.  It  seems  that  such  mode  of  infection  is  more  common 
Among  infants  in  countries  where  cow's  milk  is  fed  without  boiling,  as  in 
England  or  .\merica. 

In  the  carefully  conducted  autopsies  made  by  Albrecht  and  Ghon,  of 
Vienna,  very  few  definite  primary  foci  in  the  intestine  were  observed.  In 
1060  autopsies  on  tuberculous  children,  Albrecht  found  but  seven  with  pri- 
mary intestinal  tuberculosis.    Ghon  found  three  in  189  cases. 

Other  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  also,  may  occasionally  serve  as 
a  port  uf  entry  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  As  compared,  however,  with  pri- 
mary lung  infections  these  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

In  bis  series,  Albrecht  found  one  primary  focus  in  the  nose,  one  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  one  in  the  tonsil.  Ghon,  in  his  series, 
found  one  primary  focus  in  the  skin  and  one  in  the  tonsil. 
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The  spread  of  tuberculosis  from  the  primary  lesion  to  the  regional  Dode#, 
occurs  by  way  of  the  lymph  channels.  The  small  nodes  at  the  bron^-faisJ 
brajicbesand  the  nodes  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  enlarge  and  caasbf . 
From  these  the  infection  spreads  to  the  nodes  lying  along  the  trachea. 

With  this  course  the  spread  of  the  process  of  infection  in  late  chi!iUM«>: 
usually  terminates.  In  early  childhood,  however,  a  further  spread  from  the 
primary  focus  to  the  siurounding  tissue  commonly  occurs.  The  focus  eo- 
iarges  in  all  directions,  reaches  the  pleura,  where  it  causes  serofibrinous  in- 
flammation, and  finally  occupies  anentire  lobe,  whichmay  become  caA-cntcMS!. 

The  bacilli  from  the  primary  focus  having  reached  the  bronchi,  pxtetui 
from  there  to  the  mouth,  nose  and  conjunctiva  and  infect  the  regional  K-mph 
nodes  of  these  parts.  From  the  mouth  and  pharynx  the  bacilli  arc  swal- 
lowed and  reaching  the  intestine  develop  intestinal  ulcers,  caseation  of  the 
mesenteric  nodes  and  peritonitis. 

Distribution  by  way  of  the  blood  is  especially  dangerous  to  life.  Thu 
occurs  when  a  lai^  number  of  bacilli  reach  the  blood  from  the  primary  fucu.*- 
directly  or  by  rupture  of  a  caseated  node  into  a  vein  and  are  thus  sprevul 
broadcast  over  the  body.  The  tendency  of  the  infection  Ui  ^read  In,-  tbc 
blood  channels  decreases  from  year  to  year.  This  is  indicated  by  the  stati:>- 
tics  of  tulierculous  meningitis,  which  is  most  frequent  at  the  end  uf  Ibe 
tirat  year. 

In  the  large  study  of  the  disease,  however,  we  must  not  coa«adcr  thr 
parasite  alone  as  though  it  were  the  only  factor  controlling  the  situation. 
Ab  a  result  of  the  infection,  an  allorgj' — a  change  in  the  reactive  power  of 
the  organism,  occurs.  Specific  substances  of  the  nature  of  antibodies,  «r 
ergincs,  which  have  a  digestive  action  upon  the  parasite  are  formed.  The 
products  of  this  digestion  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  such  effectfl  upon  tho 
general  oi^nism  as  fever,  etc.  They  probably  also  cause  the  manifests  I  iom 
of  inflammation  around  the  tuberculous  focus,  as  well  as  the  scrofuUm- 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes.  In  the  acute  diseases,  such  as  chicken- 
pox  and  measles,  we  may  suppose  a  similar  formation  of  antilxtdies  whii-h 
digest  the  infective  organisms  and  thas  form  substances  causing  the  inflam- 
nijitory  conditions.  In  tho  latter  infections,  however,  the  digestion  dcstnivd 
all  the  invaders  and  the  disease  ends  with  crisis.  Id  tut>erculo!us,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  micro-orgiinisms  are  not  dcstroye<l.  The  bacilli  at  tlK* 
centn'  of  the  foci  remain  alive  and  are  merely  encapsulated.  If  occaition 
ari.«cs  they  may  again  get  into  the  circulation  and  cause  new  foci. 

The  opportunity  for  reinfection  is  also  afforded  in  another  way;  when 
the  antilxxliesbecomo,  for  some  rea.-«)n,  inactive  and  the  bacteria  gel  U-- 
yond  their  power.  Thi.s  may  occur  in  such  anergic  perio<ls  as  are  ol>?»TV'pd 
during  measles.  In  this  disease  a  reduction  of  the  intensity  of  the  tulx-rru- 
tin  reaction  always  takes  place  when  the  ra.sh  appears.  For  about  a  wei'k: 
the  reaction  power  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  after  which  it  gradually  rvap- 
pcars.  Clinical  experience  -shows  that  tuberculosis  frequently  spreads  very 
rapidly  at  this  time.  It  is  protmblc  that  other  acute  infectious  diseases'  art 
in  a  similar  manner  and  that  disturbances  of  other  kinds,  such  as  pregnancy, 
or  underfeeding,  hard  work  and  the  like,  may  have  similar  effects. 
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Chronic  cavernous  pulmonary  phthisis,  rare  in  early  childhood,  but  the 
most  important  form  of  tuberculosis  in  later  life,  may  probably  be  traced 
back  to  latent  tuberculosis,  acquired  early  (Behrin);,  Hamburger,  R6mt?r) ; 
especially  since  animal  experiments  have  proved  that  an  intravenous  in- 
jection of  tubercle  bacilli,  obtained  from  the  animal  itself,  results  in  cavity 
formation  (Romer). 

According  to  F.  Hamburger,  wc  must  recognize  three  distinct  stages  of 
tuberculosis:  (1)  The  primary  lesion  with  infection  of  the  regional  lymph 
nodes  and  the  surrounding  tissue.  This  may  mark  the  termination  of  the 
disease;  or  (2)  a  secondary  stage  with  hematogenous  and  lymphogenous  ex- 
tension to  the  various  ot^ans  may  be  added.  Finally,  after  years  (3)  the 
tertiary  stage,  manifested  chiefly  by  cavity  formation  in  the  lungs,  sets  in. 

The  Frequency  of  Tuberculosis. — As  a  result  of  its  irr^ular  distribution 
and  the  variable  character  of  the  disease  at  successive  periods  of  life,  we  get 
very  different  views  of  its  frequency,  according  as  these  are  based  upon 
statistics  derived  from  the  death  record,  from  the  clinical  history,  from  the 
autopsy  findings,  or  from  the  results  of  tuberculin  reactions. 

The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  at  a  maximum  during  the  first  year, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  low  resistance  of  the  child  at  this  age.  They  are 
infrequent  during  the  rest  of  childhood  until  puberty  approaches,  when  the 
number  again  increases  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  pulmonary 
form.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1900  show  the  following  death  record  from  consumption  for  successive  age- 
periods  of  five  years. 
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Comet  properly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  statistical  viewpoint  is 
one-sided.  A  better  comparison  is  secured  if  the  number  of  deaths  is  com- 
pared with  the  number  surviving  of  the  age  under  consideration. 

In  Prussia,  the  averse  for  sixteen  years  shows  that  the  numbers  of 
deaths  per  10,000  at  each  age  were  as  follows:    (Comet) — 


Boys 
Girla 


4,9 

23 

21 

12 

6.9 

4.5 

26 

21 

M 

8.0 

6.0 

8.9 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  first  high  figures  rapidly  fall  during 
childhood.  Among  boys,  the  minimum  rate  is  reached  at  about  the  tenth 
year.  For  girls,  the  figures  are  low  during  the  first  year  and  higher  than 
those  for  boys  during  middle  childhood.  Later,  women  are  at  first  chiefly 
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involved  in  the  increase  caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  in  a  short 
time  the  deatb-^ate  among  men  surpasses  it  to  a  marked  d^ree. 


A^         la 

n     3s 
32     37 

44     55     76 
38     38     50 

100    60 
68     46 

Men 

18 

26 

Women 

20 

25 

33 

20 

According  to  the  clinical  manifestations,  on  the  contrary,  the  middle 
years  of  childhood  are  much  more  actively  involved,  since  the  numerous 
exhibitions  of  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease  (glandular,  bone  and  joint 
tuberculosis),  which  are  not  fatal,  appear  at  this  time. 

Statistics  of  clinical  manifestations  are  hard  to  obtain,  since  they 
depend  too  much  upon  the  subjective  consideration  of  the  case.  The  figures 
are  extremely  variable  and  include  numerous  cases  of  indefimte  diagnosis. 

The  results  of  autopsies,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  valuable  if,  as 
Ghon  and  Albrecht  have  done,  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find  even  the 
minutest  tuberculous  changes  in  the  lungs  and  lymph  nodes. 

These  reports  show  an  increasing  progress  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
first  year: 


(F.  Hamburcer.) 


This  form  of  investigation  does  not,  however,  give  an  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency of  tuberculosis  in  general,  since  in  some  of  the  cases,  tuberculosis  hae 
been  the  cause  of  death;  in  others,  it  has  been  but  a  secondary  cause;  while 
in  still  others,  it  is  but  a  minor  part  of  the  findings. 

The  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  apparently  healthy  children  may 
be  determined  by  the  tuberculin  reaction.  In  Vienna,  Hamburger  and 
Monti  obtained  the  following  figures  from  the  results  of  the  careful  appb'ca- 
tion  of  the  tuberculin  reaction  in  509  children  who  showed  no  clinical  signs 
of  tuberculosis : 


12        13      14 


I  20     32      52     51 


From  this  table  the  enormous  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  even  in  child- 
hood, will  be  seen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  figures 
are  obtained  in  a  children 's  clinic  frequented  by  the  poorest  of  the  popula- 
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tion  of  a  large  city.  Schlossmann  properly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
conclusiona  aa  to  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  among  wage-workers  alone, 
can  be  drawn  from  these  figures  and  that  the  better  situated  classes  would 
show  very  different  results.  Among  a  large  number  of  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  he  found  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  positive  reactions. 

Theae  differences  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  great  fact  that  among  the  former  there  are  to  be  found  a  larger  number 
of  adults  with  open  phthisis  and  that  these  affected  persons  live  in  closer 
contact  with  the  children.  If  there  is  an  open  case  to  spread  tubercle  bacilli 
in  a  family  all  the  children  become  infected.  Pollok  found  that  of  285 
children  who  lived  in  a  tuberculous  environment,  only  six  gave  n^ative 
and  279  gave  positive  tuberculin  reactions.  He  then  undertook  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  time  of  infection  had  any  effect  upon  the  form  of  the 
disease.  He  learned  when  the  phthisis  began  in  each  open  case  and  from 
this  he  calculated  the  age  at  which  the  children  were  liable  to  infection. 
From  this  inquiry  he  discovered  the  important  fact  that  of  fifty-seven 
children  who  had  not  come  in  contact  with  an  open  case  until  after  their 
third  year,  only  seven  exhibited  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease,  while 
the  rest  showed  their  infection  merely  by  the  positive  tubereulin  reaction; 
that  is,  they  had  escaped  with  a  primary  lesion  and  the  involvement  of  the 
refponal  lymph  glands.  Of  sixty-one  children  infected  during  the  second 
and  third  years,  forty-five  showed  clinical  symptoms  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  seventeen  of  them.  No  spread  of  the  process  occurred  save  in 
eighteen  cases. 

The  findings  for  the  first  year  were  the  most  important.  Of  207  who 
were  exposed  to  infection  at  this  age,  only  7  or  3  per  cent.,  remained  without 
symptoms.    All  the  rest  became  ill  and  ninety-one  of  the  cases  proved  fatal. 

CLINICAL  MANIFESTATIONS 
pRiUARY  Stage 

Even  though  tuberculous  infection  may  occur  at  any  age,  as  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  a  primary  focus,  the  clinical  symptoms  of  this  stage  are 
recognized  only  in  infancy.  In  older  children  their  onset  has,  so  far,  es- 
caped recognition. 

The  general  manifestations  of  this  primary  stage  are  fever,  emaciation, 
and  anemia.  The  fever  may  appear  either  in  characteristic  evening  rises,  or 
it  may  be  very  irregular  in  its  onset.  Sometimes  only  very  slight  rises  above 
the  normal  point  are  seen.  The  emaciation  may  begin  very  suddenly, 
especially  in  young  infants.  In  older  children,  and  more  rarely  in  infants,  it 
may  be  absent  for  a  long  time.  In  severe  emaciation  the  skiu  has  a  wilted 
appearance,  a  very  constant  manifestation  of  cachexia  in  childhood.  Night- 
sweats  are  common  among  cases  in  childhood,  but  are  rare  in  infancy. 
Anemia,  like  the  cachexia,  may  be  extreme  in  some  cases  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  others.  All  in  all.these  general  initial  symptoms  are  veryindefiniteand 
may  serve  only  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis,  which  may  be  confirmed 
by  a  tuberculin  reaction  or  by  the  appearance  of  local  manifestations  of 
the  disease. 
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The  local  developments  of  the  primary  stage  depend  entirely  upon  the 
localization  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  thia 
is  in  the  lung  and  the  symptoms  then  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  focua  in  the 
lung  tissue,  but  more  especially  to  the  swelling  of  the  bronchial  and  tracheal 
lymph  nodes  in  its  immediate  region 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  LYMPH  NODES 
Cough  is  usually  the  first  symptom  that  calls  attention  to  the  condition. 
It  is  of  a  hollow,  barking  quality,  with  a  metallic  ring,  and  occurs  period- 
ically.   It  may  become  so  severely  paroxysmal  as  to  remind  one  of  early 
pertussis,  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its  course.    True 
whooping-coi^h  goes  on  to  severe  inspiratory  attacks  with  cyanosis  and 
vomiting  in  the  course   of  a  few- 
weeks;  but  a  tuberculous  cough  re- 
mains the  same  or  is  accompanied 
by  signs   of   expiratory   dyspnoea. 
"nUs  dyspncea  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure   of    the    swollen    peritracheal 
nodes  upon  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
and  is  the  more  frequent  the  younger 
the  child,  because  the  thinner  and 
the  softer,  the  respiratory  tubes  the 
more  readily  are  they  compressed. 
At    autopsy,   the    larger   right 
bronchus   is    usually  found   to  be 
compressed  by  large  and  caseated 
lymph  nodes.   This  generally  occurs 
at  a.  point  between  the  bifurcation 
and  the  .separation  of  the  bronchus 
^V.K;rJEr'wbtdr.„^1?^%fe'ar.^'"'      for  the  upper  lobe  (Schick).     The 
expiratory  dyspnoea  is  characteri«ed 
by  a  loud  whooping  which  lengthens  the  expiration  and  makes  it  seem 
forced.     The  inspiration  is  hardly  audible  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
retraction  of  the  thorax  in  this  phase.     The  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
rhythm  is  not  notably  increased.    If  the  child  has  cried  or  coughed  severely, 
the  breathing  may  be  very  labored  for  a  tune,  but  with  rest  the  expira- 
tion gradually  becomes  quieter  and  in  mild  cases  the  sound  may  disappear 
entirely  (Schick). 

As  a  result  of  marked  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  the  persistently  dif- 
ficult expiration  may  lead  on  to  atelectasis  of  the  lung,  while  the  compres- 
sion of  the  blood-vessels  is  shown  by  the  distended  veins  and  the  cyanosis 
of  the  head,  the  face,  the  thorax  and  the  drumstick  filers 

The  enlarged  nodes  cannot  always  be  demonstrated  physically.  It  is 
often  possible  with  the  Roentgen  picture,  but  seldom  by  percussion. 

D'Espinc's  sign  may  be  of  some  aid  in  demonstrating  the  enlarged 
no<lc3.  This  sign  depends  upon  the  change  of  the  voice  sounds  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  as  heard  over  the  spine.    The  chaise  normally 
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occurs  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  spine  or  possibly  at  the  level  of 
the  first  dorsal.  When  the  change  is  much  lower  it  may  be  due  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sound  by  the  enlarged  nodes  in  thb  region. 

The  Roentgenogram  shows  spots  beside  the  spinal  coliunn.  These  are 
seen  chiefly  on  the  right;  on  the  left  they  are  often  covered  by  the  heart. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  point  the  blood-vessels  of  the  hilus  always 
cauae  a  shadow  and  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  may  be  made  when  the 
shadow  is  lar^r  and  more  intent  than  usual. 

In  those  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  bronchial  nodes  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  give  the  symptom  of  expiratory  dyspnu^a,  the  Roentgen  picture 
is  usually  very  convincing  (Figs.  180-181).  The  percussion  over  the  spinous 
processes  gives  slight  dulnew  in  the  region  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrsa 
(de  la  Cainp),  which  cannot,  however,  be  demonstrated  beyond  contro\-er8y. 
A  dulness  in  the  intrascapular  space,  especially  toward  the  right,  is  more 
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significant.  Anteriorly,  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  not  com- 
monly due  to  disease  of  the  bronchial  nodes  alone,  but  is  also  caused  by 
tuberculous  peribronchitis, 

PRIMARY  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LUNGS 
This  suggests  a  further  local  symptom  of  primary  tuberculosis,  incident 
to  the  unavoidable  spread  of  the  bacilliary  focus  in  the  lung  to  the  surround- 
ing tissue. 

In  older  children  the  primary  stage  usually  ends  with  the  infection  of  the 
lymph  nodes;  but  in  the  infant  the  infection  passes  directly  to  the  neighbor- 
ing tissue.  From  the  primary  focus  in  the  lung  or  by  the  rupture  of  a  ca- 
seated  regional  node  into  a  bronchus,  the  infection  spreads  to  the  adjoining 
lobe,  resulting  in  either  a  tuberculous  bronchitis  or  a  caseating  pneumonia. 
The  symptoms  of  this  bronchitis  can  l>o  distinguished  from  those  of 
catarrhal  bronchitis  by  the  genercd  manifestations  which  it  accompanies  and 
by  the  chronic  course  it  pursues.    It  is  characterized  by  a  dry  cough  without 
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expectoration,  hectic  fever  and  a  bad  general  condition.  The  fuKtoiy  of 
tuberculous  pneumonia  is  somewhat  nwre  distinctive.  It  is  difTerenttatnl 
from  lobar  pneumonia  by  the  absence  of  a  high  continuous  fever  and  i£jl* 
ensuing  crisis,  and  from  broncho-pneumonia  by  its  slight  subjective  mani- 
festations and  its  long  duration.  It  is  distingiuFhed  from  the  chrani? 
broncho-pneumonia,  often  seen  in  meafiles,  pertussis  and  diphtheria,  bj-  tlie 
tuberpulin  reaction  alone.  The  pleura  shares  in  the  process  at  the  pomt 
where  the  tuberculous  focus  reaches  it.  An  adhesive  pleuritis  occurs  whirfa 
is  hardly  ever  diagnosed  during  life. 

PoUak's  compilation  may  be  employed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  frr- 
quency  of  the  individual  symptoms  in  infancy.  Among  ninety-two  tu- 
berculous infants,  forty-six,  or  one-half,  had  clinical  B>'mptoma  due  (o 
involvement  of  the  bronchial  nodes,  in  the  way  of  severe  cough  or  the  ex- 
piratory whoop,  or  both.  In  seventeen  cases,  evidences  of  ptilmon&ry  iofil- 
tration  or  cavity  fonnation  were  shown;  and  in  two  instances  a  senxis 
pleural  exudate  was  found. 

In  twenty-two  cases,  skin  tuberculides  were  discovered;  in  six,  phlyc- 
tenula:  were  noted ;  in  six  others,  tuberculosis  of  bone  (fungus,  spina  ventosa. 
etc.) ;  in  three  individuals,  other  forms  of  secondary  infection  were  observed ; 
and  seventeen  chUdren  died  uf  miliary  or  meningeal  tuberculosis. 

We  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  skin  manifestation  of  tuberculnrin. 
In  doubtful  cases,  careful  inspection  of  the  entire  body  forevidencesof  tulvt- 
cutides,  lichen  or  ecthema  nodosum  may  be  of  considerable  assistance  on 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis, 

THE  SECONDARY  STAGES;  OR  THE  GEXERAL  SPREAD  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 

The  secondary  stage  of  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  the  spread  <d 
the  tubercle  bacilli  in  various  ways.  This  spread  is  not  of  constant  oerur- 
rejicc  in  the  picture  of  the  disease.  In  all  probability,  it  is  never  aeen  in 
later  childhood  after  the  ordinary  infections  of  that  period  have  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ahnost  always  the  cause  of  death  in  those  childmt 
who  have  been  subject  to  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  during  intutuy 
and  have  not  succumbed  to  its  primary  manifestations. 

The  most  serious  development  of  the  secondary  stage  is  its  miliary 
spread;  the  distribution  of  a  large  number  of  tuljercle  bacilli  by  »ay  of  the 
blood  to  the  various  organs.  Usually,  and  particularly  in  childrrn  of  from 
two  to  six  years,  the  meninges  are  especially  affected  and  death  follon>  ih«> 
picture  of  tulicrcutous  meningitis,  a  form  of  the  disease  discussed  in  another 
p.irt  uf  this  book  (page  4.'>8). 

If  the  bacilli  do  not  pass  to  the  brain  or  but  in  very  small  number,  the 
picture  presented  is  that  of  true  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  infants  it  is  ofti-n 
impossible  to  distinguish  its  distinct  onset,  and  the  miliary  tuberculo^ic  i» 
reci^nized  only  at  autopsy. 

In  older  children,  however,  it  develops,  as  a  rule,  as  an  acute  inftv~ 
tioiLS  disoa.^. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  an  incubation  period  occurs.     The  iot^rx'al 
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between  the  first  spread  of  the  infection  from  itB  primary  focus  to  the 
appearance  of  iti  early  general  niaoifestatioDS  is  probably  one  to  two  weeks. 
This  period  may  be  entirely  without  symptoms,  or  only  such  indistinct  pro- 
dromes as  anorexia,  lassitude,  etc.,  may  be  noted.  Later,  high  fever  of  an 
irregular  type  appears,  with  rapid  pulse  and  slight  cough.  The  spleen  is  at 
the  very  least  enlat^ed  enough  to  be  palpable. 

The  miliary  sj-mptoms  usually  last  two  to  fourteen  days  and  rarely 
several  weeks.  The  bronchitis  increases  and  may  become  so  severe  as  to 
simulate  tracheal  stenosis.  Slight  cyanosis  is  nearly  always  present.  The 
seosorium  is  usually  slightly  clouded  and  individual  signs  of  menii^tic  in- 
volvement may  be  observed. 

The  differential  diagnosis  must  first  of  all  exclude  typhoid  fever;  a 
positive  Widal  reaction  indicating  typhoid  and  a  positive  tuberculin  re- 
action, tuberculosis.  Just  as  the  Widal  reaction  may  be  negative  at  the 
onset  of  typhoid,  so  the  tuberculin  reaction  may  often  be  absent  during  the 
period  of  miliary  dissemination.  A  negative  result  is  not,  therefore,  signif- 
icant. The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  reaction  when  repeatedly  applied 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  cachectic  reaction  is  of  value.  The  appearance  of 
tubercles  in  the  choroid  is  indicative  of  miliary  tuberculosis  and  for  this 
reason  an  examination  of  the  optic  fundus  should  always  be  made  even 
though  it  gives  positive  results  but  rarely.  At  times  the  Roentgenogram 
alone,  showing  the  minute  mottUng  of  the  lung,  will  clear  up  a  diagnosis. 

The  X-ray  should  be  employed  on  every  case  where  there  is  a  suspicion 
of  acute  miliar^'  tuberculosis.  The  sympt<Mn8and  signs  are  often  so  indef- 
inite and  the  Roentgen  findings  so  characteristic,  that  a  diagnosis  is  only 
possible  with  the  aid  of  the  X-ray  plate. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  which  can  be  recognized  clinically,  is  practically 
alwajrs  fatal.  This  is  also  true  of  the  dissemination  of  tubercle  in  the 
meninges,  so  soon  as  its  symptoms  appear.  It  is  impossible  to  affect  the 
course  of  miliary  tuberculosis  by  treatment.  The  twenty-four  cases  of 
recovery  from  meningitis  collected  by  Barber  and  Gougelet,  show  that 
children  may  survive  miliary  dissemination.  It  is  known  tliat  a  limited 
miliary  spread  may  often  occur  in  the  course  of  recent  tuberculosis,  without 
fatal  result,  provided  few  secondary  foci  are  formed,  and  in  not  necessarily 
vital  organs. 

Most  of  the  subcutaneous  tuberculous  deposits  of  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  disease,  can  be  explained  only  upon  the  assumption,  that  tubercle 
bacilli  get  into  the  blood-stream  and  are  arrested  at  some  point  in  the 
systemic  circulation,  where  they  form  new  colonies  which  excite  local 
reaction  processes.  The  numerous  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  the 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  serous  membranes,  the  bones,  the  brain 
and  the  sexual  organs  belong  in  this  group  According  to  Ghon,  the  lymph 
mechanism,  which  is  almost  always  coincidently  affected,  is  not  infected 
by  way  of  the  blood  but  through  the  lymph  channels  from  peripheral  foci. 

There  is  still  another  way  by  which  tuberculosis  may  spread  Tubercle 
bacilli  from  pulmonary  foci,  reach  the  mouth  through  the  upper  air  pas- 
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sages,  being  swallowed  enter  the  digestive  tract  where  they  infect  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  and  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  sublingual,  tonsillar,  pharyngeal, 
cervical  and  me^nteric  chains. 

SCROFULA 

In  many  children  the  secondary  stage  of  tuberculosis  leads  to  a  s^-mp- 
tom-complex  designated  as  scrofula.  While  Laennec  interpreted  this  group 
of  symptoms  as  tubercidous,  Virchow  held  that  tuberculosis  and  scrofu^ 
were  different  diseases  and  it  was  not  until  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  dis- 
covered that  scrofula  was  again  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  tuberculoais. 

Why  tuberculous  infection  does  not  develop  these  phenomena  in  all 
individuals  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  Just  at  present,  the  theory  that  SkS 
hereditary  predisposition,  an  anomaly  of  the  tissues,  or  a  fault  of  metabo- 
lism, determines  this  form  of  reaction  to  the  tubercle  toxin  (Escherich. 


Fiu,  1N2. — PhyiiftBnomy  lb  Bcrofula.  No«v  tod  uppw  lip  thickfliwd,  rh'- 
nltia.  ninjiinrtiritiB  u>hlyctcnulir  mad  phiitopbobim.  (Vuivtt^ti  Ctuldrvo't 
HcaplUl.  Munich.  Prol.  Pfsundlfr.) 

Moro),  is  predominant.  It  is  supposed  that  children,  suffering  with  lym- 
phatism  or  an  exudative  diathesis,  when  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  show, 
as  a  result  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  their  tissues,  the  severe  chronic  catarrti 
of  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  bone  lesions  which  we  class  as  scrofula. 
Without  such  infection,  they  suffer  only  the  milder  indications  of  ecxcms 
and  bronchitis  and  a  tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes. 

It  may  be  considered  improbable  that  such  an  anomaly  of  metabolism 
favors  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacilli;  nor  docs  it  seem  clear  that  a  prr- 
disposition  to  the  scrofulous  type  of  development  must  always  be  inherited. 
It  isaquostion  whether  the  tendency  may  not  beacquired  with  the  tuberru- 
lous  infoclion  at  a  certain  early  age,  or  in  the  course  of  previous  infcftimi* 
with  other  iiiicro-orKanbnia  as  a  result  of  frequently  repeated  small  infections. 

The  most  important  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing organs: 

1.  The  Lymphatic  System. — The  lymph  nodes  at  the  angle  of  tbr  j«w 
are  most  frequently  affected  to  a  noticeable  degree,  A  hard,  painless  swdl- 
ing,  varjing  in  size  from  that  of  a  Ix-an  to  that  of  a  cherry,  is  formed.    Prw- 
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ently  the  swelling  affects  other  neighboring  nodes,  especially  those  be- 
hind the  stemomastoid,  above  the  clavicle  and  in  the  sublingual  space.  A 
widespread  swelling  of  the  entire  lymphatic  system  in  the  neck  may  result. 
The  condition  must  be  differentiated  from  Icucemia  by  the  blood  find- 
ings. Pseudoleiicemia  is  indicated  by  a  large  spleen  and  a  negative  tuber- 
culin reaction. 

If  the  nodes  soften  and  suppurate  the  di^nosis  of  tuberculosis  becomes 
clear.  The  skin  over  the  enlarged  nodes  becomes  brown  and  spontaneous 
rupture  may  occur.  Fistulse  may  form  which  heal  slowly,  leaving  irregu- 
lar scars. 

Superficial  nodes  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  similarly  affected. 
This,  however,  usually  occurs  only 
when  tuberculous  disease  of  the  skin, 
bone,  or  joints  has  developed  in  the 
areas  drained  by  these  nodes.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  mediastinal  and 
peribronchial  nodes  which  in  the  scrof- 
ulous form  of  tuberculosis  are  always 
considerably  enlarged. 

2.  The  Osseous  Syetem. — ^Tubercu- 
lous foci  may  form  in  various,  bones. 
Those  deposits  which  do  not  affect  the 
general  well-being  to  any  marked  de- 
gree, as  small  foci  in  the  bones  of  the 
fingers,  the  wrist  and  the  ankle  are 
usually  classed  as  of  the  scrofulous  type. 
Tuberculous  inflammation  in  bone  re- 
sults both  in  destruction  and  necrosis 
and  in  the  formation  of  sequestra  and 

in  periosteal  proliferation.  A  spindle-  ow  ^n/^il^ilttic"  ™  "««™?  ijilJ.' 
shaped  swelling  of  the  phalanges  is  ThiIikB5Si"o(  aX  n^^'ha""vhMophot^ 
characteristic  (Fig.  184).  Such  foci  (phiycieQ.r  ponjiinrtiTiiiii,  (ChiUten-. 
may  be  absorbed,  but  more  frequently 

they  rupture,  forming  fistulie,  lai^  ulcers  and  ultimately  scar  tissue  which 
is  adherent  to  the  bone.  The  termination  of  the  local  infection  is  usually 
good  if  the  general  condition  of  the  child  improves. 

3.  The  Mucous  Membranes. — H>'pertrophy  of  the  tonsil  and  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract  of  children  of  a  lymphatic  habitus  or  with 
exudative  diathesis  cannot  be  classed  as  certainly  scrofulous,  since  they  may 
occur  without  tuberculous  infection.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
ears  and,  particularly,  of  the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  tuberculous  process 
in  almost  a  pathognomonic  relation. 

Lymphatic  or  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis  begins  in  small  nodules  which 
are  rapidly  surrounded  by  a  bundle-like  arrangement  of  blood-vessels. 
These  are  to  be  considered  as  arising  from  tubercle  bacilli  or  their  toxic 
derivatives  which  enter  the  conjunctival  sac  by  way  of  the  lachyrmal  duct. 

These  nodules  usually  lie  at  the  sclerotic  margin  of  the  cornea  or,  more 
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rarely,  in  the  middle  field  of  the  cornea.  Their  surface  soon  becomes  eroded 
and  a  small  ulcer  forms  which  commonly  heals  wittiin  two  or  three  week>. 
This  feature  of  the  disease  is  in  itself  benign,  but  mechanically  it  ofteD  in- 
volves great  danger  to  the  eye  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  cornea  and  the 
ulcers  affect  the  deeper  layers.  When  this  happens  the  remaioing  thin 
layers  may  bulge  and  rupture  in  consequence  of  the  intra-ocular  pre^nir^. 
If  the  content  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  evacuated  the  iris  is  dragged  tnt<> 


rid.  1S4.— Multipla  ipiu  TcntoM. 

the  wound,  which  may  lead  to  permanent  deformity  and  to  secoodani' 
disease  of  the  eye. 

Even  though  the  disease  of  the  cornea  is  less  deep,  it  usually  leavre  on 
healing  some  cloudiness  which  persists  throughout  life.  Only  very  super- 
ficial phlycfcnula;  heal  without  scars.  The  indi^dua]  attack  is  of  brief 
duration  but  the  tomlcncy  to  n'curri'nce  is  great.  Repeatedly  small  ulcers 
appear,  or  a  single  ulcer  grows  to  a  more  and  more  central  positioo  and  is 
marked  by  increased  va-scularity.  Finally  a  more  diffuse  form  of  di^caiv, 
the  scrofulous  pannu.s  of  the  cornea,  may  appear,  affecting  chiefly  the  lower 
half  of  the  cornea  and  persisting  for  a  long  time. 

The  corneal  affection  Is  alwaj-s  accompanied  by  a  greatly  increased 
wcretion  of  tears  and  by  a  catarrhal  infiammation  of  the  connective  tLeur. 
This  involves  hyperplasia  and  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  condition  penosts. 
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leads  to  a  thickening  of  the  lids,  eczema  about  the  inner  canthus,  ectropion 
and  irregular  growth  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Intense  photophobia  is  very  characteristic  of  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  and  may  at  times  enable  one  to  make  the  diagnosis  at  a  distance. 
The  affected  child  closes  his  eji^,  hides  his  head  from  the  light  and  objects 
strenuously  to  examination  (Fig.  185), 

The  disease  as  it  appears  in  the  nose,  with  the  chronic  coryza,  the 
swellii^  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  eczema  of  the  surrounding  skin  gives  a 


characteristic  picture  (Fig.  183).  This  has  been  described  under  Diseases 
of  the  Respiratory  Tract ;  so,  also,  has  the  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  may  lead  on  to  destruction  of  the  internal  ear  if  it  is 
combined  with  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  upper  lip  usually  shares  in  the  swelling,  affectii^  the  nose.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  become  fissured  and  is  covered  with  scabs. 
In  other  parts  of  the  face,  lichen,  or  a  measles-like  eruption,  or  pustules 
appear,  which  raroly  extend  to  the  skin  of  other  portions  of  the  body. 
These  eruptions  may,  indeed,  take  various  forms  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
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far  ihey  may  be  regarded  as  of  tuberculous  origin.  Such  causal  relation 
certainly  obtains  for  the  verrucous  and  papulosquamous  tuberculides  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Ilie  manifestations  of  scrofula,  though  terrifying  in  appearance,  are 
hardly  ever  dangerous.  The  tuberculous  changes  which  terminate  fatally 
are  not  those  of  the  skin  or  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  of  the  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  Of  course,  the  rupture  of 
any  focus  into  the  blood-etream  from  any 
of  these  sources  may  result,  as  it  does  in 
simple  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  lymph 
nodes,  and  may  terminate  in  miliary  tuber- 
culosis or  meningitis.  The  probability  of 
this  event  is  hardly  greater,  however,  than 
in  [uitients  in  whom  tuberculous  formations 
do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 

With  the  end  of  childhood  the  symptoms 
of  true  scrofula  usually  disappear.  Th^ 
have  one  great  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  the  internal  tuberculous  processes,  in 
that  they  very  often  leave  such  serious  visi- 
ble deformities,  as  the  scars  of  healed  lymph 
nodes  or  bone  disease,  or  the  cloudiness  of 
the  cornea. 

Physicians  formerly  distinguished  be- 
tween a  cachectic  and  an  erethismic  habitus 
in  scrofula.  The  former  included  what 
today  we  term  scrofula;  the  latter  is  covered 
under  the  prevaOing  term  "habitus  phthJs- 
icufi"  (Fig.  186),  In  childhood,  the  latter 
consists  essentially  of  emaciation,  since  the 
narrow  chestedness,  so  typical  after  puberty, 
is  hardly  distinct  in  earlier  life;  of  a  poorly 
nourished,  dry,  scaly  skin,  with  excessive 
growth  of  hair.  The  face  is  of  comparatively 
healthy  appearance  and  though  the  cheeks 
are  sometimes  flushed  or  hectic,  they  are 
Fio,  isn— Habitus  uhtiiisirua  ten-  "ot  markedly  sunken.  The  cachectic  habi- 
?S!^ti.^iichI  Pro'f^FMrf'"''*"'' '  ^us  is  vcry  often  seen  in  cases  of  visceral 
tuberculosis  and  especially,  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  serous  membranes  and  of  the  lungs. 

The  Serous  Membranes. — Nearly  all  of  the  surfaces  may  be  affected  by 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  producing  an  inflammation  which  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  thin  serous,  or  fibrino-caseous  exudate.  Tuberculous  affections 
of  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  pericardium,  and  the  joint  cavities  and 
synovial  sheaths  belong  in  this  class.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
tuberculous  peritonitis  (page  343),  and  adhesive  pericarditis  (page  407). 
Tuberculous  infection  of  the  bones  often  produces  serious  disease-pic- 
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tures.  This  is  especially  true  of  disease  of  the  vertebral  column  and  of  the 
larger  joints.  Infection  in  these  parts  or  foci  in  the  ribs  may  cause  cold  ab- 
scesses  which  descend  into  the  pelvis. 

Foci  may  be  found  in  any  other  bones,  in  the  testes  and  epididymis,  and 
in  the  female  generative  organs.  Finally,  tubercles  may  also  form  in  the 
brain  and  particularly  in  the  cerebellum.  They  constitute  the  most  fre- 
quent of  the  brain  tumors  of  childhood  (page  497). 

CHRONIC  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS: 
THE  TERTIARY  STAGE 

As  an  uncomplicated  disease,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  becomes  more  and 
more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  end  of  childhood.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  affection  of  the  apices  so  typical  in  adults. 

From  autopsy  findings  and  animal  experiments  we  may  conclude  that 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  arises  from  the  primary  focus  as  a  tertiary 
stage.  Clinically  its  relationship  to  the  primary  and  secondary  stages  can 
be  shown  in  very  few  cases.  But  the  hereditary  taint  which,  accordii^  to 
our  present  day  knowledge,  means  nothing  more  than  an  early  infection 
from  a  phthisical  parent,  is  very  frequently  recognized. 

The  occasion  for  the  onset  of  pulmonary  disease  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  occurrence  of  an  infectious  disease  and,  in  particular,  of  mea- 
sles, pertussis,  broncho-pneumonia.  In  many  cases  no  recognizable  cause 
is  determinable. 

The  first  symptoms  of  puhnonary  tuberculosis  are  very  indefinite.  An 
arrest  of  gain,  or  a  slight  loss  in  weight,  lassitude,  pallor  in  the  morning  and  a 
hectic  fluah  at  night  are  generaUy  noted.  Careful  observation  will  show 
variations  of  temperature  with  an  evening  rise.  Cough  is  not  constant  and 
expectoration  occurs  only  after  bronchial  symptoms  of  some  duration. 
Hemoptysis,  often  the  first  sign  of  phthisis  in  the  adult,  is  very  uncommon  in 
children.  If  bloody  sputum  is  found  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  it  does 
not  come  from  the  nose,  gums  or  throat.  After  several  months,  or  even  after 
two  or  three  winters,  marked  by  suggestive  symptoms,  but  followed  by  re- 
mission, the  fever  becomes  more  intense,  the  cough  more  severe  and  espe- 
cially annoying  in  the  mornings.  Often  after  such  a  period  only  do  the 
physical  signs  become  clear. 

Tympany  or  diminished  resonance  is  found  over  the  apices,  with  sighing 
or  bronchial  breathing,  usually  accompanied  by  r&les.  Often  the  lower 
lobes  are  also  affected  where  cavities  arc  more  easily  demonstrated,  espe- 
cially after  a  fit  of  coughing. 

At  this  stage  the  sputum  is  no  longer  swallowed  and  may  be  examined 
for  bacilli.  As  a  matter  of  self-infection  from  the  sputum,  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis, manifested  by  severe  diarrhoea,  or  tuberculous  laryngitis,  suggested 
by  hoarseness,  may  result.  As  in  the  adult,  death  ensues,  aft«r  a  high  degree 
of  emaciation,  either  from  the  tuberculosis  itself  or  from  its  complications. 

The  tendency  to  recovery,  however,  is  decidedly  greater  in  childhood 
than  in  maturity.  With  proper  treatment  even  very  advanced  cases  may 
be  cured. 
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Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  may  be  recognized  in  either  one  of  thtee 
ways:  1.  By  the  clinical  demonstration  of  a  typical  form  of  the  disease. 
2.  By  the  demonstration  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  3.  By  the  demonstration 
of  specific  antibodies  (ergines),  with  the  tuberculin  teactioc. 

1.  The  fonns  of  disease  which  definitely  indicate  tuberculous  infecticm 
are,  primarily,  certain  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  as  spondylitis,  fun- 
gus of  the  joints  and  spina  ventosa.  Lupus  and  the  various  types  <if  skin 
tuberculides  are  rare  in  childhood,  but  are  also  pathognc«nonic. 

The  diagnosis  is  quite  firmly  established  by  the  clinical  ^'mptoms  of 
chronic  exudative  peritonitis,  by  the  demonstration  of  cavity  formation  in 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  lungs,  or  by  the  typical  disease-picture  of  tubercu- 
lous meningitis. 

The  presence  of  serous  pleuritis  or  the  development  of  an  expiratoiy 
whoop  in  the  infant  is  less  significant.  In  all  these  cases,  a  final  diagnosis 
can  be  made  only  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  proofs,  corroborative  of 
the  clinical  examination. 

Of  the  tuberculous  infection  of  the  lymph  nodes  very  nkuch  the  same 
thing  may  be  said.  Most  of  the  cases  of  chronic  hardenii^  of  the  lymph 
nodes  are  imdoubtedly  due  to  tuberculosis.  We  cannot  diagnose  the  dis- 
ease, however,  merely  upon  the  fact  that  numerous  small  lymph  Dodes 
are  palpable.  Such  a  polyadenitis  may  be  of  non^tuberculous  origin.  To 
suggest  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  the  gland  must  be  of  at  least  the  size  of 
a  cherry  and  the  swelling  must  have  persisted  for  some  length  of  time. 
FartiL'ularly  in  the  case  of  the  cervical  glands  one  should  never  be  prema- 
ture in  diagnosis,  since  othnr  infections  arising  in  the  mouth  may  cause 
subacute  swelling  in  this  chain.  Lymph  nodes  which  are  adherent  to  the 
skin,  and  especially  those  in  which  an  irregularly  contracted  scar  indicates 
early  rupture,  are  usually  tuberculous.  Equally  su^estivc  is  the  adhesion 
of  scar  tissue  Iwtween  skin  and  bone. 

Pulmonaiy  manifestations  in  the  child  require  special  consideration 
before  a  diugnosis  is  matured.  Apical  catarrhs  are  not  so  characteristic  as 
in  the  adult  and  simple  dulness  or  bronchial  r&les  over  the  lower  lobes  may 
be  due  at  any  time  to  a  chronic  pneumonia  of  other  origin. 

A  high  degree  of  cachexia  in  a  child,  of  from  three  to  fourteen  years, 
always  suggests  tuberculosis  as  a  matter  of  priority,  just  as  it  suggests 
a  chronic  gostro-intestiiial  aFTection  during  infancy.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  hesitate  to  make  a  diagnosis  from  this  fact  alone  or  from  a  dry, 
hairy  condition  of  the  akin.  The  hairiness  may  bo  hereditary  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  cachexia  itself,  rather  than  a  specific  consequence 
of  tuberculosis. 

Roentgenography  renders  excellent  service  in  the  examination  of  the 
lungs.  The  younger  the  child,  the  more  pronounced  are  the  findings.  Ex- 
tensive tuberculous  infiltration  appears  in  the  form  of  dark  shadows  in 
which  cavities  may  often  be  recc^piized  as  lighter  areas.  Small  areas  of 
infiltration,  however,  especially  at  the  apices,  are  not  always  clear.  In  such 
a  case  more  definite  information  may  be  gained  by  percussion  and  ausculta- 
tion.   Small  caseated  or  prunary  calcified  foci  often  stand  out  vety  distinctly. 
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The  X-ray  of  the  lung  in  miliary  tuberculosis  presents  a  fine  mottled 
appearance,  which  is  more  distinct  as  the  individual  tubercles  become  older. 
Pleuri^  produces  deep  shadows,  and  a  fibrinous  pleuritic  exudate  may  be 
very  distinct  long  after  the  process  has  healed  and  is  especially  noticeable 
between  the  lobes  of  the  lung. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  enlarged  bronchial  nodes  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Such  large  masses  of  nodes  as  are  seen  in  Fig.  180 
are  easUy  discovered,  but  numerous  errors  have  been  made  in  the  diagnosis 
of  less  markedly  enlarged  glands.  The  distinction  of  the  shadows  caused  by 
these  from  the  normal  picture  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  requires  much 
practice,  which  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  control  of  tuberculin  reactions 
and  autopery  findings.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  than 
tuberculous  processes,  and  particularly  in  pneumonia  and  pertussis,  may 
lead  to  the  swelling  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes. 

In  this  clinic  the  Roentgen  examination  of  every  child,  suspected  of 
tuberculosis,  is  insisted  upon.  In  older  children  a  fluoroscopic  examination 
is  often  sufficient,  but  in  younger  ones  it  is  better  to  take  a  picture  at  once. 
This  permits,  of  course,  only  momentary  exposures,  since  plates  given  more 
than  a  second  are  never  clear, 

2.  The  Demonstration  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus.— While  this  demon- 
stration is  the  most  signal  requirement  of  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
adult  we  are  but  rarely  given  the  opportunity  of  its  achievement  in  children. 
This  b  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  among  them  open  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  not  common,  and  further  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  open  case  the  sputum 
is  not  expectorated,  but  is  habitually  swallowed.  In  the  chronic  phthisis  of 
older  children  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  noted. 

In  the  very  yoimg,  the  bacilli  may  sometime  be  obtained  by  passing  an 
applicator  wound  with  cotton  into  the  pfaarjTix,  when  the  gaggii^  induced 
may  bring  up  sputum.  It  may  be  secured  also  by  washing  out  the  empty 
stomach.  If  these  methods  do  not  succeed  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in 
the  stoob. 

Extirpated  tonsils  may  be  examined  in  stained  section.  Suspected  ma- 
terial in  which  there  may  be  very  few  tubercle  bacilli,  such  as  exudates, 
urinary  sediments  or  spinal  fiuid,  is  examined  by  the  antiformin  method, 
when,  if  the  findings  are  negative,  the  centrifugalized  material  may  be 
injected  into  a  guinea  pig. 

3.  The  Tuberculin  Reaction. — In  children  the  tuberculin  test  plays  a 
much  more  important  r61e  than  the  search  for  baciUi.  In  very  young 
subjects  it  should  always  be  employed  when  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of 
tuberculosis.  In  older  children  it  should  be  employed  oidy  when  some 
point  of  practical  consequence  depends  upon  its  positive  or  n^^tive  out- 
come. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  tuberculin  reaction  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  examination.  Its  significance  is  valuable  ordy  when  due 
consideration  is  given  to  the  clinical  symptoms. 

Tuberculin  causes  a  specific  inflammation  in  the  tuberculous,  while  it  is 
entirely  without  action  in  the  non-infected.    As  ah^ady  noted,  upon  infec- 
tion with  tubercle  bacilli,  crgines,  or  substances  in  the  nature  of  antibodies 
47 
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are  formed  which,  in  the  presence  of  bacilli  or  tuberculin,  form  apotoxins, 
the  toxic  products  of  digestion.  These  antibodies  are  distributed  through- 
out the  human  organism  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  produce  reactions 
in  any  part  of  the  body  by  introducing  tuberculin. 

Wherever  tuberculin  and  these  antibodies  come  together  apotoxin  is 
formed.  The  reaction  occurs  first  as  a  local  manifestation  at  the  point 
of  entry;  and  later,  as  a  focal  reaction,  at  those  points  where  tuberculous 
deposits  and  probably,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  antibodies  are  found. 
The  reaction  may  develop  in  the  original  tuberculous  focus,  or  at  any 
place  where  tubercle  bacilli  arc  gathered,  or  may  even  reappear  at  some 
point  where  a  former  tuberculin  injection  bad  been  given.    Further,  a 


L 


general  reaction  is  manifesto<l  by  fever  and  malaise,  which  is  accounted  for 
either  by  the  formation  of  apotoxins  in  the  central  viscera  or  by  their 
altsorption  from  tuberculous  foci. 

Focat  and  general  reactions  occur  only  when  a  large  quantity  of  tuber- 
culin gets  into  the  circulation.  In  the  application  of  tulxrrulin  to  the  akin 
or  the  mucous  mombrancs  a  general  reaction  is  ox<TptinnaI,  since  so  smaU 
an  amount  of  tuberculin  in  al>sorbed.  It  may  l>e  avoided  in  subcutaneous 
injections  by  the  use  of  minimal  doses. 

The  recognized  methods  for  the  introduction  of  tuberculin  arc  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  intracutaneous  injection,  cutaneous  vaccination,  percutaneous 
inunction,  and  conjunctival  instillation. 

As  the  first  test,  the  cutaneous  vaccination  is  preferred.  If  this  is  re- 
fused by  the  patient,  inunction  is  employed.  Tlie  intradennal  test  serves 
as  a  ftirther  check  In  the  ca-^e  of  negative  results,  and  the  subcutaneous 
method  serves  to  develop  focal  n-actions. 
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The  technic  of  cutaneous  vaccination  is  as  follows:  The  skin  of  the 
forearm  is  cleansed  with  ether.  A  drop  of  Koch's  old  tuberculin  is  placed 
with  a  pipette  or  glass  rod  at  each  of  two  points  upon  the  skin,  about  10  cm. 
(4  inches),  apart.  A  vaccinating  borer,  the  platinum  tip  of  which  has  tteen 
sterilized  by  heating,  is  twisted  at  a  point  halfway  between  the  drops,  thus 
giving  a  control.  The  same  proceeding  is  had  upon  the  skin  through  each 
drop  of  tuberculin. 

A  positive  reaction  appears  in  a  few  hours,  at  the  earliest,  and  usually 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  red  areas  which  appear  immediately  after 
the  vaccination  are  merely  traumatic  and  may  be  seen  equally  at  the  control 
point.  The  specific  reaction  consists  of  a  raised,  red,  indurated  papule  of 
from  5-25  mm.  in  diameter. 

If  the  papule  does  not  reach  a  diameter  of  5  mm.  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  definitely  positive,  even  though  the  vaccination  points  appear 
larger  than  the  control.  Tuberculin  may  produce  such  a  slight  local  reaction 
even  in  non-tuberculous  persons;  the  test  should  be  repeateid  in  such  cases. 
If  the  first  slight  reaction  is  positive,  upon  repetition  it  will  be  more  definite. 

Successive  increase  of  the  positive  reaction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
inoculation  of  even  so  small  an  amount  of  tuberculin  in  the  tubereulous 
individual  has  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  antibodies  which  stimulates 
the  oi^anism  to  the  increased  formation  of  ergines.  A  torpid  or  secondary 
reaction  depends  upon  this.  As  previously  stated,  an  early  reaction  com- 
monly appears  within  twenty-four  hours;  more  rarely  it  is  postponed  to 
forty-eight  hours.  There  are  occasional  cases  of  torpid  reaction,  in  which 
the  papule  is  seen  only  after  two,  three  or  even  eight  days.  These  instances, 
however,  arealmost  always  in  individuals  who  arecljnicallyfreefrom  apparent 
tubereulosis,  or  in  those  who  show  healed  tubereulous  lesions.  This  applies 
also  to  the  secondary  reaction.  In  older  children  and  in  adults,  it  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  no  reaction  upon  the  first  attempt,  but  that  a  second- 
arj'  response  appears  upon  the  repetition  of  the  test  in  eight  days.  Such 
persons  are  not  necessarily  irresponsive  to  tuberculin  upon  the  first  occasion, 
but  they  are  less  sensitive  than  usual.  If  a  subcutaneous  or  intracutane- 
ous injection  is  given  with  a  relatively  high  dose  of  tubereulin  they  prove 
capable  of  reaction  (F.  Hamburger).  Yet,  they  stand  these  high  doses 
without  general  reaction,  because  their  sensitivity  is  slight. 

The  following  method  of  procedure  is  recommended  for  complete  ex- 
amination: The  cutaneous  test,  already  described  is  carried  out  first  and 
the  points  of  inoculation  are  examined  after  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
reaction  is  present  its  extent  is  noted  and  inspected  again  after  a  second 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  reaction  is  negative  and,  even  though  the  tuberculin  inoculation 
points,  corresponding  to  the  wounds  made  with  the  instrument,  are  distinct, 
we  should  wish  to  determine  definitely  that  there  is  no  power  of  reaction, 
one  miUigram  {Jio  c.c),  of  a  1  per  cent,  dilution  of  old  tuberculin  may  be 
injected  into  the  skin,  as  superficially  as  possible,  with  a  fine  needle  (Mantaux 
or  Slich  reaction).  The  dilution  is  best  prepared  in  a  Fornier  syringe,  taking 
up  0. 1  c.c.  of  tuberculin  first  and  then  0.9  c.c.  of  sterile  water.    This  is  to  be 
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mixed  by  thorough  shaking,  after  which  the  excess  of  0.9  c.c.  is  thrown  away 
and  the  syringe  is  again  refilled  to  I  c.c.  with  sterile  water.  Instead,  the  dilu- 
tion may  be  made  by  placing  5  c.c.  of  sterile  water  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
adding  one  drop  (0.05  c.c.)  of  old  tubercuUn  and  mixing  it  by  drawing  the 
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has  been  established  by  that  time,  if  allergy  has  ever  been  created.  If  the 
injection,  or  the  second  application  of  the  cutaneous  test,  proves  negative, 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis  may  be  excluded  quite  definitely;  taking  into 
due  consideration,  however,  the  few  cases  in  which  the  power  of  reaction 
ifl  diminished. 

If  the  patient  refuses  vaccination,  the  Moro  percutaneous  test  may  be 
applied.  This  test  depends  upon  the  premise  that  sufficient  tuberculin  may 
be  rubbed  into  the  skin  by  thorough  inunction  to  produce  a  reaction.  For 
this  purpose  either  undiluted  old  tuberculin  or  Moro 's  tuberculin  ointment, 
prepared  with  equal  parts  of  Koch's  tuberculin  and  lanolin  ts  used.  A 
portion  of  the  ointment,  the  size  of  a  pea  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the 
back  or  abdomen  over  an  area  about  five  centimeters  in  diameter. 

A  positive  reaction  requires  the  same  time  for  its  development  as  in 
cutaneous  vaccination.    It  consists  of  small  lichen-like  nodules.    If  there  is 


eoU.    Fort7-d(ht  houra 

marked  sensitivity,  the  nodules  are  very  dense  and  the  surrounding  akin  is 
reddened.  If  thoroughly  and  carefully  applied,  the  test  is  almost  as  delicate 
as  the  vaccination,  but  is  subject  to  many  sources  of  error. 

The  instillation  of  a  1  per  cent,  dilution  of  tuberculin  into  the  con- 
junctiva (Calmette),  causes  conjunctivitis  in  tuberculous  individuals.  This 
test  cannot  be  recommended  for  children,  because  it  may  be  followed  by  a 
long  continued  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  very  serious  fever  resulting  from  the  original 
method  of  injection,  as  devised  by  Koch,  it  is  no  longer  used  in  children,  un- 
less their  sensitivity  has  been  previously  determined  by  local  tests,  and  is 
then  given  only  by  gradual  stages  with  intervals  of  days  between  doses 
(Loewenstein  and  Rappaport).  The  procedure  is  much  more  tedious  than 
the  methods  described.  A  further  difficulty  of  its  use  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  temperature  test  can  be  employed  only  in  patients  who  are  free  from 
fever.  The  injection  is  indicated,  nevertheless,  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  a 
focal  reaction  in  such  cases  as  suspected  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder.  The 
injection  should  be  preceded  by  the  cutaneous  test.    If  this  is  negative,  one 
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milligram  of  tuberculin  may  be  injected  at  the  outset.  If  the  cutaneous 
teat  is  positive,  the  injection  should  begin  with  }{oo  ms-i  ^nd  this  should 
be  increased  to  <-io  mg.  and  finally  to  1  mg.,  if  no  focal  or  general  reaction 
is  shown. 

What  Does  the  PositiTe  Tuberculin  Reactioa  Signifjr? — It  is  still  fre- 
quently interpreted  as  signifying  tuberculous  disease.  This  is  incorrect. 
A  positive  reaction  signifies  merely  that  the  individual  has  formed  anti- 
bodies against  tuberculosis,  that  he  has  at  some  time  been  infected  by 
tuberele  bacilli.  In  fact,  the  infection  need  not  have  caused  actual  diacaae, 
but  may  have  been  confined  to  a  few  unimportant  lymph  nodes. 

The  formation  of  antibodies  in  the  organism  is  at  ita  height  during  tlie 
years  immediately  following  the  infection,  or  during  a  recrudescence  of  the 
disease  process,  or  after  a  reinfection.  .\n  intense  tuberculin  reaction  to  a 
first  test  indicates  that  a  new  factor  has  developed  in  the  course  of  the 


I 
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tuljoriuliisis.  It  diK's  not  prove,  however,  that  the  disoiise  is  progn^Axing; 
it  may  W  recfding. 

t'iinical  examination,  however,  discovers  foci  suggestive  of  tul)erculo- 
bIs  and  if  general  symptoms,  emaciation  and  the  like,  coexist,  the  reaction 
may  l>e  laid  to  tutM'rcula'»irt  with  reasonable  certainty.  This  probability  is 
tlio  ure-iter  the  younger  the  child,  since  tiilwreuWis  is  rarely  latent  in 
young  children. 

The  Significance  of  a  Feeble  Reaction. — l^light,  torpid,  or  secondary 
reactions,  and  those  which  appear  only  iiflor  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
law  do-ics  of  tuberculin  have  one  and  the  same  meaning.  They  show  Ihat 
the  organism  hiis  l)eon  infected  at  one  tune,  but  is  no  longer  at  the  height 
of  its  foniiafion  of  antil>odies.  Tlii.s  condition  b  chiefly  characteriBtic  of 
healed  prorowcs,  but  may  ol)t.ain  in  lang-staniitng  pnjgressive  tulK-rculosis. 
The  puImonar>'  tul>erculosis  of  ailuUs  often  gives  these  weak  reactions. 

Furlliennore,  certain  processes  may  cau:*  anerg\-,  or  reduction  or  Ion 
of  s»Ti-iitivity  during  an  active  tuberculosis.    Among  these  are: 
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/.  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — ^The  tuberculin  reaction  fails  quite  commonly 
in  older  children  during  the  last  week  of  miliary  tuberculosis  or  tuberculous 
meningitis.  It  may  be  lost,  also  during  recurrences  of  miliary  dissemination 
which  do  not  prove  fatal. 

jS.  Measles,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  always  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  sensibility  to  tuberculin.  According  to  the  reports  of  several  authors 
lobar  pneumonia  has  a  similar  influence. 

S.  Previous  Treatment  w'th  Tuberculin. — While  the  introduction  of 
minimal  doses  of  tuberculin  results,  in  the  course  of  several  days,  in  increas- 
ing the  power  of  reaction  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  decreased  by  the  injec- 
tion of  lai^r  doses  (Valine,  F.  Hambui^er).  The  immunity  to  tuberculin 
occurring  upon  rapid  increase  of  dosage,  as  in  the  old  method  of  Koch 
(Schlossmann),  must  be  laid  to  the  absorption  of  the  antibodies  (F. 
Hamburger),  or  to  the  development  of  anti-anaphylaxis  (Bessau),  Whether 
the  loss  of  sensibility  after  very  gradual  increase  of  doses,  as  in  Sahlt's 
method,  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way  or  to  be  regarded  as  the  development 
of  a  true  immunity  to  tuberculin  is  not  quite  clear. 

What  is  the  Significance  of  a  Negative  Reaction?. — If  all  three  of  these 
factors  in  determinii^  a  negative  reaction  can  be  ruled  out,  a  single  negative 
result  indicates  a  definite  poverty  of  antibodies  and  very  probably  the 
absence  of  any  active  disease  process.  In  young  children  it  may  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  there  is  no  tuberculosis  present.  Two  negative  reactions 
are  well-nigh  conclusive. 

An  exception  is  to  be  noted  in  cases  of  very  recent  infection.  It  takes 
some  time  to  develop  the  sensibility  to  tuberculin.  Reaction  to  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  appears  earlier  than  to  cutaneous  inoculation.  A  quan- 
titative reduction  of  the  tuberculin,  illustrated  in  Figure  189,  is  largely 
of  theoretic  interest.  The  more  dilute  the  tuberculin  which  gives  an  initial 
positive  reaction,  the  greater  will  be  the  papule  which  results  at  the  point 
of  vaccination  when  undiluted  tuberculin  is  used;  so  that  the  papule  serves 
as  an  approximate  index  to  the  intensity  of  the  development  of  antibodies. 

Prognosis. — Tuberculosis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease,  the  course  of 
which  is  determined  by  time  or  by  degree  of  infection,  as  measles  which 
runs  its  course  in  fourteen  days,  or  leprosy  which  is  slowly  but  surely  fatal. 
The  only  constant  elements  in  tuberculous  infection  are  the  formation  of 
the  primary  lesion  and  the  reaction  of  the  regional  lymph  nodes.  The 
development,  the  number  and  the  extent  of  secondary  lesions,  and  their 
implication  of  vital  organs  depend  upon  more  or  less  accidental  circumstances. 

If  the  opportunity  of  making  a  diagnosis  is  given  during  the  pri:nary 
stage,  when  only  an  initial  lesion  of  the  skin,  perhaps,  or  an  expiratory 
dyspnoea,  or  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction,  without  accompanying  symp- 
toms, is  (iiscoverable,  the  prognosb  is  governed  by  the  age  of  the  patient. 
During  the  first  year  all  the  probabilities  point  to  a  fatal  termination  or  at 
lea.st  to  the  prospect  that  the  child  will  develop  distinct  clinical  symptoms. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  child  of  eight  years  or  so,  while  the  possibility  of  the 
spread  of  the  <lisea.sc  cannot  t>e  gainsaid,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  no 
further  symptoms  will  appear  and  that  the  secondary  or  tertiary  stage  will 
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not  ensue.  Any  child  who  has  a  recent  tuberculous  focits  may  develop  a 
dbseminated  tuberculosis  at  any  time;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
probability  of  a  miliary  dissemination  decreases  from  year  to  year.  Herbert 
Koch  haa  estimated  that  in  children  durii^  their  first  four  j'eara,  the  danger 
of  tuberculous  meningitia  is  one  hundred  and  tweuty  times  as  great  as  it  is  tn 
between  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  year.  Since  the  tuberculin  reaction 
has  come  to  be  of  so  freqent  use  among  infants,  a  large  number  of  cases 
has  been  found  which  have  survived  infection  even  at  this  dangerous  eige 
(Schick).  Hahn  has  followed  sixty-nine  infants  who  had  responded  posi- 
tively to  the  tuberculin  reaction  and  has  found  that  of  those  in  their  first 
year,  17  per  cent,  survived  the  disease;  in  the  second  year,  26  per  cent.; 
while  of  those  who  gave  a  first  positive  reaction  during  the  third  year,  39 
per  cent,  escaped. 

Even  in  the  second  stage  of  tuberculosis,  the  prognosis  depends  entirely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  disease.  Thus,  a  widespread  miliary  affection  which 
develops  meningeal  ^mptoms  will  be  fatal.  Isolated  infections  must  be 
judged  according  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  organ  involved.  A  tubercle 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  situated  in  the  bronchial  nodes,  may  remain  undis- 
covered or  cause  only  a  slight  cough,  while  occurring  in  the  brain  it  would 
prove  fatal.  A  fungus  of  the  knee-joint  is  annoying  but  is  not  dangerous  to 
life,  whereas  the  same  lesion  in  the  vertebral  column  leads  to  compression  of 
the  cord,  paralysis,  etc.  An  adhesive  tuberculosis  of  a  ^novial  sheath  is 
not  seriously  disturbing;  a  similar  adhesion  in  the  pericardium  gravely 
affects  the  heart  action.  A  miliary  tubercle  which  causes  no  symptoms  at 
all  in  the  lung,  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  an  eye  if  it  occurs  on  the  cornea. 

The  secondary  stage  in  itself  always  has  a  rather  favorable  prognosis. 
Innumerable  children,  some  of  them  marked  for  life  with  stiff  joints,  clouded 
cornea,  kyphoses,  or  at  the  least  with  scars  resulting  from  broken-down 
lymph  nodes,  still  survive. 

The  tertiary  stage  of  tuberculous  infections  and  the  pulmonary  forms  in 
general  must  be  judged,  in  the  main,  by  the  extent  of  the  process  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  Small  foci  frequently  spread  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve  the  nutritive  status.  The  prognosis  of  pleurisy  is  good 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  extensive  pulmonary  spread.  Laryngeal  and 
intestinal  tuberculosis  must  be  considered  serious  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  generally  the  result  of  severe  pulmonary  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — The  great  essential  factor  in  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis is  the  separation  from  the  child  of  all  persons  who  expel  tubercle 
bacilli.  During  the  first  year,  the  infant  should  be  fairly  well  isolated;  being 
protected  from  contact  with  strange  children  and  adults  as  much  as  possible. 
Every  chance  of  tuberculous  infection,  every  casual  meeting  with  a  phthi- 
sical individual,  is  a  menace  to  the  infant.  In  certain  families  one  child 
after  another  dies  from  tuberculous  infection  which  may  be  traced  to  a 
grandparent,  to  a  neighbor,  or  to  a  servant  who  does  not  suspect  that  the 
chronic  cough  which  has  troubled  him  from  youth  is  infectious.  The  atten- 
tion of  parents  should  be  invited  to  the  fact  that  children  should  be  shielded 
from  intercourse  with  all  persons  who  suffer  with  a  cough. 
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Prophylaxis  is  far  more  difficult  when  the  mother  herself  is  a  suspect. 
In  advanced  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  the  mother,  nursing  is  contraindicated 
for  her  own  sake,  and  the  infant  should  be  removed  from  the  house.  With  a 
slight  infection  the  mother  may  nurse  her  babe,  but  she  should  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  to  caress  the  child  or  to  cough  in  its  near  presence  may 
prove  fatal  to  it. 

In  well-to-do  families  the  chances  of  the  practical  observance  of  such 
precautions  are  better  than  among  the  poor  with,  whom  tuberculosis  is  so 
common.  The  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  efficiently  helped  only  by  the 
exhaustive  and  systematic  attention  given  to  the  phthisical  in  sanatoria  and 
other  similar  institutions. 

Treatment. — ^The  primary  st^e  of  tuberculosis  is  hardly  amenable  to 
treatment.  In  the  secondary  stage  there  is  greater  opportunity  to  influence 
the  general  condition  to  the  patient.  In  chronic  cases  and  especially  in  the 
tertiary  stage,  the  tendency  of  the  organism  to  recovery  may  be  markedly 
assisted  by  treatment. 

Three  methods  may  be  adopted:  I.  The  reinforcement  of  metabolism 
byageneralimprovement  innutritiveconditions;  2.  The  specific  formation 
of  bodies  protective  against  the  infection  through  the  agency  of  tuberculin. 
3.  Failing  the  complete  destruction  of  the  infective  organisms,  the  surgical 
removal  of  superficial  foci  within  reach  of  the  knife,  or  the  functional  resting 
of  the  lung  by  the  development  of  a  nitrc^n  pneumothorax.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  these  methods  we  must  not  forget,  however,  that  tuberculosis  is 
a  constitutional  disease  and  that  we  have  at  present  no  therapy  of  gen- 
eral sterilization. 

With  a  view  to  the  constitutional  upbuilding  of  the  patient,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  an  improvement  of  appetite  and  an  increase  of  food- 
supply.  The  best  stimulants  to  this  end  are  light  and  air  and  a  change  of 
environment,  dwelling  and  dietary.  All  varieties  of  climatic  resort  have 
been  advised,  in  the  course  of  years,  for  the  tuberculous;  the  moist  warmth 
of  the  Riviera  and  the  dry  heat  of  the  desert;  the  moist  cold  of  the  northern 
seacoast  and  the  dry  cold  of  the  Alps.  The  common  factors  of  them  all  are 
the  change  of  environment,  the  suggestion  of  recovery  which  directly  stim- 
ulates the  appetite,  and  the  increased  opportunity  of  life  in  the  open  air 
and  in  the  siudight.  All  this  hardly  requires  any  particular  health  resort. 
The  same  results  can  be  obtained  under  efficient  institutional  care  within  the 
cities.  In  the  home,  however,  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  so  modify  the 
life  of  the  family  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  live  in  the  open  as  he  can  very 
easily  at  the  seashore.  The  worst  feature  of  treatment  is  confinement  to 
bed  in  a  closed  room,  resulting  usually  in  a  serious  diminution  of  appetite. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  keeping  the  patient  in  the  open  air  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day,  nor  yet  of  any  certain  temperature  of  the  air, 
nor  of  this  or  that  form  of  therapy.  The  chief  aim  is  to  create  an  appetite 
and  a  joy  in  living,  and  the  task  in  each  individual  case  is  to  find  the  best 
means  of  doing  this. 

Does  simple  tuberculous  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes 
require  treatment  if  no  secondary  dissemination  can  be  demonstrated?    If 
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the  child  showB  no  appreciable  symptoms,  other  than  an  occasional  rise  of 
temperature,  does  not  lose  in  weight,  is  not  anemic  and  has  a  good  appetite, 
treatment  is  not  considered  necessary.  (We  beheve  it  advisable  to  institute 
dietetic,  as  well  as  climaticandsolartreatmeot  in  all  cases  of  nmnif eat  tubercu- 
lous enlargement  of  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes.)  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
anemia  and  emaciation  are  evident,  associated  with  a  positive  tuberculin 
reaction,  rest  and  dietetic  treatment  are  to  be  recommended,  as  follows:  In 
the  first  week,  absolute  rest  either  in  bed  in  a  well  ventilated  room,  or,  pref- 
erably, in  a  lounge  chair  in  the  open  air.  In  winter  the  patient  should  be 
placed  upon  a  south  veranda;  during  the  summer  a  sunny  garden  will 
better  serve.  He  may  be  allowed  to  play  or  read,  but  regular  study  should 
be  discontinued. 

In  the  second  week,  the  patient  is  permitted  to  get  up  for  a  half-^our 
morning  and  afternoon.  In  the  third  week,  the  periods  of  activity  are 
extended  to  an  hour;  and  in  the  fourth  week  to  two  hours.  While  the  child 
is  up  he  is  allowed  to  play  and  to  run  about,  but  short  of  actual  tire. 

After  the  first  month,  a  modified  form  of  treatment  is  continued  for 
four  to  eight  weeks.  The  child  is  kept  out  of  school;  he  is  given  his  break- 
fast in  bed ;  takes  an  hour 's  rest  in  the  afternoon ;  and  retires  at  eight  o  'clock. 

During  the  entire  course  of  treatment,  the  appetite  must  be  closely 
watched.  It  is  well  to  give  a  bitter  tonic  at  noon  and  at  night.  The  follow- 
ing prescription  has  proved  useful: 

B  Tinctune  fern  pomata  5.0  (3  i) 

Tinctune  nucis  vomics  1.0  (ntxii) 

TiuctuTK  ciiichonffi  composite  30.0  (3iv} 
M.  Sig. — Ten  (10)  drops  in  a  teaBpoonful  or  sweetened  water,  ten  minut««  before  meats. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  eat  slowly  and  to  masticate  his  food 
thoroughly.  Five  meals  a  day  should  be  given,  at  breakfast,  forenoon,  noon, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Large  quantities  of  milk,  or  of  milk  and  cocoa,  malt 
extract  in  amount  proportioned  to  the  action  of  the  bowels,  malt  coffee,  etc., 
are  allowed.  If  eggs  do  not  provoke  indigestion,  one  or  two  a  day  may  be 
used.  If  the  appetite  for  solid  food  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  milk 
feeding,  the  latter  must  be  reduced.  If  the  child  has  any  difficulty  in  going 
to  sloop  at  night,  a  glass  of  milk  may  be  given. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  bowel  movements.  If  constipation 
ensues,  especially  during  the  first  inactive  weeks,  the  menu  may  be  varied 
with  malt  extract,  stewed  fruit  before  breakfast,  etc.,  or  small  doses  of 
laxatives  may  be  given  to  secure  a  bowel  movement  at  least  every  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  the  beginning  the  temperature  should  be  taken  four  to  eight  times  a 
day,  until  the  form  of  the  fever  curve  or  the  absence  of  fever  has  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  Later,  it  is  enough  to  take  the  temperature  once 
a  day. 

The  patient  should  be  weighed  every  week  and  compared  with  the  av- 
erage weight  of  children  of  the  same  height.  For  example,  according  to 
Cammerer,  at  ten  years,  the  average  height  for  boys  is  130  centimeters 
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(52  inches),  and  the  average  weight  30  kilos  (66  pounds).  If  the  given  boy 
is  130  centimeters  tall,  but  weighs  only  26  kilos  (57  pounds),  the  con- 
clusion is  that  he  is  four  kilos  or  nine  pounds,  below  normal  and  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  him  up  to  the  standard.  During  the  iirst 
month  of  the  rest-cure,  the  results  are  often  very  marked.  Gains  of  a  kilo 
(2.2  pounds),  are  frequently  made,  especially  in  restless,  nervous  children 
or  in  those  who  have  been  over  ambitious  in  school.  If  no  gain  is  made 
during  the  fiist  four  weeks,  a  mild  tuberculin  treatment  is  begun  in  the 
second  month. 

The  treatment  of  manifest  tuberculosis  rests  upon  similar  principles.  If 
the  nutntioQ  demands  it,  the  course  of  rest  and  dietetic  management  is 
ia  undertaken.  After  a  certain  period  of  treatment  it  is  better  to  permit 
the  patient  to  be  about  again,  even  if  the  results  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  child  does  not  need  to  be  confined  to  bed  continuously  on 
account  of  a  slight  evening  rise  of  temprature  and  he  should  lie  down  only 
when  he  feels  bo  inclined.  He  should  sleep  late;  eat  a  hearty  breakfast,  pref- 
erably in  bed,  and  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  day.  If  he  moves  about  actively  he  does  not  need  to  be  heavily  clothed 
and  in  the  summer  the  clothing  should  be  as  hght  as  possible.  If  the  child 
sleeps  out  of  doors  his  covering  should  be  adapted  to  the  season  and  in 
extremely  cold  weather  hot  water  bottles  may  be  added. 

If  circumstances  will  not  permit  a  general  fresh  air  and  dietetic  therapy, 
as  a  last  resort,  prepared  foods,  remedies  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  iron,  a 
dilute  solution  of  arsenic,  or  creosote  (five  drops  in  sweetened  milk  twice  a 
day),  may  be  employed.    A  favorite  prescription  follows: — 

B  Creosoti 0.5 

Olcii  Morrhuic 100,0 

M.  Sig, — One  tcaapoontul,  twice  a  day. 

We  saw  the  Rollier  treatment  carried  out  at  the  Kinderspital  under  Dr. 
Feer  and  believe  it  should  constitute,  if  possible,  part  of  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  joints  and  bronchial  glands.  The  general  tonic 
effect  is  so  marked  upon  these  children  that  recovery  is  more  speedy 
and  permanent. 

In  unilateral  pulmonary  infection,  Forlanini's  method  of  nitrogen  in- 
sufflation is  now  frequently  used.  The  thoracic  wall  is  punctured  with  a 
trocar  about  15  cm.  long,  at  a  point  where  there  are  no  adhesions.  A  nickel 
tube,  about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  with  lateral  openings  at  the  rounded  tip,  ia 
passed  through  the  trocar.  This  tube  is  attached  to  a  three-way  stopcock 
which  leads  through  rubber  tubing  to  a  manometer  and  to  a  nitn^cn  reser- 
voir. The  manometer  reading  is  first  taken  to  show  by  the  negative  pressure 
that  the  point  is  actually  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  stopcock  is  then  turned 
to  admit  the  nitrogen.  At  the  first  sitting  no  more  nitrogen  should  be 
pas.spd  into  the  cavity  than  will  equalize  the  pressure,  this  will  require, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  from  300-600  c.c.  Physical  and  fluoro- 
scopic examination  will  show  that  the  lung  begins  to  expand  again  after  a 
few  days.    When  this  occurs,  nitrogen  is  again  given  and  is  repeated  prob- 
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ably  every  three  or  four  weeks.    This  treatment  requires  several  montha. 
It  should  be  discontinued  when  the  expaodit^  lung  shows  improvement. 

After  the  use  of  nitrogtn,  the  temperature  usually  falls.  Hcmoptysia 
ceases,  the  expectoration  is  diminished,  and  the  appetite  improves  although 
there  is  no  great  gain  in  weight  during  the  treatment. 

Even  young  children  stand  the  pneumothorax  well.  In  these  cases,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  under  general  anesthesia  in  order  to  avoid 
the  errors  in  manometer  reading  which  may  result  from  the  struggling  of 
the  child.  The  operation  may  be  complicated  by  the  development  of  em- 
physema of  the  skin  or  serous  pleuritis.  There  is  no  danger  of  air  emboli 
if  the  manometer  ia  carefully  watched. 

In  severe  phthisis,  in  brain  tuberculosis,  or  in  painful  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis, hj-pnotics  and  narcotics  should  be  given  freely.  Morphin  may  be 
used  by  mouth  or  hj-podermically. 

There  remains  the  tuberculin  method  of  treatment.  As  in  the  matter  of 
general  therapy,  it  is  of  chief  use  in  chronic  tulierculoais  and  not  in  the  acute 
pulmonary  affections  of  young  children,  nor  in  the  intense  manifestations 
of  scrofulous  disease. 

The  method  of  tubercuHn  treatment  is  as  follows: 
Three  dilutions  of  1 :  10,000;  1 :  lOO.OOOand  1 : 1,000,000  of  old  tuberculin 
are  prepared  in  fresh  sterile  physiologic  salt  solution.  The  treatment  is 
begun  with  one  millionth  of  a  gram  (one  micromilligram).  One  cubic  cen- 
timeter of  the  1;  1,000,000  sohition  is  drawTi  into  a  10  c.c.  syringe,  and  to 
this  is  added  9  c.c.  of  sterile  ph>-siologic  salt  solution.  This  preparation  is 
injected  subcutaneously  in  the  back.  The  first  injection  should  be  given 
in  the  upper  region  and  each  succeeding  injection  a  few  centimeters  lower 
down.  TTie  dilution  of  tuberculin  with  a  large  quantify  of  phj-siologic  salt 
solution  (10-20  c.c),  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  more  concentrated 
solutions,  since  the  former  causes  less  local  reaction  (Herbert  Koch). 

After  an  interval  of  three  daj-s,  the  next  stronger  dilution  is  given  and 
after  four  da>-8  more  the  third  dilution,  and  so  on.  Two  injections  should 
he  given  each  week.  The  dose  is  increa.wd  in  geometric  proftrosaion,  as  10, 
15,  22,  32,  47,  68,  100,  unless  fever  ensues.  In  that  event  the  identical  dose 
should  be  repeated.  If  this  dose  again  causes  fever,  the  next  dose  should 
l>e  reduced.  If  fever  continues  to  appear  Ihe  treatment  should  be  stopped. 
In  the  majority  of  in.ft  ances,  however,  the  gradual  increase  is  borne  with- 
out fever.  In  three  weeks  time,  a  dose  of  ten  mieromilligrams  is  reached; 
in  six  weeks  a  dose  of  one  hundred;  and  in  nine  weeks  of  one  milligram. 
Thereafter,  six  more  injections  of  one  millip-am  each  are  given,  after  which 
treatment,  ha\-ing  continiied  for  throe  months,  may  be  considered  complete. 
The  scrofula  of  the  poor  is  most  favorably  influenced  if  the  child  can  be 
removed  from  the  home  environment  for  several  months  and  placed  in 
healthy  surreundinKs  with  the  opportunity  of  proper  care  and  a  good 
dietary.  If,  nnth  these  conditions,  open  air  treatment  at  the  seashore  or  in 
the  mountains  can  be  combined,  the  results  are  more  favorable.  Benefit 
may  be  seciu^,  however,  in  other  sunny  places  which  are  free  from  dust 
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and  smoke.  Ocesn  baths,  sun-baths  or  bathing  in  iodine-containing  spring 
water  (Halle),  are  especi^y  efficacious  in  scrofulous  cases. 

In  the  home,  improvised  baths  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Two  kilos  (5  pounds),  of  rock  salt  are  dissolved  in  fifty  htres  (12  gallons), 
of  wann  water.  The  child  should  remain  in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  the 
water  being  kept  at  26°  C.  (97°  F.).  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for 
two  houra  after  the  bath  or  it  may  be  given  instead  at  bedtime.  Inunction 
with  soft  soap  {sapo  viridis),  three  times  a  week  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sun-bath  treatment.  Twenty  grains  (^^  ounce)  of  the 
soap  may  be  rubbed  over  the  back  and  abdomen.  It  ia  left  in  place  for  ten 
to  thirty  minutes  and  is  then  carefully  washed  off. 

Medically,  cod-liver  oU,  with  1  per  cent,  of  creosote,  or  large  quantities 
of  iodine-  and  iron-containing  water  may  be  recommended.  Neither  iodine, 
iron  or  arsenic  have  any  specific  action  upon  tuberculosis.  Their  favorable 
influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  effect  upon  the  metabolism. 

The  tuberculin  treatment  has  not  given  any  real  results  in  scrofulous 
affections.  The  field  of  this  method  lies  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  in  which 
there  is  but  small  power  of  reaction,  as  in  infection  of  the  lung  apices  or  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  larger  bones.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  particular  dietaiy 
can  induce  symptoms  of  scroEuls  in  the  tuberculous.  That  children  of  the 
poor  are  more  commonly  fleeted  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  wrong  feeding  or  even  of  underfeeding,  as  it  ia  one  of  poor 
hygienic  surroundings. 

In  local  tuberculosis,  surgical  interference  is  indicated  symptomatically; 
but  it  should  be  undertaken  only  after  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gress toward  recovery.  Surgeons  are  becoming  more  conservative  year  by 
year  in  their  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Special  wamii^  should  be  given 
against  the  total  excision  of  indurated  lymph  nodes,  of  fungus  joints,  or  of 
fingers  with  spina  ventosa,  etc.  The  long  expectation  of  spontaneous  re- 
covery doubtless  requires  great  patience,  but  lai^  experience  is  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  predict  that  it  will  take  place  without  interference. 
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Etiology  and  Nature 

Syphilis  is  caused  by  the  spirochteta  pallida,  discovered  by  Schaudina 

in  1905.  Spirochetes  are  considered  byaomeaaallied  to  bacteria,  byothers 

as  of  protozoan  nature,  and  by  still  others  as  differing  from  both  bacteria 

and  protozoa  and  classed  in  the  domain  of  the  protista.    The  situation  is 

still  much  confused.    Because  of  the  confusion  in  elassification,  there  is  an 

uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  name  by  which  to  designate  the  organism. 

Some  excellent  sj-stematista  prefer  the  name  triponema  pallidum  rather 

than  spirochala  pallida.    Ag  it  stands  at  present,  these  two  names  may  be 

used  interchangeably.    (Vid.,  Nt^pichi,  Am.  Jour.  Syphilis,  1:261,  1917.) 

The  spirochffta  pallida  is  classed  aa  a  protozoan  and  is  an  extremely  delicate 

■  '■■     irganism,  with  tapering  ends  and  with  length  varjinR  from  four 

niicromiUimeters.     Its  corkscrew-like  convolutions  are  rigid, 

;ute.    In  some  specimens  twenty  or  more  such  convolutions  are 

Lially  they  are  less  numerous — a  difference  which  may  be  due  to 

of  the  threads  in  preparation.     Fresh  pallidse  arc  actively 

ting  in  their  longitudinal  axis  or  moving  forward  or  backniird. 

two  or  more  spccinicns  are  seen  l>ing  side  by  side.    The  Y- 

es  they  present,  probably  indicate  the  process  of  generation  by 

he  various  tjpes  of  s^-stcnmtically  related  spirochxts  may  be 

d  by  their  greater  thickne.s.s,  their  smaller  number  of  convolu- 

blunter  poles  and  their  variable  readiness  of  reaction  to  th« 

i. 

lear  the  spirochietiB  are  mo.st  readily  and  certainly  demonstratml 
[netho<l,  as  follows:  A  small  quantity  of  the  material  to  be 
referably  in  the  form  of  serum  taken  from  a  lesion,  is  placed 
and  oneor  two  loopfuhi  of  ordinary  liquid  India  ink,  from  which 
irticles  have  Imvh  removed  by  centrifuging  for  half  an  hour,  are 
black  drop  is  then  spn-ad  in  a  thin  layer,  as  in  the  making  of 
s,  with  the  edge  of  a  si-cond  slide.    The  preparation  is  dried  io 
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the  air  and  examined  under  the  oil-immersion  lens.  The  spirochseta  and 
other  corpuscular  elements  remain  unstained  and  stand  out  prominently 
upon  the  black  background.  The  organism  has  recently  been  cultured, 
(Sowadi  Noguchi),  but  the  process  is  not  of  practical  use.  Recently  the 
method  of  dark  field  illumination  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  older 
methods  of  demonstrating  the  spirochietEB. 

The  human  being  responds  to  infection  with  the  spirochfeta  pallida  by 
the  formation  of  distinct  antibodies.     Very  little  is  known  concerning  the 
nature  of  these  antibodies,  but  it  seems  fairly  well  established  that  the 
clinical  reaction  of  the  human  subject  to  the  organism  stands  in  very  close 
relationship  to  the  activity  of  the  formed  antibodies.      This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  long  and  fairly  constant  incubation  period  which  elapses 
between  the  date  of  infection  and  the  appearance  of  the  primary  lesion 
can  be  explained.    It  also  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  change 
which  the  once  infected  organism 
undergoes  and  which  persists  for  the 
rest  of  life.    This  change  is  evidenced 
in  a  number  of  ways,  but  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  a  subsequent  reinfection 
of  the  syphilitic  patient  with  virulent 
material,  is  either  altogether  negative  j 
or  causes  a  mild,  abortive  and  more  I 
transitory  reaction  than  it  did  the  first  1 
time.    This  statement  applies  only  to 
those  who  have  had  insufficient  treat- 
ment.  According  to  current  opinion, 
syphilis  may  be  cured  in  many  in- 
stances and  in  such  a  case,  a  reinfec- 
tion behaves  as  did  the  first  one.    In 
the    test-tube    only    one    substance 
representing  these  antibodies  and  re- 
acting in  this  manner  has  been  so  far 
recognized.    This  circulates  freely  in  the  blood  and  is  characterized  by  its 
marked  affinity  for  lipoid  substances,  of  human  and  animal  origin,  soluble  in 
alcohol.     As  a  consequence  of  this  characteristic,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  specific  reagent  of  great  significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 

As  in  many  other  infections,  the  picture  which  the  disease  presents  to  us, 
is  one  of  the  defense  of  the  organism  against  the  antigens.  As  an  actual 
fact,  the  defensive  material,  which  the  human  subject  can  bring  to  bear 
against  the  attack  of  the  spirochieta,  is  adequate  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  parasite  in  only  very  exceptional  cases.  Foci  of  infection  may  develop 
ref>eatedly  and  repeatedly  stimulate  the  organism  to  the  formation  of  new 
antibodies,  so  that  an  almost  continuous  reaction  between  the  antigens 
and  the  antibodies  is  maintained  and  produces  the  picture  of  a  chronic 
infectious  disease. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  course  of  syphilis  resembles  that 
of  tuberculosis.    In  both  diseases,  the  primary  lesion  develops  at  the  point 
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of  entry  of  the  antigen  after  a  latent  period  of  long  duration,  wholly 
devoid  of  symptoms.  In  both  cases,  again,  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  primary  focus  become  diseased  in  a  specific  manner.  Path- 
ogenetically,  therefore,  the  syphilitic  bubo  is  analogous  to  the  diseased 
bronchial  node,  which  represents  the  regional  result  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
lung  tissue.  Almost  coincidently  with  the  appearance  of  the  initial  focus, 
the  change  of  the  organism  or  allergy,  reacting  to  the  antigen,  is  completed 
alike  in  both  diseases.  The  organism  has  become  hypersensitive  toward  the 
specific  infection.  This  hypersensibility  gives  a  peculiar  prominence  to  all 
the  succeedii^  phases  of  the  reaction  and  is  responsible,  therefore,  to  a  large 
extent  for  the  clinical  character  of  the  so-called  secondary  and  tertiary 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  From  this  point  of  \'iew,  the  typical  exanthe- 
mata and  the  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
{yphilis,  would  correspond  to  the  manifold  int^;umental  and  cat&rrhal 
reactions  of  tuberculosis;  while  the  gummata,  characteristic  of  the  tertiary 
stage  with  its  distinct  tendency  to  necrotic  destruction,  correspond  to  the 
rapidly  progressing  ulcer  forniatioa  of  so-called  phthisis. 

Emphasis  must  be  put  at  once  upon  the  fact  that  this  comparison  holds 
good  for  acquired  syphilis  alone.  In  congenital  syphilis,  with  which  this 
discussion  is  chiefly  concerned,  entirely  different  conditions  often  obtain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  primary  lesion  is  lacking  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  since  the  initial  infection  of  the  fetus  occurs,  as  will  be  seen  Eater, 
through  the  blood.  This  circumstance  is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in 
infantile  syphilis.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  in  the  fetus  and  the 
young  infant  the  formation  of  antibodies  is  very  slow  and  hence  there  ia  ao 
eflective  bar  to  the  increase  and  the  spread  of  the  spiroclueta.  Very  often 
the  antigen  antibody  reactions  alluded  to  do  not  occur  and  the  defenseless 
organism  remains  passive  until  it  is  overrun  and  fairly  strangled  by  the 
disease  parasites.  Nevertheless,  relatively,  the  simile  holds  good,  for  in 
fetal  tubereulosis,  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  planted  in  an  organism  wholly 
unable  to  defend  itself. 

Modes  of  iNFEcnoN 

Infection  with  the  spirochceta  pallida  takes  place  either  before,  during, 
or  after  birth.  If  it  oocurB  during  intra-uterine  life  or  during  parturition  it  is 
termed  congenital  syphUis;  if  at  any  other  time,  acquired  syphilis.  Infec- 
tion before  birth  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  event  and  is  the  most  important 
source  of  syphilis  in  children.  The  infection  of  the  fetus  with  the  spiro- 
chieta  always  comes  from  the  mother  and  from  the  mother  alone.  She  may 
be  infected  before,  during,  or  after  conception.  The  spirochstfe  cireulate 
in  her  blood  and  reach  the  placenta,  where  they  cause  specific  changes; 
the  organ  becoming  diseased  and  permeable  to  the  parasites  and  the  fetus 
being  thereby  infected.  The  possibility  of  paternal  transmission  without 
infection  of  the  mother  is  still  debated.  Though  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  the  statement  as  here  made,  no  absolute  proof  has  yet 
been  advanced. 

The  infection  of  the  fetus  may  occur  at  any  tune  during  pregnancy.   The 
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■eariier  the  infection  takes  place  the  smaller  are  the  chances  that  the  fetus 
will  live.  If  it  be  possible  for  a  spennatozoon  to  fertilize  a  previously 
.  infected  ovum,  thert  would  be  no  probability  of  its  further  development. 
.  Such  an  ovum  must  die.  On  this  account,  the  so-called  paternal  syphilis, 
"  a  term  which  impUea  that  the  spirochseta  reaches  the  ovum  through  the 
spermatozoon  or  through  the  spennatic  fluid,  when  the  mother  is  un- 
infected, cannot  be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the 
congenital  form  of  the  disease. 

These  views  regarding  the  transmission  of  congenital  syphilis  through 
'  the  placenta  are  simple  and  easy  of  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  the  long 
recognized  fact  that  mothers  of  syphilitic  children  very  often  show  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  syphilis  and  remain,  to  all  appearances,  inmiune  to  the 
disease  all  their  life  long,  is  an  extremely  peculiar  and  remarkable  one.  No 
exceptions  to  the  persisting  immunity  of  such  cases,  demonstrated  by 
CoUes  and  Baumes,  are  recorded;  and  accordingly  it  has  become  a  justly 
recognized  rule  and  is  known  as  Colles'  law.  It  means  that  a  mother  who 
gives  birth  to  a  syphiUtic  child  and  shows  no  symptoms  in  herself  of  the 
disease,  is  and  remains  immune  to  syphilis.  Gaucher  records  a,  case 
of  an  hereditary  syphilitic  infant  infecting  its  mother.  Such  cases  are  so 
rare  that  a  mistake  in  history  or  observation  may  be  suspected  in  this  one. 
(Gaucher:  Ann.  des.  mal.  ten.  11:1  Jan.,  1916. 

In  the  past  a  large  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
Colles'  law.  The  principal  one  among  them  proposed  that  immune  sub- 
stances from  the  fetus,  infected  from  the  spermatozodn,  pass  over  to  the 
mother  and  confer  a  lasting  protection  upon  her,  bo  that  she  remains 
healthy.  Conceding  that  the  fetus,  unable  to  protect  itself,  is  yet  able  to 
form  so  active  an  immune  substance;  and  conceding  further  that  these  sub- 
stances can  then  pass  through  the  placenta  and  become  the  property  of  the 
mother,  it  stiU  seems  highly  improbable  that  such  a  passive  acquired  im- 
munity can  be  at  all  permanent.  This  doubt  is  very  definitely  justified  by 
numerous  examples  of  research  in  artiBcial  immunity.  An  immunity  con- 
ferred by  the  mother  upon  the  chOd  hardly  ever  lasts  more  than  a  few 
months  and  the  converse  is  probably  equally  true.  The  possibility  that 
syphilis  antigens  in  the  form  of  toxins  are  carried  from  the  infected  fetua  to 
the  healthy  mother  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  deniable.  Under  such  circum- 
stances active  immunity  of  unlimited  duration  might  be  established  in 
the  mother.  Still  not  a  vestige  of  proof  has  been  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port such  a  theory. 

The  mother  of  the  syphilitic  child  is  immune  to  syphilis  because  she 
herself  has  been  infected;  an  unanswerable  postulate  of  the  theory  of  ma- 
ternal heredity  and  a  strong  support  of  its  conclusions.  Furthermore,  a 
large  percentage  of  reaction  bodies  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  mothera 
free  from  any  clinical  evidences  of  syphilis,  but  having  syphilitic  children. 
The  maternal  side  of  the  placenta  frequently  harbors  spirochtetK. 

The  so-called  Profeta's  law,  which  holds  that  the  healthy  child  of  a 
recently  luetic  mother  is  protected  against  syphilitic  infection,  that  is, 
that  the  child  is  immune  to  syphilis,  has  little  foundation.  Very  probably 
48 
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such  children  are  actually  infected,  hut  with  luetic  symptoms  so  sli|^t  as  to 
be  overlooked.  A  positive  Wassermann  reaction  is  obtained  in  all  such 
children  and  is  accepted  as  evidence  that  they  have  been  infected. 

Strange  and  inexphcable,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  the  syphilis  of  mothers 
of  8}'philitic  children  is  so  frequently  devoid  of  symptoms.  It  is  not  sui^ 
prising  that  the  primary  lesion  or  the  bubo  should  be  hidden.  These  may  be 
situated  in  some  part  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  lymph  nodes  of  that  imm^ 
diate  region.  But  that  such  mothers  should  so  rarely  show  secondary  or 
tertiary  manifestations  and  that  they  should  so  frequently  enjoy  the  best  of 
health  throughout  life  is  extraordinary  indeed.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  special  metaboUc  conditions  so  closely  related  to  the  develop* 
meat  and  bearing  of  a  syphilitic  child  play  some  part  in  these  results. 

Infection  during  birth  is  very  uncommon  and  particularly  hard  to 
prove.  It  can  be  accepted  as  protable  only  when  the  new-bom  child  shows 
a  typical  primary  lesion  several  weeks  after  birth.  Several  instances  have 
been  reported  in  which,  within  the  first  month,  a  typical  initial  lesion  a.p- 
peared  at  the  base  of  the  nose  in  a  child  being  bora  with  aface  presentation 
of  a  recently  syphilized  mother  who  showed  a  freah  genital  chancre.  Even  in 
these  cases,  of  course,  infection  after  birth  cannot  be  positively  excluded. 

It  may  be  that  the  loosening  and  compression  and  the  partial  separation 
of  the  placenta  during  labor  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
spirochseta  from  the  placenta  to  the  fetal  blood.  Doubtless,  the  protecting 
epithelium  of  the  chorion  may  become  ruptured  during  this  process  and 
the  blood  of  the  mother  and  of  the  fetus  may  then  conmiutucate  directly, 
Rietschel  ]a.ys  great  stress  upon  this  intra-partum  mode  of  infection  and 
claims  that  it  explains  the  fact  that  children  of  syphilitic  mothers  are  so 
frequently  bom  without  any  clinical  signs  of  the  disease,  these  appearing 
only  after  some  weeks.  This  latent  period  would  then  correspond  to  the 
specific  incubation  period  of  the  disease. 

Infection  of  healthy  children  after  birth  may  occur  in  a  number  of  ways. 
This  phase  is  discussed  upon  page  785  under  the  Acquired  Syphilis  of 
Children. 

I.  CONOEXITAL  SYPHILIS 

Congenital  syphilis  is  usually  de8cril>ed  under  two  heads:  fetal  syr^ulis 
and  infantile  sj-philis.  Actually,  there  is  no  conclusive  reason  for  the 
definite  distinction  of  these  two  conditions,  for  excepting  in  the  event  <rf 
intra-partum  infection,  infantile  syphilis  presents  nothing  more  than  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  disease  acquired  during  fetal  life  to  postnatal  life.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  is  especially  true  of  syphilis  of  the  internal  organs.  For 
this  reason,  Heubner  very  properly  speaics  of  the  "projection  trf  fetal  vis- 
ceral Kj-phiiis  into  infancy."  Moreover,  the  patholog}*  of  syphilis  in  the 
two  phaj*e3  of  its  development  has  such  identical  characters  that  a  separate 
discusition  seems  out  of  place  on  didactic  grounds.  Perhaps  the  fact  that, 
for  obvious  rea-sons,  the  study  of  fetal  sj-philis  lies  entirely  with  the  pathol- 
ogist, while  the  sj-philis  of  infancy  con.stitutes  one  of  the  most  deeply 
studied,  fM'rious  and  stimulating  subjects  in  clinical  pediatrics,  may  havB 
8cr\'ed  as  a  reanon  for  the  division. 
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The  epirochffita  very  evidently  fiads  the  fetal  organism  a  rich  soil.  Aa 
already  intimated,  a  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  inherent  lack  of 
fetal  defense — in  the  absence  of  the  natural  agencies  of  protection  in  the 
tissues  of  the  fetus.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  extreme  cases  all  the  fetal 
organs  are  literally  choked  ifvith  the  parasites.  The  inevitable  results  are 
seen  in  the  frequent  death  of  the  fetus  in  utero  and  the  syphilitic  abortion 
in  which  the  fetus  is  cast  off  dead  and  macerated.  This  maceration  of  the 
fetus  is  highly  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Gracfcnberg  found  the  spirochxta 
in  80  per  cent,  of  all  fetuses  that  were  macerated  when  expelled.  Syphilitic 
abortion  is  most  common  in  recent  and  untreated  lues;  it  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  months  of  pregnancy,  althoi^h  it  may  be 
met  with  at  other  periods.  If  the  mother's  history  shows  a  succession  of 
habitual  abortions,  syphilis  must  always  be  suspected. 

The  structural  changes  are  not  very  typical  in  the  first  few  months,  or 
even  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy.  Diffuse  cell  proliferation;  active  prolif- 
erative processes;  increased  volume  and  consistency  of  the  cells;  a  very 
active  development  and  differentiation  of  organs,  now  infected,  can  be 
demonstrated  in  normal  fetuses  at  this  period.  The  discovery  of  the  spiro- 
chffita  at  this  time  is  rare.  In  all  probability  the  death  of  the  embryo  ia 
directly  caused  by  the  usual  disease  of  the  placenta,  which  shows  vascular 
changes,  scar  formation,  and  contraction  of  the  villi.  The  attack  upon 
the  placenta  leads  to  the  innutrition  of  the  fetus  incident  to  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  food  material  from  the  maternal  to  the  fetal  vessels. 

In  the  second  half  of  pregnancy,  on  the  contrary,  the  syphilitic  changes 
in  the  fetal  organs  are  commonly  distinct.  Two  processes,  indeed,  standout 
most  prominently:     1.  Diffuse  cell  infiltration;   2.  Retardation  of  growth. 

1.  Diffuse  cell  infiltration  does  not  develop  to  the  extent  seen  in  the 
syphilis  of  children  in  any  other  period.  Macroscopically,  the  condition 
results  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  mass  and  the  consistency  of  the  affected 
organs  alone.  This  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  The  micro- 
scope, however,  shows  that  this  process  is  general  and  that  almost  all  the 
viscera — the  kidneys,  lungs,  pancreas,  thymus,  and  the  osseous  system,  as 
well  as  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  are  affected  in  practically  the  same  manner. 

The  cellular  increase  has  its  origin  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
lying  around  the  smallest  blood-vessels.  In  advanced  cases,  the  prolifer- 
ative process  may  become  so  intense  as  to  result  in  veritable  masses  of  cells, 
recognized  even  macroscopically,  which  have  been  called  miliary  syphila- 
mata.  Large  numbers  of  spiroch^tie  are  found  in  the  proliferated  peri- 
vascular tissues.  In  a  later  stage  the  hypertrophied  connective  tissues  show 
a  distinct  tendency  to  retraction. 

2.  The  cell  proliferation  delays  the  visceral  development.  The  far- 
reaching  hyperplasia  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  stands  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  marked  hypoplasia  of  the  parenchyma. 

Smalt  remnants  of  parenchyma,  developed  at  an  earlier  period,  are 
often  found  in  the  midst  of  the  interstitial  cell  infiltration,  as  foci-tike  aggtom- 
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eratioDfi  of  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells,  or  as  entire  epithelial  tubes,  etc 
In  the  lung,  an  intense  desquamation  of  alveolar  epithelium,  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  will  occur  into  the  liuuen  of  the  alveoli,  accompanying 
the  proliferation  of  the  underlying  connective  tissue.  As  a  result,  the  cut 
surface  has  a  peculiar  homogeneous,  whitish-yeUow  appearance,  the  so- 
called  white  pneumonia.  Wholly  similar  processes  may  occur  in  the 
thymus,  making  this  otgan  look  as  though  it  were  filled  with  numerous 
cysts  filled  with  a  pus-like  secretion.  This  general  retardation  of  growth 
and  development  is  the  coincident  cause  of  the  almost  invariably  low  body- 
weight  and  the  small  size  of  syphilitic  premature  infants  aa  compared  with 
normal  children  of  the  same  period.  This  abnormally  low  weight  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  these  children  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
mass  of  the  internal  organs. 

Another  notable  fact  is  that  the  skin,  the  organ  which  later,  with  syphi- 
litic infants,  plays  so  important  a  r61e  in  the  clinical  history,  usually  remains 
unimpaired  in  fetal  life.  Now  and  then  an  infected  child  is  bom  with  a 
syphilitic  eruption,  the  ominous  papular  pemphigus.  Other  skin  manifesta- 
tions always  appear  later.  Hochsinger  explains  this  peculiar  difference  of 
the  intact  skin  and  the  notable  visceral  involvement  during  fetal  life,  as  due 
to  the  relatively  late  glandular  development  of  the  skin  and  the  early 
differentiation  and  rapid  growth  of  the  internal  organs  in  utero.  The 
syphihtio  poison  is  supposed  to  possess  a  special  affinity  for  highly  vascu- 
larized tissues.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  cutaneous  surface,  subject 
to  suddenly  increased  irritation  by  the  stimuU  of  extra-utrine  life,  would 
be  the  more  disposed  thereby  to  exthanthematous  eruptions.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  those  tissues  in  which  the  most  active  growth  obtains,  as  at 
the  boundary  tines  of  bone  and  cartilage,  succumb  in  most  characteristie 
manner,  even  during  fetal  life,  to  the  disease.  This  seems  to  indicate  the 
probable  relationship  of  a  formative  stimulus,  aa  suggested  by  Hochsinger, 
between  the  syphihtic  process  and  the  process  of  tissue  differentiation. 

The  inflainmation  at  the  maigin  between  bone  and  cartilage,  a  syphi- 
litic osteochondritis,  first  accurately  described  by  Wegner,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  splenic  enlargement,  the  most  constant  and  the  most  easily 
demonstrable  sign  of  congenital  lues.  It  occurs  chiefly  at  the  ends  of  ^ 
the  long  bones  and  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs. 

Macroscopically  it  may  be  seen,  in  longitudinal  section,  that  the  osteo- 
chondral boundary,  normally  marked  by  a  whitish  line  "hardly  a  half 
millimeter  in  thickness,  is  widened.  It  may  measure  iwo  millimeters  or 
more.  This  line,  moreover,  has  a  yellowish  tinge  and  is  no  longer  of  regular 
width,  but  presents  a  jagged  outline,  the  toothpotnts  extending  into  the 
cartilage.  In  advanced  stages,  a  peculiar  grating  is  noticed  as  the  knife 
passes  through  the  tissue,  feeling  as  though  it  were  in  contact  with  fine 
particles  of  lime  or  mortar.  A  small  section  of  this  hard  substance  may  be- 
come loosened  and  fall  out. 

These  impressions  in  the  gross  are  fully  supported  and  explained  by  the 
microscope.  The  entire  process  is  confined  to  the  zone  of  temporaiy  calci- 
fication.  The  area  is  abnormally  wide.   The  calcification,  though  irregular. 
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proceeds  rapidly,  but  resorption  is  delayed.  The  transition  to  bone  does  not 
take  place,  since  the  osteoblasts  lack  the  bune-forming  elements  and 
actually  constitute  a  useless  granulation  tissue.  The  irregular  border  is  due 
to  the  persistence  of  calcified  remnants  of  cells,  and  the  yellow  color  to  a 
more  or  less  characteristic  granulation  tissue,  through  which  typical  syphi- 
litic changes  in  the  form  of  small  gummatous  masses  may  be  scattered.  In 
consequence  of  these  departures,  the  ordinary  fonnation  of  anastomoses 
between  the  irregular  newly-formed  bone-platelets  is  lacking.  This  granu- 
lation tissue  is  entirely  cut  off  from  its  blood  supply  and  this  occurs  all  the 
earlier  if  the  syphilitic  infiammation  is  very  active.  As  a  further  result,  the 
continuity  of  the  scaSold  of  the  bone-plat«lets  is  not  only  weakened,  but 
may  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  separation  of  the  diaphysis  from  the 
epiphysis  in  the  zone  of  calcification  finally  ensues. 

Such  extremes  of  visceral  change  as  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  found  in 
every  case  of  fetal  syphilis.  In  case  of  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis, 
the  problem  may  be  solved  oftentimes  most  readily  by  the  histologic 
examination  of  the  kidneys.  Hecker  found,  in  90  per  cent,  of  his  cases, 
specific  renal  changes,  especially  in  the  form  of  small  cell  infiltration  around 
the  cortical  vessels.  Others  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  thb  organ  is  the 
best  preserved  in  macerated  fetuses.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  often  possible 
to  demonstrate  spirochietee.  For  their  discovery  the  umbilical  cord  and 
the  adrenals,  seats  of  election,  must  be  studied.  Spirochete  are  said  to  be 
especially  numerous  near  the  fetal  insertion  of  the  former. 

INFANTILE  SYPHILIS 

In  the  infant,  congenital  syphilis  manifests  itself  either  immediately 
after  birth  or  within  the  first  weeks  of  i}ostnatal  life.  Not  infrequently  the 
disease  becomes  clinically  apparent  only  within  the  second  month.  CM  the 
clinical  signs  with  which  syphilitic  infants  are  bom,  three  are  especially 
prominent  and  characterbtic :  1.  Coryza.  2.  Pustular  eruption  on  the 
hands  and  feet.    3.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

These  three  symptoms  form  a,  by  no  means,  constant  triad.  At  times 
they  occur  coincidently.  In  a  child  with  pemphigus,  the  splenic  tumor  is 
hardly  ever  absent,  but  each  symptom  is  so  significant  in  itself,  that  its 
presence  at  least  demands  a  further  inquiry.  With  congenital  pemphigus 
on  the  hands  and  feet  every  diagnostic  doubt  is  laid. 

1.  Coryza  or  syphilitic  rhinitis  is  indicated,  at  first,  like  every  other 
coryza,  by  embarrassed  nasal  respiration.  The  nostrils  are  narrowed  and 
plugged.  A  peculiar  snuffling,  with  the  passage  of  air,  results.  This  is  often 
discernible  at  a  distance.  Naturally  great  difficulty  results  in  getting  such 
children  to  nurse. 

Examination  of  the  nose  often  reveals  nothing  more  than  marked  swell- 
ing of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  postnasal  areas.  At 
first  there  is  little  or  no  secretion  and  the  whitish  foamy  mucus  of  ordinary 
coryza  is  never  present.  Later,  as  the  process  develops,  a  purulent,  and,  at 
times,  a  bloody  secretion  appears.    Sometimes  the  coryza  subsides  after  a 
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few  weeks,  but  generally  it  is  veiy  obstinate  and  persists  unvaryingly  for 
a  long  period. 

Of  course  this  symptom  is  not  present  in  all  syphilitic  infants.  Many  of 
them  are  entirely  free  from  coryza.  If  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  congenital 
or  appears  very  soon  after  birth;  at  the  very  latest  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  week.  This  congenital  coryza  is  usually  so  noticeable  that  the 
mother  never  forgets  it.  If  in  the  history  appears  a  record  of  "snuffles  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks, "  it  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  recognition  of  lues. 

The  well-known  nasal  deformities,  in  the  form  of  pug  nose  or  saddle  nose 
seen  in  ^philitic  infants  may  be  charged  to  this  process.  They  are  conse- 
quent upon  a  severe  rhinitis,  which  may  be  completed  in  early  fetal  life, 
but  leads  to  a  retardation  of  intrinsic  growth  and  of  the  development  of  the 
cartilaginous  and  bony  framework  of  the  nose  (see  Fig.  2L3). 

2.  Syphilitic  pemphigus  consists  of  vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry,  rising  from  an  iufiommatory  base.    Their  content 


Fjo.  193.— Syphililic  ptniphlaiu  of  the  n«w-b.irn  on  Ihe  >u1«  of  the  (eet. 

is  at  first  serous  and  slightly  cloudy,  but  it  soon  l>ct?omc3  purulent.  Often 
numerous  spirochietffi  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  fluid.  The  localization 
of  the  eruption  on  the  palms  of  the  liands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  on  the 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  toos  is  highly  characteristic.  The 
(Ti'philitic  pemphigus  is  usually  present  at  birth,  but  it  may  appear  during 
tiie  first  week  and  more  rarely  during  the  second  to  the  fourth  week.  At 
times  it  is  found  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  eruption  never  retains  its 
vesicular  chnract^-r  for  long.  The  vessels  rapidly  dry  up;  they  crumble  or 
burst,  and  the  bleeding  coriuin  lies  cxpo-scd,  the  site  surrounded  at  its  cir- 
cumference by  the  shreds  of  the  torn  covering  of  the  vesicle.  Fxperienec 
shows  that  it  is  a  very  biid  sign  if  infants  are  bom  with  the  developed  erup- 
tion; they  invariably  die,  s(K»ner  or  later. 

3.  Congenital  enlargeinent  of  the  si>lccn  is  alwaj-s  extremely  suggestive 
of  lues.  It  is  an  easily  established  sign  of  visceral  syphilis  which  the  new- 
Ix)rn  nirries  over  fnmi  the    fetal  to  the  postnatal  life.     Of  courec,  the 
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enlargeinent  13  not  always  clinically  app&rent;  very  often  the  organ  is  not 
palpable  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs. 

Splenic  tumor,  however,  is  a  very  constant  occurrence  in  infantile 
syphilis.  Even  though  it  be  absent  during  the  first  few  days  it  will  surely 
develop,  if  but  for  a  short  period.  The  careful  observer  will  hardly  ever 
overlook  it.  True,  the  enlai^ment  of  the  spleen  is  given  third  place  in  this 
recital  because  it  is  not  ae  prominent  a  symptom  as  the  other  two,  which  as 
indicators  par  excellence  immediately  lead  the  physician  in  the  right  direc- 
tion! The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  hard,  easily  palpated  spleen, 
discovered  during  the  first  three  months,  and  that  means  before  the  period 
of  florid  rickets,  signifies  anything  but  syphilis  or  tuberculosis. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  hardly  ever  causes  any  distinct  manifes- 
tations in  infancy.  The  liver  of  the  new-bom  is  frequently  and  nonnally 
large  and  therefore  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  any  absolute  line  between 
its  physiologic  and  pathologic  conditions.  In  studying  the  status  of  the 
liver  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  factor  of  consistency  as  well  as  that  of  size. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liver  has  been  the  seat  of  extended  changes  during 
fetal  life,  the  infant  may  be  bom  with  a  true  cirrhosis.  In  this  event,  the 
liver  is  very  hard,  friable,  and  usually  markedly  enlarged;  the  abdomen  is 
distended  and  tense  and  a  distinctly  outlined  venous  net-work  is  seen  on  the 
surface.  The  firm  splenic  tumor  is  then  always  present.  Icterus  and  as- 
cites may  develop,  but  are  usually  absent.  If,  however,  progressive  retrac- 
tion of  the  interstitial  liver  tissue  causes  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile,  a 
very  severe  icterus  will,  of  course,  ensue.  This  event  may  determine  the 
entire  disease-picture.  If,  following  the  physiologic  jaundice  of  the  new- 
born, a  high  grade  of  icterus  persists,  the  child  retaining  the  lemon-yellow 
color  for  weeks  or  months,  with  white  acholic  stools  and  dark  brown  urine, 
syphilis  must  alwaj-s  be  suspected,  provided  that  congenital  malformations 
involving  the  liver  can  be  ruled  out.  In  such  a  case,  strangely  enough,  other 
manifestations  of  lues  may  be  lacking. 

Protein  and  casts  are  frequently  found  in  the  urine  of  syphilitic  children. 
These  findings  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  specific  injury  to  the  kid- 
neys, since  pathologic  renal  changes  have  been  clearly  demonstrated 
microscopically,  not  alone  in  the  fetus,  but  in  the  infant.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  albuminuria  is  a  symptom  of  all  possible 
sorts  of  disease  among  infants  and  is  especially  common  in  the  course  of 
disturbances  of  nutrition. 

Osteochondritis,  so  extremely  characteristic  of  fetal  lues,  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  will  be  considered  even  more  fully  in  a  later  page.  It 
should  be  said,  only,  that  certain  children  are  born  with  bone  diseases  in 
advanced  stages.  Sometimes  the  joints  are  so  severely  affected  that  they 
cannot  be  move<l.  The  limb  lies  entirely  motionless.  If  an  arm  is  involved 
one  may  be  led  at  first  to  suspect  a  birth  paralysis,  thus  putting  the  obste- 
trician under  suspicion  and  often  causing  great  injury  by  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  child.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  local  condition  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  disease  will  readily  put  one  on  the  right  track. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  sense  organs  usually 
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does  Dot  appear  until  a  later  period  of  life.  Though  the  disease  doea  not 
appear  clinically  at  this  time,  the  infection  of  the  nervous  system  which 
causes  later  symptoms  is  already  present.  Among  the  congenital  affections 
of  the  eye,  however,  primary  plastic  iritis,  with  extetisive  posterior  synechia, 
should  be  mentioDed,  since  it  represents  a  condition  very  pathognomoaic 
of  lues. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  syphilitic  children  are  often,  and  indeed  com- 
monly, below  normal  weight  even  though  born  at  term.  Primarily,  specific 
retardations  of  growth  doubtless  contribute  to  this  result.  In  the  second 
place,  and  probably  of  even  greater  importance,  is  the  interference  with  the 


Fia.  IM,— CoDceDluUranihiUtiB  tiHn*. 
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normal  nutritive  interchange  of  the  fetus  with  the  placenta  in  consequence  of 
the  intra-uterinc  infection.  With  suitable  care  and  s>'stematic  treatment 
such  children  recover  more  rapidly  than  might  be  expected,  despite  of 
their  congenital  debility. 

In  lues  of  severe  grade,  moreover,  the  conditions  of  intra-uterine  exis- 
tence are  so  poor  that  birth  commonly  occurs  too  early.  What  has  been 
said  of  habitual  abortion  applies  also  to  successive  and  repeated  premature 
births.  They  are  t>'pical,  in  a  di^ree,  of  s>'philis  and  arc  almost  always  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  lues. 

All  the  B^Tuptoms  doscrilied  are  not  neerssarily  present  at  birth.  The 
infant  may  be  bom  apparently  healthy  and  one  or  another  sign  may 
appear  distinctly  during  postnatal  life.    Snuffles,  pemphigus,  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  albuminuria,  or  osteochondritis  may  make  their 
appearance  at  any  time,  although  seldom  later  than  the  close  of  the  second 
month  and  usually  during  the  first  few  weeks. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  great  group  of  exanthemata  and  other 
skin  manifestations  of  hereditary  and  infantile  syphilis.  Of  this  group  we 
have  mentioned  only  pemph^uB  of  the  new-bom  because  this  is  so  fre- 
quently present  at  birth  or  makes  its  appearance  during  the  first  few  days 
of  life.  The  eruptions  of  the  other  exanthemata  generally  appear  at  a  later 
period.    Sometimes  these  eruptions  develop  gradually  in  the  course  of 


Flo.  i9A.^Hei«ditary  syplului  rbfecfedea,  bloody  rhinJtu  and  excorimtjoiu 
around  mouth  before  tRAtment- 

other  symptoms,  or  again  they  break  out  suddenly  and  disclose  at  once  the 
whole  dark  disease-picture. 

In  infancy  two  main  groups  of  syphilitic  dermatoses,  broadly  separated 
in  their  clinical  features,  are  recognized: 

1.  The  diffuse  fiat  syphilide,  or  the  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  akin. 

2.  The  circumscribed  eruptions,  or  the  syphilitic  exanthemata,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term, 

1.  The  di£Fuse  cell  infiltration  has  already  been  described  as  the  most 
important  histologic  sign  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  coi^enital  type  in  the 
internal  organs.  The  skin  may  become  diseased,  at  a  later  period,  in  a 
manner  entirely  analogous  to  the  visceral  process.  Deep-seated,  wide- 
spread and  continually  progressive  cell  proUiFeration  occurs,  which  event- 
ually leads  to  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  skin,  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance.  Clinically  this  infiltration  appeaiB  as  a  thickening  and  toughening 
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of  the  skin.  In  extreme  cases  tbeDormalelasticity  of  the  cutaneous  tissues 
is  entirely  lost.  Wrinkles  and  Sssures  form,  especially  in  parts  where  the 
unyielding  dense  tissue  is  subjected  to  mechanical  force.  Very  often  the 
affected  parts  of  this  skin  are  reddened  and  inflamed.  This  diffuse  infil- 
tration of  the  skin  is  never  present  at  birth,  but  always  develops  at  a  later 


Fia,  lOe.— Usndituy  ■yphilia.  rhsRwlH  after  Iruiiiieut.    Same  «M 
u  Fie  lUS. 

period.  Ncvortholeiw,  it  is  a  ppecial  peculiarity  of  congenital  syphilis  and 
never  occurs  in  the  acquired  form. 

At  times  the  entire  skin  from  head  to  foot  takes  on  the  charactetB 
described.  Usually,  however,  certain  parts  only  of  the  skin  are  affected  and 
more  particularly  on  the  face,  the  hands  and  the  feet.  The  trunk  com- 
monly remains  entirely  free. 

Kfany  of  the  rxtrmal  slims  of  lues  are  associated  with  this  pathologic 
condition  of  the  .skin.  The  peculiar  pallor  of  the  face  of  the  congenitally 
8>-philit  ic  infant  is  one  of  thrse  and  wliile  it  is  not  constant,  it  is  still  seen  very 
frcKjuently.  There  ha."  been  no  lack  of  effort  to  find  a  term  to  fitly  describe 
this  typical  color  of  the  skin,  but  no  betterdesignation than thatof earthy 
sallownewi  or  waxy  pallor  has  Ix'cn  discovered.  Troxisseau  compares  the 
color  to  that  of  weak  coffee  diluted  with  a  Urge  quantity  of  milk.    After 
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the  pallor  has  persisted  for  some  time  and  large  deposits  of  pigment  have 
occurred  he  likens  it  to  the  stains  on  the  fingers  of  the  cigarette  smoker. 
Often  the  pale  red  of  the  lips  of  such  children  oHers  so  little  contrast  to  the 
color  of  the  face  that  the  line  of  the  lips  is  not  sharp  and  seems  to  blend 
with  the  surrounding  akin.  In  other  words,  this  pseudoancmia  of  young 
syphilitic  infants  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  blood-eupply,  but  rather  to  the 
thickening  and  increased  tension  of  the  skin  of  the  face. 

The  infiltration  is  especially  marked  around  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eye- 
lids. With  the  frequent  movement  of  these  parts  of  the  skin,  superficial 
and  sometimes  deeper  fissures  are  readily  formed.  This  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  radiating  rhagades  of  the  lips,  an  extremely  important  stigma  of 
the  luetic  facies.  If  the  infiltration  is  distributed  over  the  entire  skin, 
the  face  naturally  takes  on  a  rigid,  mask- 
like expression. 

Very  frequently  a  scab-like,  dessicating 
eruption  develops  on  the  bases  of  this  diffuse 
infiltration.  This  eruption  shows  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  impetiginous  ec- 
zema. The  parts  in  which  fissures  readily  oc- 
cur are  especially  predisposed.  Accordingly, 
the  dessicative  eruption  is  found  chiefly  around 
the  mouth,  nose  and  eyebrows,  as  well  as  on 
the  forehead  and  scalp  which  it  sometimes 
covers  like  a  helmet.  The  scabs  arc  removed 
very  readily  and  do  not  leave  a  bleeding  sur- 
face. The  bases  thus  exposed  are  but  slightly 
reddened  and  present  a  peculiar  satiny  sheen. 
These  are  all  points  of  importance  in  distin- 

guishingtheseeruptionsfrom  the  impetiginous  Fia.  iq?.— Tyrnoi  •lapei-iB  in  m 
formofconstitutionaleczemaoftheface, which  itio^infwt"""^  *  ""  "  ""  ' 
usually  makes  its  appearance  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  infiltration,  if  it  persists  long  enough, 
will  lead  to  serious  disturbances  of  the  nutrition  of  the  skin.  As  one 
result,  we  frequentlysee  that  the  hair  of  the  affected  parts  disappears.  The 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  fall  out  and  even  at  this  early  date  a  widesprea<l 
alopecia  of  the  scalp  may  appear.  Often  the  hair  falls  out  over  certain 
areas  only;  thus  one-half  of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  shaved,  while  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  remains 
intact.  The  area  of  the  bald  spot  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  found  in 
rickitic  children. 

Other  points  of  predilection  for  this  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  skin  are 
those  particular  parts  exposed  to  special  external  irritation.  Thus  it  is 
frequently  found  in  large  areas  over  the  nates,  on  the  fiexor  surfaces  of  both 
legs,  and  especially  when  these  parts  are  affected  with  intertrigo.  The 
bright  red,  wet  surfaces  gradually  become  dry  and  nn,\d,  have  a  brownish 
color  and  present  a  glistening  appearance. 

Another  favorite  localization  of  the  diffuse  infiltration  upon  the  soles  of 
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the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hand  is  very  significant.  A  simitar  tendency  is 
seen  in  syphilitic  pemphigus  of  the  new-born  and  the  papular  forms  erf 
ejtanthem  appearing  later,  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  these  areas.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  diffuse  flat  syphilide.  The  cause  of  these  localizations  is 
hard  to  fix.  It  may  be  that  the  early  and  numerous  presence  of  sweat 
glands  in  this  region  playe  an  essential  role  (Hochsinger).  in  any  event,  the 
condition  is  very  clearly  characteristic  of  syphilis.  Sometimes  the  soles  of 
the  feet  are  the  only  parts  on  which  the  diffuse  cutaneous  infiltration  is 
found.  The  experienced  physician  will  never  neglect  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  soles  of  the  feet  when  lues  is  suspected. 

The  infiltrated  skin  of  the  soles  is  usually  reddened  or  more  often  livid. 
The  peculiar  sheen  is  especially  typical.  Often  times  the  entire  sole  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  varnished  or  covered  with  shellac.  This  b  some- 
times called  the  shiny  or  varnished  heel.  The  sheen  is  caused  mainly  by 
the  extreme  tenseness  of  the  infiltrated  skin.    It  is  usually  impossible  to 


tvphilide  ■round  moulh. 

fanhud. 

wrinkle  the  skin,  or  if  one  does  sucreod  in  thi.'*,  the  folds  include  only  the 
superficial  epidermis  which  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  undcrlj-ing 
tissue.  For  this  reason  large  pieces  of  the  homy  layer  may  at  times  peel  off. 
Not  infre<iuently  the  first  efflorescence  of  a  later  exanthem  appears  upon  the 
basis  of  the  infiltration  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

The  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  skin  causes  very  typical  manifestations 
on  the  finger  and  toe-nails.  A  cushion-like  infiamniatory  swelling  of  the 
IkmJ  of  the  nail  occurs,  resulting  in  deep,  trophic  disturbances  of  the  nail, 
the  syphilitic  paronychia.  The  region  of  the  nail-fold  is  of  a  brownish-red 
color,  is  markedly  thickened,  nwollen,  shiny  and  scaly,  and  is  at  limes 
coverotl  with  scabs  and  crusts.  The  nails  themselves  Iwcomc  soft,  thin,  and 
striped,  or  ridged.  They  are  brittle  and  break  off,  or  they  become  soft  and 
mayl>e  completely  shed.  In  milder  Ciiscs  a  fraying  of  the  free  en<i8,  as  a 
result  of  which  they  become  of  a  pure  white  color,  is  characteristic. 

2.  The  circum.scril>ed  .ikin  eruptionaof  congenital  lues  resemble  those  of 
acquired  sj'philis.  I'nlike  the  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  skin  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  infantile  s>-philis  alone. 

Syphilitic  |>cmphigiM  has  already  Ix^n  diwussod.     Attention  hop  also 
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been  called  to  the  fact  that  this  exanthem  is  not  always  present  at  birth  and 
that  an  essentially  similar  pustular  eruption  may  appear  later,  and  usually 
during  the  &rst  weeks  of  life.  This  eruption  also  occurs  chiefly  on  the  solea 
of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  but  may  appear  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  vesicles  are  generally  few  in  number.  In  children  afFected 
with  this  late  pemphigus  (Hochsinger),  the  prognosis  is  not  so  unfavorable 
as  it  is  with  those  in  whom  the  vesicles  are  present  at  birth  or  appear 
during  the  first  or  second  day. 

Frequently  the  eruption  has  a  more  papular  character  from  the  begin- 
ning, resembling  the  pustules  of  small-pox.  It  is  then  termed  a  papulo- 
pustular  syphilide.  The  content  of  the  pustule  dries  up,  forming  a  thick 
scab  which  frequently  presentB  a  concave,  oyster-shell-like  form,  the  rupial 
syphUide.  More  rarely,  the  pustular  exanthem  appears  by  preference  on 
the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  feet,  where  it  consists  of  small  papules, 


Fia.  IM.— Maculi 


ipapnUr  lyphiUd*.  ««pcci&ll]r  nurkMl  on  tha  ei 


set  closely  together  in  circles.  The  eruption  then  has  a  definite  circinatc 
form  which  persists  until  it  becomes  confluent. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  in  infancy  this  syphilitic  exanthem  forma 
the  so-called  maculopapular  syphilide.  It  is  so  described  because  the 
efflorescence  gives,  at  first  sight,  the  impression  of  simple  spots,  but  on 
closer  examination  shows  a  slightly  raised  flat  surface  formed  in  layers. 
These  are  actually  found  to  be  small  infiltrated  areas.  Dermatologically, 
therefore,  this  exanthem  is  not  analogous  to  the  roseola  of  acquired  lues. 
The  latter  does  not  occur  in  congenital  lues  at  all  (Hochsinger) 

The  maculopapular  exanthem  never  appears  immediately  after  bbth, 
but  requires  an  incubation  period  of  several  weeks.  It  consists  of  small  flat 
sheets,  varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch,  which  are  at  first 
of  bright  red  and  later  change  to  a  ycllo wish-brown  or  salmon  color.  It  is 
distributed  chiefly  on  the  extremities  and  particukrly  on  the  extensor 
surfaces  and  the  sides  of  the  legs,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  on  the  neck  and  face,  while  the  trunk  is  nearly  always 
remarkably  free  from  the  eruption.    Sometimes  the  crop  is  so  scanty  that 
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much  care  must  be  taken  to  discover  occasional  spots  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  forehead  or  the  chin.  In  other  cases,  the  entire  body  is  thickly  covered, 
80  that  the  exanthem,  at  first  sight,  reminds  one  of  measles.  In  those  por- 
tions of  the  skin  which  are  irritated,  either  mechanically  or  othpririse, 
especially  around  the  anus,  the  exanthem  spreads  in  alt  directions  and  not 
infrequently  takes  on  the  character  of  the  so-called  broad  condylomata. 

Subsequently,  the  surface  of  the  efflorescence  is  either  exfoliated,  leaving 

a  smooth,  glistening,  circular  surface;  or  the  exanthem  is  resorbcd  from  the 

centre,  leaving  a  very  characteristic  light 

brown  pigmentation  which  gives  a  mottled 

appearance. 

The  sudden  eruption  of  a  widespread 
maculopapular  sj'philide  in  infancy  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  sign.  On  the  contrat^*, 
this  event  rather  indicates  that  the  organ- 
ism is  in  active  response  or  reaction  to  the 
syphilis  antigens.  In  delicate,  weak  infants, 
in  fact,  the  exanthem  is  very  mild ;  and  this 
coincides  fully  with  the  clinical  experience, 
that  infants  with  especially  severe  cutane- 
ous symptoms  show  but  slight  visceral 
changes.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  fre- 
quently found  in  children  whose  skin  is 
spared  the  exanthemata  throughout  the 
disease.  Kuch  cases  are  not  unrommon. 
Hochsinger  has  called  particular  attention 
to  this  fact  and  has  described  such  cases 
under  the  term  syphilis  cofmentia  gine 
exanthemata. 
T^Z-i^^iu^n  7Vil,hTrm'^h^:  Speciac  disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 

spinrtip-fnrm  .wpiiini  in  ih-  ti-»on  of  lirancs,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  frequency 
of  syphilitic  skin  affections,  of  which  on^ 
the  more  important  h:ive  been  descrilwd,  are  uncommon  in  early  infanc>'. 
Occasionally,  we  find  large  discrete  placqucs  on  the  tongue,  lips,  or  soft 
palate.  Hoarseness  and  aphonia,  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  are  quite  conmioli. 

Syphilitic  diseases  of  the  bones  are  frequent  in  early  childhood.  The 
characteristic  o.'iteochon<lritis  has  been  mentioned  already  and  its  anatwny 
described  under  fetal  lues.  Milder  degrees  of  osteochondral  inflammation 
hardly  causn  any  clinical  manifestations.  If  the  process  rontinuea  and 
reiiehea  a  severe  grade  it  will  stmncr  or  later  produce  a  veiy  remarkable 
picture.  As  might  Ik*  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is 
always  localized  first  in  t  he  ejiiphysis.  The  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus 
an<l  in  the  knee,  thf  opijihyscs  of  the  femur  or  the  tibia  are  chiefly  affected. 
In  some  instances  all  four  of  the  extremities  are  affected.  If,  as  is  very  fr^ 
qucntly  the  case,  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  is  affected,  the  elbow 
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joint  often  appears  spindle-shaped  and  the  entire  region  is  slightly  reddened 
and  heated.  The  serious  disturbance  of  motion  which  the  entire  arm  suf- 
fers is,  however,  the  most  noticeable  symptom.  It  lies  beside  the  body  in  a 
flaccid  paralysis  and  is  rotated  inwards  with  the  back  of  the  hand  turned 
toward  the  trunk.    If  the  arm  is  lifted  by  the  fingers,  which  remain  movable 


Fta.  201. — Henditu]!  irphilu.    Epiphyutia  rtnd  psri«>tiUa  ul  lower 
euaa  oC  ulu  aad  ndiiu. 

throughout,  it  falls  back  upon  the  bed  as  though  lifeless.  This  is  not  true 
paralysis,  however,  as  is  the  plexus  paralysis  due  to  birth  traumata,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related  clinically.  The  nerve  supply  is  perfectly  intact; 
the  paralysis  is  only  apparent.    It  may  be  due  to  various  causes. 

(a)  It  may  be  that  aa  a  final  result  of  osteochondral  inflammation,  the 
epiphysis  may  have  separated  from  the  diaphysis,  producing  signs  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  true  fracture. 
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(b)  The  process  docs  not  aeceaaarUy  go  on  to  actual  aeparation,  but  the 
iaSammatioQ  passes  to  the  periosteum  and  to  the  neighboring  musculature, 
resulting  in  intense  pain,  as  may  be  shown  by  every  attempt  at  motion  or  at 
times  by  even  the  slightest  touch.  The  pain  sufficiently  explains  the  lack  of 
motion  in  the  &Sected  limb.  Periostitis  and  myositis  also  cause  the  char- 
acteristic  spindle-form  swelling  around  the  joint. 

(c)  If  there  is  neither  separation  of  the  epiphysis  nor  severe  pain,  not 
uncommonly  true  in  this  form  of  pseudoparalysis,  there  may  be  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  muscles  alone,  causing  diffuse  swelling,  a  polymyo- 


Pia.  203. — R>r«dilary  ■yphiliB.    Oiteoperimlilia  of  u1b>  Raambliaa 

sitLs over  the  elbow-joint  which  completely  preventsoicryactivemoveraent. 
The  Roentgenogram  of  osteochondritis  is  often  very  instructive.  A 
widened  irregular,  jiiggcd,  dark  epiphysial  line  giving,  at  times,  a  broken 
epiphysial  outline  is  s?en,  with  a  considerably  lighter  zone  toward  the 
diaphy.sis,  representing  thcgranulationti^uefoundin  this  area.  Theossifying 
periostitis  is  marke<l  by  a  dark  shadow  which  covers  the  shaft  like  a  cloak. 
The  inflammation  of  the  fingers  in  syphilitic  infants — phalangitis  syphilitica 
(Hochsingcr),  is  Ies:i  clo:irly  marked,  since  it  always  begins  insidiously,  i* 
painless,  and  never  causes  aerioiis  disturbance  of  function.  In  extreme 
degrees  it  is  e^vsily  recognized.  The  affected  phalanxis  enlarged,  giving  an 
olive-flhapod  swelling,  and  the  skin  over  it  is  tcnso,  shiny  and  red.  The  proc- 
ess usually  develops  in  the  proximal  phalanx,  so  that  the  finger  becomes 
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bottle-shaped.    At  times,  the  distal  phalanges  may  also  be  affected.    The 
joints  and  the  soft  tissues  are  always  intact.    The  condition  develops  very 
early,  usually  during  the  first  month  and  is  generally  multiple.    Hardly 
ever  does  it  lead  to  the  formation  of  pus  or 
to  a  fistula.    These  points  are  important  in 
ita  differentiation  from  the  tuberculous  spina 
ventosa  which  it  may  olosely  resemble  in 
many  other  respects. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  more  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease  in  in- 
fancy than  was  formerly  supposed.  The 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  naturally  con- 
sidered first.  Aside  from  the  formation  of 
gummata  and  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  and  sclerosis  which,  begin- 
ning duringfetal  life,  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  later  idiocy,  we  must  first  consider  internal 
hydrocephalus.  The  gradual  appearance  of 
this  condition  must  be  classed  among  the 
common  manifestations  of  congenital  syph- 
ilis. It  is  not  an  early  symptom  and  com- 
monly does  not  occur  unt  il  the  third  or  fourth 
month,  or  even  later.  It  may,  however,  be 
of  congenital  origin  and  it  may  then  reach 
an  extraordinary  size.  The  acquired  form, 
in  contrast  to  the  so-called  rickJtic  hydro- 
cephalus, is  comparatively  small.  The  f  on- 
tanelle  is  tense  and  bulging.  The  pecuLar 
hydrocephalic  stare,  with  inverted  downcast 
eyes,  shown  in  Figure  203,  is  also  present. 
The  head  is  but  slightly  enlarged.  This  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  cranium 
has  become  rigid  and  unyielding  as  a  result 
of  preceding  or  coincident  inflammatory 
process,  giving  the  type  of  caput  quadratum. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  pressure  symp- 
toms are  more  marked  and  the  frequent 
appearance  of  convulsions  in  these  infants  b 

easily  explained.  The  convubions  may  also  mm-pU  ^iT^'i^Iu^oi^rlu^ 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  an  active  ^y-  f^  bumcrm,  right  tibi*  snil 
syphilitic  meningitis.  The  cerebrospinal  iiiiMiraiions  of  b^m  snd  joint  i«ioiw 
fluid  obtained  by  puncture  is  clear  and  its 

protein  content  is  but  slightly  increased.  The  Wassermann  reaction  on  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  positive  and  the  cells  are  increased,  often  to  four  or 
five  hundred  per  cubic  milUmeter,  if  the  meninges  are  actively  involved. 
Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  choroid  plexus  and  of  the  ependyma,  the 
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primary  disease  of  the  ventricles,  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
internal  hydrocephalus. 

In  the  causation  of  the  rarer  external  hydrocephalus,  the  anatomic 
basis  of  which — a  pachymeningitis,  causes  a  collection  of  fluid  between 
the  dura  and  the  pia,  lues  must  be  primarily  considered.    Clinically,  the 


Pla.  204— HrrcdiUry  gyphilis  nUitii  ol  ikull.     See  Fit.  303. 

condition  is  actually  shown  only  by  the  slightly  sanpiineous  spinal  fluid, 
BtiHEosHvc  of  pachj-nicninKitis  interna.  To  give  proper  valuation  to  this 
discoloration  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  one  must  be  able,  of  oouree,  to  ex- 
clude hemorrhage  due  to  the  puncture  itself. 

Of  the  sense  organs  the  eye  is  most  frequently  affected.  The  plastic 
iritis  of  the  new-bom  has  been  mentioned.  At  a  later  period  inflammation 
of  the  retina,  a  sj'philitic  retinitis,  is  a  sjinptom  of  specific  disease  which  the 
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ophthalmologists  consider  valuable.  Choroiditis  also  often  develops.  The 
i&K  optic  neuritis  of  infantile  syphilis  rapidly  leada  to  total  blindness. 
Parenchymatous  keratitis,  so  common  in  congenital  syphilis  of  tardy  de- 
velopment, is  remarkably  infrequent  in  infancy. 

The  vascular  system  often  shows  marked  venous  ectasia.  This  is  espe- 
cially distinct  in  the  scalp  and  over  the  temporal  region  where  the  course 
of  the  veins  is  sometimes  marked  by  deep  winding  grooves  in  the  bone. 


Fio.  20S.— HandlUry  lyphllU.  ottatii  ol  humenu.    3«  FIc.  233. 

Fournier  considers  this  to  bo  in  the  nature  of  a  dystrophy.  Hocnsinger,  on 
the  other  hand,  attempts  to  find  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  tem- 
poral veins  in  a  coexisting  hydrocephalus.  It  must  bo  remembered,  however, 
that  markedly  ectatic  veins  are  seen  where  there  b  no  hydrocephalus  or 
but  in  very  slight  degree.  They  may  be  found  sometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  even  in  the  extremities. 

Syphilitic  endarteritis,  a  very  common  pathologic  finding,  even  in 
infancy  (Heubner),  is  very  seldom  determined  clinically  at  this  early  age. 
This  phase  of  the  disease,  which  affects  chiefly  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
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brain,  is  readily  recognised  after  the 
first  years  of  life.  As  a  frequent  cause 
of  encephalitic  processes  it  plays  an  im- 
portant  part. 

In  thia  disease,  as  in  tuberculosis,  a 
general  swelling  of  the  lyinph  nodes,  in 
the  form  of  small,  hard  tumors,  appears. 
The  diagnostic  value  of  this  micro- 
polyadenitis  must,  of  course,  be  very 
carefully  weighed,  since  it  may  be  found, 
also,  in  non-9 j-philitic  infants  suJTering 
with  disturbances  of  nutrition.  The 
frequent  affection  of  the  cubital  nodes, 
while  not  pathognomonic  by  any  means 


Fi'i  2flC.  -  nrt'.lii:.rv-v,iliil...i.|l..,«-jo.nl.thf  ■Whorlcl"  Fi^i   207  — niT«[it«ry  lypbitu  mtroptiim 

.j.|M'.>.u.c  .. t.'[.M.<'.       .~>>i^.c  |ii.<>.'ui  »  I  IK.  ^^-i-  Iw  uf  ri(M  tiW.     S«  Fi«.  Ki 

of  lues,  is  imi>ortant,  for  the  nodes  of  this  region  are  but  rarely  affected  ia 
other  conditions. 
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Since  syphilis  is  a  chrome  infectious  disease,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
occasional  rises  of  temperature  without  apparent  cause.  This  finding  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  mixed  or  secondary 
infection  or  any  other  complication.  An 
active  syphilis  is  sufficient  cause  in  itself 
for  such  a  reaction.  Of  course,  the  temper- 
ature rise  is  never  very  great  and  is  by  no 
means  characteristic. 

Sooner  or  later  a  high  grade  of  anemia  is 
a  feature  of  the  disease-picture.  This  is 
often  associated  with  considerable  reduction 
of  the  number  of  red  blood-cells  and  a 
marked  diminution  of  their  hemoglobin 
content.  Pathologic  blood  elements  also 
appear  in  the  stained  preparation  from  time 
to  time.  The  lymphocytes,  as  a  rule,  are 
notably  increased.  There  are  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  during  which  the  uni- 
form delicate  pallor  is  very  pronounced, 
when  indeed,  it  presents  the  only  symptom. 
Children  so  anemic  are  very  frail  and  may 
die  suddenly  as  the  result  of  some  slight 
indisposition.  Furthermore,  nearly  all  these 
little  syphilitics  show  an  increased  predis- 
position to  disease  and  to  disturbances  of 


Fin.  20S— Multiple  thickening  of  thf 
Di>«  >■>  roil«nil.riQ«.  (I  nT.er.ily 
Ihildnn'g     RoafiiUI.     Bialau,     Prof. 


nutrition.  La  grippe,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  usually  affect  them  with 
much  more  than  ordinary  severity. 
This  vd\l  be  readily  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
children  have  had  to  fight  a  hard 
fight,  that  they  have  constantly 
fought  under  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluence of  a  powerful  poison,  which 
has  reduced  almost  the  entire  or- 

Fin    20fi  — Mnrt^rBte  iyphilitic  hydrocephslm.  anil       gaUlSm  tO  a  condition  of  functional 

mity  chfijJen'i^'iMpiuirz^HSrp"!^ fwr.)''" ""'     debility.   Tothis  status  the  terms 

parasyphilia,  syphilitic  deuterop- 

athy,  or  syphilism  have  been  applied  and  we  speak  of  parasyphilitio  anemia, 

parasyphilitic  debility,  etc.    It  might  be  better,  however,  to  reserve  this  coa- 
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oopliitti  for  those  casea  in  which  these  anomalies  appear  aa  signs  of  consti- 
tutional degeneration  in  the  non-syphilitic  descendants  of  syphilitic  parente. 

Recurrences  In    F^ahlt  Childhood 
From  time  to  time,  manifestations  of  the  disease  appear  suddenly  in 
conp-nitally  syphihtic  children,  after  long  intervals  of  apparent  recoverj-, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  recurrences.    The  nmnifestations  already 
dtttcribod  are  in  the  main  merely  individual  symptoms  in  a  continuous 
^'action  process,  the  persistent  and  uninterrupted  course  of  which  is  not 
tti>prcctated  because  of  the  occasional  absence  of  definite  clinical  signs  to 
mark  it  with  unmistakable  clearness.    Naturally  many  of  these  reappearing 
phenomena  suggest  relapse,  since  they  announce  the  reawakening  of  a  proc- 
ess which  often  runs  its  complete  course 
during   fetal    life.     Nevertheless,   their 
recurrent  quality  is  not  so  clear  aa  when, 
after  many  months  or  even  yeare   of 
repair,  fresh  outbreaks  occur  suddenly 
and  show  the  renewed  activity  of  linger- 
ing foci  of  Bpirochtetee.  In  the  meantime, 
partly  as  the  result  of  a  measure  of  im- 
munity attained  during  the  struggle  of 
these  early  months  and  partly  because 
of  its  more  advanced  development,  the 
organism  has  acquired  a  different  sort  of 
reaction  to  the  syphilitic  poison,  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  the  altered  character  of 
the  clinical  symptoms.    The  evidences 
of  reaction  are  no  longer  of  so  general  a 
nature.    They  are  more  definitely  local- 
will'"'  fondyiumllu  "Mllund"  th*'  uw.     iwd  and  confincd  to  special  parts,  where 
!^h"ii"^^id°fhlid"'''*'^''""''"*°"^     they   assume   a   more   intensive   type. 
\'ery  often  the  course  of  these  reactions 
is  extremely  rapid.    Eruptions  appear  suddenly  and  disappear  as  quickly. 
Accordingly,  they  arc  very  amenable  to  local  treatment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  broad  condylomata  of  the  skin  and  of  the  syphilitic  placques  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  both  of  which  are  so  tj-pical  of  this  recurrent  period 
as  to  have  pugxested  the  term,  the  coiidylomatous  stage  (Heubner). 

Externally,  these  condylomata  are  exactly  like  those  of  acquired  lues. 
They  are  rod,  exudative,  proliferating  papules,  van.-ing  from  one-eighth  to 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  They  spread  rapidly  in  all  directions,  ofl«n 
showing  irregular  indentations  and  fissures  upon  their  surfaces.  They  arf 
found  most  frequently  around  the  amis  and  the  genital  organs,  while  the 
wtructurally  similar  jilarques  arc  found  on  the  hj>s,  on  the  upper  surfare  of 
the  tongue,  or  on  the  tonsils.  Childreti  of  two  to  four  years  of  age  arc 
commonly  afTected. 

flummatoiw  neopliLsmx  are  of  rarer  but  occasional  occurrence  at  this 
period.    They  appear  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  and  especially 
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on  the  fingers,  feet  sjid  scalp.  They  develop  as  multiple  nodular  infiltrates. 
If  theae  are  not  recognized  and  treated  early  they  break  down  rapidly  and 
leave  sharply  chiselled,  white  ulcers,  with  indurated  bases,  which  prove 
extremely  obstinate.  In  the  larynx  they  occur  in  the  form  of  knotty, 
papular  proliferations  which  sometimes  cause  croupy  symptoms.  In  the 
viscera,  and  especially  in  the  liver,  they  form  the  so-called  solitary  syphilide. 

The  nodular  swellings  of  the  testes  which  are  occasionally  observed  in 
the  course  of  these  relapses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  true  gummata  but  represent  a 
diffuse  interstitial  cell  proliferation. 

General  exanthemata,  resembling  those  of  the  earlier  eruptive  period, 
also  occur.  They  are  comparatively  rare  and  run  a  characteristically 
milder  course. 

Infantile  pseudoleukemic  anemia,  with  its  enormous,  hard  spleen,  is  not 
uncommon  in  syphilitic  children  and  Usually  develops  during  the  second 
year.  Severe  rickets  is  commonly  associated  with  it,  but  the  essential  part 
which  syphilis  plays  in  its  causation  cannot  be  determined.  The  possibility, 
however,  must  be  admitted.  The  frequency  with  which  pseudoleukemic 
anemia  occurs  with  rickets  alone,  when  no  syphilis  can  be  dcTnonstrated. 
casts  considerable  doubt  on  syphilis  as  a  factor. 

Late  Congenital  Syphilis 

Congenital  syphilis  may  break  out  anew,  and  in  special  guise,  at  the 
period  of  the  second  dentition,  and  frequently  even  later  during  the  develop- 
ment of  puberty.  While  in  early  childhood  the  condylomata  give  a  char- 
acteristic feature  to  the  relapse,  the  entire  clinical  picture  is  now  governed 
by  the  gummata.  Gummatous  proliferations  are  found  in  the  bones,  the 
periosteum,  and  the  bone-marrow;  gummatous  nodules  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes;  gummata  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  spleen  and  the 
lymph  nodes.  None  of  these  processes  are  distinguishable,  either  clinically 
or  anatomically  from  the  tertiary  phenomena  of  acquired  lues. 

Guiamata  of  the  bones  are  found  most  commonly  in  the  tibia,  the 
cranium  and  the  sternum.  The  nodules,  primarily  soft,  soon  become  hard, 
and  subsequently  show  a  great  tendency  to  ulceration.  They  may  go  on  to 
deep,  irregular,  and  obstinate  sores.  If  the  nodules  are  rosorbed,  per- 
manent scars,  the  so-calle<l  tophi,  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  are  left  in 
the  bone.  These  gummata  do  not  arise  from  the  bone  8ul)stance  itself, 
but  from  the  periosteum.  In  the  hard  palate  and  in  the  nasal  septum  the 
gumma  is  often  situated  in  the  marrow  and  proliferating  thence  may  finally 
lead  to  deep  erosions  and  complete  perforation,  leaving  cavities  of  variable 
size.  The  .saddle  nose  of  syphilitic  children,  however,  usually  dates  back  to 
the  period  of  the  first  eruption. 

Similar  perforations  arise  also  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Not 
infrequently  depressed  radiation  scars  of  the  soft  palate,  the  faucial  pillars 
and  the  uvula  are  seen.  In  the  tonsils,  at  first  swollen,  indurated  and  deeply 
infected,  the  guimnatous  process  readily  leads  to  ulcerative  breaking  down 
of  tissue.  The  remnants  present  a  yellowish-white  slimy  ma.ss.  The  inex- 
perienced observer  immediately  thinks  of  diphtheria  and  may  even  resort 
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to  antitoxin.  Of  course,  the  serum  fails  of  result.  Severe  and  readily- 
recurring  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  observed,  especially  in 
those  sj-philitics  who  in  early  childhood  have  shown  the  dbtinct  manifesta- 
tions of  exudative  diathesis,  giving  the  so-called  scrofulo-^philis. 

The  gummata  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  ver>'  lai^  when  they  arise  from 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  They  exhibit  a  course  similar  to  the 
gummata  of  the  earlier  period  of  recurrence  already  described.  Again  they 
may  be  small,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  These 
small  nodules  always  lie  very  closely  tt^ether,  as  in  lupus;  they  ulcerate 
readily  and  very  frequently  have  a  serpiginous  or  a  circular  arrangement. 

Of  the  viscera,  the  liver  is  most  fre- 
quently affected.  The  large  gumma  of 
this  organ  and  the  hypertrophic  cirrhofis 
frequently  associated  with  it,  develop 
enormous  tumors.  In  such  cases  the 
spleen,  also,  is  alwaj-s  markedly  enlar^d. 
If  ascites  is  added,  the  condition  may 
simulate  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  the 
confusion  is  cleared  if  jaundice  appears. 
Moreover,  in  these  cases,  other  stigmata 
of  Bjphilis  can  always  be  found. 

The  rare  circumscribed  gummatous 
formations  in  the  brain  result  in  intense 
headache,  occurring  chiefly  at  night,  and 
lead  on  to  epileptic  attacks  and  paralyses. 
True  gummata  of  the  Ij-mph  nodes  appear 
in  the  very  slow  but  noticeable  intumes- 
cence of  isolated  groups,  especially  in  tl:e 
neck.  The  conunon  enlargement  of  the 
cubital  nodes,  usually  presents,  patholog- 
ically, only  a  simple  hypertrophy. 

The   hyperplastic    periostitis   of   the 
Fi,i.  2ii.-Psrioetitirthi<-k»Tiin<o[bn(i.     diaphysis  of  the  tibia  is  a  frequent,  a 

libis.  «pwiBlly  msrlifil  rni  right,  turn  nt  I       ■      i  j  -,  ,i_ 

iftie  rongeinuf  .yphiiii.  yii-jear-Qiuiiri.  vcry  typical,  and  a  quite  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  this  period.  The  overlying 
fkin  is  thickened,  tense,  shiny  and  slightly  reddened.  Usually  the  con- 
<lition  is  attributed  to  a  trauma  which  has  occurred  at  some  previous 
date  and  which  may  enter  into  the  consideration  as  a  causative  factor. 
Upon  palpation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  painful,  one  gets  the  impression 
of  a  solid  spindle-shaped  tumor.  Often  times  an  irregular  outline  due  to 
small  excavations  makes  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tibia  feel  like  a  blunt  saw. 
At  times  the  edge  cannot  l)e  felt  at  all,  being  completely  rounded  off. 

The  disease  affects  mainly  the  periosteum  which  gradually  ossifies  and 
repeatedly  forms  a  new  shell  around  the  bone.  In  advanced  cases  the  tibia 
may  become  ciir\ecl,  the  cur\'e  characteristically  taking  a  forward  direction 
and  resulting  in  the  well-known  saber  tibia — a  beautiful  subject  for  radio- 
graphic demonstration. 
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At  this  period,  a  very  important,  although  not  an  absolutely  pathogno- 
monic sign  of  late  syphilis  appears  in  the  form  of  a  parenchyniatous  kerati- 
tis. This  lesion  sometimes  leaves  a  permanent  clouding  of  the  cornea, 
which  serves  as  an  important  stigma.  Manifestations  of  late  syphilis  in  the 
internal  ear  almost  always  cause  complete  deafness. 

Keratitis  and  deafness  not  infrequently  occur  together.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  third  external  sign  affecting  the  incisors.  This  completes  the 
Hutchinson 's  triad,  so-named  from  its  original  demonstrator. 

This  physician  also  described  the  anomalies  of  ihe  teeth  very  accurately 
and,  as  a  result,  they  arc  known  as  "  Hutchinson's  teeth. "  The  cutting  edges 
of  the  upper  central  incisors  are  concave  and  their  lateral  edges  are  rounded 


Frequently,  but  not  invariably,  the  dentine  is  expoaoil  at  the 
base  of  the  concave  edges  as  a  result  of  enamel  defect. 

According  to  Heubner,  another  symptom  may  form  the  fourth  member 
of  this  group  in  the  form  of  a  chronic,  bilateral,  ankylosing  inflammation  of 
the  knee-joint,  as  a  result  of  a  syphilitic  gonitis.  This  begins  as  a  simple 
effusion  into  the  joint  cavity  an<l  gradually  extends  to  the  neighboring  bone 
causing  a  permanent  deformity. 

Regarding  progressive  infantile  paralysis  and  infantile  tabes,  both  of 
which  may  be  quite  apparent  even  before  puberty,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  chapters  on  Nervous  Diseases. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Congenital  Syphilis 

Not  much  can  be  added  upon  this  question,  since  the  chief  diagnostic 
points  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said.    For  the  rest,  there  is  no 
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field  in  clinical  medicine  in  which  wc  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  teach- 
ii^  of  practical  experience  and  personal  observation  as  in  this  particular 
domain.  Descriptions,  although  repeatedly  studied,  are  of  little  value. 
Unless  the  physician  leams  to  observe  and  to  study  the  conditions  for 
himself  he  may  never  become  an  adept  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  and  he 
may  inflict  much  injury,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in  placing  a  syphilitic 
child  with  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Three  points  may  be  especially  emphasized. 
1.  TheVeryRveOcGurrenceof  Sin^a  and  Very  Discrete  Clinical  Man- 
ifestations.— Ibmust  not  be  im^ned  that  the  entire  list  of  signs  and  symp- 
toms  described  appears  in  any  one  case.  In  the  infant,  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  the  snuffles,  or  a  palpable  spleen,  or  a  waxy  pallor  of  ths  face, with  a 
few  small  fissures  around  the  mouth,  or  a  small  suspiciou-s-looking  spot  on 


ll<i.  213.— fliulcllenoMininii«nit«I»yphili«.    {Childroo-i 
Uwpiul,  Mui.lcli7l'i'>[.  Pfiuudler.) 

theforehca<l,  orapoculiariy  shiny  heel  are  not  infrequently  the  only  signs 
discoverable  upon  examination.  By  careful  observation  of  the  course  of 
the  disoa-sc  it  is  a-<ually  possible  to  discraver  olher  signs  from  time  to  time. 

In  very  rare  cases,  however,  early  syphilis  takes  its  course  even  more 
uneventfully.  If  this  were  not  the  case  it  wouUl  hardly  be  possible  to  find 
ex|)ericncrd  men  who  still  Ix-lieve  in  "sj-phUis  hereditaria  tarda  eensu 
strictiori, "  in  which  congonital  lues  is  supposed  to  become  manifest  for  the 
very  first  time  in  advanced  childhomi,  or  even  later. 

2.  Syphilitic  Stigmata. — These  consist  chiefly  in  scars  left  by  passing 
specific  processes  and  in  permanent  chanRes  in  the  skeleton.  It  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  the  discovery  of  such  stigmata  often  decides  at  once  the 
n.'iture  of  a  cerebral  disturbance  or  a  chronic  pelvic  condition.  Besides  the 
less  common  fonnation  of  scars  in  the  mouth  and  the  throat  and  around  the 
anus,  often  indistinct  radial  scars  at  the  edges  of  the  hps  are  an  undeniable 
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aiga  of  congenital  lues  (Hochsinger).  In  the  osseous  system,  the  saddle 
nose  must  be  considered  a  most  important  stigma,  especially  when  it  is 
combined  with  a  hydrocephalic  cranium,  and  a  protruding  forehead  and 
occiput — the  caput  quadratum. 

We  must  be  warned,  however,  against  laying  too  great  stress  upon  the 
diagnostic  value  of  a  "pug  nose."  In  such  a  case,  the  form  of  the  noses  of 
the  parents  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  is  not  a  question  of  an  .ordinary  famihal  peculiarity.  In  early  infancy,  in 
fact,  a  "pug  nose"  is  a  very  common  thing.  The  presence  of  Hutchinson's 
teeth  alone  is  not  a  very  definite  sign. 

While  children  with  congenital  syphilis  are  often  small  and  of  poor  sexual 
development  (infantilism),  this  is  not  necessarily  true. 

3.  Suspicious  Signs  in  Non-syphilitic  Children  or  Symptoms  of  Pseudo- 
lues. — The  beginner  often  makes  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  upon  the  strength 


of  changes  which  have  no  real  relation  to  lues.  Especially  misleading  in 
this  respect  are  the  so-called  placques  erosives,  which  very  often  occur  in 
areas  of  improperly  treated  intertrigo  or  in  the  course  of  a  papulo-vesicular 
dermatitis  of  the  nates.  Decubitus  of  the  heel  in  atrophic  infants  also  causes 
mistake.  More  pardonable  is  the  confusion  of  certain  cases  of  dermatitis 
exfoliativa  with  syphilis,  eapeciatty  when  the  region  of  the  mouth  is  infil- 
trated and  covered  with  excoriations  and  fissures  (see  Fig.  195).  On  the 
contrary,  erythrodermia,  with  its  general  seborrhoea,  is  easily  distinguished. 
The  snoring  respiration  of  infants  with  adenoids  may  possibly  resemble,  in  a 
degree,  the  snufHes  of  the  luetic.  Bednar's  aphthte  and  thrush  have  no 
more  relation  to  lues  than  has  the  ge<^^phical  toi^ue.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, however,  that  a  very  distinct  geographical  tongue  may  develop  as  a 
late  result  of  a  syphilo-toxic  dj-scrasia. 

The  Wassermann  reaction  is  a  great  aid  in  the  determination  of  a  dif- 
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fcrential  diagDoeis.  This  reaction  dopenda  upon  the  presence  of  a  thermo- 
stubile  body  in  the  blood-serum  of  the  syphilitic  individual,  which  possesses 
great  affinity  for  lipoid  organic  subatances  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  original 
method  of  Wasaermann  has  so  far  proved  most  reliable.  By  thia  method 
the  inactivated  aerum  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  a  watery  extract  of  the 
liver  of  syphilitic  fetuses.  If  the  serum  of  guinea  pigs,  containing  comple- 
ment, is  added  to  this  mixture,  the  complement  is  combined  if  the  serum  to 
be  tested  is  luetic.  This  combination  of  the  complement  does  not  permit  any 
further  action.  If  now  a  so-called  hemolytic  system  (e.  3..  blood-cells  of  a 
sheep  inactivated  anti-sheep's  blood  immune  serum  from  the  rabbit),  is 
added,  no  hemolysis  or  very  incomplete  hemolysis  of  the  sheep  corpuscles 


takes  place;  whereas,  if  the  complement  had  remained  entirely  free  the 
erythrocytes  would  have  been  entirely  dissolved.  The  resulting  limitation 
of  the  hemolj'sis,  or  its  al>sence,  serves  as  the  indicator. 

For  the  principles,  the  tcchnic,  and  the  details  of  the  reaction  the  reader 
in  referred  to  special  works  on  seroloRy.  If  it  is  carried  out  by  an  cxperi- 
cn<:ed  terhnician  this  method  is  simple  and  reliable. 

The  original  method  of  Wassemiann  has  been  modified  by  most  labor- 
atory workers  by  the  u.se  of  extracts  of  boef  or  guinea  pig  heart  insteatl  of 
syphilitic  liver  as  antigen  and  by  using  smaller  amounts  of  reagents.  The 
reaction  is  non-specific  and  is  just  as  reliable  mth  non-ayphiUtic  as  with 
8>'philitic  antigen.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  modification  is  the  ax'ail- 
ability  of  non-aj-philitic  antigen. 

A  distinctly  positive  reaction  is  conclusive,  but  a  negative  reaction  does 
not  aljaftlutely  exclude  lues.    Xevertheless,  the  reaction  is  extremely  useful 
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in  practice  and  particularty  in  the  recognitton  of  occult  cases  of  coDgenital 
late  syphilis. 

The  demoDstratioa  of  the  spirocbsetes,  which  are  readily  found  in  the 
eruption  of  infantile  lues,  is  hardly  necessary  for  a  clinical  diagnosis. 

Prognosis 
The  prognosis  is  dependent  upon  four  main  factors: 

1.  The  Care  and  Feeding. — With  proper  care  and  natural  feeding  the 
prospects  are  generally  good.  With  inefficient  care  and  artificial  feeding, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  bad.  In  the  mere  matter  of  artificial  food,however, 
it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  non-ayphilitic  children  have  much  advantage  over 
the  syphilitic.  Nevertheless  the  syphilitic  infant  is  usually  weakened  from 
the  start,  and,  therefore,  shows  less  resistance  to  the  innumerable  abuses 
of  feeding  and  care.  To  these  dangers  must  be  added  the  greater  one  of 
secondary  infection  through  numerous  wounds,  rhagades  and  fissures.  But 
even  under  the  most  exemplary  care  the  sj-philitic  child  fares  better  with 
natural  than  with  artificial  feeding,  be  the  latter  ever  so  exactly  and  so 
scientifically  conducted. 

2.  The  General  ConditioD. — Weak  syphilitic  prematures  generally  have 
a  poorer  pn^nosis  than  stronger  full-term  luetics.  This  is  quite  self-evident. 
In  both  cases  the  prognosis  becomes  more  grave  when  some  severe  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition,  or  an  attack  of  la  grippe  or  pneumonia  is  added. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Syphilis. — Actually,  the  prognosis  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  syphilis  of  the  parents.  The  pros- 
pects are  much  worse  with  recent  syphilis  than  with  old  infections  and  also 
more  serious  in  untreated  than  in  treated  cases.  The  well  established  fact 
that  the  number  of  stiU-births  and  premature  birth.s  is  in  a  general  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  age  of  the  parental  syphiOs  (Kassowitz),  boars  out  these 
conclusions.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  infantile  syphilis,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  if  the  first  signs  of  eruption 
appear  late.  Children  who  are  born  with  distinct  symptoms  almost  always 
succumb.  The  seriousnes.'s  of  pemphigus  in  the  new-born  has  already  been 
emphasized.  Similarly,  children  with  marked  visceral  syphilis,  in  whom  no 
distinct  eruption  ever  occurs,  hardly  ever  reach  advanced  childhood. 

4.  Finally  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  period  at  which  treatment  is 
instituted.  The  earlier  the  specific  treatment  is  begun  the  better  is  the 
prognosis  with  regard,  not  only  to  life,  but  also  to  recovery.  Cases  in 
which  the  treatment  is  begun  at  the  proper  time  and  is  continued  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  may  never  have  any  recurrences.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  to  tie  noted  however. 

The  condylomatous  stage  of  recurrence  in  early  childhood  is  generally 
benign  if  it  is  properly  treated.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  late  sj'philis, 
which  is  ejctremely  obstinate.  Of  course  the  prognosis  depends  largely  upon 
the  organs  affected.  Disease  of  the  skin  or  the  bones  will  cause  less  anxiety 
than  that  of  the  brain,  liver  or  kidney.  . 
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The  Treatment  op  Congenital  Stphujs 
Before  entering  upon  the  medicinal  treatment  of  syphilis  two  points  of 

great  importance  must  be  discussed : 

1.    The    prophylactic    treatment  of  the  parents;    2.   The   question 

of  feeding. 

1.  The  tragedy  of  repeated  still  births  and  the  occurrence  of  very  severe 
cases  of  syphilis  of  the  new-bom  are  associated  with  untreated  or  but  slightly- 
treated  parental  disease.  After  a  recent  and  thorough  course  of  mereury  the 
conditions  are  markedly  improved.  Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  that  a  father 
with  recent  and  untreated  syphilis  can  b^ct  non-syphilitic  children,  but  this 
is  so  rare  an  exception  that  it  has  small  significance.  A  physician  cannot  give 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  syphilitic  unless  the  infection  of  the  man, 
probably  the  most  frequent  question  under  consideration,  is  at  least  four 
years  old,  unless  the  patient  has  undergone  several  systematic  courses  of 
treatment,  and  has  shown  no  relapses  during  the  entire  period.  Shortly  . 
before  marriage  another  course  of  treatment  with  mereury  or  salvarsaa 
should  be  instituted.  Even  then  the  advisor  camiot  promise  full  immunity. 
If  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage  is  infected  an  energetic  course  of  specifio 
treatment  should  ije  advised  for  both  parents  in  order  to  avoid  infection  in 
future  offspring.  The  mother  should  be  treated  even  though  she  be  pr^- 
nant  and  without  considering  whether  she  has  or  has  not  shown  symptoms. 

2.  We  have  already  recommended  natural  feeding  for  syphilitic  infanta. 
This  presents  no  difficulties  if  the  mother  can  nurse  the  child.  She  cannot  be 
infected  by  her  own  child,  since  she  is  already  infected.  If,  however,  the 
mothercannot  nurse  thechild  for  onereason  oranother,  the  question  of  a  suit- 
able wet-nurse  arises  and  only  a  syphilitic  wet-nurse  can  serve  a  manifestly 
syphilitic  child.  Aside  from  the  obvious  unpleasantness  of  employing  such 
a  person,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  her.  The  employment  of  a  healthy 
wot-nurse  for  a  syphilitic  child  cannot  be  considered  and  must  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  It  should  l)c  forbidden  even  when  a  nurse,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  is  to  be  hired,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  her  own 
child  at  the  breast  to  prevent  the  loss  of  her  milk  and  of  feeding  the  syphi- 
litic child  the  expressed  milk  only.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  infection  to  the 
nurse,  her  child,  also,  would  be  exposed.  Such  an  arrangement  can  be  made 
without  objection  only  in  institutions.  The  ase  of  mother's  milk  obtained 
away  from  the  home,  with  complementary  feeding  later,  is  another  possible 
solution.  If  this  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upoD 
artificial  feeding. 

If  the  child  is  entirely  without  symptoms  and  it  remains  so  for  the  first 
four  to  six  weeks  it  may  be  given  to  a  wet-nurse.  But  at  the  slightest  sign  of 
infection  in  the  infant,  under  the  mo«t  careful  observation,  it  must  be 
taken  away. 

Mercury  and  iodides  play  the  leading  r61e  in  the  therapy  of  sv'philis  in 
children.  Numerous  olwcrvations  of  the  treatment  with  salvarsan  are 
reported,  but  the  experiences  with  it  in  young  children  and  especially  in 
infants  have  led  to  no  definite  conclusions.     In  older  chUdrea  the  results 
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seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  obtained  in  adults.  The  views  of  the 
effects  of  salvarsan  in  infants  are  widely  divergent.  Intramuscular  or  sub- 
cutaneous injection  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  danger  of  local 
irritation.  Intravenous  injection,  on  the  other  hand,  always  meets  with 
serious  technical  difHculties,  whether  the  injection  be  made  into  the  pre- 
pared vein  of  the  arm  or  into  a  vein  of  the  scalp.  It  is  the  editor's  opinion 
tliat  arsphenamin  products  have  the  same  usefulness  in  infancy  as  in  later 
childhood  or  in  adults  with  acquired  syphilis,  and  that  for  one  with  ordinary 
skill  serious  technical  difficulties  in  the  intravenous  administration  are 
seldom  encountered.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  external  jugular  vein 
is  readily  available  without  preparation.  Though  the  longitudinal  sinus  is 
easily  accessible  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  not  used  for  administration  of 
arsphenamin  because  of  the  serious  result  attendant  upon  extravenous 
administration  of  even  minute  amounts. 

With  the  small  doses  employed  in  infants,  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan.  It  is  the  editor's  opinion 
that  there  is  the  same  difference  as  with  the  large  doses  employed  in  adults. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dose  is  relatively  as  large  as  in  adults,  viz.,  0.01 
gram  arsphenamin  or  0.015  gram  neoarsphenamin  per  kilogram  of  body- 
weight.  When  treatment  is  first  started  it  is  advisable  to  use  somewhat 
smaller  doses  and  to  proceed  cautiously,  but  later  the  full  dose  stated  above 
may  be  used  with  safety.  A  safe  and  effective  method  is  administration 
every  five  to  seven  days  for  three  doses,  and  a  repetition  of  the  three  doses 
every  two  to  three  months.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  neosalvarsan 
is  probably  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  simpler  technic  and 
readier  solubility.  The  salvarsan  treatment,  even  in  infants,  should 
be  combined  with  mercurial  treatment.  Mercury  is  employed  in  two  ways 
in  infancy: 

(1)  By  mouth,  in  powder  form;  and  (2),  by  inunction  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment. With  young  infants  the  first  method  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Among  the  preparations  which  may  be  given  in  this  way  the  yellow  iodide 
of  mercury  (hydrargyrum  iodatum  fJavum),  the  so-called  protoiodidc, 
deserves  first  mention.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  0.01  gm.  (gr.  ^e),  each  day 
and,  if  possible,  is  continued  until  all  symptoms  of  syphilis  have  disap- 
peared. The  treatment  may  be  continued  for  a  subsequent  fourteen  days 
if  desired.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  otherwise  excellent  syphilo- 
graphers  practice  and  teach  the  treatment  of  infantile  syphilis  only  until 
the  disappearance  of  symptoms.  The  same  reasons  for  continued  treatment 
apply  here  asin  the  case  of  the  adult  with  early  acquired  sj'philis.  The 
goal  should  be  the  complete  eradication  of  the  infection  resulting  in  freedom 
from  the  later  manifestations  of  the  disease.  In  some  instances  diarrhoea 
appears  during  the  administration  of  the  protoiodidc  of  mercury  and  prob- 
ably as  its  result.  But  these  intestinal  disturbances  are  usually  more 
pleasant  than  the  annoj-ing  eczema  which  may  appear  as  the  result  of  the 
more  difficult  mercurial  inunction  in  the  delicate  skin. 

The  inunction  treatment  is  usually  employed  with  older  children.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  what  form  of  mercurial  ointment  is  em[doyed. 
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The  important  thing  is  that  one  gram  of  the  ointment  be  gently  but  thor- 
oughly rubbed  for  five  minutes  into  the  skin,  previously  washed  well  with 
soap  and  water. 

In  order  to  protect  the  skin,  the  inunction  is  made  over  a  different  part 
each  time;  for  instance,  the  first  day,  on  the  chest;  the  second  day,  over  the 
abdomen;  the  third  day,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back;  (he  fourth  day,  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  back;  the  fifth  day,  to  the  thigh;  and  the  sixth  day,  on 
the  upper  arm.  This  rotation  is  interrupted  on  the  seventh  day  for  a 
cleansing  bath  and  the  whole  process  b  repeated  several  times. 

If  there  are  deep-seated  local  processes,  such  as  a  tibial  periostieitis, 
local  inunctions  may  be  made  over  it. 

Condylomata  disappear  most  rapidly  with  these  inunctions,  although  the 
same  results  may  be  obtained  by  powdering  the  growths  nith  calomel  daily. 

For  the  local  treatment  of  an  obstinate  rhinitis  an  ointment  of  >'cUow 
mercuric  oxide  or  of  sozoiodolate  of  mercurj'  (J-^I  per  cent.),  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nose  on  small  cotton  tampons. 

Rhagadcs  and  other  excoriations  may  be  touched  with  sih-er  nitrate 
stick  or  in  any  other  appropriate  manner.    They  should  never  be  ignored. 

In  the  manifestations  of  late  sj'philis,  the  iodides  are  used  to  great 
advantage  in  combination  with  the  mercury.  The  editor  knows  no  valid  rea- 
son for  not  administermg  the  two  drugs  during  the  same  period  if  it  is 
desired.  Either  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  used, 
giving  one  teaspoonful  to  one  dessertspoonful  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  three 
times  a  day  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  In  order  to  get  efficient  results, 
the  iodide  must  be  continued  forseveral  months.  Springs,  theoutput  of  which 
contains  iodides,  such  as  are  found  at  Talz,  in  Bavaria,  and  at  Halle,  in 
Austria,  are  appropriate  substitutes.  >\Tien,  either  by  clinical  observation  or 
by  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  the  central  nervous  sj-stem  is  known 
to  l>e  involved,  it  is  found  that  in  most  early  cases  and  in  many  late  cases 
the  general  sj-stemic  treatment  as  outlined  above  is  effectual  in  acconi- 
plishing  at  least  a  serologic  cure  and  frequently  a  clinical  cure.  There  can 
be  no  replacement  of  destroyed  nervous  tissue.  If,  after  six  months  to  a 
j-ear  of  such  treatment,  no  improvement  is  noted  either  in  the  clinical 
manifestations  or  the  pathology  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  it  then  becomes 
desirable  to  administer  treatment  intraspinally.  Though  the  value  of 
intraspinal  therapy  is  in  dispute  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  measure.  Our  personal  experience  would  also  bear  this 
out.  The  injection  of  either  neoarsphenamin  or  arsphenamin  in  aqueous 
solution  directly  into  the  subarachnoid  space  has  been  shown  to  be  dang- 
erous because  of  the  irritant  effects.  Serum  arsphenaminized  either  in 
vitro  or  in  vivo  is  much  less  irritant  and  quite  safe  in  proper  dosage.  Serum 
obtained  from  blood  \vithdrawn  one  hour  after  intravenous  arsphenamin 
contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  0.015  mg.  of  arsphenamin  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. The  amount  of  serum  injected  varies  from  5  to  15  c.c.  according  to 
the  size  of  the  child.  Inactivation  of  the  serum  at  56'  C.  for  one-half  hour 
increases  its  efficacy.  Because  of  the  variabiUty  of  the  amount  of  arsphe- 
namin to  be  foimd  in  serum  arsphenaminized  in  mvo  a  more  conatant  dosage 
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is  obtained  by  adding  the  arsphenamin  in  vitro  before  inactivation.  The 
dose  should  be  no  greater  than  that  noted  above  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  over-alkaUnize.  The  intraspinous  treatments  are  more  effective  when 
combined  with  intravenous.  They  may  be  repeated  every  five  to  ten  days 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  reaction  from  the  treatment.  Three  to 
five  such  injections  may  be  made  to  a  series. 

Before  declaring  a  patient  as  possibly  cured  Foumier  required  a  mini- 
mum of  three  to  four  years  of  treatment  and  a  period  of  absence  of  symptoms 
for  eighteen  months  to  two  years.  Modem  arsenical  treatment  has  per- 
mitted the  shortening  of  the  treatment  period.  It  is  also  recognized  that  an 
infection  treated  early  is  more  quickly  eradicated  than  one  treated  late, 
80  that  much  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Even  with  our  more 
modem  methods  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  treat  an  infant  less  than  one  year  or  an 
older  child  less  than  two  years  regardless  of  the  effect  treatment  has  had 
upon  the  Wassermann  reaction.  If  either  the  blood  or  cerebrospinal  fluid 
Wassermann  is  positive  after  this,  time  treatment  must  be  continued  until 
both  arc  negative.  Observations  should  then  be  made  at  intervals  for 
several  years  both  in  regard  to  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  recurrence  of 
clinical  manifestations.  Should  there  be  a  recurrence  the  treatment  should 
be  undertaken  as  if  none  had  ever  been  given.  To  the  present  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  once  a  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  negative  it  always  remains 
negative.  When  a  spinal  fluid  is  once  known  to  be  negative  lumbar  punc- 
ture need  be  made  again  only  for  final  discharge.  Amounts  of  spinal  fluid 
up  to  2  C.C,  should  be  used  for  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  in  addition 
there  should  exist  no  other  pathology  such  as  positive  colloidal  gold, 
globulin  or  increased  cells.  When  determining  the  status  of  the  infection 
by  means  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  all  treatment  should  be  discontinued 
for  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  taking  the  blood  specimen. 

It  is  the  common  impression  that  hereditary  syphilis  is  cured  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  absolute  cure 
of  the  disease,  but  with  the  modem  methods  of  treatment  a  persistently 
negative  Wassermann  reaction  and  freedom  from  symptoms  has  been  the 
rule  in  our  hands.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  three  years  of  treatment 
may  be  required.  Sight  is  not  restored  to  a  child  with  optic  atrophy  nor 
does  power  always  retum  to  paralyzed  muscles  but  except  for  any  such  irre- 
parable damage  it  is  our  belief  that  every  child  with  hereditary  syphilis 
may  be  cured  as  judged  by  our  present  standards  of  cure. 

II.  ACQUIRED  SYPHILIS  IN  CHILDREN 
Syphilis  may  be  acquired  in  numerous  ways  in  childhood.  The  infection 
may  be  transmitted  during  the  act  of  suckling  of  the  syphilitic  mother  or 
wet-nurse;  or  by  means  of  utensils;  by  caresses,  by  venereal  attendants, 
etc.  Consequently,  the  most  common  location  of  the  primary  lesion  in 
children  is  the  mouth  and  especially  the  lower  lip. 

Otherwise  than  in  the  mode  of  infection,  acquired  syphilis  in  the  child 
presents  the  same  course  as  in  the  adult.    Primary  lesion  and  bubo;  second- 
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ary  stage  with  exanthem  and  condylomata;  and  tertiaiy  stage  with  the 
symptoms  of  gimuna  formation  are  alike. 

The  question  may  arise  frequently,  whether  in  a  given  case  we  have  to 
deal  with  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis,  especially  since  very  mild  initial 
manifestations  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  infant.  In  a  three-year-old 
chUd,  for  example,  with  several  condylomata  around  the  anus,  the  question 
is  not  always  readily  answered ;  for  in  such  a  case  we  may  have  to  deal  with 
a  recurrence  of  congenital  syphilis  or  with  the  secondary  stage  of  an  acquired 
lues.  Similar  difficulties  are  presented  in  the  determination  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  tertiary  stage.  Such  questions  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
clinical  subtiltics,  for  they  are  certainly  of  practical  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  indifference  with  the  father,  whoee 
conscience  is  not  quite  clear  upon  questions  of  the  past,  to  know  whether  he 
is  to  blame  for  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  child  or  whether  the  infec- 
tion has  come  to  the  child  from  an  attendant.  In  the  second  place,  if 
acquired  syphilis  is  proved,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  discover  the 
source,  in  order  to  avoid  further  accidents.  In  such  cases,  the  stigmata, 
described  on  page  778,  are  of  great  value  and  the  most  important  among 
them  arc  the  radial  linear  scars  of  the  lips  which  indicate  beyond  doubt 
congenital  syphilis  (Hoehainger).  If,  however,  no  stigmata  whatever  are  to 
be  found  in  a  strong  healthy-looking,  but  infected  child,  acquired  lues  must 
be  considered. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  general  exanthemata  of  acquired  8>-phiUs  are 
oi«,<iir<i  iit  a  vnnre  spottcd  character  and  are  not  maculopapular  as  those  of 
lis.  True  roseola,  completely  lacking  in  the  picture  of  con- 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  this  group, 
philis  usually  takes  a  milder  course  than  the  congenital 
]uently  ita  recurrent  manifestations  are  especially  amenable 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  looking  over  the  polyclinic  records  of  fonner  years,  we  find  the 
diagnoses  of  eczema,  hchen  urticatus,  impetigo,  etc.,  fully  as  often  as  we  do 
those  of  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  angina,  and  the  like.  We  may  conclude  then 
that  diseases  of  the  skin  are  very  characteristic  to  childhood;  and,  not  only 
that,  we  even  find,  among  these  diseases  at  this  early  age,  varieties  and 
types  which  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  later  life.  For  this  reason 
alone,  a  clinical  knowledge  of  the  various  dermatoses  of  childhood  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  physician. 

To  this  consideration  must  be  added  another  and  probably  even  more 
important  argmnent.  Internal  disorders  are  oft«n  revealed  very  distinctly 
upon  the  akin.  Thus,  in  the  infant,  exanthemata  of  extremely  discrete 
character  may  easily  clear  up  the  doubtful  diagnosis  of  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  from  a 
single  lentil-sized  papule  on  the  forehead,  or  from  two  or  three  minute 
reddish-brown  papules  on  the  abdomen.  But  further  examination  is  di- 
rected by  these  important  discoveriesalong  certain  definite  lines  which  might 
not  have  been  followed  or,  at  least,  so  quickly  followed,  had  not  the  un- 
covered skin  shown  these  changes,  in  themselves  so  apparently  insignificant. 

A  large  number  of  such  examples  might  be  cited  and  each  show,  with 
equal  distinctness,  that  the  cutaneous  surfaces  offer,  indeed,  a  veritable 
mine  of  su^^cstive  symptoms  and  hence  that  their  changes  deserve  the 
closest  attention. 

Of  course,  the  relations  suggested  are  not  always  as  clear  as  in  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  in  fact  to  place  the  proper 
value  upon  the  most  ordinary  dermatoses  of  childhood,  such  as  eczema 
and  urticaria,  had  not  clinical  experience  and  observation  taught  us  that,  at 
lea^t  in  early  childhood,  even  these  exanthemata  must  be  regarded  as  expres- 
sions of  an  internal  disease  condition  hardly  second  to  HcketB  in  frequency. 

This  definite  disease  condition  has  been  studied  and  can  be  differentiated 
clinically,  even  though  we  have  as  yet  no  definite  knowledge  of  ita  true 
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nature,  which  is  surely  often  congenital  and  sometimes  hereditary.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  it  we  have  to  deal  with  an  abnormal  condition 
which  amounts  to  a  constitutional  anomaly  or  diathesis.  Since  its  chief 
characteristic  is  the  marked  tendency  to  reactive  inflammation,  the  condition 
is  suggestively  termed  the  inflammatory,  lymphatic  or  exudative  diatheas. 

In  the  conception  of  the  writer,  an  important  element  in  this  predisposi- 
tion of  infancy  is  the  excessive  and  often  severe  reaction  to  stimuli  of  the 
vasomotor  mechanism.  The  external  evidences  of  this  reaction  are  many 
and  it  is  a  largely  responsible  factor  in  the  development  of  skin  eruption. 

At  times  this  predisposition  becomes  manifest  even  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  infancy.  It  is  seen  in  the  excess  of  the  physioli^c  8eborrh<ea  of 
the  scalp.  The  abnormal  formation  of  these  scales  is  the  result  of  a  marked 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  sebum.  The  term  exudative  diathesis,  proposed 
by  Czemy,  seems  suggestive,  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  exudation,  of 
the  common  characteristic  of  the  condition — an  abnormal  output  or  ex- 
cretion from  the  skin. 

AVhether  every  form  of  eczema  and  every  exhibition  of  urticaria  in 
childhood  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cutaneous  manifestation  of  this  diathesis 
remains  a  matter  of  opinion.  For  certain  infantile  eczematous  and  urticarial 
outbreaks,  without  any  apparent  excitii^  cause,  this  view  has  indeed  a 
clinical  justification.  However,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  secondary  im- 
portance. The  essential  point  is  that  the  frequency  of  this  causative  re- 
lationship be  recognized  and  that  the  cases  be  treated  accordingly.  For 
the  constitutional  anomaly  in  question  is  not  absolutely  irreparable,  but 
yields  in  large  measure  to  suitable  methods  of  treatment.  If  the  physician 
is  successful  in  this,  he  not  only  frees  the  child  from  an  unpleasant  and 
annoying  skin  affection  but  probably  saves  it,  also,  from  many  other  seri- 
ous expressions  of  the  disease. 

The  writer  makes  this  brief  diversion  into  a  subject,  already  fully  dis- 
cussed in  another  part  of  this  work,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  point  tbat 
even  the  most  trivial  affection  of  the  skin  should  not  be  lightly  regarded; 
that  we  must  not  content  ourselves  merely,  in  each  and  every  case,  with 
purely  symptomatic  diagnosis.  He  wishes,  moreover,  to  st^gest  the  espe- 
cial importance  of  this  conception  of  a  predisposition  in  the  domain 
of  dermatology. 

The  predisposition  to  skin  affections,  however,  is  not  always  congenital. 
It  may  be  acquired.  By  way  of  illustration  may  be  mentioned,  the  acquired 
predisposition  to  various  stdn  conditions  of  a  non-specific  nature,  which 
result  from  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus.  If  this  acquired  predisposi- 
tion accidentally  falls  upon  the  soil  of  a  congenital  diathesis,  manifestations 
arise,  which  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  two  conditions  and,  as  a  result,  we 
have  the  characteristic  picture  of  scrofula,  with  its  extremely  peculiar  skin 
appearance  often  discernible  even  from  a  distance. 

Another  example  of  an  acquired  predisposition  to  certain  skin  affections 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  furunculosis  in  infants  who,  for  a  long 
time,  have  been  subject  to  disturbances  of  nutrition.  The  causal  agents 
of  these  multiple  skin  abscesses  are  pyi^nic  cocci,  but  these  common  in- 
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habitants  of  tbe  skin  would  not  have  caused  inflanunatioa  and  suppura- 
tion had  they  not  found  a  favorable  soil.  It  is  immaterial  whether  gross 
chemical  alterations  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  have  produced  this  change  in 
the  soil,  as  suggested  by  Blochs,  or  whether  the  invasion  of  the  infective 
agent  is  to  be  considered  solely  as  an  expression  of  the  loss  of  the  natural 
resistive  power  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  However  this  may  be,  the  pyt^nic 
cocci  serve,  as  in  the  group  of  impetigos,  as  causative  factors  of  the  cuta- 
neous inflammation. 

This  su^ests,  again,  a  very  essential  point  in  the  pathogenesis  of  skin 
disorders,  the  causative  factor.  In  case  bacteria  enter  into  the  equation, 
the  problem  is  a  comparatively  simple  one.  These  micro-organisms  pene- 
trate the  skin  and  cause  an  inflammatory  reaction.  Of  course  this  is  not 
invariably  true,  since,  if  it  were,  the  same  opportunity  of  infection  or  an 
identical  inoculative  experiment  with  virulent  cocci  would  always  cause 
impetigo  or,  at  least,  an  infiammatory  reaction  in  all  skins.  Since,  however, 
we  find  that  only  a  certain  group  of  individuals  develop  an  impetigo  under 
given  conditions,  we  must  look  to  discover  in  them  a  special  predisposition 
of  the  organism,  to  attack. 

In  a  large  ntunber  of  skin  affections,  moreover,  bacteria  do  not  enter  into 
the  consideration  at  all;  or  at  least  are  not  primarily  responsible.  The 
causative  factors  in  the  production  of  skin  diseases  must  be  of  other  origin. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  are,  doubtless,  stimuli,  either  of  endo- 
genous or  ectogenouB  character,  that  is  of  internal  or  cutaneous  origin, 
which  potentialize  these  reactions. 

Internal  Stimuli. — A  fitting  example  of  a  dermatosis  of  endogenous 
character  is  found  in  the  exanthem,  which  is  frequently  seen  upon  the  skin 
after  the  injection  of  a  serum  foreign  to  the  species.  TTie  mode  of  action  of 
this  result  is  now  fairly  clear.  By  the  action  of  antibodies  formed  within 
the  oi^anism,  a  toxic  principle  is  liberated  from  the  injected  substance 
(antigen)  which  may  provoke,  among  other  things,  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion of  the  skin  (von  Pirquet,  Schick).  The  explanation,  for  want  of  a 
better,  will  probably  serve  for  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  acute 
exanthemata,  and  also,  within  certain  limits,  will  account  for  a  number  of 
so-called  toxic  eruptions  which  appear  as  individual  idiosyncrasies. 

Very  often  the  toxins  of  intestinal  bacteria  and  the  enterogenous  prod- 
ucts of  putrefraction  are  cited  as  the  internal  causes  of  the  dermatoses  of 
childhood.  While  it  is  possible  that  these  factors  play  some  part,  never- 
theless, too  much  stress  is  probably  laid  upon  their  importance.  While  it  is 
often  true  that  children  with  eczema  or  urticaria  are  habitually  constipated, 
it  may  by  no  means  be  considered  proved  that  fecal  retention  is  the  causa- 
tive agent  of  the  skin  condition.  The  clinical  observation  merely  goes  to 
show  that  obstipation  is  frequently  found  accompanying  an  existing  consti- 
tutional anomaly.  If,  as  the  result  of  an  increase  of  vegetable  food-stuffs 
in  the  dietary  and  a  decrease  of  milk,  the  obstipation  disappears,  together 
with  the  dermatosis,  the  coincidence  may  be  properly  attributed  to  the 
favorable  influence  of  the  improved  method  of  feeding  upon  the  digestion 
in  general.    Indeed,  the  occasional  beneScial  result  obtained  from  catharsis 
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and  from  the  use  of  the  so-called  intestinal  antiseptics,  the  value  of  which 
will  not  be  discussed  here,  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  a  tem- 
porary reduction  of  the  dietary. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  dermatoses,  of  familiar  and  widespread  o<v 
currence,  which  not  imcommonly  appear  in  children  with  functional 
disturbances  of  the  CM^ns  of  intenial  secretion,  or  at  puberty  when  the 
genital  organs  are  maturing.  In  these  cases,  toxic  substances  of  endogenous 
origin  probably  serve  as  common  factors.  At  present,  however,  there  is  so 
little  positive  knowledge  of  this  relationship  that  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  mere  mention  of  the  matter. 

Practically  the  same  thing  is  true  of  infantile  eczema,  the  skin  disease 
of  greatest  clinical  importance  in  childhood.  We  have  already  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  basic  cause  of  its  appearance  is  to  be  found  in  the  consti- 
tutional anomaly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  most  persistent  research,  no 
definite  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  this  relationship  has  been  achieved. 
Clinical  experience  would  indicate  that  overfeeding  of  milk  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing.  The  endogenous  toxin  causative  of  ecsema  has  been  ascribed 
to  one  or  another  inappropriate  component  of  the  food,  e.  g.,  fat  or  salt.  At 
the  present  tune,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  Btato- 
ment  of  results  obtained  by  the  removal  of  any  such  supposedly  injurious 
component  of  the  dietary.  Under  a  marked  reduction  of  the  milk-supply, 
the  conditions  have  not  always  permitted  ua  to  form  precise  conclusions 
of  benefit  or  the  reverse. 

External  causes,  doubtless,  play  a  large  part  in  the  causation  of  the 
dermatoses.  That  these  external  injuries  suffice  to  induce  inflammatoiy 
skin  affections  is  exempUfied  by  the  wheals  of  nettlcrash  and  the  urticaria 
following  insect  bites.  Indeed,  the  most  important  factor  oft«n  seems  to  lie 
in  the  sensory  irritation.  This  is  not  surprising  if  we  remember  that  the 
sensory  nerve  termini  represent  the  receiving  organs  of  the  reflex  neurones  of 
the  peripheral  vasomotor  mechanism. 

A  good  example  of  an  eczematous  dermatosis  dependent  upon  essentially 
external  causes  is  presented  in  the  inflanmiation  of  the  skin,  generally 
recognized  under  the  term  intertrigo.  The  external  irritation  of  the  nates 
by  the  diaper,  wet  with  the  urinary  and  fecal  discharges  and  of  the  neck 
kept  moist  by  the  acid  vomitus,  staining  the  collar  of  the  infant's  dress 
which  constantly  rubs  the  skin,  are  etilogic  factors  of  the  first  degree.  With 
the  removal  of  these  causes,  the  condition  itself  disappears,  but,  of  course, 
not  with  equal  rapidity  in  all  children.  If  an  intertrigo  obstinately  persists, 
in  spite  of  proper  external  treatment,  or  if  it  reappears  over  extensive  areas 
upon  the  sUghtest  provocation,  it  should  always  arouse  suspicion,  for  which 
experience  affords  ample  ground  that  it  is  an  early  indication  of  the  pr^ence 
of  exudative  diathesis  and,  as  such,  is  apparently  as  important  as  the  de- 
velopment of  eczema  or  the  unexpected  appearance  of  strophulus. 

An  important  and  significant  external  influence  which,  in  the  presence 
of  an  existing  predisposition,  very  often  causes  the  development  of  derma- 
toses, is  scratching.  The  dermatosis  in  this  case  is  not  always  and  neces- 
sarily produced  by  the  transmission  and  implantation  of  pus  cocci,  it 
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resulto  rather  from  the  seneory  irritation  caused  by  the  scratching.  This  ia 
very  clearly  noted  in  infants  affected  by  constitutional  eczema  of  the  face; 
when,  as  a  result  of  persistent  scratching,  new  eruptions  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  until  the  entire  skin  is  finally  covered  by  constantly 
enlarging  and  multiplying  patches  of  eczema.  In  urticaria,  this  ia  even  more 
clear  than  in  eczema.  How  apparent  then  is  the  importance  of  the  preven- 
tion of  scratching  in  these  skin  diseases,  even  though  such  prevention 
requires  the  exercise  of  force. 

Although  scratching  of  the  eczematoua  skin  be  prevented  as  far  as 
possible,  other  external  sources  of  irritation  arise  which  may  affect  the  skin 
in  a  similar  manner  and  serve  to  spread  the  dermatosis.  Thus,  the  tense 
veaele  itself  itches,  probably  because  it  causes  pressure  upon  the  nerves  in 
the  deeper  tissues.  So  also  the  dry  seborrhceic  scales,  lying  upon  the 
exposed  corium,  excite  itching.  Bacterial  products,  always  present  in  large 
quantities,  cause  irritation;  while  in  weeping  eczema  the  exudate  flowing 
over  the  papills  is  intensely  irritating.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  clinician, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  these  external  injuries  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
local  treatment,  mainly  directed  to  this  end,  is  tbeoretic^y  inspired  and 
practically  justified  by  the  object  in  view. 

The  itch-mite  and  the  head  louse  are  certainly  not  regarded  as  the 
causative  factors  of  an  extensive  dermatosis  on  account  of  any  toxin  they 
excrete  or  even  because  of  their  bites,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  un- 
bearable itching  to  which  their  host  is  subjected.  A  general  reflex  eczema 
of  the  scalp,  which  may  be  diagnosed  almost  at  sight,  and  virtually  repre- 
sents a  distinct  disease  in  itself,  appears  only  after  the  finger-nails  have 
thoroughly  lacerated  the  skin. 

Doubtlesse  exposure  to  light,  temperature,  wind  and  other  climatic  in- 
fluences, also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  skin  disorders. 
It  may  be  that  the  predilection  of  infantile  eczema  for  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  is  relational  to  these  influences.  The  peculiar  sensitivity  of  the  cu- 
taneous vasomotor  mechanism  again  comes  into  consideration  at  this  point. 

With  the  superficial  and  gross  picture  of  these  dermatoses  of  childhood, 
contrasted  in  our  mind  with  the  still  imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  of 
their  underlyii^  conditions,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  three  cardinal 
guiding  points,  predisposition,  internal  causation,  and  external  injury, 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  we  remember 
and  be  governed  by  these  considerations  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

ECZEMA 

Eczema  is  a  mild  catarrh  of  the  skin,  a  superficial  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion with  very  active  serous  and  cellular  excretion.  The  inflammation 
arises  in  the  corium,  and  in  distinction  from  other  forms  of  dermatitis, 
begins  in  small  punctate  discrete  foci-  The  process  rapidly  extends  to  the 
epithelium  and  the  small  primary  lesions  appear  on  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  individual  papules  or  vesicles.  These  initial  forms  are  essentially  char- 
acteristic of  eczema,  but  the  picture  changes  easily  and  rapidly.     The 
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individual  foci  become  confiuent  and  Boon  present  an  extensive  inflamed 
surface.  Still  at  some  point  in  the  periphery,  where  the  process  is  less 
advanced,  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  one  or  more  of  the  primary  eczema 
papules.  Discrete  papules  or  vesicles,  superficial  extension  and  itching,  are 
the  pathognomonic  signs  of  the  varied  group  of  skin  affections  which  we 
term  eczema. 

In  the  course  of  an  eczema,  persisting  unrestrained  for  a  long  time,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  various  stages.  Theoretically,  their  definite  syste- 
matic arrangements  has  no  great  value.  The  local  treatment,  however,  is 
so  dependent  upon  the  stage  of  progress  at  which  the  eczematous  inflamma-- 
tion  is  found,  that,  for  purely  practical  purposes,  it  appears  necessary  to 
recognize  and  discuss  these  several  divisions  of  the  process,  in  the  order  of 
their  development: 

1.  The  erythematous  stage,  eczema  erytkematosum;  the  skin  being 
slightly  reddened,  edematous  and  tense. 

2.  The  papular  stage,  eciema  ;Hipufo£um;  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
small  reddi^  papules  upon  the  skin,  which  they  become  confluent  and  form 
slightly  raised  plaques. 

3.  The  vesicular  stage,  eczema  vesiculosum;  showing  the  development 
of  a  serous  exudate  in  the  papules. 

4.  The  impetiginous  stage,  eczema  jntstvlogum;  with  secondaiy  infection 
and  suppuration  of  the  vesicles. 

5.  The  weeping  stage,  eczema  madidans;  when  the  pustules  ruptiue  or 
are  scratched  open,  forming  many  small  openings  in  the  homy  layer  of  the 
skin,  or  the  entire  homy  layer  is  loosened  so  that  the  rete  lies  exposed.  In 
consequence,  there  is  marked  weeping  on  the  surface,  a  fact  which  suggests 
the  name. 

6.  The  encrusted  stage,  eczema  crustosum;  the  exudate  drying  rapidly,  in 
so  far  as  it  isnot  removed,  and  resultingin  the  formation  of  crustsand  scabs. 

7.  The  squamous  stage,  eczema  squamosum;  when,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  cell  proliferation,  an  increased  desquamation  of  the  epithelial 
cells  occurs. 

As  a  rule,  eczema  squamosum  is  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease  and  in 
wholly  uncomplicated  cases  tends  to  healing  without  scar  formation. 

Eczema  may  go  through  all  these  stages  in  the  order  recited.  In  other 
instances  the  disease  may  pass  directly  from  the  first  or  second  st^e  to  the  last. 

The  classification  of  the  eczemas  of  childhood  into  acute  and  chronic 
forms  meets  with  certain  difficulties.  Such  a  classification  gives  a  wide 
range  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  observer.  Usually  an  acute 
course  marks  all  those  forms  of  eczematous  inflammation  of  the  sldn  in  the 
etiology  of  which  external  irritation  is,  by  far,  the  most  pronounced  factor 
and  which,  being  removed,  the  eczema  heals  quickly  and  completely.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  more  chronic  course  is  to  be  expected  of  those  forms  of 
eczema  which  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  intemal  causes.  Unless  these  are 
completely  removed,  and  this  is  very  frequently  beyond  the  power  of  the 
physician — new  irritations  and  reactions  repeatedly  complicate  the  eczema 
in  an  unlimited  series  of  recmdescences. 
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A3  examples  of  eczematous  dertnatites  miming  an  acute  com'se,  we  may- 
note  the  viiriout)  forms  of  intertrigo,  eczema  Bolare,  and  the  so-called  suda- 
miaous  eczcmata.  However  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  classify  these  forms  as 
artificial  eczemata  and  to  reserve  the  term  acute  eczema  for  those  relatively 
rare  cases  of  more  or  less  widespread  dermatitis,  which  appear  very  sud- 
denly, often  with  initial  fever,  moderate  itching,  and  marked  redness;  and 
in  their  further  course  soon  disclose  their  eczematous  nature.  The  points  of 
predilection  for  these  acute  eczcmata  are  the  face,  the  nose,  the  ears  and  the 
region  of  the  genitals.  The  turgescent  redness  and  the  fairly  sharp  margins 
which  are  peculiar  to  these  circumscribed  inflanunations  cause  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  erysipelas.  This  likeness  is  further  emphasized  by  the  very- 
frequent  appearance,  in  some  part  of  the  inflamed  area,  of  a  large  tense  bleb 
filled  with  serous  fluid.  Nevertheless,  the  redness  is  not  so  intense  nor  the 
surface  so  glistening  as  in  erysipelas,  while  the  swelling  is  much  more 
marked  and  the  vesico-papular  form  of  eruption  is  predominant.  Its 
course  is  briefer,  entirely  favorable  and  it  is  hardly  ever  influenced  to  any  ex- 
tent by  local  treatment;  e.  g.,  cold  appUcations,  lead  water  solutions  or 
bland  ointments. 

INTERTRIGINOUS  ECZEIIA 
This  is  frequently  called  intertrigo  and  is,  especially  in  infants,  a  very 
prevalent  skin  affection. 

The  clinical  picture  permits  division  into  two  principle  types: 

1.  The  intertrigo  of  fat,  overfed  and  frequently  constipated  infants. 

2.  The  intertrigo  of  dyspeptics. 

In  the  first  group,  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  inflamed  areas  which  is 
marked,  but  rather  the  locations  between  the  genitals  and  the  thighs,  in  the 
groin,  the  axilhe,  at  the  elbow  and  on  the  neck  where  there  are  heavy  folds  of 
skin  produced  by  its  excessive  panniculus.  The  close  contact  of  these  fatty 
folds  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  skin  excretions  and  these  parts  re- 
main constantly  moist.  If  in  addition  the  clothing  is  too  warm  and  close- 
fitting,  intertrigo  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  these  "prize  babies."  This 
form  of  intertrigo  has  more  of  tlie  character  of  a  simple  dermatitis.  Pa- 
pules and  vesicles  are  not  usually  seen.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  are  not 
present  in  these  cases  but  they  commonly  show  an  obstinate  constipation. 

The  second  form  differs  essentially,  in  that,  although  it  may  occa- 
sionally beseen  in  obese  children,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  or  is,  at  least,  ushered  in  with  them.  He  who  understands  the 
character  of  thrush,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  patches  in  the  mouth 
frequently  accompany  this  form  of  the  skin  disorder. 

Diarrhceal,  acid  stools,  an  irritating  urine  frequently  of  ammoniacal 
odor,  and  clothing  soaked  by  quantities  of  vomited  sour  milk  are  to  be  con- 
sidered chief  among  the  etiologic  factors.  Accordingly,  the  nates,  the  skin 
about  the  external  genitalia,  the  neck  (front  and  sides)  and  the  chin  are  the 
sites  of  predilection.  At  the  height  of  the  inflammatory  process,  these 
affectetl  areas  are  of  a  fiery  red  color,  hot,  glistening  and  swollen.  They  are 
tense  and  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.    Usually  papules  and  vesicles  are 
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diacoverable  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  and  then  sc»n  disappear 
in  the  diffuse  erythema. 

The  Bevereat  grade  of  this  dermatitis  is  seen  in  pale,  feeble  and  badly 
n^lected  infants.  In  these  cases,  an  eyrthema  ia  often  seen  continued  over 
the  back,  abdomen,  legs  and  heels;  and  if,  in  addition,  there  is  an  intertrigo 
of  the  neck,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  spot  of  unaffected  skin.  If  the  pa- 
pules and  vesicles  around  the  nates  are  scratched,  numerous  erosions  and 
excoriations  remain  often  in  puzzle-shaped  areas  after  the  diffuse  inflam- 
mation has  subsided. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  this  condition,  nor  the  round,  light  red, 
scaly,  somewhat  indurated  plaques,  which  sometimes  persist  over  the  area 
of  a  previous  intertrigo  (Finkelstein),  the  so-called  plaques  erosive,  or 
erytheme  aypkiloide  posterosiv,  of  the  French  authors,  have  any  connection 
with  lues. 

In  the  treatment  of  intertrigo,  far-reaching  prophylactic  measures  are, 
of  coiuw,  the  most  important  thing  and  consequently  the  condition  is  very 
imcommonly  seen  in  properly  conducted  institutions  for  infant  care.  Proper 
methods  of  feeding  play  a  very  essential  part  in  its  prevention.  "liUs 
is  also  true  of  already  existing  intertrigo,  especially  of  the  second  form 
which  is  found  in  combination  with  dyspepsia.  If  we  are  successful  in 
removing  the  digestive  disturbance,  the  intertrigo  also  quickly  disappears. 
In  weeping  intertrigo,  the  influence  of  the  dietetic  treatment  may  be  assisted 
by  lightly  painting  the  surface  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sUver  nitrate, 
once  each  day,  and  by  the  free  use  of  dusting  powder.  The  application  to 
the  affected  areas  of  a  zinc  paste  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  spite  of 
numerous  theoretical  objections  urged  against  it.  It  should  be  employed,  at 
least,  during  the  night  in  order  to  protect  the  inflamed  parts  from  further 
irritation.  Inasmuch  as  intertrigo  corresponds  markedly  to  the  seborrhoac 
eczemas  of  adults,  antiaeborrhoeics  such  as  sulphur,  resorcin  and  salicylic 
acid  are  of  value.  After  application  of  silver  nitrate,  the  following  salves 
will  be  found  of  value;  1  per  cent,  acid  salicylic,  3  per  cent.  lac  sulphur  in 
either  petrolatum  or  modified  zinc  paste,  as 

Acidi  Salicylic 0.3 

Sulphuris-Lac 0.9 

Zinc  Oiidi 

Amyli US 5.0 

Petrolati  Flavura 20.0 


If  large  areas  of  the  corium  are  exposed,  treatment  similar  to  that  used  in 
bums  of  the  second  degree  is  indicated.  Lead  water  fomentations  and  lini- 
mentum  calcis  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Wet  packs  of  2  per  cent,  re- 
sorcin are  frequently  very  valuable. 

.  Sometimes  even  these  measures  do  not  give  the  desired  results.  The 
intertrigo  proves  very  obstinate.  On  the  neck,  over  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  on  the  nates  it  may  involve  extensive  areas  which  are  often  very  sharply 
mai^nated.  In  some  regions,  especiaUy  over  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the 
elbows,  the  eruption  is  hkely  to  become  chronic.  Almost  always  there  18 
an  extremely  marked  tendency  to  desquamation  and  seborrhoea.    The  in- 
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flamed  areaa  of  the  skin  are  covered  with  nmnerous  and  extensive  lam- 
ellar scales  and  with  seborrhoeic  exudates  which  on  the  scalp  often  form  a 
thick  cap-like  crust.  Children,  so  affected,  are  delicate  and  pale,  of  defi- 
cient turgor,  of  flabby  musculature  and  show  insufficient  gains  in  weight. 
They  are  almost  always  to  be  classed  amoi^  the  subjects  of  exudative 
diatheses;  and  in  their  treatment  much  more  may  usually  be  accomplished 
by  dietetic  measures  than  by  external  treatment  alone.  The  beginning  of 
such  intertrigos  is  almost  always  to  be  traced  to  an  acid  dyspepsia. 

ERYTHRODERMIA 

Several  years  ago,  Leiner  described  a  peculiar  general  dermatows  under 

the  name  of  desquamative  erythrodermia.     This  condition   has  many 

points  in  common  with  the  form  of  intertrigo  just  described;  and  should 

probably  be  regarded  merely  as  its  extreme  type.    It  consists  in  a  general 
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inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  intensive  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  and 
a  very  marked  seborrhcea  of  the  scalp.  Leiner  leaves  the  question  of  the 
etiology  of  this  condition  an  open  one,  but  si^gests  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
an  auto-toxemic  erythema  doubtless  closely  related  to  the  intestinal  dis- 
turbances always  found  in  these  children,  liie  preponderance  of  breast-fed 
infants  among  them  and  the  high  mortality  (one-third  of  the  cases,  Leiner), 
b  remarkable. 

If  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  these  children  is  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  ahnost  every  case,  the  condition  is  preceded  by  diarrhcea  and 
intertrigo,  and  usually  accompanied  by  thrush.  The  only  peculiar  feature 
is  the  extremely  rapid  spread  of  the  dermatitis  over  the  entire  body  and  the 
remarkably  intense  general  seborrhcea  which  seems,  indeed,  to  give  its 
clinical  picture  something  of  an  individuality. 

The  disease  is  to  be  considered  a  general  dermatitis  following  inter- 
trigo which  may  reach  this  extreme  degree  in  children  with  a  distinct  status 
seborrhceicus.    The  lack  of  discrete  papules  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
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excluding  entirely  this  dermatosis  from  the  group  of  eczemata,  sincawe  so 
often  miss  the  primary  element  of  eczema  even  in  the  course  of  me  us- 
ual intertrigo. 

If  the  dermatosis  occurs  in  the  breast-fed  infant,  the  first  indication  is  for 
mixed  feeding.  Good  results  are  usually  obtained  with  milk  and  gruel  mix 
turea  or  with  buttermilk.  The  main  object  of  the  treatment,  in  fact, 
should  be  the  relief  of  the  dyspepsia.  Beyond  this,  we  should  employ 
measures  to  soften  the  dry  scaly  skin.  This  may  be  readily  accomplished 
by  means  of  oil  packs.  Later  on,  the  parts  should  he  bandaged  with  nnc 
oxide  in  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  or  zinc  ointment;  and,  still  later,  dusted  with 
talcum  powder.  The  dermatosis  heals  with  relative  rapidity  and  without 
leaving  any  traces  whatever  upon  the  skin.  So  far,  the  writer  has  not  seen 
any  fatal  cases,  although  this  may  be  a  purely  accidental  matter, 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ECZEMA  OF  INFANTS 

The  severe  seborrhoea,  which  at  the  height  of  the  disease  covers  the 
bright  red  skin  of  erythrodermic  children  with  innumerable  scales,  and  the 
thick  seborrhceic  crust  on  the  scalp,  suggest  an  abnormal  constitutional 
quality  as  the  basis  also  of  this  type  of  dermatitis.  This  constitutional 
anomaly  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  very  common  and  clioically  impor- 
tant group  of  infantile  eczemata  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  long  been 
designated  as  of  constitutional  type. 

According  to  Feer,  two  clinical  varieties  of  this  condition  may  be  dif- 
ferentiated: (1)  The  weeping,  crusted  eczema  of  the  head;  and  (2),  the 
disseminated  dry  eczema. 

The  first  form,  by  far  the  most  common,  aftecta  chiefly  fat,  overfed 
children,  while  the  second  affects  chiefly  emaciated  and  sickly  children.  All 
infantile  eczemas  cannot,  of  course,  be  classified  definitely  under  these  two 
primary  types  which,  strictly  speaking,  represent  the  terminal  conditions  in 
an  uninterrupted  course.  Transitions  from  the  first  into  the  second  form 
appear  quite  commonly.  Nevertheless,  this  classification  has  a  certain 
distinctive  merit  since  the  two  groups  have  a  different  prognosis  and  the 
dietetic  treatment  with  the  first  fonn  seems  to  give  better  results  than  with 
the  second. 

In  the  weeping  crusted  eczema  of  the  head  the  eruption  is,  for  a  time  at 
least,  confined  strictly  to  the  face  and  scalp.  Theakinof  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  exceptionally  free  from  any  efflorescence,  pink  and  velvety,  giving  a 
distinct  contra-st  to  the  face  where  the  closely  crowded  cczematous  crusts 
leave  hardly  any  unaffected  area. 

The  most  frequent  starting  points  of  this  eczema  are  two  local  sehor- 
rhrric  processes,  a  solwrrhn'a  of  the  scalp  and  the  dry  scaly  lesions  of  the 
cheeks.  From  here  the  eczema  spreads  more  or  less  rapidly  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  temples  and  the  forehead.  The  initial  papules  and  vesicles 
are  scratched  open  or  burst,  and  through  an  inevitable  secondary  infection 
are  changed  to  pustules.  These  dry  rapidly,  scab,  and  present  the  picture  of 
an  impetiginous  or  cnistcd  eczema.  The  secretion  from  the  deeper  layers 
continues,  the  cnists  are  sloughed  or  torn  off  by  scratching,  and  here  and 
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there  the  bright  red,  weeping  and  bleeding  corium  lies  exposed.    Id  mild 

cases,  the  nose,  mouth  and  chin  are  not  involved;  but  in  others  the  crusts 

are  especially  thick  about  the  matins  of  the  mucous  men^branes,  and  then 

the  hds  are  often  so  markedly  affected  that  the  eyes  can  hardly  be  opened. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  lymph  nodes  of  the  submaxillary  region 

and  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical  chains  regularly  become  enlai^ed. 

Suppuration  is,  however,  quite  uncommon.    In  children  who  are  given  to 

mucji  scratching,  separate  placques  of  eczema  may  appear  later  upon  the 

extremities  and  the  trunk;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  eczema  of  the  head 

remains  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 

This  head  eczema  occurs  in  breast-fed,  as  well  as  artificially-fed  infants 

and  usually  during  the  first  half-year. 
From  the  prognostic  viewpoint  it 

is  instructive  to  note  that  in  some 

countries  this  exanthem  is  known  as 

"the  forty  weeks  eruption,"  because, 

as  a  rule,  it  lasts  for  that  length  of 

time.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  prepare 

the   parents  for  a  long  period   of 

laborious  care  and  patient  waiting. 
Disseminated    dry    eczema    is 

found  almost  exclusively  in  bottle- 
fed  infants  who  do  not  show  any 
special  tendency  to  put  on  any  great 
amount  of  fat.    They  are  often  of  a 

pale,  emaciated  and  flabby  type. 
The  condition  is  one,  which  appears 
at  a  later  period  than  eczema  of  the 
head,  and  usually  in  the  latter  half 
or  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year,  c 
The  head  is  not  entirely  free  from  ui 
the  disease  even  in  this  form,  but 
the  most  characteristic  feature  is  seen  in  the  presence  of  numerous  dis- 
seminated, dry,  indurated  and  fairly  well  marginated  plaques  on  the  trunk 
and  on  the  extremities.  This  form  of  eczema  is  often  exceedingly  persistent 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  therapy  more  difficult  to  influence  than  the 
eczema  of  the  head.  This  depends  probably  not  so  much  upon  the  local 
process  as  upon  the  constitutional  condition  which  seems  to  be  worse  than 
in  those  children  subject  to  the  head  eczema. 

The  metabolism  of  eczematous  children  shows  no  characteristic  devia- 
tions from  the  normal.  Very  recently,  however,  certain  positive  facts 
have  been  recorded,  which  are  of  importance.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  limit  of  assimilation  of  sugars,  and  especially  of  maltose 
is  too  low,  aad  that  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates  readily  leads  to  alimentary 
glycosuria  (Aschenheim).  Further,  an  increased  and  abnormal  tendency  to 
water  and  chlorine  retention,  followed  by  an  excessively  rapid  excretion  of 
the  retained  chlorine  upon  the  reduction  of  the  chlorine  in  the  food  has  been 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — In  the  study  of  the  dietary,  two  principal  points 
should  be  home  in  mind:  (1)  The  avoidance  of  excessive  increases  in 
weight;  and  (2)  the  eliminations,  so  far  as  possible,  of  milk  from  the  food. 

It  is  self-evident  that  these  precepts  are  more  easily  obeyed  with  fat 
overfed  children  who  have  passed  the  first  year,  than  with  young  and 
emaciated  DursUngs.    In  every  instance  the  aim  should  be  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  the  individual  welfare, 
replacing  the  calories  thus  sacrificed 
by  the  addition  of  gruels  and  flour. 
The  temporary  use  of  skim-milk  is 
to  be  recommended.    In  children 
who  are  in  the  second  half-year, 
milk  may  be  left  out  of  the  diet  for 
several  weeks  without  injury,  sub- 
stituting a  varied  menu  of  flour 
soups  and  gruels,  fruits  and  fruit 
juices  and  fresh  vegetables. 

Eggs  are  to  be  prohibited 
(Czemy),  and  unfavorable  results 
are  reported  with  broths  (Feer). 

Breast-fed  infants  should  be 
permitted  to  continue  nursing.  For 
fat  babies  the  number  of  feedings 
should  be  reduced  to  four.  After 
the  third  month,  the  breast  should 
be  given  only  three  times  a  day, 
adding  gruel  to  the  diet,  under  care- 
ful control  by  daily  weighings. 

All  these  dietetic  expedients 
must  be  undertaken  with  extreme 
care  in  the  weak,  emaciated,  bottle- 
fed  infant;  for  the  treatment  can 
hardly  be  considered  successful, 
though  the  eczema  disappear, 
should  thechildeventuallysuccumb. 

The  local  treatment  as  suggested 

.       ....      J       ,  Li-  Fio.  210.— Di»cminalcec.ema(enpbqiia|. 

in  the  introductory  chapter,  is  an 

essential  part  of  the  management  of  eczema.  Its  detail  depends  entirely 
upon  the  stage  at  which  the  disease  is  presented.  Before  taking  up  its 
several  features,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  principles  of  especial 
practical  importance  upon  which  the  local  treatment  of  the  disease  is  based. 
a.  Scratching  must  be  prevented  as  rigidly  as  possible.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  prevent  scratching  entirely.  The  infant  will  inevitably  find 
new  ways  of  gratifying  the  irresistible  impulse.  Nevertheless,  all  possible 
precautions  should  be  taken.  The  finger-nails  should  be  trimmed  as  short 
as  may  be;  the  hands  may  be  bandaged  or  covered  with  mittens.  Splints, 
over  the  elbow-joints;  the  fastening  of  the  hands  to  the  bed;  the  pinning 
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of  the  sleeves  to  the  bedclothes,  may  prevent  the  child  from  scratching 
its  face.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  scratching  even  when  changing 
the  bandages. 

b.  The  eczematous  areas  of  the  skin  should  be  cleansed  either  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  with  2  per  cent,  of  salicylic  or  boric  acid,  or  with  petrola- 
tum. (Acid  salicylic  2.0,  spirltus  vini  rectificatisaimus  60  per  cent.,  100.0.) 
Water  and  soap  are  often  irritating.  The  chief  objection  to  their  use  is  that 
the  skin  cannot  be  thoroughly  dried  after  their  use.  The  healthy  skin  can 
be  washed  and  dried,  as  usual. 

c.  The  application  of  ointments  and  pastes  is  not  in  itself  sufficient. 
They  must  be  covered  with  a  firm  bandage  or,  in  mild  cases,  may  be 

thoroughly  covered  with  powder. 

The  ointment  or  paste  should 
be  thickly  applied  upon  a  ver>'  soft 
sterile  cloth,  which  may  be  held  in 
place  by  the  ordinary  gause  band- 
age. Sterile  absorbent  lint  is  beet 
used  with  the  ointment  applied  to 
the  fuzzy  side. 

d.  So  long  as  the  desired  results 
are  attained  with  any  remedy  it 
should  be  continued.  In  fact,  it  is 
better  not  to  change  a  chosen  couise 
of  treatment  any  oftcner  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

e.  In  a  general  way,  the  direction 
to  treat  weeping  eczema  with  drjing 
methods  (pastes,  silver  nitrate,  etc.). 
and  the  dry  eczema  by  moist  meth- 
ods (fatty  ointments,  etc.),  serves 

Fia.  MO— Fk« mull •nd.tTn^ruB* rnr imimiDt  ugefully.  It  13  a  mistake  to  apply 
the  latter  to  exuding  surfaces;  thie 
exudate  collects  beneath  the  covering  ointment  and  is  the  more  irritating 
because  of  the  retention. 

/.  Tar  should  be  applied  with  great  caution. 

It  is  best  to  test  the  preparation  hrst  upon  small  areas.  The  remedy  is 
contraindicated  as  long  as  the  eczema  is  in  the  early  papulo-vesicular  or 
encrusted  stages.  This  is  especially  true  of  eczema  of  the  face.  Recently 
crude  tar  as  obtaine<l  directly  at  the  gas  house  has  come  into  use  and  it  is 
rather  an  exception  to  this  rule,  inasmuch  as  it  can  frequently  be  very 
successfully  applied  to  acute  eczemas.    It  may  be  used  as  an  ointment: 

Crude  Tar 2.0         Tarrolm 4.0 

Zinc  Oxide 2.0        Yellow  Petrolatum 16.0 

Stiircb 12.0 

or  painted  on  daily  in  the  following  mixture. 

CnideTar  Acetone  Collodion        U 

In  young  children  with  generalizeil  cases,  it  is  well  to  go  cautiously. 
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g.  If  the  eczema  has,  clinically  speaking,  disappeared  a  rational  after- 
treatment  of  the  formerly  affected  skin  areas  should  be  undertaken. 

The  avmdance  of  mechanical  irritation;  the  careful  use  of  soap  and 
water;  the  brief  employment  of  bran  baths,  followed  by  careful  applications 
of  cold  cream,  promote  the  gradual  healing  and  hardening  of  the  skin. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  eczema,  cleansing  with  alcohol  and  thorough 
powdering  with  the  stcarate  of  zinc  is  sufficient.  Where  powdering  ia 
indicated,  a  practical  application  ia  zinc  oxide,  amyli  Oa  20.0,  glycerini, 
aqu£e  dest.  &8  40.0. 

If  the  patient  is  first  presented  with  an  impetiginous  encrusted  eczema, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scabs. 
This  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  oil-cap  on  the  scalp  and  of  oiled 
bandages  on  the  face.  Olive  oil  is  usually  recommended,  but  the  ordinary 
cotton-seed  oil  ia  satisfactory.  The  most  important  thing  ia  that  it  be  cor- 
rectly applied.  A  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  or  a  atrip  of  flannel  or,  pref- 
erably, sterile  gauze  ia  saturated  with  oil  and  applied  over  the  crusts  to  be 
softened.  This  is  in  turn  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  dry  cotton  and  with 
rubber  tissue  or  oil  silk.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  close-fitting  hood  and 
the  face  is  protected  with  a  gauze  mask.  The  oil  dressings  are  changed  each 
morning  and  evening.  Softening  of  the  crusts  proceeds  rapidly  and  then 
they  may  be  removed  readily  by  means  of  a  cotton-mount«d  probe  or  a 
pair  of  blunt  tweezers. 

Some  authors  recommend  the  use  of  hydrogen  dioxide  (3  per  cent.),  for 
the  removal  and  deodorization  of  the  crusts,  while  others  prefer  the  following 
prescription:  IJ.  Acidi  salicylici  2.0  (3bs);  olei  ricini,  40.0  (3x.);  olei  oliv. 
ad  100.0  (Siiiss). 

Unguentum  diachylon  may  also  be  applied  thick,  it  will  not  only  soften 
and  remove  crusts  but  frequently  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  eczema 
itself.     It  should  be  changed  twice  daily. 

When  the  eczema  has  been  cleaned  in  this  manner,  the  actual  treatment, 
after  the  following  described  methods,  is  to  be  inaugurated.  If  not  only 
the  cheeks  and  forehead,  but  also  the  mouth  and  chin  are  affected,  the 
use  of  a  so-called  eczema  mask  made  of  a  piece  of  sterile  absorbent  lint  or 
fine  sterilized  mualin  is  to  be  recommended.  The  lint  or  muslin  may  be 
laid  over  the  child 's  face  and  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  marked  in  with  a 
pencil.  Holes  are  then  cut  in  the  marked  points  so  as  to  leave  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth  uncovered.  Tie-strings  may  be  sewn  to  the  mask  to  hold  it 
in  place. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  weeping  eczema,  an  eczema  madidans,  very 
mild  measures  for  allaying  the  infiammation  must  first  be  employed  with 
the  intention  of  gradually  drying  up  the  secreting  surfaces. 

For  this  purpose,  dressings  moistened  with  a  solution  of  aluminum 
acetate  (1:10),  or  with  the  usual  boric  acid  solution  (4  per  cent.),  are  very 
helpful.  Later,  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided  and  the  secretion  has 
diminished  the  application  of  a  paste,  consisting  of  zinc  oxide,  talcum, 
lanolin,  and  petrolatum,  in  equal  parts,  will  serve  to  dry  up  the  secretion' 
still  more.  Fox  paste  may  be  used  here  with  benefit.  A  moderate  amount 
51 
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(5-10  per  cent.),  of  the  triacetate  of  pyrogallol  (lenigallol),  added  to  this 
ointment  may  act  favorably.  The  itching  may  be  allayed  by  adding  1  to  5 
per  cent,  of  tumenol  or  naphthalene  (naphthalene,  adeps  lame),  £5,  50.0 
(Sxii),  acidi  borici,  10.0  (3iisa);  zinci  oxidi,  20.0  (3v),  If  the  secretion 
persists,  the  surface  should  be  paint«d  with  silver  nitrate  (1  per  cent.), 
once  or  twice  a  day;  or  an  application  of  gauze  moistened  wiUi  a  silver 
solution  (1-10,000),  may  be  left  in  place  for  an  hour  or  so  with  good  effect. 
It  should  be  remembered  this  may  stain.  In  the  intervals  the  surfaces  may 
be  covered  with  powder  or  paste. 

When  the  secretion  has  ceased  and  the  eczematous  areas  appear  perfectly 
dry,  fatty  apphcations  are  indicated.  This  is  very  satisfactorily  carried 
out  by  equal  parts  of  zinc  oxide  and  olive  oil.  A  five  per  cent,  boric  acid 
ointment  may  be  used  instead. 

Emphasis  must  be  put  upon  the  fact,  however,  that  this  therapy, 
simple  and  rational  as  it  appears,  is  completely  successful  only  in  occasional 
cases.  In  hospitals,  with  ^lled  attendants  and  unremitting  care,  the  results 
are  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  home.  Usually  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  improvement  ceases  and  even  where  exacerbations  may  occur. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  treatment  must  be  patiently  repeated  from  the 
beginning.  If,  however,  a  mere  arrest  of  improvement  occurs,  but  without 
any  acute  relapse,  the  eczema  may  be  said  to  have  taken  on  a  more  chronic 
character  and  treatment  with  some  tar  preparation  should  be  inaugurated, 
without  delay.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  at  this  juncture  to  stop  exter- 
nal treatment.  The  entire  course  of  treatment  would  have  been  under- 
taken in  vain.  Thediseaseprocessstill  persists  in  the  deepertissues;  the  skin 
is  usually  still  hyperemic;  is  densely  infiltrated;  and  the  itching  continues. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  mild  tar  ointment,  suitable 
for  this  phase  of  the  disease:  I^:  Zinci  oxidi,  talci  Sft  10.0(5i>B8);  petrolati 
20.0  (3v);  oleum  picis  liquidEB  0.5  (minimsviii),  or  less.  Theanthrasol  zinc 
ointment,  anthrasol  1.0  (minims  xv):  unguenti  zinci  Wilsonii,  30.0  (5i). 
may  be  substituted. 

Tar  is  also  the  most  useful  of  applications  in  the  disseminated  form  of 
chronic  eczema,  in  eczematous  placques  and,  therefore,  in  the  secondary 
form  of  the  disease.  Usually,  it  gives  results  rapidly,  while  other  remedies 
afford  no  improvement.  The  author  prefers  the  old  Wilkinson's  sulphur 
ointment.  liiis  may  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of  sulphur  baths  and  arsenic 
mternally.  The  diachylon  ointment  prepared  accordii^  to  the  old  formula 
of  Hebra,  without  lavandula,  is  a  remedy  with  which  very  rapid  improve- 
ment takes  place,  excepting  with  very  sluggish,  old  eczematous  phicques. 

Experience  has  shown  that  children  affected  with  eczema  sometimes  die 
suddenly  without  any  definite  or  apparent  cause.  We  speak,  in  fact,  of 
death  from  acute  eczema.  Pale  and  pasty  infants  are  especially  endangered, 
and  they  show  an  alarmii^  rate  of  mortality.  Should  such  a  misfortune 
occur  during  a  particularly  energetic  course  of  treatment,  the  popular 
tendency  is  to  lay  the  blame  to  the  effect  produced  in  "driving  in  the 
eruption."  The  writer  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  regard  such  forced  conclu- 
sions as  entirely  senseless  or  foolish,  since  we  know  notbit^  of  the  real 
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significance  of  eczema  as  a  natural  process  of  reaction.  The  fact  that  ia 
these  cases  a  status  lymphaticus  is  often,  althoi^h  by  no  means  always, 
found  at  autopsy,  is  very  significant  indeed,  although  it  affords  no  satis- 
factory indication  of  any  relationship  between  the  eczema  death  and  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  superficial  efflorescence.  It  must  be  remembered,  too 
that  sudden  death  may  happen  in  eczematous  children  from  extrinsic  causes 
altogether  unrelated  to  the  treatment  of  the  eczema.  It  has  been  known  to 
occur,  for  instance,  during  the  application  of  a  sweat  pack, 

UETICARIA 

Under  this  caption  are  grouped  a  number  of  diseases  which  are  rather 
variable  in  their  external  manifestations.    It  will  include  ordinary  urticaria, 
acute  circumscribed  edema  of  the  skin  (Quincke),  strophulus  and  prurigo, 
because,   from  the  first,  a  proper  emphasis  i^ould  be  put  upon  their 
etiologic   relationship.     The   sufferer 
from  any  of  these  diseases  always  ex- 
hibits a  marked  and  excesdve  varia- 
bility of  vascular  tone,  due  to  an 
increased  irritability  of  the  vasomotor 
mechanism,accompanied,  probably,  by 
abnormally  increased  permeability  of 
the  vessel  walls.     As  a  result,  the  pa- 
tient reacts  to  slight  stimuli  with  the 
appearance  of  true  urticarial  wheals 
— which  represent  clinically  the  funda- 
mental type  of  lesion  of  this   large 
group  of  dermatoses. 

The  structural  feature  of  the  urti- 
carial wheal  is  found  in  a  marked 

injection  of  the  papillary  layer  and  the  Fio.  211.— Ec«mm  of  mouth  •!«!  cbin. 
corium,  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  ^^""^^  "^  ""'""'  "■  ^'"'"■'  * 

serous  infiltration.  The  elevation  of  the  skin  resulting  from  this  appears 
red  {urticaria  rubra),  when  the  flush  of  the  injected  vessels  of  the  papillary 
layer  is  visible  through  the  epidermis;  it  appears  white  (urticaria  parcel- 
lanea),  when  an  extensive  serous  exudate  in  the  rete  forces  the  biood  out  of 
the  underlying  papillary  layer.  If  the  extravasated  serum  is  equally 
diffused  over  an  extensive  area  and  if  it  penetrates  also  to  the  deeper  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  the  entire  area  becomes  edematous,  the  feature  of  circum- 
scribed edema.  If  the  capillary  injection  ia  more  intense  and  the  exudation 
is  very  slight,  a  flat,  very  slightly  raised  redness  appears  (erythema  ttrtica- 
lum).  If  the  centres  of  the  wheals  are  changed  by  induration,  to  an  inflam- 
matory papule,  strophulus  results  (urticaria  papulosa,  or  ZicAen  miicaius) 
which,  if  the  irritatitive  agent  persists,  may  go  on  to  the  development  of  a 
typical  and,  at  times,  a  very  obstinate  dermatosis  with  its  indurated 
papules,  characteristically  localized  on  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  extrem- 
ities (prurigo). 

A  very  characteristic  clinical  sign  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  urticarial 
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group  is  the  itching.  Peculiar  as  it  is  in  a  degree  to  all  these  superficial 
eruptions  it  reaches  its  greatest  intensity  in  prurigo.  The  several  forms  of 
luiicaria  recur  readily.  While,  however,  urticaria,  circumscribed  edema 
of  the  skin,  and  strophulus  are,  generally  speaking,  of  an  extremely  transi- 
tory nature,  true  prurigo  is  distinguished  by  ita  eminently  chronic  course. 

From  the  case-history  we  very  frequently  learn  that  the  urticarial 
afEection  is  familial;  that  brothers  and  sisters,  parents,  grandparents  or 
other  blood  relatives  have  suffered  or  still  suffer  from  similar  affections. 
Not  infrequently  the  condition  has  been  preceded,  in  early  life,  by  obstinate 
eczema  of  the  face  and  head.    Such  experiences  and  many  other  established 
facts  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  congenital  factor,  an  hereditary 
constitutional  anomaly  which  enters 
into  the  etiology  of  the  urticarial  der- 
matoses   and    expresses    itself    in    a 
marked   predisposition  to  angio-neu- 
rotic  inflammation. 

Simple  Uhticabia 
Urticaria,  with  its  multiple  transi- 
tory eruption  of  wheals  is  a  ver>' 
common  dermatosis  of  childhood. 
Sometimes  the  entire  body  is  thickly 
covered  by  the  eruption.  The  face 
may  be  greatly  distorted,  swollen, 
mottled  with  red  blotches,  cyaiiosed 
and  edematous. 

If  neighboring  wheals  coalesce,  large 

raised   plaques,   often   three  or  four 

inches  in  diameter,  are  formed,  which 

present  either  a  bright  red  or  a  more 

whitish  color, 

Fio.  2».— A^phyUrtJ*  »»in»,    (Coazuay  The  cniption  may  or  may  not  be 

accompanied  by  fever.     Usually  the 

urticaria  appears  unexpectedly  overnight  in  an  apparently  healthy  child 

and  disappears  with  equal  rapidity,  possibly  during  the  very  same  tlay.    Id 

other  instances,  however,  the  rash  is  prcceiled  by  an  indefinite  prodromal 

period  of  several  days,  marked  by  vague  symptoms  of  malaise,  gastric  fever, 

etc.,  which  continue  until  a  general  urticaria,  with  intense  itching,  suddenly 

appears  and  clears  up  the  indefinite  disease-picture  at  once. 

Doubtless  there  is  an  urticaria  of  the  mucous  membranes  essentially 
similar  in  nature  to  the  external  cutaneous  disease.  This  runs  its  couree 
with  severe  but  rapidly  pa.ssing  symptoms  of  irritation  and  swelling  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx  and  bronchi.  A  typical  example 
of  this  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  acute  asthmatic  attacks  suffered  by  certain 
predisposed  persons,  attacks  which  occur  suddenly  after  the  ingestion 
of  etucs,  lobster,  Btraw>>errics  or  some  other  particular  food,  and  are  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  customary  urticarial  eruption  on  the  skin. 
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We  have  no  defiDite  knowledge  of  the  actual  cause  of  urticaria.    Doubt- 
less stimuli  of  alimentary  toxic  origin,  and  from  colds,  exciting  the  urticarial 
skin  reaction  by  way  of  the  ajTripathetic  nervous  system,  play  an  important 
part.      Urticarial   serum   rashes   and    cow-pox   exanthemata   frequently 
appear  respectively  after  the  injection  of  a  foreign  serum  (antitoxin  serum), 
and  after  vaccination,  and  most  probably  may  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  some  toxic  substance  liberated  by  the  combination  of  antigen  with  anti- 
body (the  so-called  anaphylatotoxin) .    To  what  extent  toxins  of  ga-stro- 
intestinal  origin  are  connected  with 
the  causation  of  urticaria  is  an  open 
question.      Many    authors    consider 
them  of  great  etiologic  importance, 
especially  since  children  who  suffer 
with  urticaria  are  very  oft«n  obsti- 
nately constipated. 

For  acute  general  urticaria,  rest  in 
bed  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should 
be  prescribed.  The  itching  may  be  . 
allayed  by  washing  the  skin  with  a 
weak  alcoholic  solution  of  menthol,  or 
with  vinegar  and  water  (equal  parts) 
and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  cooling 
ointments.  The  inauguration  of  a 
dietary  consisting  largely  of  vegeta- 
bles, as  great  a  reduction  of  milk  as 
possible  and  the  avoidance  of  eggs 
may  prevent  recurrences.  Baths  with 
sodium  bicarbonate,  salt,  borax,  am- 
monium   chloride    one-half    ounce    to        p,g    j^  — Intmtila    iwiemt       (Courlwy      of 

one  ounce  to  bath.  Rictird  l.  sutwn.) 

Acute  Circdmscribed  Edema  of  the  Skin  (Giant  Urticaru) 
This  condition  is  very  closely  related  to  simple  urticaria.  In  rare  cases 
it  occurs  as  a  distinct  disease  unaccompanied  by  urticaria.  In  such  an 
instance  it  is  of  a  typical  familiar  character.  The  favorite  site  of  this 
acute  etiema  is  on  the  face  and  particularly  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of 
the  eyelids.  Usually  the  symptoms  completely  disappear  in  a  few  hours. 
Coincident  edema  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx  may  cause  serious  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  breathing. 

Some  authors  claim  to  have  obtsJned  rapid  relief  with  cold  sitz-baths  or 
ice-packs. 

STROPHULUS 

In  infants  and  young  children  urticaria  very  frequently  takes  a  papular 

form  (strophulus,  lichen  urticatus,  urticaria  papulosa).     If  opportunity 

is  given  to  observe  an  early  case,  one  sees  clearly  how,  at  the  centre  of  the 

wheal  or  in  the  smaller  urticarial  macules,  hard  globular  papules  of  dark  red 
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color,  begin  to  arise.  After  a  day  or  two  the  redness  and  the  urticarial  base 
disappear,  the  papules  become  imler  and  clearer  and  persist,  then  unchanged 
for  a  time,  as  small  waxy  bard  hemispheral  papules.  At  timea  a  small 
vesicle  appears  at  the  apex,  which  may  under  certain  circumstances 
become  purulent  (strophulus  vesiciUosua  or  impetiginosus).    At  this  stage, 


the  urticarial  nature  of  the  mala<ly  is  hardly  determinable  unless,  as  fre- 
quently liappeiis,  now  urticarial  wheals  appear  on  other  areas  of  the  skin. 

The  outbreak  of  strophulus  is  rarely  general.  Usually,  the  exanthem  is 
confined  to  certain  area-s  of  the  body.  Its  fairly  dense  grouping  on  the  anna 
and  legs  and  especially  in  the  region  of  the  joints  is  quite  characteristic. 
SometimcH  the  strophular  eruption  follows  quite  closely  the  course  of  an 
intercostal  ncr\'e.  The  intense  itching  which  attends  the  eruption  is  typical. 
As  a  result  the  strophular  papules  are  often  severely  scratched  and  covered 
with  small  blood  cru.sta. 

ftTiat  has  been  said  of  the  etiolc^y  and  treatment  of  urticaria  ia  alao 
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true,  in  a  general  way,  of  this  condition.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  this  form  in  very  young  children  may.be  dependent  upon  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  the  skin.  This  may  readily  explain  the  noticeable 
fact  that  a  post-vaccination  exantbem,  occurring  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
very  frequently  takes  on  the  form  of  strophulus. 

The  treatment  of  strophulus  must  be  chiefly  dietetic.  In  infants,  one 
should  radically  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  as  recommended  in  eczema.  In 
children  past  infancy  all  milk  and  eggs  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Good  results  have  been  gained,  in  many  cases,  by  following  this  principle 
of  treatment. 

PRURIGO 

The  term  prurigo  is  applied  to  an  intensely  itching,  chronic,  papular 
eruption,  which  localizes  itself  in  typical  cases,  chiefly  on  the  e^ctensor  sur- 
faces of  the  extremities.  The  primary  lesion  of  the  exanthem  occurs  as  the 
so-called  prurigo  papules.  These  are  hard  elevations  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  skin,  varying  from  a  pinbead  to  a  hemp-seed  in  size,  of  either  a  pale  red 
or  a  whitish  color.  Usually  as  the  result  of  scratching,  they  show  small 
blood  crusts  at  their  apices.  If  the  hand  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
affected  skin,  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  contact  with  a  fine  grater  is  noted. 

The  clinical  relationship  of  prurigo  to  urticaria  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  almost  always  arises  from  the  previously  described  lichen 
urticatus.  Strophulus,  or  lichen  urticatus,  indeed,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  earlier  stage  of  an  ensuing  prurigo.  Furthermore,  one  frequently  sees 
upon  the  site  of  an  advanced  prurigo  repetitional  crops  of  urticarial  wheals 
and  lichen  papules  appearing  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  scratching. 

The  onset  of  a  prurigo  may  always  be  traced  back  to  early  childhood. 
The  transitory  strophulus  shows  a  tendency  to  persist,  and  the  temporary 
angioneurosis  passes  into  an  essential  dermatosis.  While  the  earlier 
eruption  is  diffused  over  the  entire  body,  in  this  chronic  stage  with  the 
appearance  of  the  small  inflamed  prurigo  papules,  it  is  peculiarly  confined 
to  the  extensor  surfaces,  particularly  of  the  legs,  where  it  persists  unchanged 
for  a  long  time. 

The  nodules,  frequently  scratched  and  secondarily  infected,  involve  the 
regional  lymph  nodes,  which  often  become  greatly  enlarged  and  form  the 
so-called  prurigo  bubos.  These  may  be  easily  palpable  and  even  visible  in 
the  groin.  The  coincident  appearance  of  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis  is 
not  at  all  uncommon. 

In  childhood  we  usually  meet  with  a  mild  form  of  prurigo,  the  so-called 
prurigo  simplex  or  mitis,  which  is  fairly  amenable  to  external  treatment. 
The  unconquerable,  troublesome  and  much  dreaded  prurigo  ferox  of  Hebra, 
appears,  probably,  only  at  a  later  period. 

The  causes  which  underlie  prurigo,  are,  of  course,  identical  with  those 
which  produce  urticaria.  An  important  causative  influence  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  inadequate  care;  since,  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  under- 
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stand  why  so  many  chronic  cases  recover  completely  with  no  other  treat- 
ment than  that  of  complete  rest  io  a  clean  hospital  bed. 

External  treatment  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  maceration  and  softening 
of  the  indurated  epidermis.  Sweat-producing  packs  are  extremely  useful 
and  applied  locally  to  the  legs  and  arms  may  be  continued  for  seveml  hours 
at  a  time  during  a  period  of  four  days.    Cloths,  moistened  in  a  warm 


solution  of  salicylic  acid  (5i  to  Oii),  and  covered  with  flannel  may  be 
satisfactorily  used  for  this  purpose.  During  the  intervals  between  the 
warm  fomentations,  the  affected  skin  areas  should  be  protected  with  a 
bland  ointment. 

The  highly  prised  treatment  by  intestinal  disinfection  can  hardly  be 
considered  efhcacious.  If  it  is  considered  possible  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  by  the  use  of  iron  preparations  or  the  so-called 
roborants,  and  if  one  believes  that  he  may  "correct  metabolic  errors"  by 
the  use  of  these  remedies,  they  may  be  tried. 
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especially  over  the  edge  of  the  tibia.  Both  fomiB  show  a  certain  tendencj'  to 
small  bemorrhageB,  but  this  is  more  characteristic  of  the  nodular  than  of  the 
superficial  type.  If  the  nodules  over  the  tibia  are  discolored  by  the  extrav- 
asated  hemt^obin,  obviously  they  may  be  designated  also  as  contusi- 
form  erythema,  according  to  Hebra. 

Presumably  all  these  erythemata  have  a  common  pathologic  basis  in 
some  noxious  agent  serving  as  a  stimulus  within  the  organism  provocati\'e 
of  toxic  reaction.  Accordingly  it  is  not  surprismg  that  the  eruption  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  severe  malaise  and  may  at  times  be  ushered 
in  or  accompanied  by  high  febrile  disturbance. 

The  noxious  agent  itself  may  be  found : 

a.  In  the  toxic  action  of  bacteria  and  bacterial  products,  e.  g.,  in  septic 
erythema,  erythema  in  the  course  of  such  diseases  as  ccrebrospioai  men- 
ingitis, rheumatism,  and  influenza. 

b.  In  the  toxic  action  incident  to  the  binding  of  specific  antigens  and 
antibodies;  e.  g.,  the  erythema  of  serum  disease,  of  poet-vaccination,  of 
active  tuberculosis,  or  as  a  feature  of  the  tuberculin  reaction;  erythema 
during  measles  and  following  scarlet  fever. 

c.  In  the  action  of  a  medicinal  agent  against  which  the  patient  has  an 
idiosyncrasy,  a  so-called  dn^  eruption. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  type  of  cutaneous  reaction  is  by  no  means 
specific  or  constant.  One  and  the  same  noxious  agent  may  now  produce 
one  form  of  erythema  and  again  a  different  type.  Then,  for  instance,  one 
may  see,  as  a  result  of  the  percutaneous  application  of  tuberculin,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  a  general  exanthem  resembling  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  a 
localized  erythema  of  the  flat  superficial  type  or  the  nodular  form,  which, 
in  one  case  recorded,  was  a  typical  erythema  nodosum.  Close  relation 
apparently  esdsts  between  erythema  nodosum  and  tuberculosis.  Children 
suffering  with  the  former  disease  usually  show  an  intense  positive  reaction 
t*)  tuberculin ;  a  behavior,  however,  which  is  not  constant. 

The  relationship  of  erythema  multiforme,  especially  in  its  localised 
forms,  to  rheumatic  conditions  is  very  distinct,  but  is  by  no  means  tmder- 
stood.  Joint  affections  and  muscular  pains  are  not  infrequently  combined 
with  erythema,  Ca.scs  are  common  in  the  experience  of  every  climciaa 
whicti  present,  on  first  acquaintance,  some  form  of  erythema  and  reappear 
after  a  few  years  with  poliosis  rheumatica,  with  chorea,  or  with  a  systolic 
murmur  audible  at  the  apex.  If  the  signs  of  erythema  multiforme  appear 
in  the  wkin  over  an  affected  joint  during  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism the  pain  often  disappears  vcrj-  suddenly. 

In  their  differential  di^nosis  the  infectious  erythemata,  the  ao-called 
fourth  and  fifth  diwa.-'os  prosont  special  difficulties,  which  at  times,  appear 
insurmountable  if  one  cannot  locate  the  source  of  infection  or  if  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  course  of  an  epidemic. 

Cool  fomentations  of  a  solution  of  aluminum  acetate  have  a  favorable 
affect  upon  the  local  inflammation,  Acrtyl-wilicylic  acid  should  be  pven 
in  event  of  a  rheumatic  relation  in  the  locaUzed  erythema. 
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IMPETIGO 

This  group  includes  impetigo  contagiosa,  pemphigus  neonatorum,  and 
dermatitis  exfoliativa,  all  of  which  are  contagious  dermatoses  caused  by  the 
pyogenous,  staphylo-  and  streptococci.  Their  grouping  ia  dependent  upon 
their  etiolc^y. 

Especially  instructive  are  the  comparisons  to  be  drawn  between  the 
results  of  pemphigus  infection  in  infants  producing  a  typical  impetigo 
in  older  children  or  adults.  The  evident  factor  of  diiference  by  which  one 
and  the  same  infection  will,  in  the  young  infant,  produce  large  pemphigus 
blebs  or  even  extensive  exfoliation  of  the  epidennis  {dermalilis  ea^oliaiiva), 
while  in  later  childhood  it  causes  only  small  impetiginous  pustules,  Hes  in 
the  anatomic  structure  of  the  skin.  In  the  delicate  skin  of  the  new-born  an 
extensive  separation  of  the  thin  stratum  comeura  occurs  very  readily;  in 
the  older  and  firmer  cutaneous  structures,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  exuda- 
tive process  loosens  only  a  small  area.  Furthermore  one  sometimes  sees 
true,  small  impetiginous  pustules  in  the  new-bom,  which  show  no  tendency 
to  superficial  spread  and,  strangely  enough,  are  without  tendency  to  incrus- 
tation {impetigo  builasa). 

IMPETIGO  CONTAGIOSA 

The  primary  lesion  in  impetigo  contagiosa  is  the  characteristic  pustule. 
This  is,  at  first,  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  purulent  vesicle  surrounded  by 
a  small  areola  of  inflammation.  The  pustulessoon  rupture,  dry,  and  are  then 
covered  with  light  yellow  or  brownish  crusts.  On  account  of  the  conta- 
giousness of  the  process,  the  lesions  of  impetigo  usually  soon  become 
confluent.  On  the  face  and  around  the  mouth  and  nose  they  form  wreath- 
like figures,  or  on  the  scalp,  a  dense  encrusted  mass.  As  a  result  of 
scratching,  the  pyogenic  organisms  are  often  carried  to  distant  parts  of 
the  body  and  new  crops  of  impetiginous  pustules  appear  on  the  hands,  arms, 
legs  or  trunk.  The  intra-scapular  space  alone  is  hardly  ever  infected  since 
the  child  cannot  reach  it  with  its  finger-nails. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  demonstrated  contagiousness 
of  impetigo,  and  with  exactly  the  same  chance  of  infection,  not  ail,  but  only 
a  certain  group  of  children  are  affected  with  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
the  germs  of  impetigo  can  invade  only  those  skins  which  react  to  the  irri- 
tation of  the  infective  oi^anism  by  a  local  inflammation,  to  which  reaction 
certain  individuals  are  especially  and  naturally  predisposed.  The  pyogenic 
cocci  thrive  in  the  products  of  this  inflammatory  process  and  pustules  result. 

If  the  impetigo  appears  as  an  independent  primary  affection,  the  skin 
around  the  pustule  shows  little  or  no  change.  This  gives  the  round  crusts 
the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on  the  skin.  In  secondacy  impetigo  an 
entirely  different  condition  is  found,  which  often  results  from  scratching 
or  uncleanliness  on  a  skin  soil  previously  affected  by  eczema,  urticaria, 
or  strophulus. 

A  peculiar  form  of  contagious  impetigo  is  the  ordinary  ecthyma,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  conditions  just  described,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
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deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  A  bard,  tensely  infiltrated  inflammatory  nodule 
of  a  bright  red  color  appears  on  the  skin.  From  this  the  pustule  develops 
and  usually  passes  through  the  same  stages  as  an  ordinary  impetigo.  The 
pustules  of  ecthyma  show  no 
tendency  to  group,  but  are 
always  discrete.  They  are  most 
frequently  seen  on  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  on  the  nates.  This  form  of 
eruption  is  most  frequently  seen 
following  scabies.  If  scratched, 
it  leaves  distinct  scars  which 
persistmuch  longer  than  the  pale 
red  spots  following  impetigo. 

In  the  treatment  of  impetigo 
excellent  results  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  oil-packs  to  soften 
the  crusts  followed  by  applica- 
tions of  the  unguentum  hydrar- 
g>-rum  ammoniatum  (2  per 
cent.).  If  the  pustules  of  impet- 
igo are  scatteitKl  over  the  body, 
the  individual  lesions  may  be 
,„,..■  covered  with  adhesive  plaster 
f,a.xii-   "">~  •  containing    ammomated    mer- 

cury. Under  proper  treatment  impetigo  disappears  in  a  few  days.  Ecthyma 
•  Qjuch  more  obstinate  and  the  appUcation  to  it  of  anunoniated  mercurj' 
ointment  should  be  preceded  by  the  use  of  dressings  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  aluminum  acetate. 

PEMPHIGUS  NEONATORUM 
This  is  »  very  characteristic  skin  disease  of  the  new-bom,  accurately 


\ 


Fi'i    23>>.— ppinphiKiu  n'"inKtnruin,    Inlafl  »ad  ruptured  nalcka. 

described  a."  curly  an  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.    It  oonsista 
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in  the  appearance  of  discrete  vesicles,  varying  in  diameter  from  one  to 
three  centimeters,  filled  with  a  slightly  cloudy  fluid  and  resting  upon  a 
normal  mound  or  very  slightly  inflamed  base.  The  epidermis  over  the 
smaller  vesicles  is  tense,  while  that  over  the  large  ones  is  loose  and  rather 
redundant.  Frequently  the  vesicles  have  ruptured  and  are  empty  when  the 
patient  is  first  seen.  There  remain  red,  circular  or  oval  areas  which  are  still 
moist  or  have  dried  up  and  are  surrounded  with  the  delicate  whitish  shreds 
of  the  ruptured  homy  layer. 

This  eruption  of  superficial  vesicles  will  occur  in  children  who  are  id 
perfectly  good  health.  Any  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  secondary  na- 
ture or  are  unrelated  to  the  skin  condition. 

Therapy. — Daily  baths  of  a  weak  potassium  permanganate  solution 
should  be  followed  by  the  free  use  of  such  an  antiseptic  drying  powder  as 
stearate  of  zinc. 

DERMATITIS  EXFOLIATIVA 

Under  this  name  von  Hitter  (1870)  described  a  very  peculiar  exudative 
dermatosis  which  occurred  in  young  infants  and  lead  to  extensive  exfolia^ 
tion  of  the  epidermis.  The  disease  appeared 
at  that  time  in  epidemic  form  in  the  Found- 
ling's Institute  at  Prague. 

This  comparatively  rare  dermatosis 
may  attack  children  in  the  very  first  week 
of  life.  It  begins  with  a  general  reddening 
of  the  skin,  first  appearing  on  the  face  and 
especially  around  the  mouth  and  often 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  entire  body. 
It  is  always  accompanied  by  the  eruption 
of  numerous  small  discrete  vesicles.  These 
areas  of  the  epidermis  then  become  under- 
mined by  a  widespreiid  edema  which  sepa- 
rates the  superficial  tissuesfrom  the  corium, 
BO  that  the  former  may  be  easily  moved 
back  and  forth  with  the  finger.  The  deli- 
cate outer  covering  is  very  easily  broken, 
the  homy  layer  is  peeled  off  in  large  shreds 
and  the  inflamed  rete  lies  bare. 

On  the  face,  the  edematous  infiltration 
of  the  skin  is  primary.  Radial  fissures  and 
deep'rhagades  are  formed ,  especially  around 
the  mouth,  presenting  a  picture  which 
closely  resembles  that  of  lues,  saving  that 

it  is  much  more  pronounced  and  grotesque.     f„.  sm  -E^oii.ur.  dwm.tiw.  mu«-» 
A  similar  process  may  develop,  at  the  same         di».«).  FDuruen.dky.oid  ini.nt. 
time,  on  the  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  mouth  and  in  the 
anterior  nares. 
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It  IS  really  remarkable  that  delicate  babes  are  not  more  seriously  affected 
from  the  beginning  by  this  terrible  dermatosis.  In  uncomplicated  cases 
the  course  ia  entirely  without  fever  and  the  nutritional  functions  are  undis- 
turbed for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  the  prognosis,  especially  in  artificially- 
fetl  children,  is  grave,  since  septicemia  may  very  readily  develop  upon  this 
speciallyfavorablesoiland  may  change  the  outlook  very  suddenly.  Accord- 
ing to  von  Ritt«r,  the  mortality  ia  fifty  per  cent. 

Therapy. — Fomentations  of  dilute  aluminum  acetate  solution  are  U^tly 
applied  to  the  highly  inflamed  parts;  or  these  may  be  painted  with  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  (3  per  cent.).  One  or  two  baths  in  a  solution  of  tannin  may 
be  given  daily.  After  thorough  drying,  the  entire  body  is  to  be  covered 
with  dusting  powder. 

FURUNCULOSIS 

Furunculosis  of  the  cellular  tissue  occurring  in  older  children  does  Dot 
differ,  either  in  nature  or  treatment,  from  the  same  process  in  the  adult.  In 
infancy,  however,  we  often  see  a  very  characteristic  type  of  furuncle  in  the 
8kin,  presenting,  in  fact,  a  skin  lesion  peculiar  to  tiiis  age.  These  skin 
furuncles  of  infancy  are  superficial  to  the  cellular  tissue  and  are  always 
multiple.  Multiple  furunculosis  of  the  skin  and  multiple  cutaneous  ab- 
scesses, in  infancy,  are  interchangeable  tenns. 

Furuncles  do  not  occur  in  healthy  infants.  Their  presence  is  alwaj's  & 
sign  of  illness  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  natural  resistance  is  mark- 
edly below  par.  The  condition  is  frequently  resultant  from  severe  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition. 

An  enormous  number  of  abscesses  may  develop.  In  some  instances  a 
hundred  or  more  have  been  seen.  At  first  they  may  be  no  larger  than  a 
pea;  persisting,  there  may  be  some  as  lai^  as,  or  even  larger  than,  a  walnut. 
In  this  event  they  are  apt  to  become  soft  and  flabby.  If  they  are  punctured, 
pus  and  blood  are  often  forcibly  evacuated.  They  are  commonly  known 
as  boils. 

Clinically,  two  types  may  readily  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  most 
common  seat  of  the  furuncles  is  over  the  occiput,  the  neck  and  the  back; 
that  is  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  friction  and  perspire 
more  freely  than  others.  At  first,  munerous  small  pustules  appear,  cor- 
responding in  site  to  the  orifices  of  the  sweat  glands  (Lewandowsld 's  peri- 
poritis). From  these  pustules,  abscesses  later  develop.  Obviously  an 
ootogenous  mode  of  infection  pla>'s  a  most  important  part  in  such  a  process. 
At  the  same  time  the  child  so  affected  often  suffers  from  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  although  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  true.  (2)  In  the  other 
form,  the  furuncles  arc  quite  as  numerous,  but  on  the  breast,  the  nates  and 
the  extremities.  No  special  area  of  predilection  is  determinable  however. 
Oftentimes  the  entire  body  is  literally  covered  with  boils.  The  resulting 
altBcenses  enlarge  with  great  rapidity  and  are  of  a  livid  color.  The  sufferers 
from  this  dermatosis  are,  without  exception,  pale  emaciated  run-down 
infants  who  show  very  distinctly  the  clinical  evidences  of  atrophy.  The 
appearance  of  succcasive  crops  of  furuncles  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  chil- 
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dren  of  this  type  even  though  the  ekin  be  most  carefully  protected  against 
infection.  Such  a  furunculosis  probably  springsfromanendo- hematogenous 
Bource.  This  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a  septicemia,  since  a  few  pyo- 
genic organisms  in  the  circulating  blood  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in  many 
cachectic  infants  with  poor  resistance,  who  are  by  no  means  in  a  condition, 
clinically,  of  sepsis. 

The  treatment  requires  great  patience.  Each  furuncle  is  to  be  opened 
with  a  sharp  scalpel  and  the  exuding  pus  removed  immediately  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  moistened  in  mercuric  chloride  solution.  Large  fur- 
uncles should  be  incised  while  the  patient  is  in  a  warm  sublimate  bath. 
Following  this  the  skin  is  freely  treated  with  a  bland  antiseptic  powder. 
It  is  best  to  lay  the  child  on  a  b«i  of  zinc  powder  or  bran.    Moist  packs  and 


Fm.  230. — Multiple  akiii  Bbw«H*  in  u  Wuit. 

ointments  are  not  indicated  and  are  not  desirable  even  when  combined 
with  an  antiseptic.  Recently,  cauterization  of  the  centre  of  the  furuncle 
with  a  sharp  cautery  point,  has  given  good  results  in  several  cases  of  the 
first  group.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  with  autogenous  vaccines  and 
even  stock  vaccines  may  be  useful. 

PARASITIC  SKIN  DISEASES 

PEDICfLOSIS 

With  inadequate  care,  the  head  louse  (pediculus  capHug),  a  very  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  the  hair  of  children  of  the  less  educated  classes,  may  lead 
to  a  dermatosis  of  an  impetiginous  character,  which,  on  account  of  its 
etiology,  is  known  as  pediculosis.  The  scalp  itches  intensely,  its  epidermis 
desquamates  freely,  and  it  is  covered,  here  and  there,  with  large  thick  and 
rather  firmly  adherent  crusts,  with  which  the  hair  is  more  or  less  matted. 
Eczematoua  papules  forming,  when  scratched,  fresh  pustules  are  often  found 
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at  or  near  the  hair-line.  Especially  characteristic  ia  a  secondary  eczi 
at  the  nape  of  the  neck  which,  incident  to  scratching,  extends  down  betn 
the  scapuls  in  a  narrow  streak.  If  this  sign  shows  itself  we  may  be  very 
cert^n  that  the  head  louse  is  or  has  been  preaent.  Close  inspectioa  will 
reveal  numerous  mta  if  not  the  living  tice. 

The  treatment  should  be  directed,  first,  gainst  the  living  parasites; 
second,  against  the  resulting  skin  conditions;  and,  lastly,  against  tbe  nits. 
The  first  objective  may  be  reached  by  washing  and  then  soaking  tbe  hair 
with  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  olive  oil,  after  which  tbe  entire  head  ts 
firmly  covered  with  a  towel  left  in  place  overnight.  The  hair  is  washed  again 
in  the  morning. 

The  second  step  in  the  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  softened 
crusts  and  treating  their  bases  with  an  ointment  of  ammoniated  mercury. 
The  eczema  wiU  disappear  spontaneously  after  the  parasites  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  itching  has  ceased.  Later,  if  necessary,  pastes  and  pow- 
ders may  be  used. 

Tbe  third  requirement,  the  removal  of  the  nits  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  application  of  vinegar  or  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  chitin,  after  which  the  hair  is  repeatedly  combed  with  a  fin^ 
tooth  comb. 

Shaving  or  clipping  the  hair  makes  the  treatment  much  easier,  of  course, 
but  can  hardly  be  done  with  girls,  excepting  in  extreme  cases.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  hair  from  the  larger  pustular  areas. 

SCABIES 

The  etiologic  factor  in  scabies  is  the  itch-mite  (Sarcoptes  hominis  or 
Acarus  scabiei),  the  biurowing  of  which  into  the  skin  causes  an  extremely 
annoying  affliction  commonly  known  as  the  itch.  Here,  again,  the  most 
important  features  of  the  clinical  picture  are  the  secondary  manifestatioDS 
which  often  appear  over  the  entire  skin  in  consequence  of  the  intense 
itching  and  the  severe  scratching.  The  itching  becomes  almost  unbearable, 
especially  at  night  when  the  body  is  thoroughly  warmed.  The  numerous 
bloody  crusts  and  Btreaks  which  appear  prominently  on  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  chest,  are  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  the  itch.  They  show  plainly  how 
recklessly  the  patient  scratches  the  skin  in  order  to  alleviate  the  unbearable 
itching.  This  practice  fully  accounts  for  the  manifold  secondary  skin 
sj'mptoms  which  appear.  Among  these  sjinptoms,  we  note  a  reflex  ecieroa 
(soe  page  791),  urticaria  and  prurigo,  numerous  papules  and  suppurating 
vesicles,  impetigo  and  ecthyma,  all  of  which,  following  in  the  wake  of 
scabies,  are  essential  parts  of  the  clinical  picture.  The  fact  that  these 
manifestations  are  more  numerous  and  more  distinct  than  in  the  scabies  of 
later  years,  is  due  to  the  tenderness  and  high  fluid  content  of  the  child 's  skin. 

In  the  examination  of  a  case  of  scabies  a  definite  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  it^^elf;  but  even  without  this  po6iti>'e 
evidence  or  even  without  the  demonstration  of  the  typical  burrows  made 
by  the  or^nism  we  cannot  err  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  scabies  if  the  con- 
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ditions  described  are  found.    Thie  is  beet  shown  by  the  favorable  results  of 
proper  treatment. 

The  burrows  are  most  frequently  formed  on  the  hands  and  feet  and 
especially  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  wrist,  the  inner  edges  of  the  fingers 
and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  They  may  occiu-,  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  are  often  seen  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  popliteal  area  and  even 
in  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
(see  Figures  231-232),  The  burrows  are  either  straight  or  slightly  curved 
and  are  from  one-half  to  one  centimeter  long  and  from  one-half  to  one 
millimeter  wide.  The  tennination  of  a  burrow  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  a  small  whitish  raised  point  is  usually  found  there.  This  is  the  parasite. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  the  mite,  this  spot  is  opened  up  with  the  point  of  a 


Fla.  331.— Scmbita.    (CourtMy  of  Richard  L.  Sutlod.l 

sharp  knife.    It  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  entire  duct,  since  this  usually 
causes  irritation. 

Various  antiparasitics  have  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
scabies.   A  combination  of  sulphur,  tar,  and  soap  has  gained  great  popularity. 
We  have  used,  for  years,  Wilkinson's  ointment  aa  modified  by  Hebra, 
as  follows: 

B     Calcii  carbonatia  precipitati  10.0  CS'ubs) 

Sulphuria  Bublimati 

Oleii  cadini  U  15.0  (5ss) 

Soponis  viridia 

Adepia  tana  U  30.0  (SO 

M.  et  m>t  in  unguentum. 

The  method  of  use  is  as  follows:  In  the  evening,  the  entire  body  is  to 
be  covered  with  green  soap,  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  after  which  the  patient  is 
given  a  warm  bath  and  rubbed  dry.  Then  the  ointment  prescribed  is 
applied  and  rubbed  in  thoroughly.  The  hands  and  feet  should  receive 
special  attention. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  ointment  is  repeated  in  the  morning.  The 
child  is  kept  in  bed  and  a  further  inunction  is  given  at  night. 

On  the  second  day,  in  the  morning,  the  remains  of  the  ointment  are 
removed  with  absorbent  cotton  and  oil,  after  which  the  entire  body  is  pow- 
dered with  zinc  oxide  talcum.  In  the  evening  a  warm  bath  is  given  and  a 
complete  change  of  clothing  and  bedclothes  is  provided. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  well  the  acute  and  maltreated  eczema  of 
scabies  responds  to  this  severe  treatment  as  compared  to  eczemata  of  other 
causation.  Irritations  are  comparatively  unconmion.  If  they  do  occur  the 
inflamed  skin  must  be  furthur  treated  with  zinc  ointment  and  powder. 


Flo.  233. — Scabin,  puatular  eianthain. 

In  infancy,  milder  ointments,  e.  g.,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  balsam 
peru  and  olive  oil  or  styrax,  are  usually  employed.  The  treatment  must, 
be  continued,  however,  for  several  days. 

TUBERCULOSIS 
The  child 's  skin  is  probably  very  rarely  the  primary  seat  of  tubercu- 
losis. This  might  be  true  in  lupus  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  the 
disease,  but  even  thea  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  skin  has  served  as  the 
primary  port  of  entry  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  fact  is  that  at  the 
autopsies  of  children  with  lupus,  which  are  quite  uncommon,  organic  tuber- 
culosis is  always  found  although  perhaps  only  in  the  form  of  small  caseated 
lymph  nodes  or  aa  old  fibrous  foci.  Accordingly,  the  cutaneous  disease 
must  be  considered  a  secondary  infection,  suggesting  an  acquired  hyper- 
sensibility,  which  leads  to  the  usually  very  characteristic  skin  changes,  the 
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specific  oature  of  which  is  now  generally  recognized.  This  secondary  infec- 
tion of  the  skin  is  either  ectogeoous  or  endogenous.  An  iso  ated  upus  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nose,  probably  arises  ectogenously,  while  multiple  dis- 
seminated cutaneous  lesions  can  be  traced  only  to  an  endogenous  source. 

If  one  who  shows  tuberculous  skin  changes  be  injected  with  tuberculin, 
the  areas  of  cutaneous  reaction  show  an  acute  inflammatory  process,  a 
phenomenon  which  since  the  time  of  Koch  has  been  known  as  a  reaction. 
Skin  lesions  of  a  non-tuberculous  nature  are  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
injection.  The  specificity  of  this  phenomenon  is  absolutely  determined. 
It  is  possible,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  determine  the  tuberculous  or  non- 
tuberculous  character  of  the  skin  disease  in  question  in  this  simple  manner. 
Another  question  of  secondary  importance  is  whether  the  skin  lesion 
under  consideration  is  caused  by  living  or  dead  bacilli,  or  whether  it  is 
caused  only  by  the  poisonous  products  or  endotoxins  of  Uie  bacteria. 
This  question  has  aroused  much  interest  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  bacillary  origin  of  lupus  and  scrofuloderma,  has  been 
established,  however  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  As  a  result  of  very 
careful  examinations  by  Leiner,  Spieler  and  Zieler,  we  know  that  bacilli  or 
bacillary  debris  can  be  demonstrated  in  numerous  other  skin  conditions  of  a 
tuberculous  nature.  Nevertheless,  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  all  the  cutaneous  conditions  under  consid- 
eration are  always  of  a  purely  bacillary  nature.  For,  aside  from  numerous 
negative  findings,  we  often  see  essentially  similar  changes  of  the  integimient, 
especially  in  lichen  and  acne,  and  when  tuberculin  has  been  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  even  though  finely  filtered  tuberculin  is  used  in  which  there  can  be 
no  question  surely  of  bacillary  debris.  For  this  reason,  a  differentiated  class- 
ification of  the  tuberculous  skin  disease  which  shows  an  attempt  to  divide 
them  into  true  or  actual  tuberculosis  and  tuberculoid  forms  is,  narrowly 
speaking,  impossible,  since  one  and  the  same  process  as,  for  example,  in 
lichen  scrofulosimi,  may  be  at  one  time  of  a  bacillary  nature,  and  at  an- 
other non-baciUary. 

In  using  the  term  tuberculide  in  the  ensuing  pages,  it  is  not  meant  to 
recognize  a  condition  differing  in  principle  from  lupus  or  scrofuloderma. 
The  most  important  and  characteristic  point  in  all  these  processes  is  the 
specific  reaction  of  an  oversensitive  skin  to  an  invading  antigen.  The  term 
tuberculide  is  retained  merely  for  clinical  reasons,  as  are  other  subdivisions 
of  the  several  forms  of  reaction  to  be  regarded  as  for  clinical  and  diagnostic 
purposes  alone. 

LUPUS 
The  characteristic  structural  element  of  lupus  is  the  typical  nodules,  a 
small,  remarkably  soft,  brownish-red  infiltrate  which  at  first  lies  embedded 
in  the  skin.  Its  color  does  not  disappear  when  pressure  is  put  upon  it  with  a 
microscope  slide,  although  it  becomes  slightly  paler  and  peculiarly  trans- 
parent. These  nodules  are  always  multiple.  If  they  become  confluent  in 
areas  where  they  are  crowded  together,  flat  subepithelial  infiltrates  result, 
above  which  the  epidermis,  deprived  of  its  nutrition,  desquamates  in  large 
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scales.  At  the  edge  of  these  infiltrated  areas  new  nodules  appear,  which  by 
their  vertical  growth  gradually  rise  from  their  original  bed  above  the  level  of 
the  normal  skin  and  oft«n  completely 
surround  the  squamous  area  of  lupus. 
.  This  is  the  usual  picture  of  lupus  vul- 
garis, as  it  is  most  frequently  seen  on  the 
face  and  especially  on  or  about  the  nose 
(Figs.  231-4).  In  coses  of  favorable  termi- 
nation, this  lightest  fonn  quickly  shows 
a  tendency  to  involution  and  goes  on  to 
the  formation  of  a  slight  superficial  scar 
of  peculiar  silky  sheen,  in  which  the 
original  lupus  infiltrates  are  hardly  dis- 
coverable. More  frequently,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  ulcerative  degener- 
ation in  the  broken  down  papules  and 
nodules.  Ulcers  of  variable  siie  result 
which  are  rapidly  encrusted.     If  these 


crusts  be  removed,  the  soft  base  of  the 
ulcers,  often  covered  with  ragged  granu- 
lations, readily  bleeds.  If  rapidly  ad- 
vancing proliferations  of  epithelial  and 
connective  tissue  cells  develop  at  the  edges 
of  the  ulcer,  wart-like  new  growths  appear 
(/upwanemicosws),  which  on  the  face  often 
lead  to  elephantine  thickening  of  theentire 
affected  area.  Lupus  verrucosus,  however, 
is  most  frequently  seen  on  the  extremities 
and  especially  on  the  extensor  surfaces. 
In  this  location  it  may,  at  times,  be  of  the 
multiple  and  disseminated  type  and  with 
the  qualities  of  an  acute  exanthem,  which 
is  doubtlpas  indicative  of  a  metastatic 
hematogenous  infection. 

A  serious,  but  quite  frequent  compli- 
cation of  hip\is,  is  its  extension  to  neigh- 
Ixiring  mucous  membranes  where  it  may 
\te  terribly  destructive.  The  distressing 
facial  deformities,  the  bluish-red  shrimken  nose,  eat^n  away  upon  all  sides, 
the  narcs,  enlarged  and  everted  by  the  destruction  of  the  alw,  suggest  the 
ph>'si(^momy  of  a  mummy. 


1.  334.— DiMmlut*  lopiM  s(  iUb. 
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If  a  differential  diagnosis  between  syphilis  and  lupus  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  to  be  made  by  the  Wassermann  test  and  the  tuberculin  reaction. 

TrcRtment. — In  the  early 
stages,  excision  and  skin  grafting 
are  indicated,  chiefly  for  cos- 
metic reasons.  Lupus,  in  itself, 
is  not  a  cause  for  great  anxiety, 
since  there  is  always  an  earUer 
and  initial  tuberculosis  to  be 
considered.  Very  good  results 
are  often  obtained  by  the  use  of 
pyrogallol  in  the  form  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  ointment.  This  is  to 
be  applied  twice  a  day  in  a  thick 
layer  on  sterile  lint.  If  this  has 
the  desired  effect  of  producing 
inflammation  and  an  eschar,  the 
treatment  is  continued  with  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  aluminum 
acetate.  Usually  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process 
several  times  and,  if  possible, 
until  all  lupus  nodules  have  dis- 
appeared.     This   is  foUowed    by         ^^    33fi.-Lupu.  v«l^.  (Coun-y  U  H.  H.  H««..) 

munction  with   zmc  ointment. 

The  Einsen  ray  gives  better  results  than  the  Roentgen  ray.    So  far  no 

favorable  results  have  been  seen  from  tuberculin  treatment. 

SCROFULODERMA 

This  term  is  applied  to  tuberculous  skin  lesions  which  begin  with 
nodular  inhltration  of  the  derma  and  which  almost  invariably  go  on  to 
purulent  softening.  Sometimes  the  nodules  disappear  spontaneously  after 
persisting  for  months.  Usually  they  rupture  and  pus  is  discharged  exter- 
nally. The  nodules  frequently  arise  from  a  specific  infection  of  a  lymph 
node.  In  other  cases,  however,  they  appear,  whether  single  or  multiple,  as 
initial  indolent  infiltrations  of  the  skin.  They  vary  from  one-half  to  one 
and  a  half  centimeters  in  diameter.  At  first  they  do  not  differ  in  color 
from  the  normal  skin,  but  later  they  become  a  livid  red  and  of  glossy  sur- 
face. These  formations  are  called  scrofulous  gummata,  but  the  term  is  not  a 
very  appropriate  one  since  the  word  gumma  should  be  reserved  for  syphi- 
litic conditions. 

Commonly  the  scrofuloderma  develops  in  the  form  of  bluish,  broken- 
down,  and  readily  bleeding  granulations  around  the  perforate  openings  of 
specifically  infected  lymph  nodes,  bones  or  joints.  Essentially  this  repre- 
ponts  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  continuous  cutaneous  auto-reaction  to 
the  influence  of  the  tuberculotoxic  pus,  voided  by  the  organism,  upon  its 
own  specifically  byijersensitive  skin.     This  reaction  is  never  produced 
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around  Hstulous  exits  by  non-specific  pus.  Tlie  fistulous  tract,  of  couree, 
responds  similarly  and  this  is  why  with  a  persistently  increased  local 
hypersensitivity  the  surrounding  tissues  show  so  great  a  tendency  to  necro- 
sis and  ulceration  rather  than  to  permanent  healing.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  such  areas  must  leave  large  and  irregular  scars  which,  by  means  of 
their  blue  discoloration,  announce  their  origin  even  after  many  years. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofuloderma,  the  wonderful  results   of   direct 
sunlit  have  forced  the  benefits  obtained  by  surgical  interference  or  by 


the  tulxTculin  therapy  into  the  background.    X-ray  therapy  has  given 
excellent  rcHults. 

LICHEN,  ACNE,  IX'ZKMA 

Since  the  days  of  Ilcbra  the  ela.'w^ical  lichen  scrofulosonim  has  been 
riefinwl  as  a  .'(Uperfirial  cxanthem,  occurrintr  in  a  uroup  form,  in  tuberculoua 
individuals,  developing  slowly  from  nodules,  vamnR  from  a  millct-eeed 
to  a  pinhoad  in  size,  of  yellowish-brown  or  livid  red  color  which  protrude 
but  sliRhtly  aliove  the  surface  of  the  skin.  These  nodules  itch  very  little, 
lliey  are  soon  covcntl  by  vcrj-  small  scales,  and  undergo  involution  after 
jx'rsisting  unchanged  for  months.  Such  a  case  i^s  shown  in  Fipire  237,  in 
which,  also,  the  typical  localization  in  the  small  of  the  back  ia  to  l)e  noted. 

Pure  catics  of  lichen  scrofulosoruni  are  relatively  rare.     I'sually  other 
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forme  of  efflorescence  are  associated  in  the  lichen  area,  and  larger  papules, 
pustules  and  true  eczematous  nodiilea  may  be  scattered  through  it.  In 
contrast  to  pure  lichen  which  is  always  in  distinct,  sharply  circumscribed 
areas  of  the  size  of  a  hand,  these  combined  exanthemata  often  cover  large 
surfaces,  extending  at  times  over  the  entire  lower  portion  of  the  body  and 
especially  over  the  lower  extremities. 

Therapeutically,  the  application  of  cod-liver  oil  has  proven  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy. 

Acne  scrofulosum  is  another  exanthera,  closely  related  to  lichen,  and 
found  even  more  frequently  in  scrofulous  children.  Sometimes  it  is  com- 
bined with  lichen,  but  oftener  occurs  alone  and  is  localized  chiefly  on  the 


Fm.  237.— Scrafulniu  licbeo.     (Children '■  Hwpitnl,  Munich,  ProF.  von  Praund1«.) 

face,  the  nat«3  and  thighs.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  discrete  reddish  nodule 
with  a  small  pustule  at  the  apex  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  While  this  is 
only  of  the  size  of  a  pinhead  at  first,  it  grows  rapidly  to  the  size  of  a  pea. 
In  the  course  of  its  enlargement,  the  pustule  usually  dries  up  and  forms  a 
crust.  The  lesion  often  leaves,  similarly  with  the  papulo-necrotic  tubercu- 
lide, a  fiat  skin  scar  which  is  surrounded  by  a  pale  ring  of  pigment. 

As  with  lichen,  so  we  sometimes  see  typical  acne  nodules  arising  in  areas 
to  which  tuberculin  ointment  has  been  applied.  This  goes  to  show  that 
their  etiology  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  bacterial  infections. 

The  same  is  true  of  scrofulous  eczema  Moat  frequently  and  very  typi- 
cally it  appears  in  those  areas  where  the  skin  meets  specifically  inflamed 
mucous  membranes,  as  around  the  eyes,  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  cheeks, 
about  the  nostrils,  in  the  concha  and  the  external  ear,  and  particularly  in 
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the  fold  between  the  auricle  and  the  scalp.  f\irthennDre,  the  distinct  limi- 
tation of  these  eczemas  to  their  original  focus  and  their  slight  tendency  to 
superficial  spread  is  characteristic.  Their  reaction  to  tuberculin,  injected  at 
some  other  part  of  the  skin,  shows  their  specific  character  and  indicates  that, 
aside  from  the  exudative  diathesis,  the  essential  factor  to  be  considered  is 
tuberculosis.  Escherich  includes  all  of  these  skin  reactions  under  the  name 
of  Bcrofulidee. 

THE  SMALL  PAPULAR  TUBERCULIDE  OF  INFANCY 

This  lesion  belongs  to  the  group  described  by  Boeck  as  papulosquamous 
tuberculides.  Hamburger  first  called  attention  to  the  great  diagnostic  sig- 
nificance of  this  condition  in  infancy. 

As  its  characteristic  central  scale  is  soon  cast  off  and  it  usually  appears 
as  a  small  round  papule  it  is  permissible  to  describe  the  lesion  as  a  smalt 
papular  tuberculide. 

The  individual  lesion  is  no  larger  than  a  pinhead  or  at  most  a  small 
round  lentil.  It  is  circular  or  oval  in  form,  does  not  itch,  and  is,  at  first, 
either  pale  or  livid  red,  and  later  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  absence  c^  aoy 
necrosis  or  ulceration,  the  existence  of  a  slight  depression  at  the  centre  of 
the  papule  and  its  glossy  appearance  when  the  skin  is  stretched,  are  pecul- 
iar. The  fact  that  these  papules  appear  in  small  numbers  is  especially 
characteristic.  Usually  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  papules  to  be 
found;  at  times,  indeed,  but  a  single  specimen. 

The  exanthem  occure  on  the  abdomen,  the  chest  or  shoulders  or  on  the 
extremities.  Its  localization  is  not  typical.  This  diagnostic  sign  may  put 
the  physician  upon  the  right  track  at  once.  Confusion  with  small  hemor- 
rhagic or  cachectic  strophulus  is,  of  course,  possible.  For  this  reason  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  apply  acutaneous  tuberculin  test  before makingafinal diagnosis 

THE  PAPULO-XECROTIC  TUBERCULIDE 
This  form  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  extrem- 
ities.     Occasionally  it  is  found  also  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  on  the 
buttocks  or  on  the  auricle. 

Its  lesions  arise  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  On  the  surface  they 
form  large  nodules  varying  from  one-fourth  to  ono-half  a  millimeter  in 
diameter.  They  soon  j^how  a  distinct  tendency  to  necrosis  and  ulceration 
at  their  apices.  At  this  stage  a  dirty  brown  cru.-^t  formed  is  on  these  summilK, 
the  removal  of  which  leaves  a  crater-like  base  which  bleeds  as  readily  as  a 
lupus.  Thcpapulesarencver  very  close  together;  indeed,  the  crop  is  scattered 
but  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  small  papular  form  of  tuberculide. 
Very  often  the  [)apulo-ne{'rotic  tuberculide,  accompanied  by  scrofulous 
lichen,  appears  after  moiislrs  and  u.-'iially  about  fourteen  daj-s  after  the 
exanthem  ha.s  disappeared.  That  it  persLstg  for  a  long  time  is  due  chiefly 
to  repeated  new  crops  of  lesions  which  keep  up  the  process.  The  scars  left 
by  necrotic  tuberculides  are  very  typical  They  appear  as  round  white 
spots,  somewhat  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
pigmented  areola. 
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EXUDATIVE  DERMATOSIS 

URTICARIA  PIGMENTOSA 
(Xanthblasuoidea) 
DefioitioD. — Urticaria  pigmentosa  ia  a  rare  affection  usually  beginning 
in  the  first  year,  characterized  by  the  gradual  development  of  wheals. 


which  are  followed  by  pigmented  lesions  either  macules,  papules  or  nodules 
having  a  marked  tendency  to  persist 
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Symptoms. — While  the  disease  usually  begins  in  the  first  few  months  of 
life,  cases  are  now  recorded  appearing  in  young  adults.  Wheals  are  the 
first  lesions  to  appear,  rapidly  followed  by  tan  or  brownish-red  pigmented 
lesions  which  may  be  either  macules,  papules  or  nodules.  All  types  may 
appear  in  the  same  case.  The  lesions  are  most  abundant  on  the  tnmk, 
j)articularly  on  the  back  and  buttocks,  and  the  neck.  The  extremities  may 
also  be  involved.  In  size  the  lesions  range  from  a  pea  to  a  bean  and  are 
usually  numerous.  Irritation  produces  wheals  on  the  unaffected  skin. 
Where  the  pigmented  lesions  are,  itching  may  be  intense  or  slight.  The 
disease  usually  runs  a  persistent  course  tending  to  disappear  spontaneously 
at  puberty, 

Difierential  Diagaosis. — ^The  itching  and  wheals  suggest  urticaria  but 
the  pigmented  lesions  are  distinctive.  Cases  of  generalized  xanthoma 
while  similar  in  appearance  fail  to  produce  wheals  upon  irritation.  The 
microscopic  picture  with  mast  cell  infiltration  is  also  characteristic. 

Etiology. — A  definite  or  specific  cause  is  unknown,  it  is  likely  that  it 
depends  upon  a  congenital  disturbance. 

Prognosis. — -Life  is  not  affected  and  thedisease  blikely  to  finallydisappear. 

Treatment. — Treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  itch- 
ing when  present,  using  antipruritics  as  in  urticaria.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  general  condition  paying  particular  attention  to  proper 
diet.    There  is  no  treatment  which  affects  the  courees  of  the  disease. 

HERPES  SIMPLEX 
(Herpes  Febrius,  Herpes  Labialis,  Cold  Sores,  Fever  Blisters) 

Definition. — Herpes  simplex  is  an  acute,  grouped  eruption  of  vesicles 
appearing  most  frequently  at  a  mueo-eutaneous  junction. 

Symptoms. — The  eruption  is  proceeded  by  burning  and  tingling  and 
perhaps  some  redness  and  swelling.  The  vesicles  arc  at  first  tiny,  tense, 
glistening  and  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  in  number,  filled  with  clear 
fluid  which  may  become  red  from  hemorrhage  or  purulent  from  infection. 
After  a  few  days  they  become  flaccid  and  dry  into  a  crust  which  shortly 
falls  off  leaving  a  pinkish  surface  beneath.  The  eruption  may  appear 
around  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  on  the  face,  eyelids  or  in  the  mouth.  As  a 
rule  the  attack  lasts  only  a  few  days  but  recurrent  varieties  occur,  some- 
times extending  over  a  period  of  years.  The  disease  is  designated  according 
to  location  as  herpes  labialis,  progcnitalis,  etc. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — -The  diagnn^^ts  usually  offers  Utile  difficulty,  al- 
though it  may  be  confu-scd  with  zoster  when  unilateral  and  with  impetigo, 
particularly,  when  infection  takes  place. 

Etiol*^. — There  is  no  specific  cause  but  the  eruption  is  frequently  ex- 
cited by  ga.stro-intestinaI  disturbances,  colils,  acute  exanthemata  or  other 
febrile  affections.  In  those  disposed,  even  slight  local  irritation  may  pre- 
cipitate an  attack. 

Treatment. — When  seen  just  previoa*!  to  the  eruption  of  vesicles  the 
attack  may  be  alM)rted  by  painting  the  area  with  collodion.     Frequent 
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application  of  spirits  of  camphor  serve  to  relieve  and  possibly  shorteo  the 
course.  When  the  vesicles  have  ruptured,  antiseptic  salves  to  prevent 
infection  are  indicated,  10  per  cent,  boric  acid  in  lanolin  and  petrolatum  is 
particularly  useful,  as  it  matters  not  if  the  child  gets  it  into  the  mouth  or 
eyes  in  rubbing.  If  infection  has  taken  place  ammoniated  mercury  oint- 
ment is  serviceable.     When  the  lesions  occur  around  the  comers  of  the 


mouth  and  result  in  fissures,  these  may  be  painted  with  tincture  of  benzoin 
or  healed  by  mechanically  drawing  the  parts  together  and  holding  with 
adhesive  tape  or  collodion. 

HERPES  ZOSTER 
(Zona,  Shingles) 
This  disease  occurs  very  frequently  in  children.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
unilateral  grouped  vesicular  eruption  on  a  reddened  base,  appearing  moat 
frequently  on  the  trunk.  It  is  self-limiting  in  its  course  and  usually  meas- 
ures need  be  taken  only  to  protect  the  lesions  and  prevent  infection. 
A  ten  per  cent,  boric  acid  salve  is  practical  for  this  purpose. 

PEMPHIGUS 
The  term  pemphigus  was  formerly  applied  to  almost  any  bullous  erup- 
tion and  until  comparatively  recent  date,  there  was  confusion  between 
pemphigus  neonatorum  and  true  pemphigus  particularly.    The  term  is  now 
limited  to  a  definite  group  of  diseases  characterized  by  the  spontaneous 
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development  of  bulls.  Pemphigus  occius  in  four  varieties,  pemphigua 
vulgaris  or  chronicus,  pemphigus  acutus,  pemphigus  foUaceiu  and  pem- 
phigus vegetans. 

Pempbious  Acctcb 
Pemiphigus  acutus  is  applied  to  a  rather  rare  acute  form  of  the  disease 
usually  of  a  definite  toxic  nature  occurring  most  frequently  in  butchers  and 
others  particularly  exposed  to  infection  and  frequently  of  fatal  tenninatioo. 
It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  childhood. 

Peuphiqus  Foliaceub 
Pemphigus  foliaceus  is  a  type  where  exfoliation  persistently  follows  the 
bulls  until  it  is  general.   This  is  also  rare  in  childhood. 

pEHPHiQus  Vegetans 

Pemphigus  vegetans  is  exceedingly  rare,  occurs  usually  in  the  middle- 
aged  and  is  characterized  by  vegetative  growths  following  the  bullae  with 
their  excoriations. 

PeUPHIOUB    VuLOABIfl 

This  is  the  type,  especially,  which  is  understood  when  the  term  pemphi- 
gus is  used  It  is  a  disease,  usually  chronic,  characterized  by  the  primary 
development  of  crops  of  bulhe. 

Syn^toms. — The  eruption  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  a  slight 
period  of  malaises  and  fever,  a  few  blebe  arise  which  either  dry  or  break  and 


cnist.  The  lesions  are  tense  or  flaeciil,  and  contain  wnim,  pus  or  blood. 
'The  bulls  usually  appear  in  crops,  have  no  inflammatory  halo,  and  are 
fnllowrd  by  slight  pigmentation.  Mucous  membranes  are  cMnmonly 
involved.  With  the  nppeiirance  of  the  eruption  there  may  be  a  rise  of  two  to 
four  degrees  in  temperature,  considerable  prostration,  nephritis,  entero- 
rolitis  nnd  a  slieht  lenrooytosis  with  a  relative  increa.se  in  the  neutrophiles. 
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Course. — The  disease  may  last  for  months  or  years  or  may  terminate  ia 
one  of  the  other  types.    There  may  be  little  effect  upon  the  general  health. 

Differential  DiagnosiB. — Once  the  disease  is  established  there  ia  little 
question  of  the  diagnosis  because  of  the  non-inflamed  base  and  slow  course 
of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — While  micro-organisms  have  been  found  there  is  no  proof  of 
their  being  the  causative  agent.    The  cause  is  actually  unknown. 

Treatment — ^Arsenic  pushed  to  the  limit  is  sometimes  of  benefit. 
Everj'thing  should  be  done  to  better  general  conditions  and  focal  infection 
should  receive  special  attention.  Locally  dusting  powder  generously  ap- 
plied is  the  most  satisfactory,  ointments  are  ordinarily  not  well  borne.  The 
permanganate  bath  is  of  value. 

Prognosis. — Patients  may  survive  for  years  but  most  of  them  finally 
succumb.  The  benign  form  which  is  occasionally  seen  and  which  disap- 
pears after  a  few  months  is  a  questionable  pemphigus,  moat  authorities  are 
agreed  that  pemphigus  is  always  fatal. 

EPIDERMOLYSIS  BULLOSA 
This  is  a  rare  hereditary  and  familial  disease  characterized  by  the  for- 
mation of  bullffi  as  a  result  of  trauma.    The  general  health  is  unaffected.  It 


is  not  affected  by  treatment.    The  first  signs  appear  shortly  after  birth.    It 
is  presumably  due  to  a  malformation  of  the  elastic  tissue. 

HYDROA  VACCINIFORME 
This  disease  is  also  known  as  herpes  aestivalis  or  recurrent  summer 
eruption.    It  occurs  only  in  childhood  and  usually  in  boys.      The  eruption 
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consists  of  vesicles  or  small  bullie  which  occur  on  the  exposed  surfaces  such 
as  the  face,  hands  and  foreanns.    These  break  and  crust  leaving  depressed 


Flo.  B.— Hydro*  v>«<nif(irm«.    (Cour1e»y  of  Riehuii  L.  Sutton.) 

scars.  It  is  due  to  some  malformation  of  the  skin  which  makes  it  susceptible 
to  light.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  but  it  spontaneously  disappears 
at  adolescence. 

INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN 
DERMATms  Venenata 

Definition. — An  acute  er>-thcmatou3  or  vesicular  inflammation  caused 
by  an  external  chemical  irritant.  Under  this  title  are  usually  described 
various  types  of  dermatitis  due  to  chemicals  such  as  mustard,  cantharides, 
croton  oil,  mercury,  iodine,  turpentine,  etc.,  and  vegetable  irritants  such  as 
rhus  toxicodendron  (poison  ivy).  The  latter  may  be  taken  as  a  tj-pe  inas- 
much as  it  is  most  common. 

Symptoms. — In  slight  cases  only  a  dry  erythema  occurs.  More  fre- 
quently it  produces  an  acute  vesicular  dermatitis  and  occasionally  a  violent 
inflammation  with  marked  redness  and  swelling  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation of  large  tense  bulls.  The  exposed  parts  are  naturally  most  fre- 
quently affected,  such  as  the  hands,  feot  and  face  although  other  parts  may 
bo  involved  especially  around  (he  genitals  and  anus.  Not  infrequently  with 
lack  of  care  or  wrong  treatment  a  more  or  less  general  dermatitis  com- 
plicates the  situation.  The  eruption  usually  develops  immediately  or 
within  a  few  hours  after  exposure.  There  is  usually  considerable  burning 
and  itchine  and  in  severe  cases  constitutional  symptoms  such  as  fever  df 
101°  or  102°  F. 
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Diagnosis. — Characteristic  eruption  on  exposed  parte  with  history  of 
exposure. 

Treatment — If  the  diagnosis  is  unquestionable, radical  treatment  maybe 
used,  such  as  washing  the  affected  parts  with  strong  soap  and  water  with  a 
brush  or  scrubbing  with  50  to  90  per  cent,  alcohol  to  remove  the  irritating 
oil.    This  treatment  is  followed  by  calamine  lotion  or  a  bland  ointment. 

With  a  dermatitis  in  which  the  di^nosis  is  not  so  clear,  less  radical 
measures  are  better  and  there  is  less  dani^r  of  increasing  the  inflammation. 
Solutions  of  lead  are  presumed  to  precipitate  the  oil.    The  following  is  best: 

Plumbi  acitatia 5.0 

Pulvis  alumin 1.0 

AqiuD  deal 100.0 

M.  h. 

Sig. — Dilute  with  5  to  10  parts  o(  water 

and  apply  on  gauze. 

This  application  should  be  used  cold  on  thick  compresses  of  gauze  and 
kept  moist.  Oil  silk  may  be  used  over  the  gauze  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
hasten  maceration  and  rupture  of  the  vesicles  and  buUie.  When  the  erup- 
tion is  dry,  treatment  may  be  changed  to  bland  protectives  such  as  zinc 
paste  or  the  following  is  exceedingly  useful  and  practical: 

Zinci  oxididi 

GlyceriniE 

AquiB  aa  30.0 

M.  ft. 

Kig, — Paint  on  aeveral  times  a  day. 

This  application  has  the  advantage  of  "sticking  on"  and  if  dusting 
powder  is  applied  on  top  it  does  not  soil  the  clothing  as  much  as  an  ointment. 


DRY  SCALY  INFLAMMATORY  DERMATOSES 

Pityriasis  Rosea 
(herpes  tonsurans  maculosus,  pityriasis  circinata) 
Definition. — Pityriasis  rosea  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
the  development  of  symmetrically  distributed  macules  or  patches,  which  are 
round  or  circinate  in  outline,  slightly  scaly  and  of  a  pinkish-red  color.  It 
occurs  at  all  ages  but  only  occasionally  in  childhood. 

Symptoms.— There  is  usually  a  single  lesion  that  appears  firet  which  is 
known  as  the  "mother  spot,"  this  is  followed  in  a  few  days  by  other  pink- 
red  papules.  The  lesions  tend  to  enlarge  and  become  patchy  and  scaly. 
They  are  confined  largely  to  the  trunk  but  may  appear  on  the  face,  shoul- 
ders or  thighs.  Central  healing  takes  place  making  circinate  lesions.  The 
eruption  usually  disappears  in  two  to  four  weeks. 
Etiology. — Unknown. 
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lagoosis. — Distinguished  from  ringworm  by  lack  of  fui^us.    From 
isia  by  its  fine  bran-like  scales,  location  and  lack  of  infiltration. 


Fio.  fl. — Fltyrkrit  roMa. 

'reatment. — Salves  contw'ning  salicylic  acid  and  sulphur. 

Acidi  aalicylicij 1-0 

Sulphuria  lac 3.0 

Zinci  Oxidi 20.0 

Amyli 20.0 

Glycerinte 30.0 

Aqiiffi  Deat 30.0 

M.tt. 

Sig. — Apply  several  times  daily. 

PSORIASIS 
Thih  psoriasis  is  one  of  the  most  common  skin  diseases,  it  is  only, 
lionally  seen  in  children,  although  cases  even  in  infancy  are  reported, 
eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  variously  sized  and  shaped  macules  or 
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papules,  which  almost  immediately  show  scaling.    The  scales  are  cbi 
istically  silvery  and  rather  adherent,  particularly  the  underlying  ones 


extensor  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  legs,  especially  the  elbows  and  kn 
the  scalp  are  most  frequently  involved.    It  is  hkely  to  ma  a  chronit 


with  relapses  from  time  to  time.  While  a  large  amount  of  investigat 
been  made,  the  etiology  continues  to  be  unknown.  Treatment  cor 
putting  the  patient  in  the  best  possible  condition;  focal  infection,  ga 
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al  disturbances  and  diet  being  important  factors.  Locally,  daily  baths 
tntments  are  indicated.  The  list  of  drugs  advised  in  psoriasis  is  almoet 
js.  For  the  more  acute  cases  salicylic  acid  and  sulphur  3  and  5  per  cent, 
nioniated  mercury  5  to  10  per  cent,  are  valuable.  In  old  chronic  cases 
El  few  plaques,  pyrogallic  acid  or  chrysarobin  10  to  15  per  cent,  are 
both  produce  a  dermatitis  and  neither  should  be  used  on  the  scalp, 
-violet  light  and  X-ray  properly  applied  nill  cause  disappeai&nce  of 
sioQs.  Recently,  raying  of  the  thymus  gland  has  been  reported  suc- 
1  by  Foerster.  Arsenic  was  formerly  used  and  it  is  frequently  of  service, 
juestionable,  however,  with  the  frequent  recurrences,  whether  it  is 
ible  as  a  routine,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  arsenical  keratoses  fol- 
{ it^  unrestricted  use. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN 

Gramclobu  Ptooenicum 

■anuloma  pyogenicum  is  a  term  applied  to  a  slow  developing,  tisually 
iculatcd  tumor  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  arisiaguponthe 
■  an  injury.  The  lesions  are  usually  single,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  beaji 
right  red  in  color.    They  occur  most  frequently  upon  exposed  surfaces. 


Fia.  9. — GriDuloDia  pynacnjcum.  (Courtegy  of  Richard  L.  Sultan.) 

urface  may  be  smooth  or  cauliflower-like  with  purulent  secretion  in 
-ypts.  It  is  presumably  due  to  infection  with  staphylococcus.  The 
persists  indefinitely  and  unless  properly  removed,  recurs.  Removal 
ilectric  cautery  is  the  best.  The  tumor  may  be  excised  and  the  base 
ughly  cauterized  with  zinc  chloride. 

FAVUS 

(Tinea  Favosa) 

ivus  is  a  fungus  disease,  usually  limited  to  the  scalp,  occurring  pri- 
y  in  childhood  but  not  always  disappearing  with  adolescence,  as  other 

of  tinea.  It  is  seen  infrequently  in  this  country  and  usually  in  im- 
nts.  It  may  appear  on  the  body  or  nails.    The  characteristic  lesion 

as  a  papule  around  the  hair  follicle,  followed  by  a  dirty  yellowish  crust 
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with  coDcave  surface.    There  is  loss  of  hair.    Dia^^ous  is  made  b 
acteristic  lesion  and  microacopic  demonstration  of  the  fungus.    Tre 


Flo.  10.— FftTui. 

consists  of  epilation  by  X-ray  followed  by  antiseptic  appUcations 
scalp.  Precautions  should  be  observed  to  prevent  the  spread.  E 
produced  by  the  disease  is  permanent. 

TINEA  TRICHOPHYTINA 

(RtKGWORU,  TmCHOPHYTOSIs) 

Tinea  trichophytina  or  ringworm  is  a  local  infectious  disease 
skin  due  to  the  trichophyton  fungi.  The  various  conditions  prodi 
these  fungi  may  be  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fu 
according  to  the  part  involved,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  practical 
ularly  in  this  work  where  only  the  ones  of  importance  to  the  pediai 
to  be  described. 

TINEA  TRICHOPHYTINA  CORPORIS 

(Tinea  Circinata;  RrNowoRM  of  the  Body;  Trichophytosis  Co 

Symptoms. — Ringworm  of  the  non-hatry  skin  begins  as  a  f 
pinkish  papule  with  a  tendency  to  spread  peripherally  and  clear  u 
centre.  As  the  lesions  enlarge  they  become  ring-shaped,  usually 
sharply  marked  border  and  pinkish  or  brownish  furfuraceous  centre 
bined  lesions  form  gyrate  figures.  Spontaneous  healing  may  tak 
Subjective  symptoms  are  not  often  present.    The  uncovered  portioi 
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ire  moBt  frequently  involved.     The  deeper  parts  of  tbe  skin  may  be- 


Fio.  II.— Tinu  circloiU.     (Courtwy  of  How»rd  Foi.) 

Qvolved.givingapapulo-pustular lesion, carbunculoid  in  appearance. 
TINEA  TRiCHOPHYTINA  CRURIS 
(Tinea  Cruris:  Eczema  Marginatum:  DHOste  Itch) 
is  variety,  tc^ther  with  that  occurring  occiasionally  in  the  axills 
1  the  hands  and  feet  la  usually  due  to  the  epidermophyton  inguinaJ. 
airis  type  is  rarely  seen  in  children,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  othera 

in  location  and  the  tendency  to  vesicle  or  pustule  formation  along 
rder.  The  condition  caused  by  infection  with  this  fungus  on  the  hands 
ct  is  seen  in  children  as  an  eczematoid  dermatitis.  It  occurs  as  a 
lar  eruption,  frequently  grouped  and  sharply  marginated  on  the 
of  the  hands,  between  the  fingers  and  similarly  on  the  feet.  Occa- 
y  the  palms  and  soles  are  also  involved.  Between  the  fingers  and  toes 
in  becomes  boggj'  from  perspiration  and  peels  with  fissure  formation, 
ignosis. — Ringworm  of  the  body  is  to  be  differentiated  from  pityriasis 

seborrhceic  dermatitis  and  psoriasis.  Ringworm  occurs  more  fre- 
y  on  the  uncovered  parts,  pityriasis  rosea  is  usually  limited  to  the 

ringworm  is  more  frequently  limited  to  a  few  lesions,  pityriasis  rosea 

with  one  lesion,  the  "mother  spot"  and  later  shows  quite  a  genera) 
on  pretty  well  covering  the  trunk,  individual  lesions  are  almost  iden- 
mly  microscopic  finding  would  definitely  differentiate  them.    lusfibor- 
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rhceic  dermatitis,  usually  the  sternal  and  interscapular  areas  are  the  | 
■  ones  involved,  scales  are  greasy  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  vesicle  or 
mation.  Psoriatic  lesions  are  always  dry,  may  be  ring-shaped  but  tl 
are  characteristically  silvery,  bleeding  points  occur  upon  scrapin 
away.  There  is  nearly  always  involvement  of  elbows,  knees,  or  sea 
eczematoid  ringworm  of  hands  and  feet  is  frequently  impossibk 
ferentiate  from  eczema.  When  both  hands  and  feet  are  invoK 
more  likely  ringworm,  theoretically  one  might  depend  upon  the  laii 
but  practically  the  fungus  is  frequently  so  hard  to  find  that  this  is  i 
Considerable  work  is  being  done  ori  this  condition  but  it  still  rer 
considerable  confusion.  Specimens  for  the  microscope  are  made  b; 
scrapings  of  the  scales  or  the  tops  of  vesicles,  applying  30  per  cent, 
hydroxide  to  dissolve  the  tissue  and  in  one-half  hour  and  two  h< 
spores  and  fungi  may  be  seen. 

Etiology. — Infection  may  occur  by  direct  contact  or  through  tl 
contaminated  articles,  hats,  underwear,  combs,  brushes,  etc.  The  i 
exists  in  the  domestic  animals  and  is  frequently  contracted  from  thi 
Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  ringworm  of  the  body  is  always  gc 
Treatment — On  the  body,  the  condition  is  usually  soon  cles 
with  ointments  of  ammoniated  mercury  5  to  10  per  cent.,  sulphur 
per  cent,  or  Whitfield  ointment,  salicylic  acid  3  per  cent,  and  bcnzoi 
per  cent.  Aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  h>'posuIphite  10  per  cent,  t 
followed  by  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  3  per  cent.  On  the  hands  and 
lesions  are  frequently  more  rebellious,  the  above  mentioned  V 
ointment  may  be  used  until  peeling  takes  place  and  then  followed 
paste  or  crude  tar  ointment  may  be  used: 

Crude  tar 4,0 

Zincoxidi 4.0 

Amyli 30.0 

Petrobtuin  t1av...30.0 

M.  it.  Ung. 

Sig.— Apply  2  or  3  limes  daily,  cleaning  off  with  eweet  o 

ONYCHOMYCOSIS 
(Ringworm  of  the  Nails) 

Ringworm  of  the  naib  may  occur  primarily  or  secondarily.  T 
are  a  dirty  grayish  or  yellowish  color,  appear  worm  eaten  and  thi 
Fungus  is  found  with  difficulty  in  scrapings.  The  nails  should  be 
frequently  and  Whitfield  ointment  or  pure  crude  coal  tar  apphed. 

TINE-V  TRICHOPHYTON  CAPITIS 

(Tinea  Capitis:  Tinea  Tonsurans:  Ringworm  of  the  Scai 

Sjrmptoms. — Ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  definitely  a  disease  of  chi 

spontaneous  involution  taking  place  at  puberty.    It  starts  as  a  smi 

pateh  or  reddened  hair-perforated  papule.    The  base  is  reddened 

ecales  are  whitish  or  grayish  in  color.     There  is  no  tendency  to 
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Flo.  12.— Tinea  capitis.    (Courtay  of  Howard  Foa 
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involution.  The  hair  becomes  lustreless  and  dry  and  many  broken  1 
seen  in  the  partly  bald  patch.    Occasionally  there  is  a  pustular  fol 

Diagnosis. — -The  condition  as  described  above  is  characteristic 
diagnosis  is  easily  confirmed  by  examining  hairs  treated  with  sod 
droxide  solution. 

Prognous. — ^The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  treatment,  wii 
methods  of  epilation  and  treatment,  usually  recovery  waa  a  matter  o 
years.  Epilation  with  X-ray  followed  by  applications  of  iodine  is  t 
em  accepted  treatment  and  the  time  is  reduced  to  a  few  months. 

Treatment — The  older  methods  consisted  of  forcep  spilation 
application  of  various  antiseptic  salves.  Nowadays  the  entire 
epilated  with  X-ray,  the  hair  faUing  out  from  one  to  three  weeks  aft 
sure,  depending  upon  the  method  used.  When  tlie  hair  is  out,  the 
p^nt«d  several  times  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  hair  grows  in  . 
from  two  to  three  months.  If  necessary  epilation  can  be  repeated 
ously  this  treatment  should  only  be  undertaken  by  an  expert.  Pre 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  infection  to  others,  the  chi 
iug  a  skull  cap. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  SKIN 
(Miuabia) 

Miliaria  is  a  sweat  eruption  produced  by  the  retention  of  swes 
sweat  follicles.  It  occurs  as  miUaria  crystallina  and  miliaria  rubn 
lesions  of  the  first  are  non-inflammatory  and  the  second  infianunatc 

Miliaria  crystaUina  or  sudamina  is  characterized  by  an  eru| 
numerous  tiny  discrete  acuminate  vesicles.  The  vesicle  walls  are  v 
and  rupture  easily.  It  is  produced  by  excessive  sweating  and  is 
subjective  symptoms.    It  is  usually  confined  to  the  trunk. 

Miliaria  rubra  (prickly  heat,  heat  rash)  is  an  eruption  of  miliary 
and  papules  at  the  mouths  of  the  sweat  follicles.  The  lesions  are 
superficial,  thin-walled,  vesicles,  upon  an  inflamed  base.  The  cont 
at  first  clear  and  later  opalescent.  There  may  also  be  numerous  v 
papular  or  papulo-vesicular  lesions.  The  lesions  are  usually  very 
ous  giving  to  the  whole  area  where  they  occur  a  pinkish  appearanc 
sides  of  the  neck,  chest  and  back  arc  the  usual  sites  but  other  par 
be  affected.  There  is  always  burning,  pricking,  itching  and  marl 
comfort.  There  is  frequently  an  accompanying  dermatitis  and  wl 
occurs  in  the  folds  in  adipose  individuals  it  may  lead  to  an  inl 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  the  associated  sweating  or  ovei 
together  with  the  characteristic  lesions  are  taken  into  consideration 
aria  crystaUina  requires  no  treatment  other  than  bathing  and  poT 
Miliaria  rubra  is  frequently  very  disturbing  and  requires  treatmei 
lieve  the  itching,  otherwise  scratching  and  rubbing  are  likely  to  | 
further  trouble.    Sponging  with  dilute  alcohol   (60  per  cent.)  an 
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dering  may  be  sufficient.    Calamine  lotion  applied  frequently  ia  satisfac- 
tory.   A  practical  and  satisfactory  application  ia: 

Zinci  oxido  Glyocrinffi 

Amyli  AA  30.0  Aqua;  dcst.  aa  00.0 

M.ft.  in  umguent. 
Sig.— Apply  several  times  a  day. 

Thia  application  may  be  smeared  on  several  times  a  day  and  powder 
dusted  over  it.  Salves  should  not  be  used.  The  eruption  rarely  lasts  more 
than  a  few  days  unless  the  causes  are  permitted  to  continue.  Every  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  keep  the  child  cool  by  means  of  cool  baths 
and  Ught  clothing. 

MILIUM 
(Strophulus  Albidus,  Acne  Albida) 

Milia  are  small  whitish  tumors  of  the  skin  formed  by  hardened  sebum 
beneath  the  epidermis.  These  pinhcad  to  small  pea-sized  papules  usually 
occur  beneath  the  eyes.  They  may  also  be  seen  on  the  scrotum.  There  are 
usually  only  a  few  and  they  remain  discrete.  Milia  arc  common  in  young 
adults  and  not  infrequently  seen  in  infanta.  In  the  latt«r  vigorous  washing 
with  soap  and  water  will  dispose  of  them.  Later  in  life  it  is  necessary  to 
puncture  the  lesion  and  express  the  contenta. 

COMEDO 
A  comedo  (l>lackhea<l)  is  a  pluf;  of  dried  sebaceous  material  which  fillB 
the  opening  of  a  sebaceous  follicle.  They  are  more  frequently  aecn  where 
the  sebaceous  glands  are  most  numerous  as  on  the  forehead,  nose,  nasolabial 
furrows,  chin,  chest,  and  back.  They  are  almost  constantly  associati^ 
with  acne  vulgaris  and  constitute  a  definite  part  of  that  disease. 

GROUPED  COMEDONES  IX  CHILDREN 

Groups  of  comedones  occurring  in  children  ujion  parts  subjected  to 
pressure  and  warmth  have  been  descrilx-d  by  ("orckcr.  They  are  seen  on 
the  cheeks  in  nursing  infants  and  on  the  forehead,  temples  and  occiput 
of  older  children. 

ACNE  NEONATORUM 

An  acne  occurring  on  the  forehead  and  na-s.-!!  folds  of  infants  has  been 
descritx'd  by  Krann.  Both  comedones  and  jiustulcs  arc  present  and  they 
appear  to  have  llic  c I laract eristics  of  a  true  acne  due  to  a  disturbance  of 
sebaceous  sccretio:i. 

ACNE  VULGARIS 

Acne  vulgari-s  is  characterizofi  by  an  eruptiun  of  inflamnuitorj-  legions, 
situat<il  in  the  scbaeiinn  follicles  consisting  of  comeilones,  papules  and 
pastules.  The  lesions  are  found  whore  the  sebiiceous  glands  are  numerous, 
face  including  forehead,  nose,  cheek.s  and  chin,  the  chest  and  back.  There 
is  usually  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

Several  typos  are  doscrilxKi  depen<ling  upon  the  predominant  lesion  such 
as  acne  simplex,  acne  indurata,  acne  papulosa  and  acne  pustulosa.    Usually 
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there  is  a  mixture  of  all  lesions.  Superficial  lesions  produce  no  scarring  but 
the  deep-seated  lesions  of  acne  indurata  do  produce  scars  and  this  is  one 
important  reason  for  treatment.  The  disease  is  most  pronounced  at  adoles- 
cence but  may  occur  in  younger  children.  In  the  superficial  types,  a  salve 
of  salicylic  acid  and  sulphur  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water  suffices.  The 
salicylic  acid  is  used  1  to  3  per  cent,  with  precipitated  sulphur  3  to  5  per 
cent.  If  many  comedones  are  present  they  should  be  mechanically  removed. 
In  the  pustular  and  indurated  types  the  lesions  need  to  be  surgically  opened 
in  addition.  Mixed  staphylococcus  vaccines,  150  million  to  400  million, 
four  days  to  a  week  apart,  help.  Ultra-violet  ray  given  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a  denuatitis  is  of  decided  assistance.  In  severe  cases  the  X-ray  is  the 
best  agent  of  all  but  must  be  used  expertly  and  care  exercised  not  to  over- 
dose on  account  of  later  developing  telangiectases.  All  local  treatment 
should  be  accompanied  by  regulation  of  diet,  care  of  constipation,  removal 
of  focal  infection  and  adherence  to  all  measures  productive  of  good  hygiene. 
All  cases  can  be  cleared  up,  but  the  natural  tendency  is  to  relapse  and  there 
is  usually  a  need  for  considerable  care  for  several  years. 

ALOPECIA  AREATA 
Alopecia  areata  is  characterized  by  the  sudden  loss  of  haii  in  patches 


Fia.  14,— AlopMiskmtatotaUi.    (Coutuay  of  Howud  Foi.) 

of  various  sizes  and  shapes.    There  may  be  one  or  many  areas.    Recurrence 
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This  is  the  type  in  which  the  internal  treatment  is  more  often  successful. 
Light  cauterizing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  trichloracetic  acid  or  the 
application  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  salicylic  acid  in  collodion  iausuallysucoessf  ul. 

KERATODERMU  PALMARIS  ET  PLANTARIS 
(Symhbtrical  Keratoderuia  op  t»b  Extremities,  Conqenital.  Kera- 

TOUA    OF   THE    PaLMS   AND    SoLES,    IcKTHYOBIS    PalUARIS    ET   PlaN7ARIS> 

Defimtioa. — This  condition  is  a  familial,  often  hereditary,  symnaetrical 
hyperkeratosis  of  the  palms  and  soles. 

Synqitoms. — The  pahns  and  soles  show  patches  of  thickened  epidermis 
up  to  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  are  smooth,  yellow  and  sharply 
marinated.  While  the  condition  is  often  hereditary,  it  may  not  appear 
for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  usually  several  cases  in  the  same  family. 

Course. — The  disease  is  permanent. 

Differeatial  Diagnosis. — Appearance  and  history  are  usually  sufficient 
to  assure  the  diagnosis.  A  similar  condition  may  appear  in  psoriasis  and 
arsenical  keratosis  must  be  considered. 

Treatmect.^ — In  the  true  cases  treatment  is  palliative  only  and  consists 
of  the  application  of  oijs  or  oily  salves.  Diachylon  ointment  applied  thick 
on  lint  serves  well.    X-rays  may  be  tried. 

ICHTHYOSIS 
(Xeroderua,  FisHSfUN  Disease) 

Ichthyosis  is  a  congenital  defect 
of  the  skin  characterised  by  harsh- 
ness, dryness  and  scaling,  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  horny  layer  and 
a  deficiency  of  the  secretions. 
While  ichthyosis  is  a  congenital 
defect  itdoesnot  ordinarily  become 
apparent  until  the  second  or  third 
year,  thereafter  remaining  un- 
changed until  puberty  when  im- 
provement may  take  place.  There 
is  a  true  congenital  type  which 
occurs  very  rarely.  It  is  mani- 
fpslcd  at  birth,  the  surface  being 
covered  by  thick,  scale-like  plates 
markwl  in  all  directions  by  fissures 
in  the  homy  epidermb.  The  skin 
is  immobile.  Such  cases  are  seen 
usually  in  children  prematurely 
born  and  thoy  usually  die  within  a 
few  days  from  inanition  or  low  of 
heat.  It  is  usually  impossible  for 
Fia  i7-i^h(hv.-ii.    (Hi.Mci|iin  Frtui.)  them  to  nursc  on  account  of  im- 
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mobility  of  the  lipe.  A  condition  which  simulates  true  ichthyosis  is  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  vernix  caseosa,  which  continues  to  be  produced  for  a 
few  days  after  birth.  The  skin  is  encrusted,  tense,  fissured  and  of  a  brown- 
ish-red color.  These  cases  may  die  of  inanition  unless  the  crustations  are 
softened  and  removed  with  oily  applications  and  the  body  temperature 


Fiu,  H.— Icbtbygau.    <Courl«y  oT  Hlcbsrd  L.  Sutton.) 

artificially  maintained.  There  ia  also  another  rare  condition  in  which  the 
child  is  bom  with  a  membrane  covering  the  skin  which  resembles  collodion. 
This  peets  off  in  sheets  followed  by  further  desquamation  and  normal  skin. 
It  is  su^estcd  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  persistence  of  the  epitricMal 
layer  usually  cast  off  at  the  seventh  fetal  month.  ' 

Ichthyosis  or  ichthyosis  simplex  is  a  general  condition  involving  the 
entire  skin  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  while  ichthyosis  hystrix  is  limited  to 
irregular  circumscribed  areas.     The  condition  varies  in  intensity,  from  a 
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slight  rougbeoing  of  the  skin  to  cases  in  which  the  homy  epidermis  consists 
of  thick  plates,  resembliag  fish  scales.  It  is  usually  worse  on  the  extensor 
surfaces  .of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  hair  and  nails  are  usually  dry,  the  hair 
lustreless  and  the  nails  brittle.  There  are  no  subjective  symptoms  but  the 
condition  of  the  skin  makes  it  susceptible  to  certain  types  of  dermatitis,  due 
to  the  lack  of  secretions,  these  inflammations  are  more  likely  to  axise  in 


Fm.  IV.— Iclilliyuu«. 

the  cold  weather.  The  affection  is  hereditary  and  frequently  more  than 
one  case  is  seen  in  a  family.  While  ichthyosis  cannot  be  cured,  the  patient 
can  be  greatly  benefited  with  proper  care.  Some  patienta  show  thyroid  dis- 
turbance and  are  greatly  improved  by  thyroid  extract.  Not  more  than  a 
grain  a  day  should  be  given  to  start  with,  the  dose  to  be  iucreaaed  accord- 
ing to  tolerance. 

Proper  care  consists  of  a  daily  bath  and  inunction  with  a  bland  fat.  In 
severe  ca.ses  tincture  of  i^reen  soap  is  necowtary  as  weU  as  keratolytic  ealvcs 
auch  as  one  containing  salicylic  acid  5  to  10  i>er  cent. 
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ATROPHIES 
(Xe&odebma  Piomentosuh) 
Xerodenna  pigmentosum  is  a  rare  disease  of  the  skin  bef^nning  in  early 
childhood,  occurring  in  families  and  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 


'  Fio.   20.— Xuadernu  pisnuntaK.     (Couneay  of  H.  B.  Buul) 

freckles  following  which  there  are  atrophic  changes  and  later  malignant 
growths.  The  disease  may  show  its  first  manifestation  by  erythematous 
spots  in  infancy  but  later  freckles  appear  becoming  more  numerous  and 
more  pronounced.  The  skin  in  a  few  years  takes  on  the  (ppearance  of 
extreme  age  with  atrophy,  a  waxy  drawn  appearaoce,  telangiectases  and 
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keratoses  appear  which  rapidly  become  maligoant.  The  lesions  are  limited 
to  the  expcwed  surfaces  and  aggravated  by  light.    It  is  undoubtedly  due  to 


a  congenital  defect.  The  disease  usually  starts  in  the  first  year  or  two  and 
reaches  its  height  at  six  to  eight,  while  death  occurs  within  two  or  three  years 
with  frightful  distortion  and  disfigurement.  Occasionally  malignancy  does 
not  develop. 

DEGENERATIVE 
NEOPLASAUTA 

MOLLUSCUU  CONTAQIOeuH 

(mollcscitj  sebaceuv, 
epitheuoma  con- 

TAGIOSiru) 

MoUuscum  contagiosum 
is  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
with  small  epithelial  waxy 
rounded  tumors,  usually 
umbilicatod  and  multiple 
ia  numbor.  While  the 
disease  is  rather  uncommon 
it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  children  than  in  adults 
and  particiilarly  in  thoee 
of  the  poorer  class,  or  in 
institutions.  There  are 
usually  from  two  or  thr« 
to  a  dozen  leaions  and  these 
are  seen  most  frequently 
on  the  face,  eyelids,  noee, 
scrotum  or  backs  of  tbft 
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hands.  The  lesions  usually  remain  separate,  but  may  group,  each  remain- 
ing distinct.  They  are  usually  the  size  of  a  pinhead  or  a  small  pea  but  on 
rare  occasions,  lesions  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  are  seen.  Individually 
the  tumor  is  distinctly  raised,  constricted  at  the  base,  almost  peduncu- 
lated, waxy  in  appearance  and  umbilicated  with  an  opening  in  the  umbili- 
cation  from  which  cheesy  material  may  be  expressed.  They  are  mildly 
infectious  but  the  organism  is  not  known.  The  characteristic  lesions  offer 
little  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Untreated  they  tend  to  persist  months  or 
even  years.  Treatment  consists  of  puncture  and  expression  of  the  con- 
tents. Usually  a  puncture  which  draws  blood  is  sufficient  without  expression. 

XANTHOMA 

(FiBROUA    LiPOUATODES,    XaNTUBLASUa) 

Xanthoma  multiplex  (xanthoma  tuberosum)  is  a  rare  disease  but  may 
occur  in  children.  The  lesions  are  rather  rounded,  pea  to  bean-sized,  from  a 
yellowish  to  a  brownish-red  in  color  and  when  seen  in  children  are  usually 
multiple  and  general  in  distribution.  They  are  usually  rather  hard  and 
once  formed  persist  with  practically  no  subjective  symptoms.  Only  radical 
treatment  is  successful,  the  cautery  or  strong  (25  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.) 
salicylic  acid  either  in  plaster  or  collodion. 

NEVUS 

(Birth-mark) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nevi,  pigmented  and  vascular.  The  former  are 
frequently  classified  among  skin  hypertrophies  and  the  latter  among  tumors 
of  blood-vessels.  Since  the  pediatrist  is  concerned  only  with  types  and 
little  with  the  diseases  sometimes  classified  with  blood-vessel  disturbance^, 
it  seems  more  practical  to  consider  all  nevi  under  one  heading. 

NEVUS  PIGMENTOSUS 
(PiQMEjjTED  Mole) 
Pigmented  nevi  are  circumscribed  lesions  of  the  skin  in  which  there  is 
increased  pigmentation.  They  may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  downey  or 
coarse  hair.  The  lesions  more  often  appear  on  the  face,  neck,  trunk,  thighs, 
buttocks  and  genitalia,  but  may  appear  anywhere.  They  vary  in  size  and 
shape  and  may  be  smooth  and  flat  or  raised  and  warty.  Their  occurrence 
may  be  single  or  multiple  and  disseminated  or  grouped.  They  are  rarely 
found  at  birth  but  make  their  appearance  during  infancy.  No  subjective 
symptoms  are  present.  There  is  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  disappearance. 
Pigmented  nevi  or  moles  are  important  for  two  reasons,  first  cosmetic  and 
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second  on  account  of  their  well-known  tendency  to  malignancy,  the  pediat^ 
rist  is  not  concerned  with  the  latter  aa  malignant  changes  rarely  occur 
before  forty. 

Treatment. — Small  brown  moles  may  be  removed  by  fulguration  or 
cJectric  needle.  With  the  exception  of  trichloracetic  acid,  no  acids  or  other 
caustics  should  be  used  on  account  of  the  danger  of  unnecessary  scarring. 
The  small  lesions  may  easily  be  removed  by  painting  lightly  with  a  solution 
of  trichloracetic  acid,  almost  no  scarring  results  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
hypertrophic  scars  follow  its  use,  such,  as  are  frequently  seen  after  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  should  be  made  by  adding  just  enough  water  to  the 
crystals  to  dissolve  them.  The  dark  blue  or  black  moles  should  not  he 
interfered  with  except  in  the  most  radical  manner  since  danger  of  malig- 
nancy is  great  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  usually  widely  disseminated  and 
incurable.  The  larger  lesions  may  be  treated  with  electric  needle  and  hairs 
removed  by  the  same  agent.  Freezing  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds  with 
carbon  dioxide  snow  is  successful.  The  X-ray  skilfully  used  will  give  a  good 
result,  trial  by  any  one  but  an  experienced  therapeutist  is,  however,  not  to  be 
recommended.  Radium  is  less  dangerous.  Excision  does  not  give  as 
satisfactory  results  as  the  other  methods  mentioned. 

NEVUS  VASCULOSUS 

(Nsvua  SANOtriNEUs,  Nevus  Flahheus,  Moths  Mark,  Bibth-habki 
Post- wine-mark) 

A  vascular  nevus  is  a  congenital  hyperplasia  of  the  cutaneous  vascular 
system.  These  nevi  may  be  flat  or  raised,  single  or  multiple,  large  or  small 
with  the  color  depending  upon  their  structure.  There  are  three  types  of 
vascular  nevi. 

First,  flat  nevi  consisting  merely  of  dilated  capillaries  (the  port-wine- 
mark). 

Second,  hypertrophic  nevi,  angiomata  made  up  of  a  net-work  of  large 
dilated  vessels. 

Third,  angioma  cavemosum,  a  cavemos  nevus  which  usually  enlarges. 

The  color  in  all  types  depends  upon  whether  the  blood  is  arterial  or 
venous.  They  are  usually  sharply  circumscribed  and  compressible.  More 
frequently  these  nevi  appear  on  the  face,  h^^  or  neck,  but  no  part  of  the 
body  is  exempt.  Flat  or  hypertrophic  nevi  may  be  present  at  birth  or  make 
their  appearance  shortly  aiter,  they  usually  increase  in  size  for  a  time  and 
then  remain  fixed.  The  large  angiomata  sometimes  ulcerate  following 
trauma  and  a  cure  results.  There  is  of  course  in  such  a  case  definite 
danger  of  alarming  hemorrhage.  Other  than  this  there  is  no  tendency  to 
spontaneous  disappearance.  Most  nevi  are  amenable  to  treatment.  The 
raised  ones  may  be  frozen  with  COi  snow  ten  to  thirty  seconds,  flat  ones  do 
not  respond  to  this.  The  flat  type  may  be  treated  with  the  Kromayer 
quartz  lamp  {ultra-violet  light).    This  and  other  types  may  be  treated  with 
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treatment  of,  172 
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treatment  of,  173 
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post^hemorrhagic,  164,  165 

poverty,  162,  170 

pseudo-,  174 

paeudoleucemic  infantile,  168,  170 

psychic  traumata  causing,  175 

rare  forma  of,  171 

regenerative  type  of,  168 

scEool.  162,  163 

secondary,  167 

sun-baths  in  treatment  of,  174 

tachycardia  in,  159 

tenement,  162 

toxic,  alimentary  type,  of,  162 
treatment  of,  172 

toxogenoiiH,  166,  167,  171 

transfusion  in  treatment  of,  173 

traumatic,  164 

trophotoxic,  170 
treatment  of,  173 

tuberculosis  accompanying,  162,  167 

umbilical  hemorrhage  causmg,  165 

X-rays  in  treatment  of,  174 
Anemias,  group  of,  159 

symptomatology,  general,  159 

due  to  primary  interference  with  ery- 
thropoicsia,   161 
Anenoepbalic  infants,  taste  in,  33 
Anergic-aplastic  anemia,  treatment  of,  173 
Anestheain  ointment  for  fissured  nipples, 

38 
Anesthesia,  dangers  of,  in  status  thymico- 
lymphaticus, 217 
Aneurism  of  aorta,  417 
Angina,  d  baciOe  ffitiform,  261 

Imcterial  orinin  of,  249 

catarrhal,  249 

chancrifonn,  252 

complications  of,  250 

definition  of,  248 

diphtheroid,  Plaut's  251 
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Angina,  etiology  of,  249 
exudative,  249 
faucial  tonsil  in,  249 
follicular,  249 
gangrenous,  252 
lacunar,  249 

differentiated  from  diphtheria,  6S0 
lymphatic  ring  in,  248 
palatal,  249 
pharyngeal,  250 
Plaut's  diphtheroid,  251 
retronasal,  249,  250 

in  meningococcus  memngJUs.  467 
scarlatinal,    to    be  differentiated   from 
diphtheria,  656 
without  skin  eruption,  249,  fiSS 
Vincent's.  251 
differentiated  from  scarlatina,  666 
Angiospasm,  cuticular,  175 
Angiospastic  dysuria,  426 
Anllin  derivatives,  hemocytolysis  from,  166 
Anions,  18 

Anisocytosis,  163,  164 
Ankle  clonus,  81 
Anorexia  in  children,  212 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  469 
nervous,  328 
treatment  of,  117 
Anomalies,  constitutional,  Pait  II,  p,  156; 

213,  214,  261 
Antenatal  protection  of  child,  98 
Antibodies  in  tuberculosis,  736,  737,  738  . 
Antifebrin,  hemocytolvsis  from,  166 
Antifonnin- method,  737 
Antimeningococcic   serum     in    meningo- 
coccus meningitis,  473 
Antimony  in  acute  d}'spepsia,  308 
Antipyretics  in  fever.  107 
Antipyrin  in  fever,  107 

in  meningococcus  meningitis.  473 
Antirickitic  vitamin,  19, 207 
Antiscorbutic  vitamin,  19 
Antistreptococcic  serum  in  sepsis,  14S 
An ti tetanic  serum,  143 
Antitoxin,  diphtheritic,  dose  of,  661 
iinmuni^,  unit  of,  661 
intravenous,  injec^n  of,  662 
method  of  preparing,  661 
morUlity  alter  use  of,  663 
prophylactic,  dose  of,  661 
time  to  use,  067 
Antityphoid  vaccination,  696 
An ti  vaccinationists,  631,  635,  637 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  417 
Aortic  insufficiency,  405 

stenosis,  390,  405 
Aortitis,  417 

Ape-man  type,  reversion  to,  238 
Apex  beat,  situation  of,  75 
AphthK,  Bednar's.  67 
Apices  of  lunfp,  examination  of,  in  tubei^ 
culoais^  735 
;hromc  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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735 


I,  168 
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«,  expiratory,  in  spaamophiliA,  534 
lexia  serosa  in  serous  meningitis,  474 

ixins  in  tuberculosis,  738 
idicitia,  peritonitis,  in,  34 1 
iimin,  115 

jte,  loss  of,  in  acute  dyspepsia,  307 
e  cerck  in  meniiigococcus  meningitis 

i  in  sucking,  44 

ol  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  151 

.hmia  of  hc&rt,  390 

paralysis  of,  528 

atic  tinctures,  117 

ic  in  anemia,  173 

nyelo-cytomatoais,  183 

lurpuro  hemorrhaeica,  185 

lonouB  action  on  blood,  167 

ic  aetion  of,  1 16 

lenamin   products  in   treatnient  of 

hilis,  783 

lo^clcrosis  almost  unknown  in  child- 

d,  2,  417 

iiie,  hemorrhafcic,  185 

orrheal,   150 

umococcic,  710 

itism,  aoemic  type  of,  221 

ichard's  bradytiophy  in,  221 

nition  of,  221 

^hismic  type  of,  221 

)ituB  of,  221 

hildhood,  221 

se  t>-pe  of,  221 

^horic  type  of,  221 

itment  of,  224 

;  arid  diathesis  of  adults  and,  221 

le  in,  222 

oKTVjwsis.  536 

liar  rhcumatisni,  acute,  706 

a^e  io,  70e 

anicina  in,  706 

causative  oncaniiim  unknon 

cerebral  sj'mptoinB  in,  709 

chorea  in.  700 

constitutional  dinturbancesfound  in, 
706 

definition  of.  706 

diagnosif  of,  709 

differential,  709 
from  infantile  Si-urvy.  709 
from  rickcis,  709 
from    syphilitic    ostcochon- 


706 


dHtis,    709 


I,  70S 


Articular  rheumatism,  acute,  proKnoeta  of. 
710 
relapses  in,  708 
salicylates  in,  710 
scarlatinal,  710 
sweats  in,  707 
treatment  of,  710 
tuberculous,  710 
Artificial  feeding.  54 
caloric  values  in,  62 
dsn^rs  from,  54,  98,  103 
disturbance  of  nutrition  in.  256 
improvement  of  methods  in,  104 
increased  death-rate  in,  90 
aepsis  in,  145 

sUtistics  of,  90,  91,  92,  93,  M,  95,  06 
technic  of,  58 
foods,  dangers  from  using,  103 
use  of,  in  older  children,  117 
light  in  treatment  of  rickets,  206 
Ascaris  lumbricoidee,  167, 337 
Ash  of  milk.  4,  5 
Asiatic  cholera,  315 
Asphyxia,  congenital,  125 
in  mtubation,  669 
lividft,  125 
of  new-born,  125 

autopsy  findings  in,  126 
causes  of.  125 

cerebral  hemorrhage  in,  126,  129 
death-pallor  variety  of,  126 
definition  of,  125 
heart^maasage  in.  126 
hemorrhagic  disesBes  arising  from. 

126,  129 
livid  variety  of,  125 
prognosis  of.  126 

rhvthmtc  traction  of  tongue  in.  126 
Schultze's  method  of  resuscitation 

in,  126 
^-mptoms  of.  126 
therapy  for,  126 
pallida.  125 

postnatal,  acquired,  125 
causes  of,  136 
diagnosis  of,  127 
oxygen  in,  127 
prognosis  of,  127 
s>'mptonis  of,  127 
treatment  of,  127 
Aspidium,  ectogenous  blood  poison.  166 
j\»piration  in  cerebral  henrarrtiage.  130 
AsNcs's  milk,  4 

low  fat  content  of,  4 
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Asyls  for  childrea,  104 
Ataxia,  acute  cerebral  494 

Preidraich'a525 

hereditary,  525 

static,  525  ,  . 

Atelectasis,  puhnonarj-,  of  new-bom,  IJU, 

127 
AthetoMS,  bilateral,  506 
Athym«i8,226 

Atrophies,  muscular,  5A       .     ,    p  „ 
inTantilc  prosreasive  spinal,  5^ 

of  ekin,  847 
Atrophy  of  opUc  nerve  in  meningococcus 

meningitis,  471 
Atropm    for  vomiting   m  meningococcus 
meningitis,  473 

in  exudfttive  diathesis,  219 

secreted  in  milk  of  animals,  42 
Auditory  canal,  examination  for  pain  in,  7j 
external,  examination  of,  355 
foreign  bodies  in,  360 

nerve,  medullation,  at  birth,  32 
Aura  m  epilepsy,  545 
Auricular  flutter,  390  ^-     ,™, 

origin  of  paroxjsmal  tachycardia,  390 
Auriculo ventricular  block,  391 
Auscultation  of  lungs,  77,  78 
Autolvtic  amlxjceptors,  166 
Automatic  motions  of  new-l)om,  33 
Autoserum  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  1S& 
Autotranstusion  in  anemia,  174 
Azotemia,  421 

Babisbki's  phenomenon,    physiologic    to 

second  year  ot  lite,  34 
Bacillus  acidophilus,  12 
bifiduB  communis,  12 
butyricUH,    12 
mobilis,  12 
coli  communis,  12 
in  sepsis  of  new-hom,  144 
lactis  aerogenes,  12  ,  .       , 

of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  m  sepsis  of 

new-bom,  144 
of     tetanus,    fmdmg    of,    in    umbilical 

wound,  142 
of  tuberculosis,  bovine  type,  7J0 
demonstration  of,  737 
discovery  ot,  720 
finding  of,  735 
human  tvpe,  720 
invasion  "ol  body  by,  720,  721 
of  whooping-cough,  671 
paratyphoBus  A,  698 

B,  698 
perfringens,  12 
putriBcans,  12 

pvocyancus  m  sepsis  of  new-tjcm,  IM 
typhosus,  68S 
Back,  drawing  pains  of,  relief  of,  42 
Backache   in    meningococcus   meningitis, 

468 
Bacteria,  intestinal,  value  ot,  12 
Bacterial  contents  of  bowel.  12 
flora  ot  digestive  tract,  12 


1,  452 
Balanoposthitls,  452 
Balsam    Peru    in    treatment   of   fissured 

nipplce,  38 
Banti-Senator  symptom-complex,   171 
Barley  in  infant  feeding,  61 
Barlow's  disease  (see  infantile  scurvy),  186 
Basedowoid  disease.  infaotUe,  235 
Basedow's  disease,  235 
Basilar  meningitis,  458 
BasophiUc  leucocytes  in  children,  2 
Baths,  daily,  66 

dangers  from,  in  institutions,  136 

for  premature  child,  121 

in  alimentaiy  intoxication,  297 

in  fever,  easy  application  of,  106 

in  insomnia,  115 

in  purulent  meningitis,  461 

in  sepsis,  148 

in  serous  meningitis,  476 

mustard,   lOS 

of  new-bom,  66 

rectal  temperature  to  be  taken  in  judg- 
ing effects  ot,  106 

sea-salt  for,  118 

skin  temperature  in,  misleading,  106 

temperature  of,  66 
Bcdnar'saphths,67 

from  meddlesome  care  of  mouth,  145 
in  catarrhal  stomatitis,  242 
Bed-sores  in  tubertndous  meningitis,  462 
Bed-wetting,  447 

Bee  stiniffi,  ectogenous  blood  poison,  166 
Beer,  caloric  value  of,  210 

effects  ot.  on  nursing  mother,  42 
Bchring's  diphtheria  vaccine,  666 
Benzol  in  myelo-cytomatosis,  183 
Benzosulphinidum,  290 
Beriberi,  a  food  disease,  19 
Berlin,  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics 

of,  before  the  war,  90 
Biedert's  natural  cream  mixture,  59 
Biermer  type  of  anemia,  167,  168 
Bier's  hyperemia  in  articular  metastases, 

151 
Bilateral  athetosis,  506 
Bile-ductB,  congenital  obstruction  of,  340 
course  ot,  341 
symptoms  of,  341 
Bihrubin,  11 

foTmation  of,  166 

in  blood,  152 

in  tissues  in  icterus  neonatoram,  151, 152 

in  urine  in  icterus  neonatorum,  151 
Biliverdin,    11 
Birth,  asphyxia  at  and  after,  125,126,  127 

cranial  nerves  at,  32 

injuries  causing  tonic  contractions,  143 
increasing  death-rate,  95 

statistics.  Chapter  IV,  p.  88 

traumata,  127,  499 

causing  asphyxia  of  new-bom,  126 

weight  at,  23,  24,  25 
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Birth-mark,  849 

Birth-rate,  relation  to  death-rate,  86 
Births  exceeding  deaths  per  1000  inhabi- 
tants of  various  countries,  86 
live,  proportion  of,  86 
per  1000  inhabitante,  86 
Biamuth  subgalkte  for  fisBured  nipples,  38 
Tor  treatinft  umbilical  wound,  66,  130 
subnitrnte,  astringjert  action  of,  114 
subsalicylate,  astrm^nt  action  of,  114 
oxide,  colloidal,  astringent  action  of,  114 
Black  Halve,  composition  of,  3S 

in  treatment  of  fissured  nipples,  38 
Bladder,  urinary,  catherizatjon  ol,  SO 
control  of,  68 

cystoacopic  examination  of,  80 
infection,  dangers  of,  from   passing 

catheter   80 
location  of,  in  infanta,  13 
tuberculosis  of,    tuberculin   reaction 
in.  741 
Blaud  's  pills  in  chlorosla,  173 
Bleedin{i  in  treatment  of  anemia,  173 
time  m  cephalhematoma,  1!^ 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  130 
in  internal  hemorrhage,  130 
in  melena,  prolonged,  149 
in  umbilical  hemorrhage,  144 
Blcnnorrhcea,  chlamydoaia,   150 
inclusion  of  epithelium  in,  150 
of  umbilical  wound,  135,  136,  137 
Blindneta  from  ophthalmia 


in  meningococcuB  meninititia,  471,  473 

in  purulent  meningitia,  466 
Blinking  reflex,  33 
Blistera,  fever,  826 

Blood,  circuit  of,  more  rapid  in  children 
than  in  the  adult,  2 

collection  of,  for  examination,  85 
cupping  glass  method,  85 

compensatory  changes  in,  150 

crisis,  164 

in  childhood,  157 

in  infantile  scurvy.  188 

in  lymphatic  Icucemia.  178 

in  meningocorcus  meningitis,  469 

light,  effect  of,  on,  163 

ox>-KPn  in.  159 


retrograde  changes  in,  156 
Bpocific  gravily  of  blood  in  new-born,  2 
total  volume  of,  determination  of,  175 
whole,  injected  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
130 

Blood-cells,  groupB  of.  1.57 
Schriddc'H  tabic  of.  l.''>8 

Blood-forming  orgnnH,  pathological  changes 
of.  Part  II.  p.  156 

Blond-plaleletx  reduced  in  purpura  hemor- 

Blood  poii 


Blood  poisons,  anilin  derivatives,  166 

acetpheoitidin,  166 

aachyhHtomata,  161 

antifebrin,  166 

arsenic,  167 

ascarides,   167 

aapidium,  166 

bacterial  poisons,  167 

bee  etin^,  166 

bothriocephalus,   167 

bums,  166 

carbon  monoxide,  1C6 

ectogenous,  160 

endogenous.  166 

hydrogen  sulphide,  106 

hydrocyanic  acid,  166 

lactophenin,  160 

lead,  167 

lipoid  tissues.  167 

malaria,  166 

mercury.  167 

mushrooms,  166 

nephroses,  167 

phenocoll.  100 

phenol,  166 

phenol  phthalein.  166 

potamium  chlorat«,  166 

pyrogallol,  166 

scarlet  fe\-cr,  166 

aepeia,  160 

sera,  166 

snake  venom,  106 

Bolanum,   106 

syphilis,  167 

tenia,  167 

toxins  of  acute  intestinal  diseases,  167 

trichocepbalus,  167 

tuberculosis,  107 

typhoid  fever,  166 

vegetable.  166 

Winckel's  disease.  166 
Blood-pressure,  ago  average  of,  410 
increased,  419 
slight  value  of,  77 
Blood-sugar,  amount  of,  18 
B1ood-ve«4cls,  diseases  of.  417 
niood-volume  per  minute,  159 
Bodily  needs,  care  of,  68 
Body  Burface.  carl>on  dioxide  excretion  ta 
proinrtion  to,  20 

relation  to  bodv  weifdit,  14,  20,  2t 
temperature  of  infant,  14 
Body-weight,  cnloriea  per  pound  of,  64 
parlx>hydniles  metabolised  per.  64 
compared  with  that  of  nervous  systMD. 

31 
fat  metaboliied  per,  64 
of  new-bom  in  relation  to  surface,  H, 

20,21 
prolein  metabolised  per.  64 
relation  to  amount  of  food  taken.  47,  S9 

to  liodv  surface,  21 

n^IllBgil.o      lid 
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Bolus  alba,  steriliied,  for  treating  umbilical 

wound,  136 
Bone-maiTOW,  hormone  of  spleen,  action 
of^  on,  167 

in  nckets,  192 

in  treatment  of  anemia,  173 

lead,  action  of,  on,  165 
Bones,  in  ricketa,  196 

in  scrofula,  731,  734 

new  formation  of,  196 

osailicalion  of,  in  wrist,  29 

poisons,  action  of,  on,  167 

tuberculosis  of,  728 
Bordet  and  Gengou'a  bacillus,  673 


abuse  of  feeding  by,  52 
Bottles,  hot-water,  in  subnormal  tempera- 
tures, 108 
dangeiB  from  scalding  with,  108 
Botulism  from  thyroid  prepBrationB,  234 
Bouchard's  brodytrophy,  221 
Bowels,  bacterial  contents  of,  12 
control  of,  68 

irrigation  of,  with  tannin,  113 
"Boxer's  position"  in  intoxication,  292 
Boys,  weight  increase  of,  26 
Brachial  plexus,  paralysis  of,  131 
atrophy  from,  131 
CBuaeaof,  131 
contractures  from,  131 
diagnosis  of,  132 
electric  treatment  of,  133 
Erb'stypeof,  131 
flail-joint  from,  132 
fore&rm  type  of,  131 
Humpke'a  type  of,  131 
reaction  of  degeneration  follow- 
ing, 132 
recovery  in,  132 
surgical  treatment  of,  133 
symptoms,  131 
treatment,  133 
Bradycardia,  391 
Bradytrophy,  Bouchard's,  221 
Brain  abscess,  496 
otogenous,  490 
traumatic,  496 
course  of,  498 
diagnoab  of,  498 
focal  symptoms  of,  498 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  464 
lumbar  puncture  in,  82 
symptoms  of,  497 
treatment  of,  498 
anemia  of,  489 
appearance  of,  at  birth,  31 
cu-culation  of,  dLsturbances  of,  480 
concussion  of,  490 

Cwth  of,  31 
norrhage  of,  asphyxia  of  new-bom, 
in,  126 
hyperemia  of,  489 
hypertrophy  of,  487 
in  meningococcus  meningitia,  467 


malformation  of,  gross,  483 

membranes    in    meningococcus    menin- 
gitis,  467 

mental  development,  of  28 

siie  of,  28 

tumor  of,  407 

water  on  the,  458 

weight' of,  28,  31 
Brandy  in  treatment  of  acute  dyspepeia, 

279 
Breast,  artificial  milking  of,  124 

cleansing  of,  42 

conical,  45 

emptying  of,  45 

in  fissured  nipple,  38 

in  mastitia,  38 

to  increase  flow  of  milk,  40 

fUt,  45 

hypertrophy  of,  47 

number  of  feedings  from,  46 

nursing  by  one,  45 
Breast-fediitfants,  aerobic  oTgtmisms  in,  12 
ilisturbances  of  nutrition  in,  303 
idiosyncrasy  to  cow's  milk,  306 
stools  of,  11 
Breastr-feeding,  305 

advantages  of,  90,  01,  02,  03,  94,  05,  06, 
OS,  103,  104 

contraindications  for,  37,  306 

diarrhoea  in,  303 

disturbances  of  nutrition  in,  303 

idiosyncrasies  to,  37,  306 

favored  by  statistics,  90,  91,  02,  93,  M, 
95,96 

for  premature  children,  121,  123 

in  alimentary  intoidcation,  297, 298 

in  exudative  diathesis,  305 

in  meoii^oooccus  meningitis,  473 

in  neuropathic  individuals,  305 

in  purulent  meningitiB,  466 

insyphihs,  101,753,782 

in  tuberculosis,  37 

von  Pirquet  reaction  not  sufficient  to 
stop,  37 

prises  for,  103 

propaganda  for,  103 

BtatisUcs  of,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96 

stools  in,  II 

technic  of,  43 
Breast-milk,  300,  302,  303,  305 
Breaat-pump,  45 

Ibrahim's,  45 
Breathing,  abdominal,  3 

diaphragmatic,  3 

mixed  type,  3 

nasal,  obatruction  to,  110 

of  new-born,  3 

"puerile,"  78 

thoracic,   3 
Brennemonn,  Joseph:  Diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  Part  III,  p.  242 
Bromidea  in  epilepsy,  549 
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Bromides,  in  tetanus,  143 
Bromidiam,  in  epilepsy,  549 
Bromine  aecret«d  in  liuik,  42 
Bronchi,  diphtheria  of,  G49 
Bronchial  tubes,  foreign  bodies  in,  363 
lymph-nodes,  78,  72G 

caseat«d,  458 
''    enlarged,  78 

tuberculosis  of,  721,  722,  726 
X-4«y  examination  of,  737 
Bronchiectasis,  332 
diagnosis  of,  383 
pstnolo^c  anatomy  of,  382 
Bronchiolitis,  365 
Bronchitis,  364 
asthmatic,  368 
capillary    370 

clinical  picture  of,  371 
diagnosis  of,  372 
physical  signs  of,  371 
postmortem  findings  in,  370 
prognosis  of,  372 
treatment  of,  372 
cough  in,  365 
etiology  of,  364 
in  measles,  610 
in  scrofula,  730,  731 
membr&nous,  637 
mustard  pack  in,  108 
prof(no«is  of,  365 
prophvlaxH  of,  366 
salt  steam  in,  368 
treatment  of,  367   - 
Broncho-en tero-CAlarrh,  314 
Bronchophony,  78 
Broncho-pneumonia,  93,  373 
aspiration  in,  374 
baictcHoloiU  of,  373 
clinical  picture  of,  374 
death-rat«  higher  in  winter,  93 
diagnosis  of,  375 
efTect  of,  on  tuhercuIoHis,  735 
folbving  bronchitis,  365 
physical  signs  of,  374 
prognosis  of,  .375 
treatment  of,  375 
BranchoHOopy,  74 

anesthesia  in,  74 
Broneo-t^-tony,  373 
Bronchus,  catarrh  of,  364 

rompntnLon  of,  by  lulierculous  lvm|>h 

nodes,  726 
runture  of  tuberculous  node  into,  727 
firudzinski's  neck  sign  in  meningococcus 
meningitis.  470 

in  tulx'TCulous  meningitis,  460 
BniU  >U  di-il'U.  159 
Bubble,  (tastric,  113 
Budin  's  factor,  63 

in  fM^ling.  63 
Buhl's  diseuiw,  as  form  of  sepsis  of  new- 

liom,  146 
Bulbar  paralysis,  progressive,  h'i9. 
Burns,  endogenous  hemolvtic  poison,   1G6 
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Butter  in  infant  feeding,  60 

■■  Butter-flour  "  mixture,  60 
Buttermilk,  268.  300 

for  premature  children,  124 

in  alimentary  intoxication,  298 

in  breast-fed  children,  305 

in  dyspepsia,  acute,  2^ 

in  intestinal  mfections,  319 

overfeeding  of,  296 
Byfield,  Albert  H.:    General  prophylaxis 

and  therapy.  Chapter  V,  p.  88 

Cachectic  habitus,  734 

in  scrofula,  734 
Cachexia  thyreopriva,  227 
Cuffcin    in    aUmsntaiy  intoxication,  297 
in  sepsis,  148 

Bodio-salicylate  in  sepsis,  I4S 
stimulating  action  of,  100 
Cft-ions  in  rickets.  192 
Calcification   in   pulmonary   tuberculoBiS, 
721 
lack  of.  in  rickets,  191,  192 
prevention  of,  193,  194 
Calcium  balance  in  spasmophilia,  5^ 
bromide  in  tetanua,  143 
caseinate  in  acute  dvspepeia,  290 

in  breast-fed  children,  305 
chloride  in  arthritism,  222 

in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  1S5 
lactate  in  acute  coryia,  351 

in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  185 
salUm  blood  in  rickets,  192 
in  bone  in  rickets,  192 
in  milk,  4,  5 
Calomel,  cathartic  action  of,  112 

dangers  of,  112 
Caloric  index.  20 
value  of  cow 's  milk,  22 
of  cream  (10  percent.),  63 
of  fat,  20 
of  flour,  62 
of  human  milk,  22 
of  milk,  4 
of  protein,  20 
of  suf^r,  20  62 
of  whole  milk,  62 
Calories  dangers  of  feeding  by,  63 
for  premature  children,  123 
in  artificial  feeding,  62 
net,  21 

per  pound  hodv-weif^t,  64 
raw,  21 
Calhoun.  Henrietta  Anne:  Diseases  of  the 

heart.  Part  V,  p.  3R9 
Calmcttc  conjunctival  test  for  tulierculoois 
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Csmphor.   digalen 
caiion,  297 

in  meningococcus  meningitis. 
Caniphomh-d  oil  in  sepsis,  14S 

Htimulating  action  of,  100 
r,,nci-r,  wnter.  246 


alimentary   intoxi- 
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Cane-BUgar,  in  infant  feeding,  60,  61 
Canker  sore  mouth,  244 
Caput  obstipum,  131 
quadratum  of  rickets,  200,  201 
sucwd&neum,  differentiation  from  cephid- 
hematoma,  129 
Caramel    produced   from   milk-sugar  by 

boiling,  7 
Carbohydrates,  action  of,  295 
and  whey,  296 
in  dyapepsia,  290,  310 
increaaing  mtrogen  retention,  16 
metabolism  of,  209 
per  body-wei^t,  64 
Carbol-f uchsin  etam  for  fat,  273 
CarboQ  dioxide,  amount  given  off,  23 
excretion  in  proportion  to  body  sut' 

face,  20 
snow  for  pigmented  moles,  851 
monoxide,  action  on  hemoglobin,  166 
Carcinoma  of  geni to-urinary  tract,  466 
of  liver,  340 
of  peritoneum,  346 
Cardiac  area ;  percuraion  of,  7 
insufficiency,  413 
rhythm,  disturbances  of,  389 
CareofthcchUd,66 

of  the  normal  infant.  Chapter  II,  p.  36 
Carlsbad  salts,  artificiaj,  112 
Carpopedal  spasms  in  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis, 464 
tetanic,  in  spasmophilia,  536 
Carriers,  in  diphtheria,  638 

in  meningococcus  meningitia,  467 
in  lj;pboid  fever,  688 
Case  history,  taking  of,  70. 
Caseated  bronchial  nodes,  458 

tubcrculoua  nodes,  458 
Casein  calcium  preparations,  286,  290 
in  therapeutics,  276 
indigestibility  of,  267 
in  cow's  milk,  58 
CaseinoKen,  4,  7 
Castor  oil,  advantages  of,  112 

combined    with    aromatic    svrup   of 

rhubarb.  1 12 
disguising  taste  of,  112 
in  acute  dyspepsia,  290,  308 
Castration,  effecU  of,  236 
Casts  in  alimentary  intoxication.  292 
Cataleptic  condition  in  alimentary  intox- 
ication, 292 
Catntonia,  570 

CatArrh,  aggravated  by  cooling  of  body- 
.lurfacc.  101 
by  feeding  of  fats  and  proteins.  101 
ol  colon  in  mucous  colitis,  310 
of  mucous  membranes  in  scrofula,  730 
Catarrhal  dbthesis,  213 
(tastro-enteritis,   314, 
jaundioc.  339 

treatment  of,  339 
troubles,  constitutional  resistance  to.  101 
susceptibility  transmitted  by  parents. 
101 


"Catehingcold,"  101 
Cathartics,  112 
Catherization  of  bladder,  80 
of  duodenum,  322 
of  ureters,  80 
Cauda  equina  at  birth,  31 
Cavernous  sinus,  thrombosis  of,  467 
Cells  turcica  in  hypopituitarism,  236 
Cellulose,  a  polysaccnaride,  17 
Central  nervous  system,  sclerosis  of,  510 
Centres  of  ossification,  29 
Cephalhematoma,  extamal,  127,  188 
bilateral,  127 
bleeding  time  in,  128 
coagulation  time  in,  128 
diagnosis  of,  128 
differentiation  from  meningocele,  128 

from  caput  succedaneum,  129 
etiology  of,  127 

hemorrhagic  disease  of  new-born,  128 
opening  of,  129 
prognosis  of,  120 
Ttsori)tion  of,  127 
surgical  interference  in,  129 
symptoms  of,  127 
treatment  of,  129 
internal,  129 

cerebral  pressure  from,  129 
fracture  causing,  129 
prognosis  in,  129 
Cephak>cele,  484,  486,  491 
Cereal  water,  65 
Cereliellar  chorea.  506 
Cerebellum  at  birth,  31 
Cerebral  ataxia,  acute,  494 
diplegias,  familial,  524 
hemorrhsKe  of  new-bom,  126.  129 
as^yxia  from.  129,  130 
aspiration  of,  130 
autopsies  in,  130 
blood,   injections  of  whole,    in, 

130 
cerebrospinal  fluid  in,  130 
convulsions  from,  129 
di^^nosts  of,  130 
epilepsy  from,  130 
etiology  of,  129 

hemorrhagic     disease     of     new- 
bom  causing,  129 
idiocy  from,  130 
instrumental  deliveries  causing, 

129 
Little's  disease  and,  130 
lumbar     puncture    in    differen- 
tiating,  130 
paralyses  from,  129,  130 
prognosis  of,  130 
puncture  in,  130 
symptoms  of,  120 
trauma  causing,  129 
irritation  in  alimentary  intoxication,  292 
palsy,  infantile,  499 

atonic-astatic  type  of,  606 
paralvsis,  499 
etiology  of,  499 
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Cerebral  paralysie,  infective,  499 

pathologic  anatomy  of,  499 

aymptoms  lA,  499 

traumatic,  499 

unilateral,  501 
preesure  from  internal  cephalhematoma, 

129 
tremor,  acute,  493 
tumor,  497 

course  of,  498 

diagnosis  of,  498 

focal  symptoms  of,  498 

symptoms  of,  497 

treatment  of,  498 
Ceiebro-cerebellar  dipleffia,  500 


Cerebrospiniil  disease,  familial,  524 
fluid  in  cerebral  hemorrhageof  new 
130 


cephalus,  480 

meningitis,  471 
CerUfied  milk,  65,  60 
Cervical  node,  cascated,  458 
Chafing,  care  of,  67 
Change  of  air,  peyc^uc  effects  of,  118 
Charcoal,  animal,  mechanical  influence  of, 

on  bowels,  1 14 

uarv,  721 
',  192 
Chest,  circumference  of,  72 

examination  of,  75 

short  rounded,  in  ricketa,  192 
Cheyne-Stokea   breathing   in   tuberculous 

meningitis,  462 
Chicken  breast  in  rickets,  199 
Chicken-pox  (see  varicella), 
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ml>ined  with  diphtheria,  570 
with  mcaDlw,  576 
with  scarlet  fever,  576 
hemorrhaices  in.  185 
Chickens,  polyneuritis  of,  19 
Child,  antenatal  protection  of,  98 
nireof,  66 
carri-ing  of,  68 
delinqitent.  100 
handhnf;  of,  68 
illpgitimite,  unfavorable  position  of,  ii 

infant  mortality,  88,  89,  93.  94 
menu  of,  51, 65 
oliedience  in,  09 

pen  in  preventing  dirt  diseases.  100 
psychic  development  of,  32 
sick,  general  symptomatoloin'  of.  70 

technic  of  examination  of,  70 
sluciid  quarter  of.  32 
framing  of.  09.  100 
wnler  contents  of,  1 
welfare  movement.   102 
Child  hmtd.     arterio-srlemsis    almost    un 
known  in,  2 
di*.i*s  of.  571 
c\Try  ticriod  it*  peculiar  diseaae  group* 


Chloracetic  acid  for  umbilical  granuloDU, 

139 
Chloral  hydrate,  administration  of,  119 
in    alimentary    intoxication,    dan^ 

of  using,  297 
in  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  breast- 
fed children,  304 
in  eclamptic  convulakins,  1 16 
in  insomnia,  110 
in  purulent  menin^Us.  467 
in  serous  meningitis,  47ft 
in  tetanus,  143 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  465 
Chlorine  in  milk,  4,  5 
Chloroform  dangerous  for  childten,  119 

auesUiMia,  effect  on  lactation,  42 
Ch]on>4vmpho-mveloearoomata,  181 
CUoroma,  176,  181,  205 
Chloro-myelosarcomala.  181 
Chtorophyll,  compared  with  hentoglobin, 

162 
Chlorosis,  103 
Blaud 'spills  in,  173 
blood  percentage  in,  163 
diagnosis  of,  163 
etiology  of.  163 
mesentery  thrombosis  in,  164 
nature  of,  103 
plethora  m,  163 

paeudo-anemia  mistaken  for,  104 
pubertal,  163,  164 
symptoms  of,  163 
treatment  of,  174 
Chocolate  for  children,  117 

for  disg^uising  taste  of  medicineH,  119 
Choked  disc  in  serous  meningitis.  475 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  402 
Cholemia,  endogenous  hemol  vtic  poison.  16S 
Cholera  infantum.  255,  291' 

nostras,  rowmblance  ta  alimeatarv  in- 


resemblance  to  alimentary  intoxication, 
2M 
Choleric  alimentary  intoxication  in  chranic 

dyspeiieia.  3tl 
Chorea,  ivrelicllar,  50tt 
chronic  progressive,  528 
eleclrica.  5.52,  553 
eeneral.  506 
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,551 
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riinicnl  picture  of,  SSO 
course  of,  5.S1 
diadncocinmis  in,  552 
dingnoiLH  of,  552 
durnljon  of.  551 
endocarditis.  acut«,  in  400 
etioloK>'of.  551 
heart  in,  .Wl 
pair  liar  reflex  in.  561 
pathogenesis  of,  552 
rheumatism  in,  55) 
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Chorea,  minor,  aex  in,  551 
tenninstion  of,  551 
mollis.  551 
nocturna,  550 
paralytic,  551 

Choreic  pareais,  503 

Choreifonn  type  of  alimentary  intoxica- 
tion, 294 

Choroid  plemia  in  serous  meningitis,  474 
tubercles  464,  729 

Choroiditis,  syphilitic,  771 

Chrondrodystrophia,  238 

Chrondromalocia,  236 

Chvostek's  phenomenon,  464 
in  spasmophilia,  531 

Cinchona,  aromatic  tincture  of,  117 

Circulation  atimulants,  109 


caffeii 


109 


camphorated  oil,  109 
digalen,  110 
digipuratimi.  110 
digitalia,  109 
di^toxin,  soluble,  110 
epinephrm,  109 
saline  solutions  in,  109 
etrophftnthus,  109 
Circumoision  and  erysipelas,  713 
Cirrhosis  of  liver,  339 
biliary,  340 
icteric,  340 
syphditic,  339 
Cities  with  highest  and  loweet  death-rate 

in  the  United  States,  91 
Claw-hands,  526 
Cleanliness  in  care  of  children,  GO 

in  milk  supply,  55 
Cleft  palate  preventing  nursing,  39 
Clonic  convulsions,  34 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 
Clothes  basket  for  premature  children,  122 
Clothing,  excessive,  and  heat  injury,  261 

of  premature  infant,  122 
Cloudy  sweUing  of  kidneys,  428 
CcMkgulation  time,  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
130 


Corain,  use  of,  to  be  a\-oiaed  in  children, 

119 
Cocoa  for  children,  117 
Cod-liver  oil,  in  rickets,  206,  207 

in  tuberculosis,  747,  749 

value  of,  117 
Codein  sulphate,  dose  of,  115 

narcotic  action  of,  115 

value  of,  1 16 
"CofToc   (fTounds"   vomit  in  aUmentary 

intoxication,  293 
Cohen's  bacillus  in  purulent  meningitis, 
465 


101 

CoUc,  treatment  of,  115 
Collapse  in  alimentary  intoxicstion,  292 

threatened,  alcohol  in,  108,  109 
CoUargol  useless  in  sepsis,  148 
Colles^law,  753 
Colloidal  bismuth  oxide,  astringent  action 

of,  114 
Colon,  absorption  bv,  10 
catarrth,  chronic,  308 
dilatation  of,  330 
hypertrophy  of,  330 
pyelocystitiSj  217 

washing  of,  m  alimentary  intoxication, 
297 
ColoBtral  corpusdee,  6 
Coloetruro,  6 
amount  secreted,  46 
nitrogen  contents  of,  16 
re-lactation  and,  51 
resemblance  to     witch's  milk,"  151 
Coma,  dyspeptic,  307 

in  alimentary  mtoxication,  292 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  463 
Combined  infectious  diseases,  576, 577 
Comedo,  840 
Comedones,  grouped,  840 
Commotio  cerebn,  490 
Compresses,  moist,  in  fever,  107 
Conceptkm  prevented  by  nursing,  43 

prevention  of,  si^  of  degeneracy,  87 
Condensed  milk  in  mfant  feeding,  62 
Condylomata.  774 

Congenital  deDility  increasin  gdeath-rate,B5 
malformations  mcreBsing  death-rate,  9S 
spastic  pyloric  stenosis,  322 
stridor,  360 
syphilis,  754 

meningitia  in,  476 

no  reason  why  child  should  not  nurse, 
39 
Conjunctival  mstillation  of  tuberculin,  73S 
Conjunctivitis,   catarrhal,  from    Crede's 
method,  150 
lymphatic,  731 
phlyctenular,  731 
pneumococcic,,  IfO 
tuberculous,  727 
Considerations,  general.  Chapter  I,  p.  1 
Constipation,  331 
diegnoHLB  of,  33t 
of  artificially-fed  children,  332 
of  breast-fed  infants,  331 
of  older  children,  332 
treated  by  calomel,  112 
by  castor  oil,  112 
by  enemata,  111,  112 
by  milk  of  magnesia,  1 12 
by  phenolphthalein,  112 
Iqr  rhubarb,  112 
bysaUne  laxatives,  112 
b}*  Buppositoriea,  112 
Constitution,  neuropathic,  553 
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Constitution,  peychopathio,  553 
Constitutional  anomalies.  Part  II,  p.  156, 
213, 261 

causes  of  diseases,  305 
Contact  infectiouB,  96,  573 
Contagioua  diseases,  spreadinK  of,  09,  100 

index  in  contagious  diseases,  574 
Contamination  of  milk,  65 
Convalescence  from  infectious  diseases, 

577 
Convulsions,  clonic,  34 

differeutial  diaenoais  of,  542 

disturliancefl  of  metabolism  causing,  34 

rt"lamptic,  chloral  hydrate  in,  116 

emotional  respiratory,  557 

functicnal  epueptic,  541 

idiopathic,  541 

in  alimentary  intoxication,  292 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  129,  130 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  408,  469, 
470 

purulent  meninsitis.  466 
serous  meningitis,  474,  475 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  463 

lumbar  puncture,  in,  542 

nervous,  Ml 

paralysis  folloiving,  542 

psychasthenic,  541 

tcnninal,  541 

tonic,  34 

treatment  of,  643 

unilateral,  543 
CunvuUive  diseases,  530 

rage,  557 
Cooling  box  of  FlUgge,  67 

packs,  107 
Cord  of  infant.  31 
Corn  flour  in  infant  feeding.  61 
Cornea,   involvement  of,   m   ophthalmia. 
150, 151 

pannus  of,  in  scrofula,  732 

ulcers  in  scrofula,  732 
Corneal  reflex.  33 
Corp<iHrleB,  cnllostral.  6 
Corrosive  mnphagitis,  2.'>4.  265 
Corvsa.  347,  34a.  349,  350 

anute,  3.t0 

treatmrnt  of,  351 

chronic,  3.^2 

horse  dandruff  causing,  350 

in  scrofula,  733 

in  «\-phiIia,  39.  757 

pathologic  anatomy  of.  3.^ 

treatment  of.  by  epinephrin,  39 

tuticrculin,  349 
Cough,  B|HiKmi)dic.  opium  for.  114 

tmubli-some.  narcotics  in,  115 

whooping,  672 
Countcrirritnntfl,  care  in  use  of.  120 
Cow,  diet  of,  56 

mnKtitisof.  56 
Cow-pox.  6;i0 

Cow's  milk,  ealoric  value  of,  22 
cowin  in.  W 
causing  tuliercuiosis,  721 


Cow's  milk,  cleanliness  of,  SS 
composition  of,  4 
deficient  in  iron  salts,  1 
inadequacy  of,  266 
iron,  amount  of,  in,  161 
limit  of  amount  of,  66 
milk-Bu^ar  contents  of,  S 
peculiantiea  of,  4 
per  pound  of  bcxly-weii^t,  64 
Coxa  vara  in  rickets,  200 
"Cracked    pot   resonance" 

children,  78 
Cradle,  uae  of,  67 
Cradle-cap,  221 
Cramps.  535 

leg  muscles  in  alimentar)-  intozicstion, 
293 
Cranial  nerves  at  birth,  32 

congenital  functional  defects  of,  488 
paralysis  of,  in  tuberculous   menin- 
gitis, 462 
puncture,  84 

in   internal   hemorrhagic   pacbvineti- 
ingitis.  457.  458 
vessels,  embolism  of,  490 
thrombosis  of,  490 
Craniotabes  in  rickcta,  198,  201,  2M 

palpating  for.  72 
Cream  in  infant  feeding,  59 
10  per  cent.,  calories  of,  62 
how  obtained  from  milk,  59 
Crede's  prophylactic  method.  160 

imiverea!  use  of,  99 
Creosote  in  tulerculosis,  747.  749 
Oetinism,  227 

endemic   (sec  also  hvpothjTcow*,  326), 
231 
deafness  in,  229,  234 
drinking  water  as  cause  of,  231 
geographic  distribution  of,  231 
hypogenitalism  in,  232 
hypopituitarism  in.  232 
thvraid  gland  in,  2.12 
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a  tuberculous  mrniD- 


p\Tamidnl  tracts  in  infancy,  31 
Crtiup,  diphtheritic,  651 
membranous,  637 
true,  361 
Crow,  inspiratory.  360 
Cnistft  laclea,  788 
Curdling  of  milk,  time  of,  56 
Cure  in  B\-philis,  785 
Cutical  navel.  134 
Culii'ular  angiospasm,  175 
Cutis  laxn,  228 
Cutting  of  teeth,  29 
Cyanoiis  in  congenita!  heart  kmons,  394 
CyHliliH.  acute  primary.  441 
due  to  gaping  of  \'ulvB,  13 
C>-stopyelitis,  439.  716 
Cystoscopic  exnminat  k>n  of  the  bladder,  80 
I  f'v.slji  of  i>erit«neum,  346 
I  Cicmy  s  anemia,  170,  171 
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Dairt  cattle,  diet  of,  56 

Dark  field  illununation,  751 

Darwinian  theory  as  to  high  mort^ty  of 

children,  89 
Day  nurseries,  104 
DeafnesH,  in  hypo  thy  rG»ses,  229, 234 

in  purulent  meningitis,  466 

in  rickets,  240 

in  syphilis,  777 
Death,  poeUliphthcritic  cardiac,  353 

sudden,  in  status  thymico-lymphaticus. 
217 


._.  &st  year  per  1000  bom  alive,  86 

malformations  and,  95 

per  1000  inhabitants,  80 

relation  to  birth-rate,  SO 
De;iths  from  tulierculosis,  723 
Debility,  congenital,  increasing  death-rate, 


mental,  567 
Decalcification  in  rickets.  191 
Decomposition.  265,  278,  302 

breast-feeding,  in,  2S2 

couise  of,  2iJl 

definitioD  of,  278 

diattnosis  of,  282 

duodenal  ulcer  in,  281,  289 

huniter  period  in.  287 

intoxication  and,  291 

metal  )oliMn  in,  279 

of  milk,  55 

pathogenesis  of.  279 

proKnosis  of.  282 

protein  milk  in,  2S5,  286,  287,  288 

Quest's  quotient  in,  282 
■      ■  I.  279 


starvation  ir 
stools  in,  278 
Bvmptoma  of,  278 
treatment  of,  282 
urine  in,  27S 
Deficiency  diseases,  19 
Dejieneracy,    pntvention    of    ooni^eption, 

sign  of,  87 
Degeneration,  stigmata  of,  567 
Dp  generative  neoplasmata,  848 
Dehydration  in  aliinentaiyintoxication,296 
Delinquent  child,  106 
Dementia  pracoii,  570 
Dentition,  29 
delayed,  in  rickets,  19S 
first,"  30 

normal  course  of,  30 
second,  30 
DermatitLi,  exfoliativa.  811.  813 
epidemic,  character  of,  813 
therapy  of,  814 
vcnenaU,  830 
definition  of,  830 
diagnosis  of.  831 
symptoms  of,  830 
treatment  of,  831 
55 


Dermatopikphia  in  meningococcus  men- 
ingitis, 470 
m  tuberculous  meningitis,  460,  464 
Dermatoses,  dry  scaly  inflammatory,  831 

exudative,  825 
Dermoid  of  peritoneum,  346 
D'Espine's  sign,  78 
Deloxicatcd  salt  solution  in,  297 
Detoxication,  alimentap'i  295. 296 
Development,  retardation  of,  483 
Dextrin  in  acute  dyspepsia,  290 
Dcxtri-maltose,  63 
Dextrose,  17 
Dhobie  itch,  836 
Diabetes  insipidus,  445 

diagnosis  of,  440 

duration  of,  446 

treatment  of,  446 
mellitus,  208 

aceloacetic  acid  in,  206 

acetone  odor  in,  208 

acidosis  in,  208,  209 

alcohol,  use  of,  in,  209 

ammonia  coefficient  in,  208 

casts  in,  208 

disaecharidcs  in,  209 

edibles  poor  in  carbohydrates,  use  of, 
in,  209 

fatal  ending  of,  208 

hediosit,  use  of,  in  209 

hereditary  endogenous  degeneration, 
208 

intermarriage  and,  208 

inulin,  use  of.  in,  209 

lymphatic  orfcans  in,  211 

monosacchandee  in.  209 

oatmeal  diet  in,  209 

oxybutyric  acid  in.  208 

pancreatic  origin  of,  208 

potatoes,  mashed,  in,  209 

proteinuria  in.  20S 

regimen  for,  211 

sodium  bicarbonate  in  acidosis.  209 
citrate  in  acidosis,  209 

svphilis  and,  208 

thyroid  gland,   dangers  of,  in  treat- 
ment of.  211 

treatment  of,  211 

urine  in,  208 
DiacetyUc  tannic  acid,  114 
Diadococineais  in  chorea,  552 
IDiaphntgmatic  hernia,  327 

asphyxia  of  new-bom  from,  128 
DiairhiEa,  deaths  from.  92 
in  breast-fed  children,  303 
in  premature  children,  124 
increased  during  summer  months,  92 
Diastase  of  saliva,  18 
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\,  213 


caUrrhal,  213 

combined,  214 

effect  of,  on  contagious  diaeaaes,  577 

exudative.  214,  305,  788 
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Diatheee«,  iof 

lymphatic, : 

neuropathic 

rickiUc,  196 

epasmophili 

Btigmata  In 

Diaio-reactioi 

182 

in  meaah? 

in  typhoi' 
Diet  for  Quniii 
Dicthyl-barbi 

of,  116 
Dietrich,  HeE 

p.?20 

DigaleD,  Blimi 

Digestibility  o 

Digestive  trac 

Hyatem,  diat 

Digipuratum, 

Digitalis,  cum 

soluble,  Btii 

stimulating 

Dilution  of  mi 

Dimethyl-ami 

Dimethylunir 

Diphtheria,  63 

anaphylaxie 

animal  diag 

antidiphthc 

antitoxin  in 

auaphyla^ 

doAe  of,  t 

immunity 

intra  vpno 

method  a 
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Diphtberia,  of  pharynx,  651 
of  respiratory  apparatus,  653 
of  skiD,  652,  655 
of  trachea,  648,  649 
of  umbihcus,  139 
of  vascular  system,  653 
of  vulva,  652 
otitis  media  in,  048 
piiralyHes  in,  654,  655,  658 

poBtdiphtheritic,  668 
paresis  in,  654,  655 
pathological  anatomy  of,  641 
patho^neAia  of.  641 
precipitins  in,  665 
prognosis  of,  659 

duriiiK  measles,  660 
prophylaxis  of,  660 
pulse  in,  643,  645 
rare  locaUtations  of,  851 
recurrences  in,  639 
Schick  reaction  in,  639,  666 

according  to  age  in,  640 
septic,  646 
sequels  of,  653 
aerum  disease  and,  664,  665 
severe  fomis  of,  845 
sporadic,  640,  641 
steam  in,  667 
streptococci  in,  646 
BusceptibUily  to,  639 
thrombopenia  in,  1S5 
tonsils  in,  642 

toxin  antitoxin  reactions  in,  610 
tracheotomy  in  laryngeal,  650,  668, 669 
treatment  of,  660,  668, 

vaccine,' 666 

virulent  to  guinea  pig,  638 

nhoopin^-cough  and,  672 
Diphtheritic  stomatitis,  243 
Diphtheroid  angina,  251 
DiplegiaB.  cerebro-cerebellar,  506 

familial  cerebral,  524 

spastic  infantile,  499, 503 
DiplocQCci,  Gram-negative,  in    meningo- 
coccus meningitis,  468 
Diplococcus  intrncellularis,  467,  473 
Dirt  infections,  96,  100 

child-pen,  a  preventive  for,  100 
DisaccharidiK,  17,  209 
Diseases,  acute  infectious.  Part  VIII,  p.  571 

deficiency,  19 

due  to  constitutional  causes,  305 

endogenous.  303,  305 

exogenous,  303 

not  to  be  treated,  but  the  patient,  106 

of  metal>olism,  Psrt  II,  p.  156 

of  the  gcnito-urinary  system,  Part  VI, 
p.  419 

of  the  heart.  Part  V,  p.  389 

of  the  ncrvoas  system.  Part  IX,  p.  457 

of  the  new-lxim.  Part  I,  p.  121 

of  the  respiratory  organs.  Part  IV,  p.  347 

of  the  skin.  Part  XI.  p.  787 

prcdi!<[NK<ition  to,  213 


EX  867 

Disposition  to  contagious  diseaaee,  574 
Disturbance  of  balaace,  264 
of  nutrition,  255,  256 

of  breast-fed  infanta,  303 
Diverticulum,  Meckel's,  135 
Dosage,  rule  for,  in  childhood,  119 

by  weight  of  child,  119 
Drawing  pains  of  back,  relief  of,  42 
Drinking  water,   cause  of  enidemio  cre> 

tinism,231 
Driving  m  of  eczema,  802 
Drop  heart  in  masturbation,  418 
Droplet  infection  in  contagious 
572,573 
in  grippal  diseases,  700 
in  Muenia,  700 
in  pertussis,  672 
Drumstick  Sngeis  in  tuberculosis,  726 
Ductus  arterieaus,  patent,  397 

vcnosus  arantii,  133 
Dukes'  fourth  disease,  594,  622 

incubation  period  of,  622,  623 
proditiRHfl  of,  622 
Duodenal  catheterization,  322 

ulcer  in  decomposition,  281 
Dura  mater,  hygroma  of  the,  457 
Duration  of  infection  in  contagious  dis- 
-      I,  579 


true,  nose  in,  347 
Dwyer's  mouth  ga^,  74 
Dysbasia,  progressive  lordotic,  525 
Dysenter:^,  316 
bacilli  in  infectious  intestinal  catarrh, 

314 
diagnosis  of,  318 
etioio^  of.  316 
inanition  in,  318 
treatment  of,  318 
Dysentery-like  enteritis  in  inteatinal  tract, 

316 
Dyspepsia,  acute.  307 

acetone  in  urine  in,  307 

odor  in,  307 
albumin  in,  307 
alimentary  fever  in,  292,  307 
antimony,  wine  of,  in,  308 
appetite,  loss  of,  in,  307 
asthmatic,  308 
buttermilk  in,  290 
calcium  caseinate  in,  290 
calomel  in,  308 
carbohydrates  in,  290 
castor  oil,  in,  290,  308 
I.  307 


convulsions  in,  307 
constipation  in,  307 
coryia,  parenteral,  and,  291 
dextrin  in,  290 
dextriniieo  flour  in.  290 
diagnosis  of,  289 
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Economic  assiBtance  to  mothera,  104 
EcoDomo's  disease,  494 
Ecthyma.  811 

treatment  of,  812 
EctogenouB  obesity,  210 

poisoDS,  157 
Ectropion  in  scrorula,  733 
Eczema,  788,  790,  791 

acute,  792 

chronic,  792 

classification  of,  792 

constitutional,  796 

cnislosum,  792 

death  from,  802 

definition  of,  791 

drivins  in  of.  802 

drj-,  disseminated,  796.  707 

endogenous,  789,  701 

ervthematosum.  792 

external  causes  of,  790,  791 

infantQe.  788.  790 

injury,  eictema],  cauRinfc,  791 

internal  causes  of.  789,  791 

intertriginous.   793 
feeding:  in,  793,  794 
locatioD  of,  793 
treatment  of,  793 

madidans,  792 

marginatum,  836 

mask,  801 

metahoUsm  in,  797 

of  head,  796 

papuIoKum.  792 

predisposition  to,  788,  791 

pustulosum.  792 

rabrum,  216,  217 

scratchinK  in.  790,  799 

Bcrotulous.  730,  823 

squamosum,   792 

BtAtus  Ivmphaticus  and,  803 

tar  in,  800.  802 

treatment  of,  799 
dietetic,  799 
local,  799 

vesiculosum,  792 

weeping,  crusted,  796 

Bine  oxide  in.  800 
Edema  neonatorum,  153 
of  new-l«m,  153 

nephritis  in.  ahiienceof.  153 
salt,  abuw  of,  in  153 
Eegs,  cauxii^  urticaria,  801 
F,im-i»  Milch,  285 
Elastic  bands  for  tying-off  umbilical  cord, 

144 
Electric  hcatinp:  pads.  108 
dangers  from,  108 

reactions  in  meningococcus  meningitis, 
472 

teHta,  82 
Eleetrocardiograms,  389 
Electrocardiograph,  389 
Elei^lrodo,  Stintsing's,  82 
Emaciation  in  children,  211 

ill  tuberculous  meningitis,  462 


Emboli,  arterial,  417 
Embolism  of  cnuiial  vessels,  490 

with  Eangrene  in  paroxysmal  hemoglobi- 
nuria, 166 
E^metics  in  acute  dyspepsia,  308 
Emotional  respiratory  convulsions,  557 
Emph>-sema.  382 
Empyema,  384 
couise  of,  385 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  471 
prognosis  of,  383.  386 
treatment  of,  383 
tuberculous,  386 
Encephalitis,  acute,  491 

asphyxia  of  new-bom  from,  126 
course  of,  492 
diagnosis  of ,  493 
etiology  of.  491 
tka-bite,  492 

patholo^c  anatomy  of,  492 
prognosis  of,  493 
symptoms  of,  492 
treatment  of,  493 
epidemic,  494 
lethargic,  494 
purulent,  496 
End  products  of  nitn^n  metabolism,  16 
Endarteritis,  syphilitic,  771 
Endocarditis,  acute,  400 
chorea  causing,  400 
course  of,  402 
diagnosis  of,  402 
etiology  of,  400 

in  meningococcus  meoingitia,  471 
in  sepsb  of  new-born.  146 
occurrence  of,  400 
prognosis  of.  ^)3 
rheumatism  causing,  400 
symptoms  of,  401 
treatment  of,  403 
chronic,  403 

valvular  lesions  from,  403 
congenital.  401 
ulcerative.  402 
Endochondral  ossification,  disturbance  of, 

in  rickets,  191 
Endocrine  organs,  deficiency  of,  in  exuda- 
tive diathesis,  219 


303 


01  muscular  system,  522 
of  nervous  system.  S22 

obesity,  210 

poisons,  157 
Enemata,  administrntion  of.  111 

cold  water,  in  hyperpyrexia,  107 

glycerin,  112 

m  tuberculous  meningitis,  465 

oil,  til 

salt-solution,  111 

soap,  112 
Enen^  quotient,  21 
Entenc  fever  (typhoid  fevc).  688 
Enteritis,  asphyxia  of  new-hom  from,  126 
deaths  from,  92 

increased  during  summer  months,  92 
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Entero-catarrh,  291 
Eoteroclysia,  110 

apparatus  for,  111 

^uoose  in,  111 

in  acute  dyniepaift,  SOS 

in  tetoDUfi,  143 

RiiiKer'B  solution  in,  111 

sodium  bicarbonate  in,  1 1 1 
Enterocolitis,  315 

Enterotfratomata  of  umbiliciu,  139 
Entotoa,  337 
Enuresis,  446 

definition  of)  447 

diurnal,  447 

progDods  in,  448 

treatment  of,  44S 
Environment,  change  of,  for  child,  118 

in  development  of  speech.  34 
Eoainojihilic  leucocj^tes  in  cnildren,  2 
Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  467 

encephalitis,  i9i 

clinical  picture  of,  495 
diagnoetsof,  490 
etioloKyof,  496 
treatment  of,  496 

infantile  paralysis,  acutp,  510 

menin^tis,  coryta  in,  349 

parotitis,  684 
Epidemic*,  origin  of,  575 
Epidemiology   of    meningococcus    mcnis- 

fqtis,  467 
Epidermolysis  bullosa.  H'JXt 
Epididymi-H,  tubercuWiii  of,  735 
Epidural  hemorrhage,  progna^is  of,  129 
Epilepsia  cureiva,  545 
E^epsv.  545 

aura  in,  545 

bromitirn  in,  540 

bromidiMm  in,  549 

cerebral  hemorrhage  in, 130 

oouree  of,  547 

curaivu,  .545 

diagnoHis  of,  547 

foambg  at  mouth  in.  546 

pranil  m'll  in,  54.5.  547 

mtcrmitteni,  547 

nodding,  545 

of  infancy,  541 

petit  m'll  m.  ,545.  .547 

pBVchtc  equivnlentx  in.  545 

salaam  siMi-'m  in.  54.^ 

sympt«miitir,  .545 

termination  of,  547 

treatment  of,  548 

true.  545 

tyi>irnl,  .545 

uninii-miptcd,  547 

Epilpptif"""    -«."i.-i.l»ifti«i    In     tiiVmrmiUn. 

Epinepl 


Epistaxis,  354 
in  hemophilia,  354 
in  infantile  scurvy,  187 
in  leuccmia  354, 
in  measles,  605 
in  pertussis,  354, 
in  typhoid  fever,  354  691,  603 
Epithelial  growths,  benign,  842 

pearls  in  stomatitis,  242 
Epithelioma  coDtagjosum,  848 
Epstein's  racking  chair  for  scoliosis;,  102 

in  rickets,  205 
Erb's  phenomenon,  530 
point,  131 

type  of  paralyais  of  brachial  plexus,  131 
Ere)wdn,  9 
Erethismic  habitus,  734 

in  scrofula,  734 
Ergines,  tuberculous,  735.  737,  739 
Erupting  teeth,  order  of,  30 
Erysipelas,  7!3 
age  in,  713 
breast  feeding  contraindicat«d  in  severe, 

37 
broncho-pneumonia,  in,  714 
circumcision  and,  713 
clinical  course  of,  713 
complications  of,  714 
definition  of,  713 
diagnosis  of,  714 
ctioloKj-  of,  713 
in  malnutrition,  299 
mother's  milk  in,  715 
of  new-bora,  149 

alcohol  externally,  in.  149 
aluminum  acetate  in.  149 
differentiation  from  phlffpnon,  149 
fever  in,  149 
genital  origin  of,  149 
ichthyol  in,  149 

msgnt'sium  sulphate,  external  appli- 
cations of,    m.  149 
mercuric  chloride  in.  149 
mother's  milk  in,  140 
imtgnosis.  unfavorable  in.  149 
BpqucliD  of,  149 
stimulants  m,  149 
umliilicnl  oriidn  of,  149 
prophylaxLi  of,  715 
streptococcic.  713 
treatment  of.  715 
vaccinntionand,  713 
wound,  713 
Er>-thpma.  annularr,  809 
ctrntufi  forma.  809 
dnig,  SIO 
exu<iati^'um  mullifonne,  809 
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ErTthema  neonatorum,  physiolopc,  13 

nodosum,  72S.  809 

noxious  agent  in,  810 

papulatum,  809 

poet-vaccinational,  810 

ecsrlatinal,  810 

serum,  SIO 

toxic,  810 

tuberculin,  810 

tuberculatum  809,  810 

erythema  urUcatum,  803 

veaiculosum,  809 
Erylheme  syphUoidt  posieroiiv,  794 
Erythroblasta,  157,  158 

primary,  156 
Erythrodennia,  795 

oesquamatative,  795 
Erythropoiesis,  causing  anemia,  161 

compensatory,  160 
Eiythropoictic  Uasuee,  pathologic  changes 

in,  160 
Eaophapiitis,  corrosive,  254 
strictures  in,  254 

diagnosis  of,  254 

treatment  of,  254 
Esophagus,  acquired  diseases  of,  254 

atresia  of,  254 

congenital  anomaJiee  of,  254 

d'Espine'asJKn,  726 

diseases  of,  247 

diverticula  of,  254 

Btenoeea  of.  254 

strictures  in,  254 
Ether  preferable  to  chloroform  for  chil- 
dren, 119 
Ethyl  carbamate  in  purulent  meningitis, 

467 
EthvlhydpocupPein  in  meningitiB,  467 
Eunuchoidism,  235,  236 
Eustachian  tubes,  diseases  of,  355 
Examination,  technicof,  Chapler  III,  p.  70 
Exanthemata,  acute,  spread  of,  99,  100 
Excoriation  of  umbilicus,  137 
EiKrcisc,  lack  of,  in  children,  212 
Exogenous  diseaBea.  303 
Exploratory  puncture  of  pleura,  388 
Extensor  surfaces,  prurifco  of,  807 
Extremities,  short  plump,  in  rickets.  192 
Exudate  in  meningococcus  meningitis,  468 

in  purulent  meniningitin,  495 

in  serous  meningitis,  474 
Exudative  dermatoses,  825 

children,  care  of,  102 
Exudative  diathesis,  214,  305,  730,  731 
anesthesia  in,  217 
atropin  in,  219 
chafing  in,  216 
death,  sudden,  in,  217,  218 
diagnosis  of,  218 
diet  in.  223 
duration  of,  21 S 
eczema  in,  216,  217 
endocrine  organs,  deficiency  of,  in, 
219 


familial,  214 


Exudative  diathesis,  geographical  tongue 

in, 217 
habitus  of,  215 
hereditary,  214 
impetiginoua  eczema  in,  217 
infantilism  in,  215 
initial  appearances  of,  214 
intertrigo  in,  216 
laryngospasm  in,  218 
lichen  in,  216 

strophulus,  216 

urticatus,  216 
lymp   nodes,  hyperplasia  of,  in,  215 

217,  219 
manifestations  of,  215 
metabolism  in,  217 
milk-cruats  in,  216 
occurrence  of .  214 
of  lymphatic  oi 
of  mucous  u 


of  si 


1.  215 


morgans,  215 
lembranefl,  2 


operative  shock  in,  224 

overfeeding  in.  220 

"pasty"  habitus  in,  215 

pluri^andular  insufKciency  in,  219 

primary  forma  of,  215 

prurigo  in,  216 

psychic  treatment  of,  224 

Rachmilewitsch  's  mustard  test  in,  213 

scrofula  and.  226 

seborrhcea  in.  216 

secondary  forms  of,  215 

sequelteof,  215 

status  thymico-Iympbaticus  of,  215, 
217,  220,  224 

tetany  ii 

theones  ■ 

thymus,  nypeipiastaoi.m,  ^la,  m 
status  thymico-Iymphaticus  in,  2IS, 
217 

tongue,  follicles  of.  in,  218 

tonaila,  hypertrophy  of,  in,  215, 217 

treatment  of,  223 

ultimate  nature  of,  218 

uric  acid  diathesis,  and,  221 

urticaria  rubra  in,  216 

vaccination  in,  220 

vagus  hypertonia  in,  219 

vegetable  diet  in.  223 

White  first  deseribed,  214 

X-rays  in  diagnosing.  218 
Eyes,  Crede'a  nKthod  of  protecting,  at 

l»rth,  150 
examination  of,  75 

ophthalmoscopic,  75 
hyperopic,  at  birth,  32 
in  measles,  601,  009 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  468,  470 
Bcrofulaof,  731,732,  733 
syphilis  of,  770,  777 
washing  of,  66 

Facial  mimicry,  33 

paralysis,  133,  528 

osusea  of,  133 
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Facial  paralysis,  diagnosUof,  133 
prognosis  M,  1^ 
symptoniB  of ,  133 
trealmeot  of ,  133 
Facies,  tetanic,  142 
Factor,  BudinV  S3 
Fainting  Bpclla,  490 

of  babe  during  breast-feeding,  306 
Family  historj',  70 
idiocy,  amaurotic,  S23 
juvenile,  523 
Farina  mixture,  272 
Faroe  Islands  measlcti  statistics,  590 
Fat,  ab«)rl)ed,  uses  of,  17 
aneorption  of,  in  infants,  17 
caloric  value  of,  20 
catarrh,  aggravated,  by  too  much,  101 
metabolism,    a<«tone   bodies  in   urine 
from  disturbances  of,  IS 
physiology  of,  15 
mctabollKed  per  body-weight,  64 
milk,  5 
neutral,  16 

percentage  of,  in  milk,  4,  5 
reducing  nitrogen  aleorption,  16 
sclerema  in  alimentary  mtoxication,  293 
soluble  A  vitamin,  preventing  rickets, 

196 
stained  by  carbol-fuchsin,  273 
subcutaneous.  14 
Father 's  responsibility  to  illegitimate  child, 

104 
Fattening,  dangers  of,  65 

excessive,  to  be  avoided,  65 
Fatty  acids,  free,  16 

volatile,  in  milk,  S 
Favus,  834 

4,  characteristics  of,  11 


fatii 


17 


volatile  fattv  acids  in,  17 
Fc<*ble-mindedneHB.  567 

disEnosia  of.  569 

elioloK>'  of.  .W? 

Bvmptoms  of,  567 

treatment  of.  .569 
Feeding,  artificial,  54 
dangen)  from,  54 

calculating  amount  of  water  in.  64 

critical    drop    in    temperature    u[>on 
c<-,-«itlon.  2a5 

delinilion  of  |tro|>cr,  36 

four-hour,  in  iicw-liom.  46 

imi'miitT.  cHii«"  of  school  fatigue,  105 

intfmils  iK-twcen,  4ft 

mixi'd.49.  .50 

noniud.  36 

numl-"-"'    fmm  tin-nsl*    46 

oflhi 
ofun 


Feeding,  weight  incresBe,  test  of,  48 
Feer  £,:    Acute  infectious  diseases,   Ptrt 
Viri,  p,  571 
Diseases  of  the  heart,  Part  V,  p.  389 
Feet,  wet,  care  of,  67 
Female  generative  organs,  tuberculosis  of, 

735 
Fermentation  antagonistic  to  putrefactiou. 

injury,  259 
Ferments  m  milk,  6,  7 
Ferrum  reductum  in  treatment  of  Cscmv  a 

anemia,  173 
Fetal  infection  ot  tuberculosis,  720 

peritonitis,  345 

pertussis,  673 

rickets,  204 
Fetor  ex  ore  in  diphtheria.  642 
Fetus,  storing  up  of  iron  salt«  in,  1 

water  contents  of,  1 
Fever,  acetylsalicytic  acid  in,  107 

alcohol  in,  to  l>e  avoided,  107, 109 

alimentaiy,  262, 263 

antipyretics,  in,  107 

sntipyrin  in,  107 

baths  in,  106 

blisters,  S26 

dimethyl-amido-antipyrin  in,  107 

dissipation  to  be  incr^ued  in,  100 

enemata  in,  107 

food,  avoidance  of,  in,  106 

glandular    2.S0 

m  infantile  scurvy,  ISS 

in  intoxication,  292 

in  spasmopliilic  children,  108 

local  treatment  of,  106 

Ivmphalic  children,  108 

paratyphoid,  698 

quinine  derivatives  in,  107 

quinine  in,  107 

scarlet,  579 

treatment  of,  106 

typhoid,  OSS 
Fibroma  lipomatoden,  849 
Fifth  discft.se.  S10 
Financial  assistance  to  children,  104 

to  mothers,  104 
Finger,  drumstick,  726 
FinKcr-nails.  growth  of,  impaired  in  scarlet 
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Finkclstein.  H.:   Dlseaspfl  of  the  digestive 
svstcm.  Part  III.  p,  242 
Disi-uM'sof  thenew-t>om,  Part  I.  p.  121 

Finscn  nivN  in  lupus,  S2I 

First  dentition.. TO 

h'i-hmoul  h  in  tonic  convulsions,  536 

Kishskin  tlisensc,  K44 

r^niTPnllnl  lintlin>i>r    AU 
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of  urachus,  135 


glycerin  ti 

gtycero-tannin  for,  38 
naphthalin  ointment  for,  38 
nipple-shield  for,  38 
silver  nitrate  for,  38 
Fistula  due  to  pcraistenc 
of  uiubiUcus,  135,  137 
Fits,  (luiet,  535, 
Flail-joint  from  brachial  plexus  paralysis, 

132 
"  Flea-bite"  eocephalitia,  492 
Fleiachner,  E.  C.:    The  acute  infectious 

diseases,  Part  VIII,  p.  571 
Flora  of  dinesUve  tract,  11, 12 
Flour,  baked,  62 
calories  of,  62 
digestion  of,  9 
•    ■       '269 


dystrophy, 
in  infant  re 


n  infant  reedina;.  60,  61,  63 

in  intestinal  infections,  319 

mineral  matters  in,  61 

paste,  269 

soups,  290 

stools,  274 

toasted,  62 
Flour-feeding  of  Ciemy  and  Keller,  269 
FIQgge's  cootinfc  box  for  milk,  57 
Foaming  at  mouth  in  epilepsy,  546 
Follicular  angina,  249 

enteritis.  315 
Fontanellcs,  greater  or  anterior  only  open 
at  birth,  29,  480 

in  hydrocephalus,  478,  480 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  470, 472 

in  premature  children,  125 

in  purulent  meningitis,  466 

m  rickets,  29  _ 

in  serous  meningitis.  475 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  463 

parietal,  open  pathologically  only,  29 

siie  of,  measuring,  72 

smaller  or  posterior,  open  pathologic- 
ally, only,  29 

tension  of,  estimating,  72 

ventricular  puncture  through,  in  menin- 
gococcus meningitis,  474 
Fooddiseases,  19 

ingested  in  relation  to  bodv-weight,  59 

interchangeability  of,  20,  21 

proprietarj',  59, 62 

apices,  strong,  not  to  be  given,  66 

Bulistanccs,  acccsMiry,  19 

time  for  passing  through  intestines,  11 

urticaria,  caased  by,  804 
Foramen  ovale,  patent,  397 
Forearm  tvpe  of  paralysis  of  the  brachial 

plexus,  131 
Foreign  bodies  in  bronchial  tubes,  363 
in  oar,  360 
in  nose,  354 
Forlanini's  nitrogen  insufflation,  747 
Four-hour  feeding  of  new-liom.  46 
Fourth  disease.  Dukes',  594,  622,  810 


Fowler's  solution  in  treatment  of  anemia, 
173 

Fractures,  birth,  132 
ui  infantile  scurvy,  186 
in  osteogenesis  imperfecta,  237 
in  rickets,  199 
X-rays  of,  238 

Frail  children.  211 

Frailness,  de^nerative  form  of,  213 

Free  fatty  acids  in  stoob,  17 

Friedlaender's  bacillus  in  sepsis  of  new- 
bom,  144 

Friedreich's  ataxia,  525 

Fructose,  17 

Fruits,  fresh,  in  infantile  scurvy,  190 


Fungus  of  umbilical  stump,  133,  139 
FuTunculosis,  814 

in  malnutrition,  290 

treatment  of.  815 


Gao,  mouth.  74 
Gaicging  re  Hex,  72 
Galactagogues,  40 

specific,  41 
GalactorrhceA,  46 
Galactose,  293 

from  milk-sugar,  17 
Galactosuria,  2^ 

Gall-bladder,  typhoid  infection  of,  688 
Gangrene  of  umbilicus,  135,  136.  146 
of  umbilical  stump,  139 
cautery  in,  136 
treatntent  of,  130 
Gastric  bubble,  113 
contents,  examination  same  as  in  adult, 

90 
diEestion,  duration  of ,  10 
dilatation,  325 
fever,  315.689 
icterus  in,  315 
in  acut«  dyspepsia,  308 
lav^te.  112 
motility,  80 
Gastro-enleritis,  314 
Gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  chronic.  308 
diseases,  causing  one-third  of  infant  mor- 
tality, 94 
nervous,  322 
form  of  sepsis,  146 
tract,  acute  infectious  diseases  of,  314 

sterility  in,  effects  of.  12 
tuberculosis,  320,  720,  721 
Gastro-paresis  in  chronic  dyspepaia.  309 
Gelatin    treatment   of    internal    hemor- 
rhagic pachvmeningitis,  458 
of  meleua,  149 

of  purpura  hemorrhagica.  185 

of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  144 

Genera]  considerations,  Ghapt^  I,  p.  1 
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General  miliary  tuberculosis,  458 
pathogenesis,  Chapter  IV,  p.  86 
prophylaxis   and  therapy,  Chapter  V, 

p.  98 
symptomatology.  Chapter  III,  p.  70 
therapy,  106 
Genitab,  external,  examination  of,  71 
Genito-urinary  system,  diaeaaea  of,  Part  VI 
p.  419 
tract,  tumors  of,  455 


Geographical  tongue,  217 
German  IJnpire,  statistics  of  birth,  still- 
births  and  deaths  in,  87,  88 
measles,  616 
Germinal  organs,  pathology  of,  235 
Giant  cells,  of  htood,  156 

urticaria,  805 
Gibbous,  tuberculous  meningitis  following 

straightening  of  a,  458 
Giemsa  method,  ISO 
Girls,  weight  incn^ase  of,  26 
Glands  of  internal  secretion,  pathology  of, 

226 
Glandular  fever,  250 
definition  of,  250 
diatcnoxis  of,  250 

differentiation  from  scarlet  fever,  250 
relation  lo  grippe,  250 
treatment  of,  251 
Globulin,  4 

Glomcrulo-tubulor  nephropathy,  434 
etioloto-  of.  435 
pTOKnoHis  of,  435 
symplomH  of,  435 
treatment  of,  435 
Glottis,  epntm  of,  in   spasmophilia,    533, 

534 
Glucose  from  milk-suRar,  17 
Glycerin  enemata,  1 12 

in  aciile  <lyx)>e|nia,  30S 
esters  in  milk.  5 
in  fiw^ur^d  nipples,  33 
supiKwi  lories,  112 
Glyrera-tonnin  in  fiiwiirpd  nipplef.  38 
Glycogen,  water-holding  proprrrtips  of,  23 
<ilvcoHuna  in  alimenlarv  uiloxication,  292, 

293 
Gont.  ktv'ping  of,  to  nupplv  milk,  56 
Goat 's  m:lk,  com|««ition  of.  4 
milk-fiiigHr  contents  of,  5 
peculiaritips  cif,  4 
Go-cart,  misiimiot.  67 
"Going  in"  of  measles,  008 
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conKenJtal.  234 


Gonitis,  m 
Gonorrhea 


Grand  mof  b  epilepsy,  645  647 

Granulated  su^  in  i&fant  feeding,  60.  01 

Granuloma  of  umbilicus,  139 
treatment  of,  139 
pyoKeoicum,  834 

Granule  malosas,  182 
diaio-reactiou  of  urine  in,  182 
excision  of  granulomats  in,  184 
iodin  in,  184 
localized  forms  of,  182 
malignant,  1S3 
symptoms  of,  182 
treatment  of,  184 

Gray  obstipation,  265 

Great  vessels,  transposition  of,  399 

Greensickness.  163 

Grinditig  of  teclh  in   tulierculoiw   men- 
ingitis, '"" 


broncho-pneumonia  in,  702 

causative  agent  in,  700 

contsgiousneBs  of,  700 

cough  in.  701 

course  of,  703 

diagnosis  of,  704 
differential,  704 

differentiated  from  inRuenia,  699 

empyema  in,  702 

endemic,  699 

cpidejnic,  699 

lehrile  respiratory  form  of,  704 

fever  in,  701.702 

gastro-int^linal  Bympt«ms,  in,  703 

isolation  of  those  affected,  705 

lobar  pneumonia  in.  702 

meningitis,  septic,  in,  702 

ner\'ous  tjpe  of,  703 

pandemic,  699 

pleuiiiiy  in.  702 

pneumonia,  in  702 

predisposition  to,  701 

prodromes  in.  701 

prognosis  of,  704 

jirophylaxis  of,  705 

sympUiiiis  of,  701 

tonsils,  infection  of.  in,  701 

transmission  of.  700 

treatment  of,  705 

vomiting  in.  701 
Grippe,  Itt,  699 

rebtioD  to  glandular  fever,  250 
Grip|)e-hke  infection  of  oew-born.  cauttng 

asphyxia.  126 
Growing  pains.  423 
Growth,  23 

disturbances  of,  236 
in  height,  27 
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Gruela,  thick,  61 

thin,  61 
Guanuer's  bodies  in  small-pox,  629 
Gummata,  775 

Gummatous  DeopUama,  774  • 

Gums  in  inlautiie  scurvy,  188 

Habitcs  "paatv,"  215 

phthiaicus,  734 
Hair,  removaJ  of,  from  head.  Si 
Hand,  obstetric  position  of,  531,  536 

trident,  237 
Hay  fever,  350 
Head,  circumference  of,  72 
cross-bun^  200 
examination  of,  72 
hair,  removal  of,  from,  84 
hematoma  of,  in  new-bom,  127, 128, 129 
large,  io  rickets,  192 
louse,  815 
saddle,  200 
tower,  487 
Headache  in  acut«  dyspepsia,  307 
in  meningococcus  menmgitis,  468,  472 
in  purulent  meoin^tis,  466 
in  serous  meningitis,  475 
in  tuberculous  metiinptis,  450,  465 
Health  Board  Tegulations  in  contagious 
diseases,  579 
normal,  262 
Heart,  anatomic  relations  of,  1 
arhythmia  of,  390 
auscultation  of,  76 

direct,  76 
block,  391 

congenital  diseases  of,  394 
asphyxia  in  126 
cyanosis  in,  304 

ductus  arteriosus,  patency  of,  307 
frequency  of,  394 
hyperglobulia  in,  395 
interventricular   septum,    defect 

of,  396 
morbus  cccruleua  of,  394,  395 
proRtiosia  of,  396 
pulmicsry  stenosis  in,  398 
respirations  in,  396 
treatment  of,  396 
diseases  of.  Part  V,  p.  389 
drop,  418 
dulness.  absolute,  75 

relative,  76 
examination  of,  75 
first  sound  of,  76 
hemodynamic  relations  of,  1 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  70Q 
in  chorea,  551 
massage  in  asphyxia,  126 
masturbation,  action  on,  418 
murmurs  of,  391 

rare  in  children,  76 
mascular  tone,  response  to,  415 
nervous  di.it  urlwnces  of,  3^ 
palpitation  of,  393 
pereuwion  of,  75 
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Heart,  pubertal,  2 

rhythm,  disturbances  of,  389 

second  sound  of,  76 

Bounds,  auscultation  of,  72 

valvular  lesions  of,  392,  393 

weight  of,  in  adult,  1 
in  new-bom,  1 
ventricles  at  birth,  1 
Heat  injury,  260,  261,  263 

immunity  to,  in,  the  breast-fed,  261 

production  decreaMd  by  quinine,  107 
in  normal  infants,  22 

radiation,  20 

summer,  causing  disease,  260 

stroke,  261 

value  of  milk,  4 
HeatiuK  pads,  electric,  108 

burning  from,  lOS 
He1>ephrenia,  570 

Hectic  flush  in  chronic  pulminary  tuber- 
culosis, 735 
in  tuberculous  meningitia,  459 
Hediosit  for  diabetics,  2W 
Height,  growth  in,  27 

perioiu  of  increase  in,  27 

relation  to  weight,  26 

seasonal  increase  in,  27,  28 
Heim-Johns'  solution,  206 
Heine-Medin'sdiscase,  510 
Hematogenous  icterus,  166,  171 
Hematoma  of  head  in  the  new-bom,  127, 
128,  129 

of  stemocleidomastoid,  130 
wry  neck  from,  130,  131 
therapy  of,  131 
Hematuria,  444 

in  infantile  scurvy,  187 
Hemicborea,  551 
Hemicrsnia,  556 

Hcmi-en cephalic  infants,  taste  in,  33 
HemiplcRia  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  463 

spastic  infantile,  400,  SOI 
Hemocj-tolj-sis,  from  acctanilid,  166 

from  acetphcnitidin,  166 

from  anilin  derivatives,  166 

from  antifebrin,  166 

from  lactophemn,  166 

from  phenocoU,  166 

from  phenol.  166 

from  phenolphthalein,  166 

from  potassium  chlorate,  166 

from  pyrogallol,  166 
Hemocj-tolytic  anemia,  165 

poisons,  166 
Hemodynamic  relations  of  heart,  1 
Hemodv-namics,  159 
Hemoglobin,  carbon  monoxide,  action  on, 


hydrocyanic  acid  action  oi 

hydrogen  sulphide,  action  on, 

index,  159 

percentage  of,  in  new-born,  2 
Hemodobinemia.  166 

in  Winckel's  disease,  146 
Hemoglobinuria.  166,  444 


166 
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Hemoglobinurid,  poroxyBinal,  171 
Hemoptysifl,  early,  in  pulmoniuy  tuber- 

cuJosifi,  735 
Hemorrhage,  cerebral,  of  Dcw-bom,  129 
asphyxia  rrom,  136 

due  to  multifocal  infectious  dmeaaen,  185 

J'dural,  129 
uinbilicuB,  143,  144 
of  uterus  Id  new-born,  154.  155 
retinal,  in  internal  hemorrhagic  pacby- 

meningitis,  457 
tendency  to,  184 
Hemorrhadc  arthritis,  185 
articuliir  pains,  in,  185 
cut&neous  purpura  m,  185 
intestinal  colic,  in,  185 
joints,  swelling  of.  in,  185 
rest  in  bed  in,  180 
treatment  of.  186 
diathesis,  108,  184 
bleeding  time  in,  128 
cerebral  hemorrhage  from,  129 
coagulation  time  in.  128 
in  lymphosarcomatOBis,  179 
of  new-born,  126 
idiopathic,  144 
form  of  sepsis,  1 46 
pachymeninfcitls,  477 
internal,  457 
rhinitis  in,  457 
rhinitis  in  diphtheria,  457 
in  syphilis,  457 
Hemosiderin,  storage  of,  166 
Hepatitis  from  lymphangitis  of  umbilical 

vein,  141 
Herb  tea  in  colic,  115 
Hereditary  ataxia,  525 

diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  526 
of  Werdn Ik- Hoffmann,  210 
leannesii.  212,  213 
neuropathy,  553 
taint,  convening.  98 
in  tuberctiloHis.  735 
Jlrmlilo-atnj-if  n:rrlielieiiif  of  Marie.  525 
Heredito-di'gencrative  dineascs,  S22 
Heredito-fjimilial  dLscaFps.  52-' 
Hernia,  336 

diaphraginatic,  126,  ai7 

asphyxia  of  ncw-l>om  from,  126 
inguinnl.  3.'{6 
of  umbilicnl  cord.  134 
contentnof,  134 
dnngcrs  of.  134 
dinKii'i^is  of,  134 
tri'^itmrnt  of,  135 
umbilical.  337 
vaginal,  funicular.  337 
Hcnx"".  82(1 

iviilis.  829 
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Herpes,  simplex,  etiology  of,  826 
symptoms  of,  826 
treatment  of.  826,  827 

tonsurans  maculosus,  831 

loeter,  827 

treatment  of,  827 
Hess.  Julius:   Care  and  feeding  of  the  dot- 

mol  infant,  Chapter  H,  p.  36 
Heubner's  disease,  342 

method  of  feeding  by  calcrien.  31 
Hexamethylenamine  in   meningitis.    467. 

473,  476 
Hip-joint,  operation  on,  followed  l>y  tulrr- 

culous  meningitis,  458 
Hirschsprung's  disease,  330 
History,  family,  70 

of  case,  70 
Hoffmann,  Walter  H.  O.:   DiaeoMw  of  thr 


Kome  pasteurisation,  S7 

Hoobler,    11.    Raymond:     Mortalilv    and 

morbidity.  Chapter  IV,  p.  86 
Hormone  secretin,  10 
splenic,  167 

stimulating  lactation,  14 
Horse  dandruff  roryia,  350 

serum  in  purpura  hemorrhafdca,   IS5 
causing  scrum  diacose,  665,  666 
Hot  baths  for  premature  children,  121 
in  meningilis.  473,  476 
compresses  in  abdominal  pain,  1 15 
water  bottles,  122 

dangers  from  scalding,  hy  108 
in  treatment  of  subnonnal  temper- 
ature, 108 
Human  blood-cells,  groups  of,  156 
milk,  calcium  aaltA,  in.  51 
caloric  value  of,  22 
composition  of,  4 
in  rickets,  203 
iron  amount,  small  in,  161 
milk-sugar  contents  of,  6 
peculiarities  of,  4 
proteins  of,  10 
Hunger  period,  in  alimentary  rotoxication. 


292 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  777 

triad.  777 
Huntiniclon's  chorea,  628 
Hydreiircphaty.  483 
Ilvdniu  vHrrinifonnc.  829,  830 
Hydro<Tlp.  453 
HvdrDcephiilic  cfj-  in  tuberculous  meni 

Kiti:<.  -161 
HvUroci'phnloid.  476 

I  t-tin  of  nlinif titnn-  intnirlmtinn   fOi 
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Hydrocephalus,  chronic  ioternal,  coutk  of, 
479 
diBcnoais  of,  481 
differential,  482 
from  acroua  meningilis,  475 
etiology  of,  477 
puthoKenesia  of,  477 
patholo^c  aoatomy  of,  47S 
prognosis  of,  482 
symptoms  of.  470 
termination  of,  479 
treatment  of,  432 
ventricles,  puncture  of,  in,  483 
conKenit.ll,  477 

asphyxia  of  new-born  in,  126 
e vacuo,  483 
external,  477 

fluid  from,  84 
in  memnKitis,  471,  472,  473,  475 
in  premature  children,  125 
interna!,  resemblance  to  internal  hemor- 
rhagic pachymeningitis,  457 
Hydrochlonc  acid,  antiseptic  action  of,  9 

dilute,  117 
Hvilrocvanie  acid,  action  on  hemoglobin, 

166 
Hvdroftcn  sulphide,  action  on  hemoglobin, 

166 
Hydronephrosis,  congenital,  456 
•   Hydrotherapy  in  intestinal  infections,  319 
in  treatment  of  chloronis,  174 
of  fever,  106,  107 
of  secondary  anemias,  174 
of  typhoid  fever,  697 
Hygiene  of  nursing  mother,  41 
Hygroma  of  the  dura  mater,  457 
Hyperemia  for  mastitis,  38 
Hyperesthesia  in  meningitis.  459, 472 
Hvperglobulia  in  congenital  heart  letiions, 

395 
Hypemephromata,  456 
Hyperplasia  in  intestinal  polyposis.  321 
of  tonsils,  252 
osteoid,  in  rickets.  196 
Hyperpyresia,  in  alimentary  intoxication. 


,  106,  107 


292 
hydrotherapeutics 


H\-perthermia,  260 
HvperlhvreoBLs,  226 
Hypertonia.  34 

general  muscular,  without  spasmophilia, 
543 
Hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  322 
Hypertrophies  of  skin,  843 
Hypertrophy  of  breasts,  47 
H>-podermocIysis,  lU 
Hypogencsis  ossium.  in  rickets,  196 
Hvpogenitalism,  23.5 

in  endemic  cretinism,  232 
Hvpophvsis,  injury  to,  in  serous  meningitis 
475" 

pathology  of,  236 
H>T>opituitarism,  236 

in  endemic  cretinism,  232 


Hypopituitarism,  treatment  of,  236 
Hypothyreosis,  226 

alxirtive  infantile,  233 

bone,  effects  of,  on,  227 

cachexia  thyreopriva,  227 

congenital  myxedema  b,  226 

cretmism  in,  227 

dentition,  disturbances  of,  in,  227 

diathesis  of,  227 

dwarfism  in,  227 

endemic  cretinism,  227 

metaboUc,  changes  in,  230 

mucous  membranes,  changes  of,  in,  228 

muscles,  afTcctions  of,  in,  229 

parath>ToiilH  in,  227 

psychic  anomalies  in,  229 

skeleton  in,  227 

skin,  changes  of,  in,  228 

sporadic  forms  of,  227 
Hvpotonicity,  gastio-paresis  in,  309 
Hypotrophy,  264 
Hysteria,  562 

diagnosis  of,  564,  565 

manifestations  of,  663 

monosyroptomatic,  5S8 

recogmtion  of,  564 

treatment  of,  565 

I,  U.,  Imuvnitt  unit,  661,  667 

Ibrahim,    J.:     Diseases    of    the    nervous 

system,  457 
Tbnihim  's  breast  pump,  45 
Ice  apphcations  in  mastitis,  38 

m  meningococcus  meningitis,  473 
in  purulent  meningitis.  467 
Ice-cap,  danger  of,  in  children,  107 
Ichthyol  albuminate  for  anorexia,  117 
in  eczema  of  nipples,  46 
in  erysipelBB,  149 
Ichthyosis,  844 

palmaris  et  plantaris,  844 
Icterus,  chronic  familial  hemolytic,  171 
gravis,  habitual,  153 
ncmato^nous,  166 
in  gastnc  fever,  316 
in  sepsis  of  new-bom,  146 
lympb&ngitisof  umbiUcal  vein,  141 
neonatorum,  151 
autopsy  finding  in,  153 
epidemic  forms  of,  153 
etiology  of,  152 
feces  m,  151 
frequency  of,  151 
mrJaiiie  bronzte,  153 
mrma  jauntf,  in  urine  of,  151 
pathologic,  151,  152 
physiologic,  151,  152 
sclera  in,  151 
septic  forms  of,  153 
theories  of,  152 
urine  in,  151 
Idiocy.  567 
amaurotic  familial,  523 

juvenile,  523 
in  asphyxiated  children,  126 
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Idiocy  in  prem&ture  childre: 


,  125 


from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  130 

from  raeninKococcus-meningitia,  471, 473 

moDgoItBiD-moiigoloid,  239 

brain,  atypicd,  in,  240 

distribution  of,  238 

babitus  of,  239 

music,  love  of,  in,  240 

HkeletoD  in,  240 

Bomatic  indication  of,  241 

thyroid  feeding  in,  241 

treatment  of,  241 
mongoloid,  mistaken  for  rickets,  204 
Tay-Sachfl',  523 

mistaken  for  rickets,  204 
Idiopathic  morbus  W'erlhoffT,  1S4 
Idioeyncrasiee  in  diseases  due  to  endogen- 

Idiots,  agile.' 568 

facial  mimicry  io,  33 
torpid,  568 


Illegitimate  child,  father's  responsibilitv 
to,  104 
unfavorable    position    of.    in    infant 
morUlity,  88,  89,  03,  94 
Imbecilitv,  567 
definition  of,  568 
signs  of,  33 
Immune  i>odics  in  milk,  6,  7 
Immunity  after  contagious  diseases.  574 
of  breaitt-fed  infants  from  heat  injurv,  201 
unit,  I.  U-,  661.667 
Impetigo,  811 
(»ntaKioRa,  81 1 
cclhvma  in.  811 
pustule  in,  HU 
secondary,  811 
treatment  of,  812 
Inanition  in  children,  21 1, 259 
Incisors,  first  terth  to  appear,  30 

in  s^'philiH.  777 
Inr-luxinn  bodies  in  blennorrhn«.  150 
Inculiationroom  for  premature  children,  122 
Incultator  anemia,  102 

for  premature  rhtldren,  122 
for  subnormal  tumporBture.  108 
India  ink  method  of  staining  B|)iTOchste«, 

7.50 
Ine<iuality    of    pupils    in    nieningocomm 


Infant,  breast-fed,  table  showing  i 

weight,  fiiBt  year,  25 
codrduiated  muscular  movements  ID,  32 
diseaae-pictuTB  in,  70 
fat,  absorption  of,  in,  17 
feeding  of,  see  infant-feeding  beloir 
beat  production  in,  22 
hemi-enccphalic,  33 
intake  of  food  in,  20 
life  of,  fiist  month  roost  cHlirtd  io,  89 
minerid  coDBtituents  of,  IS 
morbidity,  103 
mortahtv,  103 

in  Berlin  1900  to  1002, 90 
nervous  sj'stem  of,  31 
nitrogen  retention  of,  16 
normal,  care  of.  Chapter  II.  p.  36 

feeding  of.  Chapter  II,  p.  36 
nutritional  disturbances  of,  255 
output  of  food  in,  20 
skin  of,  13 
sleep  of,  35 

position  in,  35 
stomach  of,  development  of,  8 
speaking,  time  of  first,  34 
stools  of  breastr-fed.  It 
suckling  bv,  44 
taste  in,  33 
temperature  of  l>ody  in.  14. 15.  20 

maintenonrr  of  normal ,  67 
urinary  bladder,  location  of,  in,  13 
water,  function  of,  in,  18 

excretion  in,  19 
n-cUare  work,  91 
Infant-feeding.  Chapter  II,  p.  36 
liarley  in,  61 
Itudin's  factor  in,  63 
"  butler'flour  "  mixture  in,  00 
cane-sugar  in,  60,  CI 
condensed  milk  in,  62 
com  flour  in,  61 


in,  16 
flours  in,  60,  61,63 
gruels  in,  61 
malt  extract  in,  6! 

RiiKKi*  in,  61 
mnlloHp  in,  61 
milk  in,  55 
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iDrantile  spinal  paralysis,   acule,  ( 
of,  512 

diaKDosia  of  >  SIT 
(Eflerential,  517 


etiolog>'  of,  510 
mistaken  for  rickets,  204 
orgonisR)  of,  511 
paralysis  in,  513 
pathologic  anatomy  of,  511 
prognosis  of,  518 
Bymptomatology  of,  512 
treatment  of,  510 
scurvy  {Barlow 's  disease),  186 
OEe  of  child  in,  180 
anemia  in.  186,  188 
aiipetite  in.  1S8 
apples  in,  190 

artificial  feeding,  causing,  180 
bleedinfCi  conjunctival,  in,   187 

intestinal,  m,   187 

nasal,  in,  187 

urinary,  in,  187 
blood  in,  188 

renhalhemat/imata  in,  188 
couraeof,  189 
diagnosis  of,  1S6 
deformities  in,  180,  i87.  188 
differentiation  from  rickets,   186 
enteritis  in,  189 
etioloio'of,  186,  189 
tever  in.  188 
fruit,  fresh,  in,  190 
grape  juice  in,  190 
gums  in,  188 

softening  of.  in,  187 
heart  in.  188 
hematuria  in,  187,  188 
hemorrhagp,  tendency  to,  in,  186 

187,  188,  190 
knees,  swelling  of,  in,  1 88 
lemons  in,  190 

males  especially  affected,  189 
meat  juices  in,  190 
milk,  raw,  in,  190 
nutrition,  distuifmnce  of,  in,  189 
occurrence  of,  189 
onset  of.  189 
oranges  in,  190 
osteotabes  in,  ISQ 
pain  in,  188 
pneumonia  in,  189 
predisposition  in.  189 
prognosis  of,  189 
Iiseudo paralysis  in,  186.  188 
silicic  acid,  not  a  cause  of.  189 
ptomum,  sinking  in  of.  in,  187 
stools,  bloody,  in,  187 
Hvmptoms  of.  186 
therapy  of,  190 
vcKCtahles  in,  190 
X-rays  in,  188 


^  879 

Infantilism,  Brissand-Hertogh  type  of,  233 
Lorrain  type  of.  1233 
genital,  causing  obesity,  210 
m  exudative  diathesis,  215 
Infarcts,  uric  acid,  13,  154 
Infection,  259 
diet  in,  300 
exhaustion  from.  302 
from  schools.  105 
migratory,  140 
milk;  2S0 
Dutntion  and,  299 
of  umbilicus,  135,  136 
parenteral,  291,  304 
wei^t,  loss  of,  from,  302 
Infections,  pachymeningitis,  457 
Infectious  diseases,  acute.  Part  Vlll,  p.  571 
aspiration  infection  in,  573 
combination  of  two  or  more,  576, 

577 
contact  infection  in  573 
n  index  for,  574 
cenoefrom,577 
diatheses,  effects  of,  on,  577 
disposition  to,  574 
droplet  infection  in,  572,  573 
duration  of  infection  in.  579 
effects  of,  on  tuberculosis,  722 
general  consideration  of,  571 
Health  Board  regulations  in,  579 
hemorrhage  due  to  multifocal,  185 
immunity  after,  574 
illation  in,  578 
opportunity  of  infection  in,  576 
origin  of  epidemics  in,  675 
pathogenesis  of^  572 


antagioB 


578 


physician's  duties 
predisposition  in,  574 
prognosis  of,  577 
prophylaxis  of,  577 
rickets,  effects  of,  on  577 
senimtbcrapv  in,  572 
State'sdutieain,578 
transmission  of,  572 
erythema,  620 
diagnosis  of,  322 
exanthem  in,  621 
incubation  period,  620 
synonj-ms  of.  620 
loflammatioDs  of  skin,  830 
Inflammatorv  diathesis,  214 
lnnuer.za.  699 

abscess,  pulmonarv,  in,  702 
bacillus  of  Pfeifferin,  700 
constitutional  disturbances  in,  7( 
eontaf^ousness  of,  700 
cough  in,  701 
course  of,  703 
diagnosis  of,  704 

differential  704 
differentiation  from  la  grippe,  699 
d\-»pepsia,  acute,  in.  308 
empvcma  in,  702 
etiology  of.  700 
fever  in.  701,702 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms 


703 
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Influenza,  heart  action  in,  703 

hemorrhages  in,  185 

isolation  of  those  affected  with,  705 

laryngitis  in,  701 

meuingitis,  septic,  in,  702 

myringitis,  hemorrhagic,  in,  702 

nervoua  type  of,  703 

of  1880-91,  699 

of  1891-3,  701 

of  1918,  700 

Pfeiffcr'a  bacillus  in,  700 

pleurisy,  fibrinoti!),  in,  702 

pneumonia  in,  702 
■      predisposition  to,  701 

prognosis  of,  704 

prophylaxis  of,  705 

respiratory  form  of,  701 

Spanish,  699 

sudden  onset  in.  701 

BvmptomH  of,  701 

tonsils,  injection  of,  in,  701 

transmission  of.  700 

treatment  of,  705 

vomiting  in,  701 
Influenxal  diseases  of  nose,  349 
Ingested  food,  deeompositioo  of,  295 
Inguinal  hernia,  336 


s,676 
ramuscular,  120 
,  120 

subcutaneous.  120 
Injury,  heat,  260,  261,  263 
Insanitv.  acute  hallucinatory,  570 
Insensible  ncrspjration.  23 
InxomDia,  Iiuihs  in,  115 

chloral  hydrate  in,  116 

parks  in, 115 

treatment  of,  115 
Inspected  millt,  55 
Ins|M>ction  of  school  children.  105 
Inslrumontal  deliveries,  eerehnil  hemor- 

rhaee  in.  129 
Insufficiency,  cardiac,  413 
Internal  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  457 

hydrocephalus,  acute,  4.18 

reitemhianre  to  internal  hemorrhagic 
pach>-meningitis,  457 

Bpcretions.  glands  of.  pathology  of.  226 

stimuli  in  producing  skin  diseases.  789 
Intertriginoufl  eciema,  793 
Infertrijto,  790,  793 
Inleri'cntricular  septum,  defect  of,  396 

murmurs  from.  396 
Intestinal  luclenn.  value  of,  12 

canal,  olwtnietion  of,  329 

catarrh,  ehronie.  .308 

hemorrhage  in  infantile  scun.'v,  187 

polyiHisiH,   321 

slencit^e!!.  congenital.  329 

tract,  emptying  of.  Ill 


Intestinal    tuberculosis,  stenosis 


321 


3201, 


1,321 


rectoseope  it 
treatment  of,  32t 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  320 
ulcers,  circular,  in,  320 
Intoxication  (Synonyms;  aliraetitry    tox- 
icosis, entero-catarrh,  cholera  infantum : 
Indexed    under    Alimentary    intoxiem- 
Uon).  26S,  291 

alimentary    (see  Alimentary    intoxica- 
tion). 291 
breast-milk  after  starvation  period  in, 397 
in   cerebral    hemorrhage   uf   new-liorn. 

219 
sugar,  206 
Intracranial   pressure  in   internal    hemor- 
rhagic pachj-meningitis,  457 
in  meninicocoi'cus  meningitis,  472 
in  serous  meningitis,  475 
Intramuscular    blooa-injeetions   in    treat- 
ment of  anemia.  174 
Intraperitoneal  injection  of  salt  solutiona, 

111 
Intraspinal    injections    in    meningocoorus 

meningitis.  473.  474 
Intubation  for  otietniction  of  ren}irstKiD 

in  larynx,  1 10, 668,  6G9,  670 
Int  abator,  670 
Intussuxception,  333 
course  of.  ai4 
diagnosis  of,  334 
mmhanism  of,  333 
symptoms  of,  333 
t'n-atment  of.  335 
Inulin  for  dial)etee.  2f>9 
Iodides  in  syphilis,  782 
lodin  secreted  in  milk,  42 

test  in  chronic  dyspepsia.  310 

tincture  of,  care  m  use  of,  on  child 'n 

delicate  skin,  120 
tonic  action  of,  116 
Iodoform,  avoidance  of,  in  treating  srpoia 
of  new-born,  147 
in  tulierculousmeninptis.  465 
Ipecac  in  acute  dyspepsia,  308 
Iridocyclitis  in  meningococcus  meninsilH, 

Iritis  in  meningococcus  meningitis,  471 

rheumatic.  712 

a\i)hilitic.  770 
Iron  balance,  negative,  162 

in  milk,  1,4.5,  18,  lf>l 

for  tirrmature  children.  125 

meclicimi).  in  treatment  of  anemia.  173 

salts  in  fetus.  1 

tonic  action  of.  1 16 

vegctalilc,  in  treatment  of  anemia,  172 
Trvine,  llarrv  Q.:    Diaeasei  of  the  tkat. 

Part  XI,  p.  787 
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Itch,  Dhobie.  836 
Itching  in  urticaria,  804 
Itch-mite,  791,  816 

V.  Jakscb-Hateii  anemia,  168 
course  of,  170 
etiology  oF,  170 
occurrence  of ,  170 
pronosis  of,  170 
Jactatis  capitis  nocturaa,  656 
Jaundice,  acute,  339 
caUrrhal.  339 
in  congenital  obstruction  of  bite  ducta, 

341 
in  the  new-born,  151 
Jaw,  growth  of,  30 

Jeans,  Philip  C. :  Syphilis,  Part  X,  p.  750 
Jenner'a  discovery,  631 
Joints,  fungus  of,  736 
in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  706 
pyemia  of,  in  sepsis  of  new-born,  146 
tuberculosis  of,  in  scrofula,  735 
Juvenile  heart,  417 

Kaolin^  114 

KaBsowitz'  inflommatioD,  191 

Kations,  IS 

Keratitis  in  meningococcus  meningitijs,  471 

in  ophthalmia.  ISO 

in  syphilis,  777 
Keratodermia  palmaris  et  plantaris,  844 

symmetrical  of  the  extremities,  $44 
Keratoma,  congenilal,  of  palms  and  soles, 

844 


470 

in  tui)erculous  meningitis,  460,  463 
Kidney,  abscesses  of,  439 
cloudy  flweiting  of,  428 
cystic  degeneration  of,  456 
diseases  in  infants,  436 

chronic,  4.16 
lobulation  of,  in  infants,  12 

in  new-bom,  12 
palpation  of,  79 
purulent  diseases  of,  439 
situation  of.  in  new-born,  13 
size  of,  in  infancy,  12 
in  new-lK>m,  12 
tumors  of,  456 
uric  acid  infarcts  in,  13,  154 
weight  of,  in  new-born,  13 
Kirstein's  method  of  bronchoscopy,  74 
Klumpke's  type  of  paralysis  of  brachial 

plexus,  131 
Koch's  dLscoverv  of  tubercle  bacillus,  720 
Koch-Wceks  l>acilius  in  ophthalmia,  150 
"Koepfchen"  bacteria,   12 
Koplik's  spots  in  mensles,  348,  601,  602, 
606.607,608,613,  614 
method  of  examining  for,  602 
Kuhn's  mask,  369 
KyphoscoUoeis,  525 
Kyphoses  in  rickeU,  201,  203 


56 


Labtrinth  in  meningoooccus  rnpninptjn^ 

Lachrymal  secretion,  absent  at  birth,  34 
I^ctBSol,  40 
Lactalbumin,  4,  5,  7 
Lactase,  293 

action  on  milk-sugar,  10 
in  metabolism,  17 
percentage  of,  in  milk,  4 
Lactation,  chloroform  aneetheaia,  effect  of. 
on,  42 
duration  of,  4L 
hunger,  effects  of,  on,  42 
in  in/ants,  14 
maintenance  of,  by  e«;bangiiig  babies, 

124 
menses  during.  42 

does  not  prevent,  41 
of  wet-nuise,  duration  of,  41 
premature  child,  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing, for,  124 
spontaneous  failure  of,  41 
lactogen,    ISt 
Lactoglobulins,  4 

Lactophenin,  hemocytolysis  from,  166 
I^tosuria,  208 
Lacunar  angina.  249 

differentiated  from  diphtheria,  656 
La  grippe,  699 
Larosan,  286 

Laryngeal  stenosis,  oxygen  in.  110 
Laryngismus  stridulus.  360 
Laryngitis,  acute,  3G1 
pnlegmonosa,  363 
in  tuberculosis,  735 
Laryngoscopic  examination  of  children,  74 

anesthesia  in,  74 
Laryngospasm,  530,  533 

treatment  of.  540 
Larynx,  diphtheria  of.  049 

papilloma  of,  364 
Lateral  scleroais,  ami-otrophic,  528 
Lavage,  gastric,  112, 113 
in  acut«  dyspepeia.  30S 
in  dyspepsia,  312 
Laxatives.  112 

saline,  112 
Lead,  poisonous  action  of,  on  the   blood, 
165,  167 
on  bone-marrow,  165 
Leanness,  persistent,  211 

with  stigmata  of  defeneration.  213 
LeBu\'s,  L.  R.;  General  symptomatology 
and  technic  of  examination.  Chapter 
III.  p.  70 
Lemons  in  infantile  scurvy.  190 
Lenticular  degeneration,  progressive,  524 
nucleus,  progressive  degeneration  of,  528 
Leptomeningitis  of  syphilitic  ori^n.  476 
Leucemias,   differentiation  from  scrofula, 
731 
from  pseudolcucemia,  731 
group  of,  175 
lymphatic,   176 
myelo-cytomalosis,   179 
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Leucemias,  myeloid,  179 

pathogenesis  of,  183 

therapy  of,   183 
Leucemic  lymphadenoHis,  176 
Leucocytes,  mononuclear,  origin  of,  166 

Trommsdorf' 9  test  for,  56 
Lcucocytosis  in  alimentary   intoncation, 
292,293 

in  blood  of  new-born,  3 

in  milk,  6 
Leucopenia,  168 

polynucle&r,  168 
Levulose,  17 
lichen,  216, 728 

in  scrofula,  73>) 

scrofuloaonun,  823 

strophulus,  216 

urticatus,  216,  803,  805,  807 
liebig's  malt  soup  feeding,  in  intestinal 

infections,  319 
ligamentum  teres,  origin  of,  134 
Ligation  of  cord,  hemoirhage  from,  144 
Light  reflex,  33 
Lip,  syphilis  of,  778,  785 

thickening  of  upper,  in  scrofula,  733 
Lipase,  16 

Lipoid  substances,  hemic  poison,  167 
Liquid  diet  in  acute  dyspepsia,  308 
Lisping.  353 
Listlessneas    in    tuberculous    meningitis, 

459 
Litmus  reaction  of  milk,  4,  5 
Little 's  disease,  503,  505,  509  524 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and,  130 
in  asphyxiated  children,  126 
in  premature  children,  125 
spasticity  of  limbs  in,  503 

ctiologic  nilc,  500 
Liver,   aliece«9  of,   from  lymphangitis  of 
umbilical  vein,  141 

carcinoma  of,  340 

cirrhosis  of  339,  340 
alcoholic,  340 
congenital,  339 
congestive.  340 


Lobar  [meiunonia  (see  pneutnonia,  lob*r), 

376 
Lobster,  causing  urticaria,  804 
Lobulation  of  kidneys  in  new-bom  and  in 

infants,  12 
Local  rubella^  620 
Locus  mJQoris  reeistentif ,  101 
Loeffler'a  bacillus,  causative  agent  of  diph- 
theria, 637,  638 
Longitudinal  sinus  for  intravenouB  injec- 
tions, 120 
Lordosis  and  orthotic  albuminuria,  426 
Lordotic  dysbasia,  progremive,  S25 
Lobs  of  water  in  system,  how  prevented, 

110 
Louse,  head,  791 
Lumbar  puncture,  82^  83 

aspiration  of  fluid  by  ayringe  dancer- 

ous,  82 
diagnostic  value  of,  82 
dry,  84 

in  convulsions,  542 
in  diSerentiating  cerebral  bemorrhage 

130 
in  internal  hemorrhapc  pachymenin- 
gitis, 457, 458,  461 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  472,  473 
in  purulent  meningitis.  466,  467 
in  serous  meningitis,  475,  470 
in  tulierculous  meningitis,  464,  465 
in  tumor,  suspected,  of  the  brain,  82 
in  uremia,  421 
pressure  in,  82 

methods  of  deteimiiUDg,  62 
Lungs,  auscultation  of,  78 
cavity  formation  in,  720,  723 
dulnesB  over,  77 
examination  of,  77 
tubereulosis  of,  chronic.  736 
primary  lesion  in,  721,  727 
Lupus,  818,  819,  821 
Finsen  rays  in,  821 
of,  821 
I.  820 
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Lymphaogitia  of  umbiUoal  veio,  icterus 
from,  141 
peritonitia  from,  141 
Lympbatic  cbildren,  fever  treaUnent  in, 
108 
conjunctivitis,  731 
diatbeais,  213 
leucemia,  176 
acut«  course  of,  177 
Uood  findin{9<  m,  178 
oouraeof,  177 
diagnooa  of,  177 
errors  of  diaiciioBis  in,  178 
liver,  enlargement  of,  in,  178 
lymph  nodeH  in,  176 
onset  of,  177 
Ricder'aceUs  in,  177,178 
spleen,  enlantement  of,  in,  178 
ayraptoms  of,  177 
tontuls,  hyperplasia  of,  in,  178 
thymus  onlarttement  of,  m,  178 
X-mys  of.  178 
ontans  in  ohiesity,  211 
parenchvma,  156 
nnfc.24S 

system  in  scrofula,  730 
Lymphatiam,  730,  731 
I^rophocy  tea  in  blood  of  new-born,  2 
of  children,  2 
in  milk,  6 

in  apinal  fluid  in  serous  meningitis,  475 
Lymphocytomatoses,    176 
Lymphosarcoma  of  tonsil,  252 
IfVmphosarcomatosia,   178 
'blood  in,  179 

hemorrhagic  diatheRie  in,  170 
of  mediastinum,  178 
rencmhtancc  to  malignant  tumors,  178 
thvmiis,  involved  in,  179 
tr«itmentof,  183, 184 

MACiTtA  lutea  in  amaurotic  familial  idiocy, 

S23 
Magnesium  salt  in  treatment  of  tetanus, 
143 

Rulphate  in  ervsipelaa,  149 
MaUtdit  dea  lk»  conrfiUifg,  556 
Mataise  in  acute  dyspepsia,  307 
Malaria,  endogcaous  hemolytic  poison.  166 
Malfonnationa.      congenital,      increasing 

dealh-rate,  95 
Malinjcering,  102 
Malt  extract  in  infant  feediim,  61 

soup,  preparntion  of.  268 

Rugnr  m  infant  feeding.  61 

tmnon,  40 
MaltnuR  theory  as  to  high  mortality  of 

rhildren.  89 
Maltose,  17 

in  arute  dyspepnia.  290 

in  infant  feeding,  61 
Mammarv  gland,  functioning  of,  at  birth, 
14 


Mammary  gland,  bonnone  for  increasing 
milk  of,  41 
involved  in  mumps,  687 
relatioa  to  placenta,  41 
to  productive  organs,  40 
Mania,  570 
Manometer  for  detennioing  preasure   of 

spinal  fluid,  82 
Marie 'a  disease,  525 
Marriage  of  close  relatives,  98 
Massage  in  fisaure  of  the  nipples,  38 

in  scoliosis,  102 
Mataes  jaunt*,  161 

Mastication,  first  appearance  of,  in  child,  7 
Mastitis,   causing  hypertrophy  of  other 
breast,  47 
emptying  of  breast  in,  38 
from  fissure  of  the  nipples,  38 
hyperemia  for,  38 
ice-bags  for,  38 


milk  in,  not  dangerous  to  child,  147 

moist  applications  for,  38 

of  new-bom,  151 

treatment  of,  151 

treatment  of.  38 
Mastoiditis,  358 
Masturbation,  454,  562 

action  on  heart,  4l8 

frequency  of,  454 

neuraathenia  and,  659,  561 
Maternal  mortality  rate  unusually  high 

in  the  United  States,  92 
Measuring  tape  of  von  Pirquet,  28 
Meat  broth  in  acute  dyspepsia,  290 

juice  in  treatment  of  anemia,  173 
Meckel's  diverticulum,    135 
Meconium,  U 

in  air  passages  of  asphyxiated  child,  126 

in  middle  car,  356 
Median  paralyses,  528 
Mediastinal  nodes,  caseated,  458 
Mediastinum,  Ivmphosarcomatosis  of,  178 
Medulla  at  birth,  31 
MeduUated  tracts  at  birth,  31 
Measles  (morbilli),  698 

afebrile.  608 

allergy  in.  722 

blepharitis  in,  609 

blood  in,  606 

bronchitis  in,  6t0 

broncho-pneumonia  in,  374,  610,  615 

carriers  of,  59S 

causative  organism  unknown  in.  598 

combined  with  chicken-pox,  577 
with  diphtheria.  576,  612 
with  pertussis,  610 
with  scarlet  fever,  676 
with  tuberculosis,  613,  736 

complications  of.  607 

conjunctiviE  in,  601,  805,  609 

convalescence  in,  607 

cflrvza  in,  601 
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Meaalea,  deSnitioii  of,  598 
(ImKnoBia  of,  613 
diaJK)-reacUon  in.  QOG 
diphtheria  complicating,  612,  640 
disease-picture  of,  600 
eciema  during,  009 
epistaxis  in,  005 
exanthema  in  602, 003,  608,  009 

bath  in  delayed,  615 
eyes  in,  601,609 
Faroe  Islands  statistics  of,  699 
florid  staRe  of,  603 
German,  616 
"going  in"  of,  608 
hemoirhflgea  in,  185 
incubation  period  of,  599,  600 
kidnevB  in,  606 

Koplik  's  spots  in,  601,  602,  606, 607 
613,614 

method  of  e; 
laryngitiB  in,  60S 
mortMJtv  of,  from,  f 


for  602 


iflav 


1.  572 


I,  Prusaa,  571 
mouth,  exanthcm  in.  602,  609 
mucoat  membrane  of  mouth  in,  601 
noma  in,  609 
nose  lesions  in,  348 
pathologic  findings  in,  600 
pleurisy  in,  610 
pneumonia  in.  608. 610.  61.') 
contagiousncf  of.  in.  6(0 
prodromes  of,  .')98.  COO.  601.  613 
prognosLs  of,  614 
prophylaxis  of,  614 
ptieudocroup  in.  601 
recrudrsrence  of.  609 
rhinitis  in,  001,  005,  609 
ruli«lla  and,  013 
second  attack  of.  rare,  599 
serous  meningitis  from,  474 
stages  of,  600 
stools  in.  OOO 


Melena  neonatorum,  gelatin  for,  149 
ice  in  treatment  of,  149 
iron  in  treatment  of,  149 
mother's  blood  for,  149 
salt  solution  for,  149 
sepUc,  148 

septo-hemorrhagic,  148 
serum  for,  149 
spuria,  148 
symptomatic,  149 

r'lilis  causinfj,  148 
mbosis  of  mtestinal  veasehi  caus- 
ing, 148 
treatment  of,  149 
true,  148,  149 
vera,  148 

whole  Uood  in  treBtment  of,  149 
Melituria,  208,  209 
Membrano-uleerative  aogina,  251 
organisms  causing,  251 
Balvarsan  for,  252 
tranamiBsihilitv  of,  251 
treatment  of,  252 
Membranous,  bronchitis,  637 
croup,  637 
cntcrilis,  311 
Meningeal   irritation  in  alimentary  intox- 
ication, 292 
tulierculo?is,  728 
Meninges,  diseases  of  the,  457 

distension  by  oxjgen  in  meninf^ococru* 

meningitiH.  474 
in  serous  meningitis,  474 
Meningism,  476 
Meningitis,  basilar,  458 

basilaris  posterior  in  meningococcus  men- 

ingiliH,  472 
cereliro-spinahs  siderans.  471 
mcninRoeoccic  (see  below),  467 

hemorrhagea  in,  185 
m-philitic,  465,  476 
tutierculoiis,  458,  729,  720 
/  from,  729 


Mega 

Mclai 
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Meningococcus  meningitiB,  camera  ii 
chiUs  in,  468 
clonic  HpaantB  in,  469 
complications  of,  471 
consciousness  in,  468,  469, 472 
convalescence  in,  468 
convulsions  in,  469,  470 
course  of,  471 
deafDess  (rom,  473 
death  from,  472 
decubitus  in,  473 
delirium  in,  469 
derma  tographia  in,  470 
development  of,  467 
diaicnoaiaof,  472 


diet  ii 


473 


dimethylamino-antipyrin  in,  473 
diplococcus  intracellularia,  causative 

agcntof.  467,  473 
duration  of,  471,472 
electrical  reactions  in,  472 
empyema,  pleural,  in,  471 
endocarditis  in,  471 
etiidemioloKV  of,  467 
etiology  of,  467 

exudate,  disappearance  of,  in,  46S 
eye  complications  in,  468,  471 

muscles,  paialysia  of,  in,  470 
feeding-tul>e  in,  473 
fibrin,  formation  of,  in  spinal  fluid,  471 
fontanelles  in,  470,  472 

ventric  ular,  pun  cture  through, in,474 
fulminant  forms  of,  471 
gastro-intestinol  disturbances,  differ- 
entiation from,  472 
Gram-necative    diplococci    in    spinal 

fluid,  468  470,  473, 
headache  in,  46$,  472 
herpes,  labial,  in,  468,  469,  472 
hexamethylenamine  in,  473 
hot  baths  in,  473 
hydroceithalus  in.  471,  472,  473 
hyperesthesia  in,  472 
ice  applications  in,  473 
idiocy  following,  471,  473 
inequality  of  pupils  in,  470 
infection  in,  467 

influenza,  differentiation  from,  472 
injections  in,  473,  474 
intmcranial  pressure  in.  472 
intraspinal  injections  in,  473.  474 
intravenous  injections  in,  473,  474 
iridocyclitis  in,  471 
iritis  m,  471 
keratitis  in,  471 
Kernig's  sign  in,  470 
labial  herpes  in,  468,  469,  472 
lab\Tinth  in,  471 
iumliar  puncture  in,  472,  473 
memhrancs  of  brain  in,  467 
meningitis    basilaria    poi^lerior*  form 

of.  472 
meningitis    eerbro^pinalis     siderana 

foim  of,  471 
meningococci  in,  471 


Meningococcus  meningitis,  mental  retard- 
ation from,  471 
morphin  in,  473 
mortality  in,  472 
nuophanux  in,  467 
neck,  rigidity  of,  iu,  468,  469,  472 
nephritis  in,  469 
nervous  symptoms  in,  469 
Nonne  t«st  in,  473 
opisthotonos  m,  469 
opticatrophyin,47I 
otitis  media  in,  471 
panophthalmia  in,  471 
pathopnesis  of,  467 
liathological  anatomy  of,  468 
pericarditis  in,  471 
pharyngeal  tonsil  in,  468 
pharyngitis  in,  467 
physiologic  salt  solution  in,  474 
pia'  in,  468 

pleural  empyema  in,  471 
pol>'morphonuclear  leucocytes  in,  470 
polyvalent  antimeningococcic  senim 

in  treatment  of,  473 
psychic  symptoms  in,  471 
pit^cnoHis  of,  472 
prophylaxis  of,  473 
protein  increased  in,  470 
puL-«  in,  469 
rash  in.  469 
recovery  in,  472 
reflexes  in,  470 
Tctronasal  angina  in,  467 
respirations  in,  469 


473 


rheumatoid  swelling  in,  471 

rigidity  of  neck  in,  468,  469,  472 

salt  solution  in,  474 

scaphoid  abdomen  in,  469 

sense  oi^ns,  complications  of,  in,  471 

sensitivenesB  in,  4S9 

sequeUe  of,  471 

serum  therapy  of,  472,  473 

skin  in,  469 

sopor  in,  469 

spasmophilia,  differentiation  from,  472 

spinal  fluid  in,  470 

spleen  In,  469 

sporadic  cases  of,  467 

spread  of,  467 

status  l}-mphaticuB  in,  467 

stomach-tube  feeding  in,  473 

strabismus  in,  470 

B%-mptonis,  special,  in,  468 

tem)«rature  m,  463,  469,  472 

termination  of,  471 

tonic  spasms  in,  469 

transmission  of,  473 

treatment  of,  473 


472 


ventricles  in,  468 
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MenitiKOCOCCUB    meniogitis,     ventricular 

puncture  in ,  474 
vomiting  in,  468,  460,  473 
Meningo-eacephalitia,  tuberculouB,  459 
Menses,  abeence  of,  in  lactating  woman,  42 
appearance  of,  in  lactating  woman,  42 
effect  of,  on  lactation,  43 
Mental  debility,  667,  569 
development  and  eize  of  brain,  28 
letardation  from  meningococcus  menin- 
gitis, 471 
Menu,  child's  51,  65 

Mercurial  inunction  in  purulent  meningitis 
467 
in  serous  meningitia,  476 
in  syphilis   783 
in  tuberculous  menin^tis,  465 
Mercuric  chloride  in  erysipelas,  149 
Mercury  in  syphilis,  782,  783 
inunctions  of,  783 
poisonous  action  on  blood,  167 
secreted  in  milk,  42 


Metabolism,  accessory  food  subatanc 


34 

diseaaes  of,  Part  II,  p.  1561 
excessive,  in  children,  22 
fcaaeous,  23 
m  spasmophilia,  533 
inorganic,  18 
lactose  in,  17 

mineral  constituents  in,  18 
organic,  18 
pathology  of.  15 
pbvsiology  of,  15 
reduced,  21 1 
eoap  formation  in,  17 
t«tal,  19 


Methemogiol  ilnuria, 
paroxrsmal.  16S 


166 


Milium,  840 
Milk,  256 

alcohol  in,  42 

amount  given  end  of  first  year,  £2 

amphoteric  reaction  of,  4,  S 

ash  of,  4,  5 

mineral  conatituenta  of,  5 

bacteria,  260 

boiling  of,  changes  induced  by,  7 

kilhng  ferments  and  immune  btxi 
6.7 

preferred  to  pasteurization,  57 
bottle,  covering  for,  67 

time  to  stop  giving,  52 
bromine  secreted  in,  ^ 
calcium  salts  in,  4, 5 
calories  in,  4,  62,  193 
certified,  55 

dispensing  of,  104 
chlorine  in,  4,  5 

choice  of,  for  infant  feeding,  55,  £6 
"coming-ii"  of,  49 
composition  of,  258 
conaeneed,  in  infant  feeding,  62 
contaminated,  65,  260 


per  pound  of  body-weight,  64 
curdling  of,  56 
curds,  273.  274 
decomposition  of,  65 

exogenous,  in  aliroentary 


deficiencyofiroDsoltsb,  1,4,5,  18,  161 
digestibility  of,  4 

chan^  induced  by,  7 
dispensing  of  pure,  104 
diseased  animals  supplying,  55 
fats.  5 

percentage  of,  4,  6 
ferments  in,  6,  7 
ferment-like  substAncM  in,  257 


MiK 

Mill 
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Milk,  mixed  diet,  04 
mother's,  expressed,  39 

pumped,^ 
of  nm^ieflia,  laxative  action  of,  112 
organiEma  in,  source  of,  66 

pasteuriiation  of,  6,  56 

advanta^cea  of,  57 

changes  induced  by,  6 
phosphorus  in,  4 
proper  care  of,  55 
quantity  of,  secreted  in  24  hotuB,  47 

taken  at  each  feeding,  47 
nab,  7m 

raw,  daofcers  from,  56, 57 
reaction  of ,  4,  5 
salicyUc  acid  secreted  in,  42 
sanitary,  55 
"shootine-in, "  of,  46 
souring  of,  5,  6 
split-up  by  lactase,  10 
steriliied,  6 

advanta^  of,  57 

chan^tes  induced  by,  6 

amount  in  various  kinds  of  milk,  S 
chanfted  to  caramel  by  boiling,  7 
disaccbaride,  17 
end  products  of,  17 
in  coloetrum,  6 
io  metabolism,  17 
lactose  action  on,  10 
teeth,  care  of,  67 
incisors  firet  to  i^ipear,  30 
loss  of,  order  of,  30 
tolerance  to,  257 
total  nitrogen  of,  4 
toxins,  260 

volatile  fatty  acids  of,  6 
"witch's,"  14,  151 
whole,  calories  of,  62 
Milking  of  breasts,  methods  of,  124 
Munierv,  facial,  33 
Mineral  constituents  of  flour,  61 
of  milk,  18 
metabolism  in  rickets,  193 
waters,  ferruginous,  173 
Mitral  insufficiency,  405,  400 
I,  405 


I,  65 

feeding,  40,  50.  306 
weaning  and,  49,  50 
wetr-nursc  and,  63 
Moist  compresses,  107 
packs,  107 
sheet.  107 
Molar,  six-year,  eruption  of,  30 
Mole,  pigmented.  M9 
Mollusc  urn  contagiosuro,  848 

sebaceum,  R48 
Mongolism-mongoloid  idiocy.  238 
Monilia  Candida  in  thrush.  247 
Mononuclear  leucocytes,  156 


Mononudear  leucocytes  in  spinal  fluid  of 

tuberculous  meningitiB,  iM 
Monoplegia  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  463 
Monosaccharides,  17,  209 
Monothermia  of  the  new-born,  15,  262 
Morbidity  and  mortality,  Chapter  IV,  p.  86 
infant,  103 

of  kindei^arten  age,  90 
of  puberty,  90 
of  run-about-age.  96 
of  school  age,  96 
stay-at-home  age,  06 
statistics.  Chapter  IV,  p.  80 
Morbilli,  596 
Morbus  cfEruleus.  394,  395 

Werlhofi,  184 
Moro,  Ernst:  Diseases  of  the  skin,  Part  XI, 
p.  787 
SvpWUs,  Part  Xjjp.  750 
Mora  8  carrot  soup,  297 

percutaneous  test  for  tuberculosis,  741 
Morphin  secreted  in  milk  of  animals,  42 
sulphate,  danf^rs  of,  115 
narcotic  action  of,  115 
Mortality  and  morbidity,  Chapter  IV,  p.  86 
higher  in  summer  months,  80 
infant,  103 

of  large  cities  of  the  United  States  91, 
rate,  maternal,  high  in  United  States,  92 
statistics.  Chapter  IV.  p.  SO 
Moaer  's  serum  in  scarlet  fever,  597 
Mother.  abiliW  to  nurse,  39 
beneficial  effect  from  nursing  child,  37 
diseases  in,  preventing  nuismg  of  child, 

37 
economic  assistance  to,  104 
nursing,  hygiene  of,  41 
nutrition  of,  as  affecting  child,  98 
syphilitic,  may  Durae  own  child,  124 
Mother 's  mark,  851 
milk,  300 
calcium  contents  of,  193 
dangerous  subetitutee  for.  103 
deficient  in  iron  salts,  t.4,  5,  IS,  161 
expressed,  30 
natural  food  of  child,  36 
pumped,  39 

wet-nursing  as  substitute  for.  52 
Motions,  automatic,  of  new-bora,  33 
reflex,  of  new-bom,  33 
subcortical,  33 
Motor  functions,  delay  in  coordinated,  33 
irritability   in   tubemdous   meningitis, 
405 
Mouth  breathing,  347^  353 
cleansing,  dangers  of,  in  new-born,  06, 

145,  147,  247 
diseases  of ,  242 
Ra«,  74 

traumatic  injuries  to,  242 
tubereulosis  of,  722,  729 
washing,  abuse  of,  in  new-born,  66, 145, 
147,  247 
Muoo-eanguineous  evacuations  in  follicular 
enteritis,  315 
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Mucous  colitis,  310 

MyeUtis.  521 

cooBtipation  !□,  310 

in  chronic  liygpepeia,  310 

arsenic  in,  183 

fluid  in  middle  car  at  birth,  32 

blood  in,  180 

membranes  in  scrofula,  731,  733 

benzol  in,  183 

in  tuberculosis  of.  721,728 

diagnosis  of,  180 

MulUpIe  erythema,  809 

differentiation  from  v.Jaksch's  tutecuia. 

Mummification  of  umbilical  cord.  134.  135 

181 

Mumps,  684 

svmptomsot,  180 

atypical  localization  of,  687 

therapy  of,  183 

causative  agent  not  known,  684 

X-rays  in,  183 

clinical  picture  of.  684 

Myeloizcnous  infantile  ostootaliM,   1S6 

complications  of,  687 

definition  of,  684 

peeudolcuccmia.  181,  183 

tissue,  157 

immunity  in,  684 

Myelopathic  anemia.  165 

incubation  period  of,  (184 

MvelosarromatoBis,  not  occuHng  in  child- 

hood, 181 

meningitis  m,  687 

Myelofis,  treatment  of,  184 

nephritis  in,  B87 

Myelotic  parenchyma.  156 

ovaries  in.  687 

Myocarditis,  acute,  413 

pancreatitis  in,  687 

chronic.  413 

parotid  f!land  in.  6S4 

diagnosis  of,  415 
diphtheritic,  414 

predisposition  to,  684 

rheumaUe.  414 

prognoFis  of,  688 

symptonut  of,  413 

tastes  infected  in,  687 

treatment  of,  415 

transmission  of,  684 

typhoid.  414 

treatment  of,  688 

Myopathy  in  rickcb>,  192. 201 

Myopia,  a  school  disease,  105 

accidental,  391,  392 

Myoplegia  periodica,  529 

atonic,  392 

Myostatic  system,  (Useasca  of.  524 

mitral  391 

systoUc,  391,  392 

tricuspid,  301 

227 

vpnn,,«    393 

ncniiiTwl  Jnfunf  Jle  231 

Mufl 

Mus 
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Neoplaamate.  degenerative,  848 

Ryphilitic,  774 
Neosalvarmn  in  ByphiliB,  783 
Nephritis,  absence  of,  in  edema  neona- 
torum, 153 
acute  elomerular,  431 
course  of,  431 
etiology  ot,  431 
functional  disturbances  in,  431 
patbolo^  of.  431 
prognosis  of,  433 
scarlatinal,  433 
BvmptomB  of,  431 
treatment  of.  433 
chronic,  436,  437 
in  congenital  syphilLi,  438 
in  scarlet  fever,  588. 592.  593 
Nephropathy,   acute   diffuse  glomerular, 
431 
glomerulo-tubular,  434 
tubular,  428 
Nephrosis,  428 
chronic,  anentiain.  167 
pseudo-anemiiL,  in,  175 
Nervous  anorexia,  328 

gBstro-int«stinal  diseases,  322 
By  stem,  compared  with  bodv-weight,  31 
diseases  of.  Part  IX,  p.  457 
endogenous  diseases  of,  522 

patholofpc  anatomy  of,  522 
prognoBia  of,  522 
prophylaxis  of,  523 
treatment  of,  523 
examination  of,  81 
functional  dLxeases  of,  530 
heredito-dejcenerative  diseases  of,  5i 
familial  aiscases  of,  522 

pathologic  anatomy  of,  522 
prophylaxis  of,  523 
prognosis  ot,  522 
treatment  of,  523 
of  infant,  31 
of  new-born,  31 
ori^nic  disenac?  of,  457 
peripheral,  diseasos  of,  528 
syphilis  of,  759,  760,  769 
vomiting,  327 
Neuralgia.  529 
occipital,  529 
trifacial,  529 
Neurasthenia,  559 
masturbation  and,  559,  561 
treatment  of,  561 
Neurofibroma! osia,  general,  528 
Neuropathic  children,  care  of,  102 
constitution,  553 
diathesis.  213 

women,  suggestive  treatment  for,  37 
Neuropathv,  hereditary,  553 
Ne\iis,  849 
flnmmcuH.  851 
pigmented,  H49 


D  dioxide  snow  for.  851 

(reeling  of,  851 

radium  treatment  of,  851 

treatment  of,  851 

X-ray  treatment  of,  851 
sanguineus,  851 
vascular,  849 
vHsculosus,  851 
New-bom,  albuminuria  of,  12, 154 
American  weight  of,  24 
basophilic  leucocytes  in.  2 
bathmg  of,  66 
blood-cells  in,  2 
body  weight  and  surface,  relations  of,  14, 

20 
cells  in  blood  of,  2 
cephalhematoma  of,  127,  128,  129 
cerebral  hemorrhage  in,  126,  129 
dangers  to,  from  artificial  feeding,  58 
definition  of  a  healthy,  36 
departures  from  adult  life,  1 
difierences  from  adult,  1 
diseases  of,  I^t  I,  p.  121 
edema  of,  1.53 

eosinophilic  leucocytes  in,  2,  158 
en-sipelas  of,  149 

■     8,  first,  11 


feeding  of,  43 
first  feeding  of,  43 

motions  of,  33 

four-hour  feeding  of,  46 
heart,  description  of,  in,  1 
hemt«l<'''in,  percentage  ot,  in,  158 
hemorrhagic  disease  of,  126 

idiopathic,  144 
intervals  between  feeding,  46 
kidneys  of.  13 
leucocvtosis  in,  2 
loss  of  weight  in,  24 
lymphocytes  in  blood  of,  2 
mammarj'  gland,  swelling  of,  in,  151,  158 
mastitbtin.  151 
mineral  constituents  of,  18 
mononuclear,  large,  cells  in,  158 
monothermia  of,  15 
nervous  fniitem  of,  31 
number  of  feedings  from  the  breast,  46 
ophthalmia  of,  150 
paralysis  of,  131 
percentage  ot  hemoglobin  in,  2 
polvtnorphonuclear  neutropbiles  in  blood 

of,  2,  158 
proteinuria  of,  154 
ptyalin  in  saUva,  8 
quantity  of  milk  suckled,  47 
red  cells  per  cubic  millimeter  in,  158 
respirator):  apparatus  in,  2 
saccharin  in  first  feeding  ot,  43,  49 
M'leredema  of,  153 
nepnisof,  144 
septic  icterus  ot.  153 
skin  of,  characteristics  of.  13 
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New-born,  sleep  following  birth,  43 
specific  gravity  of  blood  in,  2 
tendon  reBexes  of,  34 
tetanus  of,  142 

from  umbilical  wound,  98 


Nose  Baddte-fonn,  237,  230 
sBoguino-puruIent  cUacharge  from,  3U 
scarUtina  at,  348,  349 
scrofula  of,  731,  733 
syphilia  of,  349,  352 
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Obeeily,  castratioD  causing,  210 


endogenous,  210 

etiolo^  of,  210 

exercise,  lack  of,  cauBing,  210 

hypo-athjToideal  type  of,  210 

hj^physical  injiuy  causing,  475 

m   hereditary  ataxia  of  Wenlnig-Uoff- 
niBim,  210 

infantilism,  genital,  causing,  210 

myxedema  causing,  210 

overeating,  causing,  210 
Obstacles  to  nursing,  overcominf^  of,  43 
Obstetrician  hand  in  sposniophilia,  536 
ObstipatioQ,  331 

^y,    265 

m  tuberculous  meningitiB,  459, 463 

treatment  of,  118 
O'Dwyer's  tubes,  669 
Oil  in  treatment  of  cbronio  dyspepsia,  313 
OUgochromemia,  159,  103,  164 
Oligosideremia,  161 
Omphalomesenteric  duct,  persistence  of. 


;  139 


OmpluUitis  of  umbilical  stump,  135,  139 

prognosis  of,  140 

treatment  of,  140 
ODychomycoBis,  837 
Open-  ■     '-  '  -  • 


105 


r  schools  for  tuberculous  childreo, 


150 


Ophtl 

antiseptic  solutions  in,  lou 

arg^Tol  in,  151 

articular  metaatasM  in,  151 

Bier's  hyperemia  for  joint  afiections 

in.  151 
blindness  from,  150 
boric  acid  in,  160 
chlamydoioii  in,  150 
cold  in  treatment  of,  150 
cornea,  injury  to,  in,  150,  161 
<>ede's  prophylactic  method  in,  150 
dennal  abscesses  from,  ISO 
duration  of,  150 
etiology  of,  160 
exanthemata  from^  160 
eyes,  wa^ng  of,  m,  160 
Giemsa  method  of  staining  in,  150 
gonocoecus  in.  150 
gonorrheal  arttuitis  from,  150 

synovitis  from,  150 
heat  in  treatment  of,  160 
ice  in  treatment  of,  160 
inclusion  bodies  in,  150 

t'oint  afiections  in,  151 
:eratitis  from,  150 
Koch-Weeks  bacillus  in,  150 
mercury  bichloride  in,  160 
metastases  in.  151 
micro-organisms  in,  150 
perforation  in,  150 
pneumo(v)ccu9  in,  150 
preveotion  of,  98 
proUivol  in,  151 
salt  solution  in,  161 


Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  silver  nitrate  in' 
160,  151 
symptoms  of,  150 
treatment  of,  150 
vaccine  treatment  in,  151 
of  new-bom,   150 
Ophthalmoplegia,  progressive.  528 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  eyes,  75 
Opisthotonos  in  meningococcus  meningitiB, 
469 
in  tetanus,  142 
Opium,  abuse  of,  114 

anti-diarrhceic  action  of,  114 
dose  of,  115 
extract  of,  116 
in  appendicitis,  115 
in  peritonitis,  115 
misuse  of,  115.  119 
secreted  in  milk  of  animals,  42 
tincture  of,  115 
value  of,  114 
wine  of,  1 15 
Optic  atro)^  in  familial  idiocy,  623,  624 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  471 
in  serous  meningitis,  476 
in  syphilis,  7S5 

nerve.  meduUation  of,  at  birth,  32 
neuritis  in  syphilis,  771 
Optochin  in  purulent  meningitis,  467 
Organic  diseases  of  nervous  system,  457 
Organisms  in  milk,  source  of,  65 
Oi^notherapy   in  treatment  of  anemia, 

173,  174 
Organs,  respiratory,  diseases  of,  Part  IV, 

p.  347 
Orthosis,  424 

Orthostatic  albuminuria.  154,  423 
Orthotic  albuminuria,  421 


we 


1,423 


s  of,  426 
«or,  425 
rence  of,  423 
pathogenesis  of,  42S 
prognosis  of,  427 
sex  m,  423 
symptoms  of,  423 
synonyms  of,  422,  423 
tests  for,  425 
treatment  of,  427 
Osaxone  (est  for  sugar  in  urine,  203 
Osmosis  in  alimentary  intoxication,  296 
Osseous  system  in  scrofula,  731,  734 
OssifiFation,  centres  of,  29 
Osteitis,  rickitic,  191 
Osteochondritis,  rheumatic,  709 
rickitic,  191 

syphilitic.  709,  769,  760.  766,  768 
OsteofCenesis  imperfecta  (Vrolik),  204,  237 
Osteoid  hyperplafda  in,  rickets.  196 
Osteomalacia  m  rickets,  191, 192, 196 
in  sepsis  of  new-bom,  146 
juvenile,  205 

mistaken  for  infantile  scurvy,  190 
retropharyngeal  afaeccas,  in,  2S3 
Osteophytes,  development  of,  m  rickets,  196 
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OgteapeathyroBis,  237 
odrenaliD  for,  238 
cod-liver  oil  for,  238 
fractures  ID,  237 
phoaphorua  for,  238 
Oateotabes  in  infantile  scurvy,  IS6 

myclo^nous  infantile,  186 
Otitis  media,  acute,  356 

bacterial  flora  of,  367 
diugDOsis  of,  357 
in  malnutrition,  299 
in  meoalea,  605,  612 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  471 
in  serous  mcningitiH,  476 
in  typhoid  fever,  643 
paracentcais  in,  106,  359 
perforation  of  drum  in,  358 
prognosis  of,  358 
prophylaxis  of,  359 
Hymplomsof,  357 
treatment  of,  359 
catarrhalis  neonatorum,  356 
chronic.  356 
syphilis  causinfc,  359 
treatment  of,  359 
tuberculosis  causing,  359 
Otogenous  brain  abscess,  406 
Otoscopy,  75 

Ott,  M.  D,:  Constitutional  anomnlies  and 
diseaws  of  mctatiolism,  Pari  11, 
p.  156 
Pathological  chan^m  of  the  blood 
and  iilood-formmg  organs,  Part 
It,  p.  156 
Ovaries,  lactogen  of,  151 
Overcrowding,  danger  of,  104 
Overfeedinn  dvciiciisia,  258 

efferU  of,  304 
Overwork  in  schools,  105 
Ovulation  following  weaning,  43 
Oxycephaly,  487 
Oxygen,  amount  unc<l.  23 

a-sphyxia  of  new-lwrn  treaird  by,  127 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  376 

in  kr^-ngeal  stenosis,  110 

in  meninfcocorcus  meningitis,  extension 

of  meningi's  by.  474 
lack  of,  in  treatment  of  anemia,  174 
sup[)ly  of  bloo<l.  159 
unsaluration  of  blood,  395 
"         ■    fcrmicularis,  338 
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P-U  TIME,  3«S 

P-wai-e,  391 

Pacifier,  dangers  from,  67 
infected,  99 

medicated,  in  treatment  of  thrush,  247 
um-a  of,  07  | 

PBchvmcningilis.  cranial  puncture  in.  4.57  ■ 

hemorrhagic,  477  I 

hcmorrhflgica  interna,  457  I 

internal  hemorrhagic,  cranial  puncture 

in.  4.')7 


Paohymeningitis,    internal 
treatment  of,  458 
retinal  hemorrhage  in,  457 
Packs,  cooling   107 
hot  dry,  in  abdominal  pain,  115 

in  insomnia.  115 

moist,  107 

sheet  in,  107 
Pads,  sucking,  8 

Pain,  abdominal,  compresses,  hot,  in,  115 
packs,  hot  dry,  in,  115 
poultices  in,  115 

development  of  sense  of,  32 

from  fissured  nipples,  treatntMit  of,  3S 
Palsy,  infantile  cerebral,  499 
Pancreas,  amylolytic  secretion  of.  IS 
Pancreatic  juice,  action  of,  10 
Pancreatitis  in  mumpe.  687 
Pannus  of  cornea  in  scrofula,  732 
Panophthalmia  in  meningococcus  nM-oia- 

gilis.  471 
Pap,  269 

Papilloma  of  larjTix,  364 
Papular  tulicrculidc,  small,  of  infancy,  Siii 
Paracentesis,  abdominal,  KO 

of  tympanic  membrane,  359, 
I'nmiiific  dvuiourtUM,  618.  528 
Paralysis  agitans,  familial,  528 

cerebral,  499 

facial,  133,  528 

in  alimentary  intoxication.  292 

in  purulent  ntcnin^Tis,  400 

in  serous  mcningilui.  475 

infantile,  acute  epidemic,  510 
ipinal,  506 


1  528 
of  cranial  nerves  in  tuberculous  tztpoia- 

gitis,  462 
of  eye  muscles  in  meningococcus  mMu&. 

gitis,  470 
of  new-liom,  131 
of  ecrrotus.  528 
parajilegic,  505 
bilateral.  505 
peripheral.  528 
|>erorieal,  526 
progressive,  570 

bulbar.  528 
pseudobulliar,  505 
radial,  528 
spinal,  510 
Paramvoclonus  multiplex,  653 
Pamnoin.  570 
Para  phi  mo!"!*,  452 
Parathyroids,  changes  in,  causing  rickrts. 

Rpasmophilia  and,  227 
Paratyphoid,  bacillus  pantypbosua  A  in. 


linclcriologic  examination  in,  698 
diagnosiM  of,  698 
in  infections  intestinal  ealarrh.  314 
Parenchyma,  lymphatic,  l,S6 
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I^renchyma.  myelotic,  156 

aon-granuiar,  156 
Parents  of  premature  childreD,  125 

prophylactic  treatment  of,  in  svphiliB, 
782 
Parotid  gland  in  roumps,  684 
Parotitis,  epidemic.  684 
Paroxyainal  hemogloliinuria,  106,  171 
Parrot's  paralysis,  132 
pBetidoparelyBis,  204 
Pars  villosa,  8 
Part,  special,  121 
PaaleumatioD  of  milk,  56 

commercial,  not  to  be  recommended, 

56,  57 
home,  57 
"Pasty"  habitus,  215 
Patellar  reflex,  81 
in  chorea,  551 
in  purulent  meningitia,  46G 
Pathogenesis,  general,  Chapter  IV,  p,  86 
Fatho^omonic   aymtoms  of   tuberculous 

menm)(iti3,  464 
Pathological  changes  of  the  blood.  Part  II, 
p.  156 
of  the  blood-forming  organs,  Part   11, 
p.  156 
Patient  to  be  treated,  not  the  disease,  106 
I^vor  nocturaus,  S53,  558 
Pearce,  N.  O.:  Diseases  of  the  new-lx>rn, 

Part  I,  p.  121 
Peculiarities,   anatomic  and   physiologic. 

Chapter  I,  p.  1 
Pedfttrophy,  278 
Pediculosis,  815 

treatment  of.  816 
Pediculus  capitis,  815 
treatment  of.  816 
Pedonephriti8,  437 
Pemphigus.  827 
BCUtUH,  828 
foUaceus.  828 
neonatorum,  81),  812 

tlierapy  of,  813 
syphilitic,  758 
vegetans,  828 
vulgaris,  828 
coui«  of,  820 

differential  dioRnosis,  of,  829 
etiology  of,  829 
prognosis  of,  829 
flymptoms  of,  828 
treatment  of,  829 
Pen,  nurseiy,  68 
Penis,  infantile,  13 
Peppermint  lozenge  for  disguising  taste  of 

medicines,  119 
Pepsin,  117 

wine  of.  117 
Peptids.  10,  15 
Perru,«(sion.  mediate,  75 
Perforation  of  cornea  from    ophthalmia, 
1.50 


Pericardial  adhesions,  411 
diagnosis  of,  413 
liver  in,  412 
prognosis  of,  413 
Bymptoms  of,  411 
treatment  of,  413 
cavity,  puDcturc  of,  76 
Pencarditia,  acute,  407 
diagnosis  of,  409 
etiology  of,  407 
exudative,  409 
occurrence  of,  407 
paracentesis,  in,  410 
pathologic  anatomy  of,  407 
prognosis  of,  409 
purulent  407 
rheumatic,  408,  409 
symptoms  of,  W7 
treatment  of,  410 
tuberculous,  400 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  471 
in  sei>sb  of  new-bom,  146 
obliterating,  405 
tuberculous,  in  scrofula,  734 
Pericardium,  tuberculosis  of,  in   scrofula, 

734 
Periodic  vomiting,  326 
Periorchitis,  453 
Periosteitis,  rickitic.  101 
Peripheral  nerves  of  new-bom,  31 
nervous  system,  diseases  of,  528 
paralyses,  528 
Periphlebitis  of  umbilical  stump,  136,   140 
Peristaltic  movements  seen  through  abdom- 
inal walls,  79 
Peritoneum,  carcinoma  of,  340 
cvsts  of,  346 
dermoids  of,  340 
diaeo.'iFS  of ,  341 
eehinococcai  of,  346 
inclusions  of,  346 
inflammation  of,  341,  342,  343,  344, 

345,340 
aareomaof,  346 
sj-phili-f  of,  346 
tumors  of,  346 
tuberculosis  of,  343 
in  scrofula,  734 
Peritonitis,  appendiciat,  341 
chronic  exudative,  736 
fetal,  345 

from  lymphangitis  of  umbilical  vein,  141 
gonococcic,  343 

in  migratory  infection  of  umbilicus,  140 
opium  in,  1 15 
pneumiicoccic,  342 
purulent,  341,342 
streptococcic,  343 
syphUitic.  346 

tur>erculous,  in  scrofula,  734 
Pernicious  anemia,  arsenic  in,  173 

tjpe  of  anemia,  167,  168 
Peroneal  paralyses,  528 

type,  progressive  Deurotic  muscular  atr 
ropny,  526 
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Perspiration,  insensible,  23 

provoked  by  antipyretics,  107 
PfertuBsia,  672 
anatomy  of,  672 
attacks  in,  674 
bacillus  of,  672 
causing,  672 
agslutination  test  of,  672 
bloodm.  670 

Bordet  and  Geneou's  biLcillus   i 
678 


,672, 


broncho-pneumonia  in,  374, 672, 677, 678 

catarrhal  stage  of,  674 

causative  agent  in,  672 

complications  of,  676 

congenital,  673 

convalescence  in,  875 

convulsions  in,  677,  678 

convulsive  stage  of,  674 

cyanosis  in,  676,  677 

defecation,  involuntary,  in,  676 

defiuition  of,  672 

diagnosis  of,  679 

disease-picture  of,  673 

droplet  infection  in,  672 

duration  of,  675 

emphysema  in,  677,  678 

epistaxis  in,  677 

fever  in,  675,  676 

frenum  of  tongue,  injured  in,  676 

immunity  in,  673 
incubation  period  of,  674 
inguinal  hernia  from,  676 
measles  and,  677 
micturition,  involuntary,  in,  676 
mortality  from,  in  Bavaria,  572 

in  Prussia,  571 
pathtmcnesis  of.  672 
pathologic  anatomy  of,  672 
predisposition  to.  673 
prevalence  of.  673 
proKnosis  of,  6K0 
prolapnc  of  rivtum  from,  676 
proi"    ■     ■ 


von  Pfaundler,  M, :  Patholt^cal  chanjccs  of 
the  blood  and  blood-formitic  or- 
gans, Part  II,  p.  166 
Pfeiifer 'a  bacillus,  700 

Pharyngeal  tcnsil  in  memngooc>ccuB  mm- 
ingitis,  468 
ioRammatioD  of.  250,  351 
Pharyngitis  in  meningococcus  ntenincitiB. 

467 
Pharynx,  diseases  of,  248 

tumors  of,  252 
PhenocoU,  hemocytolvsis  from,  166 
Phenol  derivatives,  nemocytolysis     frotn 
166 
intolerance  of,  in  children,  1 19 
to  be  avoided  in  treating  sepsis  of  dpw- 
bom,  147 
Phenolphthalein,  constipation  ti«*t«d  by, 
112 
hemocytolj-sis  from,  166 
Phimosis,  13,  452 

surgical  treatment  of.  452 
Phlegmon,  in  malnutrition,  299 

preperitoneal,  140 
Phlvctenular,  conjunctivitis,  731 
Pbol>ia8,  561 

PhonendoBcope,  use  of,  76 
I^OaphoruB  in  milk,  4,  S 
in  treatment  of  rickets,  206,  207 
tonic  aclion  of,  116 
Photophobia  in  scrofula.  733 
Physicians  as  carriers  of  discatK,  100 
outies  in  contagious  diseaaea,  578 
school,  101 
Physiologic    and    anatomic    peculiarities. 
Chapter  I,  p.  1 
salt  solution.  206 

in  intestinal  infections.  319 
in  meningococcus  meningitia.  474 
Pia  in  meningococcus  meningitis,  468 

in  srrouB  meningitis.  474 
Physiolof^  of  metabolism,  IS 
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FtaeenU,  tuberculoeia  of,  720 
Piaeque*  erosi'v  779 
Platelets,  gf&nUoeUs,  origin  of,  156 
Pltkut  'e  diphtheroid  angina,  251 
Plethora,  chlorotic,  163 
Pleura,  exploratory  punctura  of,  3SS 
tuberculosiB  of,  728 
in  scrofula,  734 
Pleural  empyema  in  meningococcus  men- 
iiigitis,  471 
tuberculosis,  722,  728 
Pleurisy,  383,  384 
fibrino-punilent,  383 
Berofibmious,  386 
course  of,  386 
diaenosia  oF,  386 
expToraU>r>'  puncture  in,  387,  388 
treatment  ot,  388 
Pleuritis,  serous,  736 
treatmeot  of,  388 
tuberculous,  722,  728 
Flumbism  causing  paeudo-anemia,  175 
Pluriglandular  insufficiency  of  Wieeet,  219 
PneuiDococcic  conjunctivitis,  ISO 
meningitis,  467 
peritonitis,  342 

serum  in  purulent  meningitis,  467 
Pneumococcus    in    infectious    intestinal 
caUrrh,  314 
in  purulent  menii^tis,  465 
in  sepals  ot  new-born,  144 
in  spinal  fluid  in  aeroua  meningitis,  475 
Pneumonia,     apical,     in     meningococcus 
meningitis.  4T2 
twpiration,  374 
chronic,  381 
diagnostic  sign  of,  347 
lobar,  376 
auscultation  in,  378 
blood  in,  381 
complications  of,  380 
cHsis  in,  379,  381 
diagnosis  of,  380 
frequency  of,  376,  377 
in  purulent  meningitis,  466 
localiiation  of,  377 
lung  in.  378 

meningitic  avmptoms  in,  380 
prognosis  of,  380 
sputum  in,  378 
treatment  of.  381 
tuberculous,  728 

differentiation  from  lobar  variety,  728 
white,  of  syphilis,  asphyxia  in.  126 
X-ray  exajnination  of  bronchial  nodes 
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infectious,  irrespective  of  feeding,  294 
Poisons,  chemical,  action  of,  on  blood,  165 

ectoRcnous,  157 

endogenous.  157 
PoUakiuria,  420.  425 
Polioencephalitis,  primary,  492 


PoIiomyeUtis,  acute,  510 
corysa  in,  439 
course  of,  512 
diagnosis  of,  517 
differential,  517 
epidemiology  of,  510 
etiolo^  of,  510 
organism  of,  511 
pathologic  Bnatomy,  511  _ 
paralysis  in,  513 
prognosis  of.  51S 
symptomatology  of,  512 
treatment  of,  519 
Poliomyelo-encephaLtis,  epidemic,  494 
PolyorUiritis  acuta,  706 
Folychromasia,  161 
Poly  chroma  tophilia,  163 
Polycythiemia  in  alimentary  intoxication, 

293 
Polygraph,  390 
Polymorphonuclear  ueutrophiles  in  blood 

of  new-bom,  2 
Polymyositis,  529 
Polyneuritis,  529 
of  chickens,  19 
Polyorrhomenitis,  342 
Polyposis,  intestinal,  321 
Polysaccharides,  17 
Polyserositis,  342 

pneumococcic  peritonitis  in,  342 
Polyvalent    antimeningococcic    serum    in 

meningococcus  meningitis,  473 
Population,  growth  of,  86 
Porion^U,  562 
Port- wine  mark,  851 
Postdiphtheritic  cardiac  death,  653 
Post-hemorrhagic  anemia,  164,  165 
Postmortem   futdinga  in  nutritional     dis- 
turbances of  infants,  255 
Potassium  chlorate,  hemocytolysis  from, 
166 
iodide  in  purulent  meningitis,  467 
in  syphilis.  782 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  465 
Potatoes,  mashed,  for  diabetics,  209 
Pott's  diseases,  difTerentiation  from  rick- 

itic  kyphosis,  204 
Poultices  in  abdonkinal  pain,  115 
Poverty,  affecting  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity, 103 
anemia,  162 
PowdeiB,  administered  in  milk,  120 

in  KTuels,  120 
Precardiai  bulging  of,  75 
Predisposition  to  contagiaus  diseases,  574 
to  diseases,  213 
to  rickets,  196 
Pre-edcma  of  Widal.  419,  432 
Pregnancy,  infrequent  in  nursing  women, 

43 
Premature  infant,  121 
anemia  in,  125,  161 
artificial  feeding  of,  124 
Bsphvxia  in,  126, 127 
bathing  of,  121 
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PrentHtuie  infaat,  bottles,  hot  wat«r,  for, 
122 

breiut-tmlk  for,  123 
expreaaed,  for,  123 

breast-nursiDg,  difficulties  of,  in,  121 

buttemulk  for,  124 

calories  required  for,  123 

care  of,  121 

causes  of,  121 

chances  of  life  in,  121 

chilling   of    body-surface    of,    to    be 
avoided,  121 

clothea  basket,  receptacle  for,  122 

cbthinpof,  122 

congenital  debility  in,  95 

Crede'a  tulw  for,  122 

death  from  starvatioD  in,  121 

dextrin  for,  124 

diarrhira  in,  124 

difficulties  in  rearing,  121 

disturbances  of  nutntion  in,  121 

diseases  in  mother  causing,  121 

earliest  age  of,  121 

expressed  human-milk  for,  123 

feeding  of,  123 

feedings,  numl)eror.  for  124 

fontanclles,  bulging  of,  in,  125 

heat,  artiliciat,  niiphed  to,  121 

hotbatlis  for,  121 
water  hugt)  for,  122 
lK>tllcM  for,  122 

hydrocephalus  in,  125 

idiocy  in.  12a 

inculmton  for,  122 
automatic,  122 
temperature  of,  122 

intercurrent  infections  in,  121 

iron  for,  125 

lactation  in  mother,  difficully  of  main- 
taining for,  124 

lightest  wciKlit  of,  121 

litllc'NdiseuM!  in,  125 

mnltoM'  for,  124 

milk  dilutions  in,  124 

ncn'ous  sviircm  of  {larents  of,  125 

pallor  in,  125 
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pnignowis  I 

miring  < 

rickets  i: 

sleeping 

e|iusmo|i 

tnibnnnn 

pyphililii 

toanr 

viability 
Prcprritoncal 

Prickly  heat, 
Proclocly.iis 
Profcta's  la« 


I.  125 


Progrenive  bulbar  paraljais,  528 
lordotic  dysbaHB,  625 
muscular  dystroohy,  527 
neurotic    muscular    atrophy,    perot>eAJ 

type,  526 
ophthaJmoptegia,  528 
pajalvsis,  570 

spinal  muscular  atrophy,  infantile,  536 
t«raion  spasm,  525 
Projection  fibres  at  birth,  31 
Prolapse  of  rectum.  335 

opium  for,  114 
Proprietary  fooda,  59,  62 
Prosecretin,  10 

Protsrgol  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  ISl 
Protectors  to  nipples,  danger  of,  44 
Protein,  caloric  value  of.  20 
catarrh,  aggravated  bv  too  much.  101 
cream-milK286 

digestion  in  severe  chronic  d}-spepaia,  31 1 
in  sepsis  of  new-bom,  144 
metalx>li(ed  per  body-weight,  M 
milk,  277, 285,  300,  .302,  303 
advantages  of,  '2SH 

ite  dyspepsia,  290 
in  chronic  dyspcjiHia,  313 
intestinal  infections,  31Q 
intoxications,  299 
powdered  form  of,  286 
preparation  of,  286 
nitromn  in.  IS 
of  human  milk.  10 

of  spinal  fluitl,  increased  in  meningo- 
coccus  meningitis.    470 
in  tulM'TculouH  meningilii>.  4414 
preparations,  artificial,  limited  \-«lur  of. 
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shock  therapy 

rheumatism,  712 
toxic  action  of,  295 
Proteinuria,  421, 422 
intermittent,  prognonj^  of,  426 
of  new-bom,  154 

alimentarv,  423 

cyelir,  422 

functional,  422 

heiiatogenic,  423 

ncohritie.  422 


of   chronic 
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I^eudoeroup, 

intubation  in,  362 
ireatment  of,  362 
diphtheria  ba 
kiTent  to  guinea  pig,  638 
of  new-born,  '243 
FBeudoleucemias,  difterentiation  from  Werl- 
hot's  diHcasc,  178 
fTom  fuhninative  purpura,  ITS 
from  septnis,  178 
group  of,  175,  176 
Paeudoleukemic  anemia  in  syphilis,  775 

infantile  anemia,  168 
Pseudotogia  phantastica,  555 
Paeudolues,  779 
Pseudo-melena,  148 
Paeudo meningitis,  404 
PBeudompningoc«le,  traumatic,  491 
PBcudonuclein,   5 

I'seudoparalysis  in  infantile  scurvy,  188 
Paeudoscleroaia   of  liver   in  Wilson's  dis- 

ca.<«,  524 
Paeudut«tanu3,  544 
Faoriaaia,  832 

treatment  of,  833 
X-raya  in,  834 
P^chic  development  of  child,  32 
disturbances   fallowing   purulent    men- 

ingitia,  466 
effects  of  change  of  air,  1 18 
equivalents  in  epilepsy,  545 
impulses.  disturi>ances  of,  562 
stimulation  in  chronic  dyspcpeia,  313 
support  of  galactagogues,  40 
traumata  causing  eclampeis,  541 

causing  anemia.  175 
treatment  of  exudative  diatheses,  224 
Psychopathic  constitution,  553 
psychoses,  567 

acquired  defert,  569 
conicenital,  567 
early  aequircd  defect,  567 
vilhout  defects  of  inlelllKcnre,  570 
Ptosis  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  462 
Ptvnlin  in  saliva  of  ncw-liom,  8 
Piiliprtv.  hlood-cells.  at,  2 
i-hlonxis  and,  163,  164 
heart  at,  2 

increase  of  weight  at,  28 
morbidity  of.  96 
ntortality  of,  06 
tubcrculasis  at.  733 
"Puerile"  breathing,  78 
Puerperal  infection,  dangers  of,  to  child. 
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itraindicated 


Pugn. 
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Pulmonarv  tuliereuIaiLs,  chronic,  735 
8ntil>odie8  in,  735,  737,  738 
apices  in,  735 
au»><-uttation  in,  736 
hloodv  sputum  In,  735 
bones  in.  736 
bronchial  breathing  in,  735 


5X  8or 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  chronic,  bronchial 
nodes  in,  737 
broncho-pneumonia  in,  causing,  735 
cachexia  m,  736,  737 
colciHcd  foci  in  luni^  in,  736 
coaeated  foci  in,  736 
cavity  fonnation  in  hin|ra,  in,  736 
clinical  demonstration  of,  736 
cough  in,  735 
death  from,  735 
diagnosis  of,  735 
diarrhiea  in,  735 
duration  of,  735 
ergines  in,  7.35,  737,  739 
fever  in,  735 

fluoriscopic  examination  of,  737 
fungus  joints  in.  736 
hairiness  of  skin  in,  736 
hectic  flush  in,  735 
hemoptysis  in,  735 
hoarseness  in,  735 
infectious  diseases  causing,  722,  735 
intestinal  tuberculosis  in,  735 
iointa  in,  736 


laryngii 


.,  735 


lymph  nodes  in,  736,  737 
measles  in,  causing,  735 
meningitis  in,  736 
miliary  tubercles  in,  737 
percussion  in,  736 
peritonitis,  chronic  exudative  in, 736 
pertussis  in,  causing.  735 
pleuritis,  serous,  in,  736,  737 
polyadenitis  in,  735 
postmortem  findings  in,  735 
prognosis  of,  743 
prophylaxis  of,  744 
riles  in,  735,  736 
y  from,  735 


serous  pleuritis  in,  736,  737 

spina  ventosa  in,  736 

spondylitis  in,  736 

sputum,  swallowing  of,  in,  737 

stenosis,  398 

symptoms,  first,  of,  735 

tertiary,  diagnosis  of.  736 

tubercle  bacilli  in.  737 
tubercuhn  intracutaneous 
method  in,  738 
reaction  in,  737 
subcutaneous  method  in, 
738 
staice  of,  735 

X-rny  diagnosis  of,  736.  737 
tonsils,  findini;  of,  tuberole  bacilli 

in,  by  staining,  737 
treatment  of.  745,  743 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  735,  736,  737 
tuberculin  reaction  in,  736,  737 
l\TnpBnv  in,  735 
weifdit,  loss  of.  in,  735 
X-rays  in,  736 
Pulse  in  children,  2 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 
in  new-born,  2 
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Pulse  in  tuberculous  meninEitis,  461, 463 
periods,  390 
taking  of,  72 
PuinpiDg  devices  to  empty  breast,  45 
Puncture,  cranial,  84 

in  articular  metastAsc!),  151 

of  bmin  in  cerebral  heiDorrhage,  130 

of  ventricles  in  meningococcus  menin' 

ptis,  474 
nnuB,  85 
Pupil  reaction,  first  appeanuce  of,  33 
Purpura  hemorrhagica,  184 

blood-platelets  reduced  in,  184 
thrombopenia  in,  184,  185 
trcfltmeDt  oF,  185 
Werlhofstypeof,  184 
Purulent  meningitis,  4t>5 
atypical  eases  of,  466 
baths  in,  467 
blindness  from,  466 
brain  al)sccss  causing,  465 

covering,  inflanunation  of,  in,  465 
inflammation  of,  in,  465 
breast-feeding  in,  466 
chloral  in,  467 
Cohen's  Itacillus  in,  465 
colon  bacillus  in,  465 
coQvuLiioQs  in,  466 
con'ia.  purulent,  in,  465 
deafness  from,  466 
diagnoKJK  of,  466 


dictii 


465 


diplococcus  lanceolati 
ervsipela«  of  head  calling,  465 
etbyl  carbamate  in,  467 
ethylhydrocuprein  in,  467 
etiology  of,  465 
emdatc  in,  465 


fontanclleH  in.  466 
frarturp  of  skult  causing,  465 
fniit  juiccri  in.  460 
head,  cooling  of,  in,  467 
headarhe  in,  466 
henamethylenaminein,  467 
ice-cap  to  head  in.  467 
inflammation  of  brain  coverings  i 

46.5 
influenia  bacillus  in,  46.'>,  406 
latent  fonn  of.  41)6 
ioliar  pneumonia  cHUHing,  46.5 
lumlmr  puncture  in.  4*i6,  467 
mercurial  oinlmeni  in.  4.57 
mid<llc    ear,    foi-ui  of  infc<'tion,   i 


4fi.5 


1.  467 


o|>cmlive  interference  in.  467 


pothriueni'siH  of.  4lW) 
pnrhiilogic  nniirnmy  r.f,  46.5 
pncunwicoccus  in,  Atiit 


Purulent  meningitis,  pncurooeocciu  terum 
in,  467 
pneuirionia  in.  465,  466 
potassium  ioaide  in,  467 
prognosis  of.  466 
proteus  bacillus  in,  465 
peychical  disturbannti  from  466 
pupils  inequality  of,  in  466 
pyocephalus  in,  466 
pyocyaneus  bacillus  in,  465 


1,466 


rigidity  of  neck  in,  466 

scarlet  fever  caating,  465 

aensorium  in,  466 

skull,  fracture  of,  causing,  465 

somnolence  in,  466 

sopor  in,  466 

spina  bifida,  infection  of,  cauaing,  465 

spinal  fluid  in,  466 

staphylococcus  in,  465 

strabismus  in,  466 

streptococcus  in,  465 

stupor  in,  466 

thirst  in,  466 

tonio  spasms  in,  466 

treatment  of,  466 

tube-feeding  in,  466 

twitchinp«  in,  466 

typhoid  l>arillus  in,  465 
Putrefaction,  266 
antAffonLslie  to  fermentation,  12 
injury,  259 
Pvehtis  in  tutierculous  meningitia,  4M 
Pyelocystitis,  441 

in  malnutrition,  299 
Pii-nmia  in  scpsiHof  new-liom,  148 
I^loric  olwtruction,  pi'rislalUc  movemeotA 

in,  79 
stenof'is,  con^niCal  ttpastir,  322 
P)'loros|>asm,  simple,  322, 325 
I^'lorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  322 
Pvocephaliw  in  |>uTulent  meningitis.  463 
P>Top«llol,  hemoeytobsis  from.  166 
P)'oRenir  bacteria  in.  general  sepsLi,  715 

in  fie|K>i»  of  new-bom.  144 
Pyrexia  in  alimentary  intoxication,  292 
Pyrgocephaly,  487 

(i-WAve.  aS!) 

(jualiUliw  inanition,  treatmrnt  of,  290 

Qm-:'l'H  quotient,  2H2,  2S9 

Quiet  fits.  .5:{.5 

Quincke's  theory  of  jaundice  of  the  new- 

liom.  152 
Quinine  derivatives  in  fever,  107 

tonic  action  of,  116 

i-nUic  of,  in  fever,  l(J7 
Quotient,  energy,  21 


Rachitic  chililren,  rare  of,  102 
[tnrhmilcwituch 's  mustard  test,  n 

tivediathcius.  2IH 
Radial  parBl}-<ttii.  52)4 
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Radiation  iucreoeed  by  quinine,  107 

Radium  treatment  of  pigmented  nevl,  851 

Rage,  convulaive,  557 

SaTe  blanche,  584 

RAlea  in  tul^erculosis,  735 

Ranuk,  248 

Rash,  tooth,  248 

Reaction,  accommodation,  33 

of  milk,  4,  5 

pupil,  firtt  appearance  of,  33 
V.  Recklinghausen 's  disease,  528 
Rectum,  examination  of,  71,  81 

polypus  of,  in  iQt«stinal  polnxwis,  321 

prolapse  of,  335 

in  pertussis,  673 
opium  in,  114 

syrinKe  for.  111 

temperature  of,  71 

tAking  of,  71 

Refiei,  blinking,  33 

corneal,  33 

fcagging,  72 

m  meningococcus  meningitis,  470 

in  seroua  meningitis,  475 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  462 

light,  33 

motions  of  new-born,  33 

patellar,  81 
in  purulent  meningitis,  466 

pathologic,  558 

skin,  34 

sucking,  33 

tendon  at  new-lxtrn,  34 
ReifCMcrative  anemia,  168 
Ri'gimen  for  obesity,  211 
Re-lai-tation.  51 

Relalivea,  marriage  of  close,  98 
Renal  al)Bcesses,  439 
Rt^s|>i rations,  counting  of,  72 

disturbances  of,  110 

heart  stimulants  for,  1 10 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 

in  tetanus  142 

in  tutierculous  meningitis,  462 

Duml)cr  of,  3 

stimulation  of,  110 
Respiratory  apparatus  in  new-horn,  2 

catarrh  in  gastro-parcsis,  310 

changes  in  rickets,  201 

convulsions,  emolional,  557 

organs,  diseases  of.  Part  IV,  p.  347 

troubles,  constitutional  resistance  to  l)e 
increased  in,  101 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  101 
volume,  3 
Retardation  of  development,  4S3 
Retinal  hemorrhage  in   internal  bemor- 

rhneic  pachymeningitis,  457 
Retinitw.  syphilitic.  770 
Retractpd  nipples,  38 
Retronasal  angina.  249.  250 
Ketropharyngcal  Ivmphadenilia.  252 


Retropharyngeal     lymphadenitis,    treat- 
ment of,  253 

tuberculous,  253 
Revaccination.  633 
Reversion  in  decomposition,  279 
Rickety  190 
abdomen,  distention  of,  in,  202 

pendulous  in,  192 
anemia  in,  162,  201 
antineuritic  principle  in,  19 
anti-rickitio  element  for,  207 
artificial  Ught  in,  206 
baths  in,  206 
bodily  exercise  in,  205 
boQe-marrow,  6broiis  foci  of,  in,  192 
bones  in,  190,  191 
brain  in,  192 

hypertrophy  of,  in,  20S 
bread  in,  206 
breast  feeding  in,  206 
bronchial  catarrh  in,  203 
broncho-pneumonia  in,  203,  204 
buttermilk  in,  206 
calcification,  in,  193,  194,  203 

lack  of  luEBcient,  in,  191,  192 
calcium  contenta  of  bono  in,  192 

of  blood  in,  192 
capillary  bronchitis  in,  203.  204. 205 
caput  quadratum  in,  200,  201,  204 
chemical  findings  in,  192 
chest,  short,  rounded  in,  192 
chicken  breast  in,  199 
chloromata  diagnosed  for,  205 
cod-liver  oil  in,  206,  207 
complications  of,  203 
contagious  diseases  in,  £77 
course  of,  203 
coxa  vara  in,  200,  205 
craniotabea  in,  198,  200,  201,  203 
cranium,  periosteum  of,  in,  190,  191 
cross-bun  head  in,  200 
decalcification  in,  191.  194.  208 
decurvations  of  Innes  in,  199,  200 
delay  of  dentition  in,  30 

of  walking  in,  33 
delayed,  205 
dentition,  delayed,  in.  198 

disturbance  of,  in,  201 
diathesis  of,  196 
dietary  in,  206 
differential  diagnosis  of.  203 
differentiation    from    infantile    scurvy, 

186,  189 
domestication  in,  195 
dwarfism  in.  203 
eburnation  in,  192 
eclampsia  in,  203 
endochondral  ossification,  disturbance 

of,  in,  191 
endosteal  cells  in  hone-marrow  of,  192 
enteritis,  chronic,  in,  203 
Epstein  rocking-chair  in,  103,  205 
erythema ta  in.  202 
etiology  of,  194.  196 
extremities,  short,  plump,  in,  192 
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190 

feeding  as  a  cauae  of,  IfiS 
"fetal,"  2M 

fibrous  foci  in  boDe-marrow  in,  192 
flat  bones  in,  200 
fontancUes  in,  197,  201 
fractures  in,  199 
fresh  ur  in,  206 
from  chronic  dyspepsia,  309 


fni 


1,206 


genu  vslguoi  in,  200,  205 

varum  in,  200 
head,  large,  in,  192 
hereditary  fuctoni  in,  195 
hump-back  in,  203 
hypogi>nceia  osaium  in,  196 
hydrocephalus,  in,  201 
idiocy,  monKoloid,  in,  204 

Tay-Sach's,  in,  204 
infantile  paralysis,  aUinic,  in,  204 
infections,  not  determining  factors  in, 

195 
infraclions  in,  190,200 
in  jirematuro  children,  125 
in  nin-aliout-ftfcc.  '04 
internal    hemorrhagic    pachymeningitis 

in.  457 
Jnpnn  free  from,  532 

t'an,  chaiiK*'!*  of<  ■»■  '99 
Ca-««awitz'  inflammation  in,  101 
kyphosis  in,  201,  203 
liu^'ng<K<|titsm  in,  203 
liver  in,  192,  201 
lobular  pneumonia  in,  205 
U'mph  nodrx  in.  201 
I'vinphoid  tisHuc  in.  192,  201 
magnesium  sails  in  bonea  of,  192 
miiswigc  in,  2U(l 
microscopic  ctinnges  in,  191 
mini'ml  metal h)! ism,  l!l.'i.  104 
icralizalion  of  curtiliticc  in,  193 


of  lio 


,  19a 


..  .  'taken  for  infantile  scurw,  190 

mother's  milk  in.  mi 

miisclcM  in.  192,  201 

mvatoiiin,  Oj^tcnhcim's  congenital,  o 

'Ui^-d  with,  204 
mvopatliv  in.  I9'2,  201 
m,\xederia,  nmtn-nitnl,  201 
nursing  in,  205 
nutritive  injurii's  cnuHJng,  190 
oerurrcn.-.'  of,  HM 
onset  nf,  202 
open  [iiiiliini'lles  in.  29 
orgiinothiTHpv  in.  2(Ml 
orlhopcdic  inlcrfcniK-o  In,  207 


,   191 


I,  196 


Rickets,  parathyroids,  changa  in,  caunag, 

194 
pathopnesis  of,  193,  196 
pathologic  anatomy  of,  190 
periosteitis  in,  191 
pertost«um  in,  190 
perspiretion  in,  202 
pea  planus  in,  205 

valgus  in,  200 
phalanges  in,  200 
phosphorus  contents  of  bone  in,  192 
phosphorus  in,  206,  207 
postmortem  finding  in,  190, 194 
Pott's  disease,  in,  204 
predisposition  to,  106 
pro^«saive     amyotrophy,     infantile, 

mistaken  for,  204 
prophylaxis  of,  205 
pubic  angle  in,  199 
pulmonary  disturbances  io,  203 
recovery  in,  192,  203 
relation  to  scurvy,  194 

to  V.  Jaksch's  anemia,  194 
respiratory   disturbances    in,  201 
rosary  of,  200,201,203 
saber  tibia  in,  200 
saddle  head  in,  200 
scolioses  in,  199,203 
Dcurvyand,  204 
skeletal  numifeatations  of,  196.  199. 

200 
skeleton,  changes  of,  in,  190,  201,  202, 

203 
noft  parts  in,  192 
softening  of  bones  in,  190 
soup  in,  206 
spasmophilia  and,  202 
Epinul  column  in.  199 
splcon  in.  192.  201 
square  head  in.  200,  201,  204 
Malislicsof.  194 
etemum  in.  199 
sun  in,  206 
tarda,  20i 

teeth,  delayed  det'cloiiment  ot,  in,  198 
teething  in,  247,  24S 
tcrminntlnn  of.  203 
tf/foirri  in.  200,  201,204 
theories  of,  193 
therariy  iif,  205 
thifch,  deformity  nf,  in.  201 
thorneje  changes  in.  199 
tonsils  in.  201 
ultra-violet  ray  in,  200 
urine  in.  202 

vn.wniotor  disturbances  in,  202 
vegetables  In.  206 
vcnlrictilar  dropny  in,  205 
vitnminf  in.  190.207 

fat  soluble  .\.  preventive  of.  190 
walking  delavcl  in. :«.  197 
woolrn  rlolhingin.  206 
Kfist-lion.-*  in,  198.  200.  201 
X-rav  examination  in,  19S,  204 
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Rickitic  rosary,  200,  201,  203 
Rigidity  of  oeck,  in  tneningococcic  metUD- 
gitis,  468,  460,  472 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  460 
RheuiDBtisin,  scute  lUticulBr,  706 
chronic,  711 

ankylosis  in,  712 
differential  diagnoBiBof,  712 
primary  form,  711 
prognosis  of,  712 
protein  shock  therapy  in,  712 
salicylates  in,  712 
secondary  form,  711 
Smi's  variety  of,  712 
treatment  of,  712 
chorea  and,  551 
endocarditis  in,  400 
nodosum.  709 
pericarditis  in,  408,  400 
scarlatinal,  501 
serofibrinouB  pleurisy  in,  386 
Rheumatoid  diseases,  709 
Rhinitis,  347,  350 
acute,  clinical  symptoms  of,  350 

treatment  of,  351 
hemorrhagic,  457 
^philitic,  757 
Rhmolaiia  aperta,  654 
RhinoUths,  354 
Rhinoecopy,  anterior,  75 
Rhubarb,   aromatic  syrup  of,  combined 
with  caster  oil,  112 

Kwder,  compound,  112 
,  position  of,  in  new-bora,  3 
Hice  in  infant  feeding.  61 
polished,  causing  beriberi.  19 
powder  as  a  dusting  powder,  66 
Hieder's  cells  in  lymphatic  leucemia,  177, 

178 
Rigidity  of  neck  in  meningococcus  menin- 
gitis, 468, 460,  472 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  460,  462 
Ring,  lymphatic,  248 
Ring  worm,  835 

of  body,  835,  836 
of  nails,  837 
of  scalp,  837 
Rii>uR  sordonicus  in  tetanus,  142 
Rose  spots  in  tvphoid  fever,  691,  692 
Itocking-chair  in  rickets.  205 

to  prevent  scolioais.  102 
Rocking-horse  in  scoliosis,  102 
Roentgen  rays,  diagnostic  value  of.  85 

limitations  of,  85 
Roller's  disease,  396 
Rollicr  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 747 
Room  temperature  for  children.  67 
Rosarj-.  rickitic,  200,  201,  203 
Rotatory  spasms,  543 
Rbtcln  (German  measles),  616 
Round  worms,  337 

Rubber  band  to  neck  in  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis. 465 
Rulmlla  (German  measles),  616 
blood  in,  619 
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Rubella,  diagnosis  of,  619 

diato-reaction  absent  in,  260 

differential  diagnosis  from  measles,  619 

exanthem  of,  617,  618 

incubation  period  of,  617 

Koplik's  spots  absent  in,  619 

local.  620 

lymph  nodes,  swelling  of    superficial, 
in,  618 

organism,  unknown,  in,  617 

predisposition  to,  617 

prodromes  of,  617 

sine  eruptione,  619 

symptoms  of;  617 

temperature  m,  610 

treatment  of,  620 
Rubeola  scarlatinosa,  623 
Rubner's  dictum,  22 
Run-about-age,  care  of  children  in,  104 

rickets  occurring  in,  104 

R-ffAvK,  389 
Saber  tibia  in  rickets.  »XI 
Saccharin  in  acute  dyspepsia,  200 
in  alimentary  intoxication,  296 
in  dyspepeia.  304 

in  first  feeding  of  the  new-bom,  43,  49 
Saddle  nose  in  syphilis,  770 
tSalaam  spasm  in  epilepsy,  545 
Sahcjlates  in  rheumatism,  710 
Sahcylic  add  secreted  in  milk,  42 

powder  for  dusting  purposes,  66 
Saline  laxatives,  1 12 
Sahva,  diastase  of,  18 

secretion  of,  in  children,  8 
Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  248 

ranula  of,  248 
Salt  hunger,  18 
solutions,  enemata  of,  110 
cnt«roclysis,  method  of  using,  110,  111 
hypodermoclysis of ,  111 
intraperitoneal  injections,  111 
physiologic,  in   alimentary  i-* 
tion,  296,  207 
in  meningo coccus  meningitis,  474 
rectal  use  of,  110,  111 
stimulating  action  of,  109 
subcutaneous  injections  of.  111,207 
steam  in  treatment  of  broncnitis,  368 
Salvarsan  in  syphilis,  782 

in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  246 
Sanatogen,  40 
Sanitary  milk,  55 

Sarcomata  of  genito-urinary  tract,  456 
of  liver.  340 
of  peritoneum,  346 
Sarcoptes  hominia,  816 
Sauer's  farina  mixture,  272 
Scabies,  816 
acarus  scabiei  in.  816 
itch-mite  in,  816 
sarcoptes  hominis  in,  816 
treatment  of,  817 
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Scaleni  muscle,  hematoma  of,  130 
Scaphoid  abdomen  in  meningococcus  men 
ingitiH.  469 
in  tuberculous  meninKitis,  462,  463 
Scarlatina  (Scarlet  fever),  679 

sine  eniDtione,  249,  588 
Scarlatinal  rhcumati^,  591 
Scarlet  fever,  579 

a^utination  test  in,  680 
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diphtheroid,  in,  &90 

necrotic,  in.  6S0,  £89,  590,  505 
blood  b,  586 
blood-letting  in,  597 
blood-pressure  m,  592 
bronchitis,  purulent,  in.  591 
broDcho-pneumooia,  in,  591 
caudative  agent  unknown  in,  580 
rhnical  picture  of,  582 
combined  with  chicken-pOK,  577 

with  diphtheria,  576 

with  measles,  576 
complications  of,  588 
convulsiona  in,  582 
deafness  from,  593,  597 
definition  of,  579 
delirium  in,  592 
detiquamation  in,  584 
diaRnoaisof.  593 
differentiation  from  glandular  fever, 

250 
dropsy  in,  592 

DuKcs'  disease,  similarity  to,  594 
ear  affected  in,  580,  693,  597 
endocarditis  in,  400,  591 
endogenous  bemolytjc  poison  in,  166, 
eofiinophitia  in,  594 
eruption  in,  582.  583,  584,  585 

aWnt  in,  588 
erythema  poal~scarlatino8um,  588 
etiology  ot;  580 
fever  m,  .SS2.  585,  592.  596 
finpr-nails,  growth  of,  impaired   in, 

,■■.84 
fourth  disease,  similaritv  to,  594 
fuhninanl.  .W9 

g»stn>-intej<tinal  tract  in.  592, 577, 588 
glomerular  nephritis,  acute,  in,  4<'t3 
heart  in.  691 
incubation  period  in.  581 
infection,  mode  of.  ."iSO 
joint  affiTtions  in.  691 
Koplik's  spots  alxiont  in,  594 
liver,  enlargement  of,  in,  5K6 
lumtmr  puncture  in,  597 
lvmphnncl.-sin.5N6 
msMt'tiiittiN  f()ll.>wing,  .IflO.  692,  597 
DKirtiility  from,  in  lluvui ' 
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1,  597 
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Scarlet  fever,  nephritis  in.  592, 593 
nose  in.  348,  349 
orKaniam  unknown  in,  680 
otitis  media  in,  590,  597 
pathologic  anatomv  of ,  581 
peculiarities  of,  5»i8 
pericarditis,  purulent,  in,  591 
petechial  hemorrhages  in,  584 
phlegmon  in,  588,  5S9 
port  of  entry  in,  581 
predisposition  to,  681 
prognosis  of,  695 
prophylaidB  of,  595 
pulse  in,  686 
rait  blanclw  in,  534 
rash  in,  682, 683,  584, 585 
respirator}'  organs  in,  590 
rhagades  of  Upt  in,  596 
rheumatic,  591 
rudimentary  forms  of,  S8S 
thrombopenia  in,  185 
se4«nd  attAck  of,  434 
sequels  of,  688,  592 
serum  disease  in.  666 

therapy  of.  597,  598 
spleen,  enlargement  of,  in,  586 
strawberry  tongue  in,  593 
streptococcus  in,  680,  582,  590 
throat  in,  585 
tongue  in,  685 

strawberry  in ,  593 
tourniquet  test  in,  584 
toxic  ti/pe  of,  688 
Iransmisnion  of,  580 
traumatic,  581 
treatment  of,  595 
typhoidal,  592 
ure^a  in,  592 
urine  in,  586.  597 
vomiting  in.  .^82, 596, 6B2 
Schick  reaction.  639 

Xin.  640 
memta,  162,  163,  188 
children,  care  of,  105 
desks.  105 
diseases,  96 
fatigue,  causes  of,  105 
infection.  105 
inspection,  lOS 
overwork  in,  105 
[^vsicians,  101,  105 
sirkncHs,  212 
training,  106 
Srhridde'sUhleofblood'CeUs,  156 
Schultxe's  method  of  rexusritation  in  »»• 

phyxia,  126 
Scjence  of  feeding.  36 
Scleredema  ot  new-horn,  153 

difFerentiation  from  faltv  nrlereina, 

153 
etiology  of,  I.M 
heat  in.  154 
mi>iher'.'<  milk  in,  154 
post  mortem  findinip  io,  163 
prognosis  in,  153 
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in  new-born,  153 
nostmortcm  findings  in,  164 
Sclerosis  of  central  nervous  system,  510 
Scoliosis  from  manner  of  carrying  child,  flS 
mosutge  in,  102 
permanent,  105 
preventable,  105 
prevention  of,  102 
rocking-chair  of  Epstein  in,  102 
rocking-horse  to  prevent,  102 
swing  in  preventing,  102 
Scratching  m  skin  diseases,  790,  799 
Scrofula,  730 
bones  in,  731,  734 
bronchitis  in,  730 
cachectic  habitus  in,  734 
catarrh,  chronic,  of  mucous  membranes 

in,  730,  733 
conjunctivitis  in,  731 
Ivmphatic,  in,  731 
phlyctenular,  in,  731 
cornea,  cloudiness  of,  in,  732, 734 
corneal  affections  in,  731,  732 
coip-za  in.  733 
differentiation  from  leukemia,  731 

from  pseudoleukemia,  731 
ears,  in,  731 
ectropion  in,  733 
eczema  in,  730,  732 
erethismic  habitus  in,  734 
eruptions  in,  733 
exudative  diathesis,  in,  730 
eyes  in,  731. 732,  733 
fistulm  from,  731 
habitus  in,  734 

phthisicus  of,  734 
leukemia,  differentiation  from,  731 
lichen  in,  733 
lips,  thickening  of,  in,  733 
lymp-nodea  in,  730 
lymphatic  system  in,  730 

rervlcal  enlargements  of,  730,  731 
lymphatism  in,  225,  730 
manifestations  of,  734 
mucous  membranes  m,  730,  731,  733 
nodes  in,  731 

of  ankle,  731 

of  brain,  735 

ofcompa.731.732,733 

of  ears.  731,  733 

of  epididymis ,  735 

oteyes,73I,732,733 

of  female  generative  oi^ns,  735 

of  fingers.  731 

of  joints,  735 

of  lunp,  735 

of  meoiHStinum,  731 

ofnpTk,  730,  731 

of  no>«>,  731,733 

of  osseous  system  in,  731.  734 

of  pe'ibTonehittl,  731 

of  [M!ricardium,  7^)4 


of  testes,  735 

of  vertebral  columD,  735 

of  wrist,  731 
pannus  of  cornea  in,  732 
pericarditis,  adhesive,  in,  734 
peritonitis,  tuberculous,  in,  734 
phlyctenule  in,  733 
photophobia  in,  733 
phthisical  habitus  in^  734 
pseudoleukemia,    differentiation   from, 

731 
pulmonary,  735 
pustules  in,  733 

rupture  of  foci  into  blood-etream,  734 
scars  following,  734 
sequestra  in,  731 
serous  membranes  in,  734 
symptom-complex  of  secondary  tuber- 
culosis 730 
tears  in,  732 
termination  of,  734 
theories  of,  730 
tuberculides  in,  734 
tuberculous  origin  of,  730 
ulcers  in,  731,  732 
varieties  of,  730 
Scrofulides,  824 
Scrofuloderma,  819,  821 
definition  of,  821 
sunlight  treatment  of,  822 
treatment  of,  822 


I,  822 


Scrofulous  cmidren,  eea-«alt  for  bathing  of, 
118 
sun-baths  for,  118 


course  of,  189 

diagnosis  of,  188 

etiology  of,  186,  189 

epis taxis  in,  355 

from    commercial    pasteurization     of 
milk.  57 

infantile,  186 

occurrence  of,  189 

prognosis  of,  189 

symptoms  of,  186 

treatment  of,  190 
Scj-bala,  softening  of,  byenemata.  111 
Sea  air,  effect  on  children,  102 

l>athing  for  children,  102 

baths,  effects  of ,  118 

salt  for  baths.  118 
Scammon,  Richard  Everingham:  Anatomic 
and  physiologio  peculiarities,  Chapter 
I,  P-  1 
Sebaceous  glands,  development  of,  14 
Seborrhoa,  788,  796 
Second  dentition,  30 
Secretin,  hormone,  10 
Secrelion.  lachrymal,  ahnent  at  birth,  34 
Senna,  syrup  of,  laxative  action  of,  1 12 
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B  organs,   complicationa  of, 
ingococcus  meningitis,  471 
SenBorium  in  purulent  meningitiH,  406 
Sepsis,  endogenous  hemolytic  poison,  166 
general,  715 

course  of.  717 

diagnosis  of,  719 

epistaxis,  from,  355 

fever  in,  717 

henKirTbaK<^,  in,  718 

mucous  membranes,  hetnorrhages  of, 
in,  718 

prof^osis  of,  719 

prophylaxis  of,  719 

pj^ogenio  liacteria  in,  715 

skin,  hemorrhages  of,  in,  718 

symptom-complex  of,  715 

treatment  of,  719 
hemorrhages  in,  185 
mistakea  for  infantile 


r-bom 


144 


,istrcptococcus  ae 
148 


m,  uwless,  u 


aural,  145 

autopny  lindings  in,  145 

liHths  in,  148 

liuccal,  145 

Buhl's  di*ea'«,  a  form  of,  146 

raffein  in,  148 

c(unphorati?d  oil  in.  148 

chills  absent  in,  146 

collapse  in,  146 

coUai^l,  useless,  in,  148 

eonjunctival,  145 

eontaet  transmission  of.  145 

cut&neous,  145 

diagnosis  of,  146 

diarrhcea  in,  145 

difTerentiation  from  alimentary  u 

to  id  cation,  146 
emaciation  in.  145 
eml>ohc  abwesnes  in,  146 
endorarditis  in,  146 
cpinephrin  in.  148 
crythemata  in.  146 
etiology  of,  144 
feeding  in.  147 
fever  in.  146 

eHtro-intrslinal  form  of ,  146 
morrhnges  in,  146 
hemorrbagic  form  of,  I4S 
ietenis  in.  146 

in  artifirially-fed  children,  145 
intestinal.  145 

iodoform  to lieavoided  in,  147 
local  disturItfin<T«  causing.  145 
mnslilis  as  a  caiiiie  of,  147 
miildlcinme  care  of  month  in,  14 

147 
mctiLslnsoR  in.  14A 
molh.T'»milkin.  147 
miii-niis  membrane  in,  145 
Oiuvil,  145 


Sepsis  of  new-bora,  organisms  of,  144 
osteomyelitis  in,  146 
partum  forms  oi^  1+4 
pericarditis  in,  146 
pharyngeal,  145 
phenol  to  be  avoided  in.  147 
pneumonic  form  of,  146 
postpartum  forms  of,  145 
pro^osis  of,  147 
prophylaxis  of,  147 
puerperal  infection  as  a  cause  i 
147 


pulmonan',  145 
pyemia  of  joints  in, 


146 


pyemia  oi 

skin,  grayish  color  of.  in,  146 
8adi»«alicylate  in,  148 
stimulation  of  heart  in,  148 
surgical  treatmentof,  147 
symptoms  of,  146 
tonsillar,  145 
toxemia  in,  145 
treatment  of.  147 
umbilical,  145 
urinary,  145 
uterine  form  of,  144 
Winckel  's  disease,  a  fortO  of,  146 
Septic  icterus  of  new-bom,  153 

mfection  of  new-liom,  141 
Septicemic  discunes,  715 
Serous  membranes  in  serofnia,  734 

in  tuberculosis,  728 
Serous  meningitis,  474 

angioneurotic  scquebe  in,  475 
apoplexia  serosa  in,  474 
baths  in,  476 


bn 


.,  474 


chloral  hydrate  in,  476 

choked  disc  in,  475 

choroid  plexua  in,  474 

cold  douches  in,  476 

colon  bacilh  in  spinal  fluid  in,  475 

complicatjons  of,  475 

convulsions,   eclamptic,   in,   474.   475 

convolutions   of   brain    flattened    in, 

474 
death  from.  475 
diet  in,  476 

cclam|)tic  convulsions  in,  474,  475 
epcndvma  in,  474 
fever  in.  474,  475.  476 
fibrin  clot  in  spinal  fluid  in,  475 
fontanelles  in,  475 
fulminant  form  of,  474 
gDHtro-intestinoI  diaturbancea,   caua- 

ing,  474 
headurhe  in,  475 
hrxamethvlenamine  in,  476 
hot  Uths  in,  476 
hyiirocephalus  ncul*.  in,  475 

chronic,  resulting  from,  175 
hyiiophysis,  injurj'  to,  in,  475 
infections  causinf^.  474 
influenia  bacilli  m  spinal  fluid  in,  47S 

causing.  474 
intracranial  pressure  in.  47S 


SerouB  meningitis,  limbs,  spasms  of,  in 
475 
lumbar  puncture  in,  475,  476 
lymphocytes  io  spinal  fluid  in,  475 
measles  cauainK,  474 


mercurial  ointment  in.  476 

neck,  spasms  of,  in  475 

obesity  in,  followiDg  injury  to  hypo- 
physis, 475 

optic  atrophy  in,  475 

otitis  media  in,  470 

paralysin  in,  475 

perioTchitia,  453 

pertussis  cAiising,  474 
implicating,  479 


I,  474 


pneumococci  in  spinal  fluid,  475 

pneumonia  causing,  474 

protein  content  of  spinal  fluid  in,  475 

recovery  from,  475 

reflexes,  increased  in,  475 

fexual  characteristics  retarded  in.  475 

sopor  in.  476 

spasmophilia  in.  475,  476 

spinal  fluid  in,  475 

staphylococci  in  spinal  fluid,  475 

Ktrahismus  in,  475 

streptococci  in  spinal  fluid,  475 

symptoms  of,  474 

temperature  in,  474,  475 

termination  of,  475 

tetany  in,  475 

toxic  origin  of,  474 

treatment  of,  476 

tubereulous    meningitis    resemblance 

to.  475 
ventricles  distended  in,  474 
visual  disturbances  in,  475 
vomiting  in,  475 
Serratus  paralyses,  528 
Serum,  anti tetanic,  143 
arsphenaminiEcd,  7S4 
disease,  663,  789 
in  scarlet  fever,  665 
exanthem  in,  664 
rein  jection  of  Berum  causing.  664 
ectogenous  blood  poison,  166 
in  melena,  149 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  472,  473 
in  umbilical  hemorrhage,  144 
urticarial  rashes,  caused  by,  805 
Sexual  characteristics  retanled  in  serous 
meningitis,  475 
development,  disturbances  of,  in  hypo- 

thyreosps,  231 
organs,  tuberculosis  of,  728,  735 
precocity,  twth  in,  247 
Shiga 's  bacillus  in  true  dysentery,  316 
Shingles,  827 
"Shooting  up,"  27 
Sickness,  sleeping.  494 
Sighing  respiration  in  alimentary  inUtxi- 

eation,  2il2 
Sign,  D'Espine's,  78 


Silicic  acid  not  a  cause  of  scurvy,  189 
Silver  nitrate  in  eciema  of  nipples,  46 
in  Assured  nipples,  38 
in  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  150, 151 
in  umbilical  granuloma,  139 
Singer's  nodes.  364 
Rino-auricular  block,  391 
Sinus  puncture,  85 

thrombosis,  476 
Sit  up,  time  at  which  child  is  able  to,  32 
Six-year  molar,  eruption  of.  30 
Skeleton,  changes  of,  in  rickets,  190,  196 

^wth,  of.  29 
Skin,  appendages  of,  diseases  of,  839 

atrophies  of,  847 

diseases  of.  Part  XI,  p.  787 
introduction  to,  787 

eciema  of,  788,  790 

edema  of,  acute  circumscribed,  803 

exudative  diathesis,  788 

grayish  color  of,  in  anilin  poisoning,  146 
in  sepsis  of  new-bom,  146 

hyperesthesia  of,  in  tuberculous  men- 
mgitis,  459 

hypertrophies  of,  843 

in  alimentary  intoxication,  292 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 

infectious  diseases  of,  834 

inflammations  of,  830 

irritation  of,  in  treatment  of  aflphifxia, 
126 

lupus  of.  819 

navel,  134 

of  infant,  13 

delicacy  of,  120 

parasitic,  diseases  of,  815 

reflexes  of,  34 

scborrh<pa  of,  788 

syphilis  of,  787 

tuberculosis  of,  721.  728,  729,  787,  818 

"tuntor"  of,  14 

urticaria  of,  788 
Sleep,  of  infant,  35 

narcotics  for  producing,  115,  116 

of  new-bom,  43 

soixirifics  to  produce,  115.  118 
Sleeping  in  premature  children,  124 

in  the  open  in  treatment  of  anemia, 
174 

sickness.  494 

time  spent  in.  35 
Small-pox,  difl'orentiation  from  varicella, 
628 

virus  vaccination,  630 
SmcU,  development  of,  32 
Snake  venom,  ectogenous  blood  poison, 

166 
Snoring.  353.  670,  778 
Snufilcs.  luetic,  352 

scrofulous,  352 
Soap  in  stools,  17.  267 

suppositories.  112 
Social  conditions  afl'ccting  death-rate,  89, 
93,   ia3 
morbidity,  103 
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Sodium  benzoate,   Btimulating  action  of, 
109 
bicarbonate  in  treatment  of  acidoaia,  209 
citrate  in  tieatment  of  acidosis,  209 
dieliiylbarbituate  Id  Blimeotary  intox- 
ication, 297  ^ 
salts,  toxic  action  of,  293 
soporific  action  of,  116 
veronal  soporific  action  of,  116 

Solanum,  cctogenous  blood  poison,  166 

SomaWsc,  40 

Somnolence  in  purulent  meningitiii,  466 

Sopor  in  meningococcun  meningitis,  469 
in  purulent  menin^itia,  466 

Soporific    type    of    alimentary    intoxica- 

Soporibcs,  tl5,  116 

Sores,  cold.  S26 

Soups  for  weaning,  91, '52 

Sou|>-titock,  51 

Souring  of  milk,  5,  6 

Soxhlct-Hcnkcl'B  acidity  t«9t,  56 

SpaHmophilia,  530 

calcium  balance  in.  533 

cardiac  death  in,  537 

carpopp<lal  spasms,  tetanic,  in,  536 

Chvostek's  sign  in,  531 

clinical  manifestations  of,  533 

complications,  537,  53H 

convulsions  in,  533,  535 

course  of,  537 

death,  sudden,  in,  394 

d(;fii]ition  uf,  530 

diagnosis  of,  530,  .^1,  538 

dietary  cause  of,  532 

differentiation  from  mcninKoroccus  men- 
ingitis, 472 

duration.  537 

eclamptic  eonviihion't  m    533   5:i5 

electric  hypcnmtabiiitj  in   530 

epilepey  and   53H 

Erb's  phenomenon  in  530 

ctioliflD'  of,  531 

facial  phenomena  in    fil 

fever  treatment  in.  108 

fdotlis.  spasm  of,  in,  533, 534 

in  chronic  ■tys|x'|Mia.  309 

in  premature  children.  125 

in  serous  meningiiis,  475 

lar^-ngospasm  in.  .'>.'t3,  534 

metnlxilism  in.  hXi 

obstetrician 's  hand  in.  S'i6 

[MilhoKenoi^  of.  5:11 

pathriRniimonic  sign  of.  5.10.  531,  538 

patholngie  anatomy  of.  5^1-' 

[)en>m':il  phenomena  in.  SI 

physiologic.  :14 

progiiir^is  of.  537 

res|.ini(or\-  sivisma  in,  .').13.  5.34 

rieketHand.  2112.  5:t2,. 534 


el  hit 


mpha 


I,  .537 


Spasmophilia,  tetanic  spaan 
tonic  convutsions  in,  533 
treatment  of,  53S 
Trousseau 's  phenomenon  in,  531 
tuberculous  meningitia  and,  464 

Spasms,  nutant,  543 
rotatory,  543 
tetanic,   142 

.Spasmodic  tabee.  506 

Spastic  disease,  501 


536 


501 


Xraptegic,  503 
itile  hemiplegia.  409, 
diplegia.  409,  503 
pyloric  stenoali,  congenital,  322 
spinal  paralysis,  hereditary,  528 


infai 


alysit 

tiic.  i 


Speaking,  causes  delaying,  34 

time  of  first,  34 
Specific  (mvity  of  Wood  in  new-bora,  2 
Speech,  time  of  acquiromenl,  34 
Sphacelus,  136 

SpicfA,  strong,  not  to  used  in  foo<l  for  in- 
fants, 06 
Spina  ventoea,  736 
Spinal  bifida,  484 
anterior,  485 
occulta,  486 
column  in  rickets.  199 
cord,  diseases  of,  521 
growth  of,  31 
tumors  of,  521 
weight  of.  at  birth,  31 
fluid  in  meningococcus  meningitiB,  470 
in  purulent  menin(tilis,  460 
in  serous  meningitis.  475 
in  tul>erculoua  meningitis,  465 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  47.5 
paralynis.  510 

hereililary  spastic.  62S 
infantile  spastic.  .506 
Spiroch«!ta    in    membrano-titcerative   an- 


P" 
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pallida.  750 
.Spiroeha^tes  in  ulcerative  stomatitis.  245 
S])leen,  hormone  of,  167 

in  meningDeoeeus  mcningitia,  469 

in  f«vphili«,  757,  75S,  760 

in  typhoid  fever,  691, 692 

palpation  of,  79 

percussion  of,  79 

syphilis  of.  778 

tulierculosis  of,  729 
Spleneotnmv  in  Banti's  disesie,  172, 174 

in  Diermer's  dinean-,  174 

in  Gaiieher'B  disease.  172 
SplenomcBiily.  Gaucher's,  172 
Spondylitis,  tiilwrculous.  736 
Simnging,  ci>ld.  in  fever,  107 
Sputum,  collection  of.  for  examination.  8-1 

tul>errlel>aeilliin.84 
Stammering.  3.53 
Slanding,  mit  to  tie  hastened.  68 

lime  of  child.  Xt 
St  Vitus  dance,  549 
Stiiphylncuccus  in  purulent  meoingili^,  465 
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Staphylococcus  in  sepsis  of  new-bom,  144 

in  spbal  fluid  in  serous  meoingitis,  475 
StarcEi,  dusting  powder  ot,  66 
enema,  vehicle  for  astringent  enemata, 

114 
polysaccharide,  17 
t«8t  in  chronic  dyspciiaU,  310 
Starvation  in  malnutritbn,  303 
State 's  duties  in  contaipous  diseases,  E78, 

579 
Statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  still-births 

in  German  Empire,  87,  88 
Status  cpilepticus,  547 
gastricus,  307 
G^phaticua  and  eczema,  803 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  467 
in  spasmophilia,  637 
thymico-lymphaticus  215,  217,  220 
in  spasmophilia,  537 
Stearate   of    £inc    in    treating   umbilical 

wound,  136 
Stenosis,  aortic,  390 

congenital  intestinal,  329 

spastic  pyloric,  322 
mitral,  4O0 

of  pylorus,  hypertrophic,  322 
pulmonary,  398 
tricuspid,  400 
Stereotypies,  555 
Sterility  of  gastio-intestinal  tract,  effects 

of,  12 
Stemberf^'s  disease,  176 
Sternocleidomastoid,  hematoma  of,  130 
palpation  ot,  669 
respiratory  auxiliary  muscle,  669 
Stethoscope,  use  of,  76 
Stigmata  m  diathesis,  213 
of  degeneration,  567 
nt  syphilis,  777,  778,  786 
Still-births  in  syphilis,  782 
Still's  disease,  712 
Stimulants,  circulation,  109 
caffein,  109 
camphorotcd  oil,  109 
digalen,  110 
digipuratum,  110 
digitalis,  109 
di^toxin,  soluble,  110 
epmephnn,  109 
saline  solutions,  109 
sodium  bensoat*.  109 
strophanthua,  109 
respiratory,  110 
oxygen  for,  110 
Stimuli,  internal,  in  producing  skin  dis- 
eases, 789 
Stintiing  electrode.  82 
Stomach,  emptying  of.  112 
after  feeding,  10 
of  infant,  8 

capacity  of,  8 

CiiHcin  formation  in,  9 

curd  in.  9 

dc^flopment  of,  8 

histological  structure  of,  9 


Stomach,  of  infant,  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tents of,  S 
pepsin  contents  of,  9 
situation  of,  9 
tube,  feeding  by,  113 

in  dysi>epsia,  309,  312 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  473 
■  ig  of,  113 

of, 
297 

in  dyspepsia,  312 
Stomachics,  alcohol,  in,  117 
Stomatitis,  242 
aphthous,  244 

diagnosis  of^  244 

pneumonia  m,  244 

septic  complications  of,  244 

treatment  of,  244 
bacterial,  242 
Bednar  's  aphtha;  and,  242 
catarrhal,  242 
chemical,  242 
complications  of,  243 
epithelial  pearls  in,  242 
from  meddlesome  care  of  mouth,  145 
gangrenous  (see  noma),  246 
hemorrhagic,  246 

in  scurw,  246 
herpetic,  244 

treatment  of,  244 
infections,  general,  in,  242 
injuries  causing,  242 
measles  and,  242 

mouth,  meddlesome  care  of,  causing,  145 
prognosis  of,  243 
prophylactic  treatm«it  of,  243 
scarlet  fever  and,  242 
^ondary  forms  of,  242 
septic,  244 

diphtheritic  forms  of,  243 

etiology  of,  243 

gangrenous  forms  of,  243 
thermal,  242 
thrush  in,  242 
ulcerative,  244 

differentiation  from  mercurial  stom- 
atitis, 245 
from  scorbutic  stomatitis,  245 

feeding  in,  245 

fetor  m,  245 

fusiform  bacilli  in.  245 

local  treatment  of,  245 

salvarsan  in,  246 

spiroch£et«8  in,  245 

teeth  in,  244 

treatment  of,  245 
Stools,  air,  action  of,  on,  II 

bloody,  in  infantile  scurvy,  187 
color  change  bv  action  of  air  on,  II 

flour.  274 

in  acute  dvspepsia,  289 

in  chronic  dvspcpsia.  309.  31 1 

of  breast-fed  children,  303 
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Stools  of  ioTant,  II 

reactioa  of,  tl 

Boap  b,  267 
StrabiBmuB  in  meningococcua  meoingitiB, 
470 

in  serous  meningitin,  475 

in  tuberculous  memoptis,  462 
Strawberries,  urticaria,  caused  by,  804 
Strawbeny  tongue  in  scarlet  fever,  593 
Streptococcus  in  enterocolitis,  315 

in  intestinal  tract,  314 

in  purulent  meningitLi,  465 

in  sepsis  of  oew-bom,  144 

in  spinal  fluid  in  Hcrous  meningitis,  475 
Stridor,  C(in)tcnital,  360,  361 
Strophonthus,  stimulatiDg  action  of,  109 
Strophulus,  »03,  805 

albiduB,  840 

ifflpetiitinosus,  806 

vcsiculosiis,  806 
Struma,  233 


iodin. 
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Stupid  <iuartcr  of  infant,  32 

Stupor  in  purulent  mcniniptia,  466 

Stutterinff,  353 

Subcutaneous  injections  of  salt  solution, 


temperature,  108 

camphorated  oil  in,  100 
eaffeinin,  109.  110 
cardiac  weakness  in,  lOS 
coffpo,  ejiemata  of,  in,  100 
collapse  in,  108 
Crodc's  wnrminK  tub  in,  108 
dehydration  in,  tOS 
demineralitation  in,  108 
dinalenin,   110 
dippuratiun  in,  110 
di|[iulis  in,  lOg 
electric  pad  in,  lOS 
enemata  of  coffee  in,  100 
cpinephrin  in,  109 
heart  ntiroulanlj!  in,  110 
hot^water  bottlex  in,  lOS 
in  premature  children,  123 
incubator  in,  108 
medicines  in,  109 
mustard  hath  in,  108 

pack  in,  108 
ItinRer's  solution  in.  108 
saline  solution  in,  108 
scaldinfc  in  treatment  of,  IDS 
HKJium  l>enioatc  in.  100 
ftrophanthus  in,  100 
tee.  m,  100 
trcatinent  of,  108 
wnrminft  tub  in.  108 
Siibilanees  acccsrory  (oihI,  19 
.^ucklina,  7,  S 

amik  in,  44 

duration  of  each.  46 

firwt  attempt  at,  44 


Suckling  reflex,  33 
Sugar,  caloric  value  of,  20 

lor  dixguising  taste  of  medicines,  1 19 

in  infant  feeding,  64 

of  milk.  293 

excr«t«d  in  urine,  208 

in  infant  feeding.  58, 60, 61, 62 

tests  for,  in  urine.  293 

toxic  action  of,  295 
Suggestive  therapeutics,  117 

for  bearing  down  pains  in  breast  or 

back,  37 
tendemeas  of  the  nipples,  38 
Summarv  of  infant  feedms,  64 
Summer  heat  as  a  cause  ofdiaease,  260 

mortality  liiRher  in,  89 
Sun-baths,  118 

in  anemia,  174 

in  rickets,  206 
Sunlight,  artificial,  intreatmentofaiKinij. 
174 

in  scrofuloderma,  822 
Suppositories,  glycerin,  112 

soap,  112 
Surface  of  body  in  relation  to  Irady  weight 

14,  20 
Sweat  glands,  development  of.  14 
Sweating,  hot  tea  in  causing.  lOH 

[)recautions  to  l>e  used  in,  108 
Swing,  to  prevent  scoliotia,  102 
Symptomatology,    general.  Chapter  III, 
p.  70 

of  nutritional  disturlwnces,  262 
Symptom-complex,  treatment  of ,  106 
Symptoms,  treatment  of,  106 
SyphUli.  Part  X.  p.  750 

abortion  in,  735 

acquired.  78.5.  786 

anemia  in,  167,  773,  775 

antil>odien  in,  751 

arsphenamin  products  in  783 

blood  infection  of,  752 

bubo  in,  7SS 

caput  quadratum  in,  77B 

causative  agent  of,  7S0 

cell  infiltration  in.  755,  761 

choroiditis  in,  771 

roll«i'lawin,753 

condylomata  in,  774 

congentia  sine  cxanttMmat*,  7W 

congenital.  754.  7m 
fetal,  754,  755 
hemon-hag<«  in,  1S5 
infantile.  754.  757,  HS 
meningitis,  476, 

corvza  in,  757 

cure  of,  751, 785 

tleafness  in,  777 

<liiignoHis  of.  777 

differentiation  from  ■nalt-pox.  7SS 

earthy  snllown«i>  of  skin  in.  76? 

endaiierilio  in,  771 

cpistaxis  from.  355 

exnnthemaU  in.  758,  760,  761,  7W 

feeding  in,  782 
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Syphilifi,  fetal  inTection  in,  752, 754, 756 
torehead,  protruding  in,  779 
gonitis  in,  777 

growth,  retardation  of,  in.  755 
Kummatous  neoplasms  in.  774,  775 
hemorrhagic  rhinitis  in,  457 
hereditaria  tarda  senau  strictiori,  778 
Hutchinson's  teeth  in,  777,  779 

triad  in,  777 
hydrocephalus  in,  770,  77B 
in  premature  infants,  121,  124 
in  wet-nurse.  1 01 
incisoiB  in,  777 
incubation  period  of,  751 
infantile  paralysis,  progressive,  in,  777 
infantilisrn  in,  779 
infection,  modes  of,  in,  752 
internal  hemorrhagio  pachymeningitis, 

in,  457 
intrasi^inal  treatment  of,  784 
inunctions,  mercurial,  in,  783 
iodides  in,  782 
iritis  in,  770 
keratitis  in,  777 
lineal  radial  scars  in,  786 
lymph  node*!  in.  772 
mac ulo papular,  765 
marriage  and.  782 
maternal,  752,  753 
meningitis,  487 
mercurjr  jn^  782,  783 

protoiodide  in,  783 
mistaken  for  infantile  scurvy,  190 
neoplasms,  Kummatous,  in  774 
neosalvarsan  in,  783 
nephritis  in,  438 

nervous  system  in,  7S9,  760,  769,  776 
of  tx>nes,  766.  776 
of  brain,  776 
of  eye.  770.  777,  785 
of  feet,  pustular  eruption  on,  757,  758, 

764,  765,  778 
of  hands,  pustular  eruption  on.  757, 758, 

765 
of  knee-joint,  777 
of  lips,  778,  783 
of  liver,  339. 340, 759.  760. 776 
of  nose.  349. 457,  757. 760,  779 
of  peritoneum,  346 
of  spleen,  778 
of  t«ites,  775 
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aslporhondrilis  in,  759,  760,  706 

paternal,  753 

imthologio  anatomy  of.  755 

pomphipis  in,  758,"  760,  7<W 

jJtir'i'iFii  fTtmre  in,  779 

prf  mature  birth  in,  760 

primary  losion  of.  7.')2,  78.$ 

Profcta's  law  in.  753 

prognosis  of,  781 

prophylactic  treatment  of  parents  in, 782 


SyphiUs,  protoiodide  of  mercury  in,  783 
prototoa  in,  750 

cultivation  of,  750 

staining  of,  750 
peeudo leukemic  anemia  in,  775 
pug  nose  in,  779 
pustular  eruption  in,  757 
radial  lineal  scars  in,  785 
recurrences  in,  774 
reinfection  of,  751 
retinitis  in,  770 
rhinitis  in,  757,  760 
saddle  nose  in,  779 
salvarsan  in,  782 
scars  in,  778 

serum  arsphenaminiied  in,  784 
skeletal  changes  in,  771 
snuffles  in,  39,  760,  778 
spirocluDta  pailtda  in.  750 

cultivation  of,  751 

dark  field  illumination  for  discovery 
of,  75 

staining  of,  750 
^leen,  enlargement  of,  in,  757,  758,  760 
stigmata  of,  778.  786 
still-births  in.  782 
tabes  in,  777 
teeth  in.  777,  779 
temperature  in.  773 
treatment  of,  782 
treponeroa  iMllidum  in,  750 

cultivation  of ,  751 

staining  of,  750 

test  for,  751 
umbilical  ulcer,  resemblance  to  primary 

lesion  of,  137 
urine  in,  759 


785 

waxy  pallor  of  skin  in,  762 
weight  in.  760 

white  pneumonia  of,  asphyxia  in.  120 
X-rays  of.  768 
Syringe,  rectal,  1 1 1 
Systolic  pressure  in  adult,  2 
in  infant.  2 

Tabes  dorsalis,  521 

spasmatic,  506 
Tachycardia.  389 

anemic,  159 

paroxysmal,  380  300 
Taka-diastase  in  cnrontc  dyspepsia,  313 
Talcum  with  sodium  salicylate  for  mum- 

lificntion  of  umbilical  stump,  60 
Tannalbin,  114 
Tannic  acid,  diacctylic,  114 
Tannigen,  114 
Tannin,  astringent  action  of,  on  bowels, 

113 
Tannismuth,  114 
Tannoform,  114 
Tape,  measuring,  of  von  Pirquet,  28 
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sense  low  in  yaunfc  ctuldreo,  119 
Tay-Sachs'  idiocy,  523 

mistaken  for  rickets,  204 
Tea  in  alimentary  intoxicatioD,  296 

iD  dyspepsia,  304 
Teachers,  with  open  tuberculoBia,  danger 

ol  infeirting  children,  101 
Tcchnic  of  artilicial  feeding,  68 

of  breast  feeding,  43 

of  examination,  Chapter  HI,  p.  70 
Teoth,  anomalies  of,  247,  24S 

appeamnce,  early,  of,  247 
retarded,  of,  247 

cleansing  o(,  after  appeanwce  ot  inci- 
sora,67 

cutting  of,  29 

erupting,  order  of,  30 

green  deposit  on,  248 

grinding  of,  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 
460 

in  rickets,  I9S.  247,  248 

incisor,  first  to  appear,  30 

orthodontia  in,  248 

present  at  birth,  247 

rash  from,  248 

spasmophilia  from,  248 
TelnnRicrlasis,  852 
Tempcrnture,  axillary,  71 

lialhing,  for  reducing,  106,  107 

l>ody,  of  infant,  14 

development  of  sense  of,  32 

inguinal,  71 

norma]  range  of,  14 

of  normal  child,  maintenance  of,  67 

of  ii>om,  for  children,  67 

rectal,   71 

Hubnormal,  in  premature  children,  122 
Irt'ulment  of,  108 

taking  of,  71 
TemiJorsl  vein  for  intravenous  injection, 

120 
Tendon  reflexes  of  new-born,  34 
Tenement  anemia,  162 
Tenia,  hemic  poison,  167 

Knginala,  'StH 
Tm>lh  rush,  -248 
Tewles  affected  in  mumps.  687 

anomalies  in  ponition  of,  4.')3 

tulK-ri-ulo.<iK  of,  71)5 

tumors  of,  456 
Test-meal  in  chronic  dyspciHiia,  309,  312 
Tetanic  facics.  142,  536 


in,  530 


:.  142 
Tetanoid  eondil 

Tetnniis  ne<mat(i 

Imcitlus  demon  si  rated  ii 
brea»t-mJlk  in,  143 
bromiclcH  in,  14.3 
chloral  hvdmie  in,  143 
cyanosis  in,  142 
diagnosis  of,  143 
enteroclj'sis  in.  143 
etiology  uf,  142 


Tetanus  neonfttorum,  feeding  in, 143 
hyperpytExia  in,  142 
incubation  period  of,  142 
magnesium  salu  in,  143 
opisthotonos  in,  143 
packs  in,  143 
prognosis  of,  143 
quiet  in,  143 

respiratory  diaturbancM  in,  142 
rigidity  in,  142 
risus  sardonicut  in,  142 
scrum  therapy  of,  142 
spasms  in,  142 
symptoms  of,  142 
temperature,  rise  of,  in,  142 
tetanic  facics  in,  142 
treatment  of,  143 
trismus  in,  142 

umbilical  wound  responsible  for,  98, 
142 
Tetany  (see  Spasmophilia),  630 

latent,  530 
TtU  rarri  in  ricket«,  200,  201,  20* 
Tetereile  biattpiratrirr,  45 
Therapy  and  prophylaxis.  Chapter  V,  p.  98 

general.  100 
Thennocauttry  in  hemorrhage  of  cord,  144 
Thermometer,  minute,  71 
"niiemich,  Martin:  General  consideratiofM 
Chapter  I,  p.  1 ;  Chapter  II,  p.  36;  Chap- 
ter  m.  p.  70;  Chapter  IV,  p.  86; 
Chapter  V,  p.  98 
Thin-blooded,  160 
Thirst  in  purulent  meningilis,  406 
Thoracentesis,  exploratorv,  70 
TboTBcic  wall,  malformatJons  of,  3 
Thorax  compression  of,  in  treatment  of  as- 
phyxia of  nev-born,  126 
of  new-born,  I,  3 
Throat,  examination  of.  71 .  72 

method  of  holding  chikl  in,  72 
Throml>asthenia,  hereditar}-,  185 
Thromlxieytolosis,  185 
Thrombopenia,  1*4,  185 
Thrombosis  of  cavernous  sinus,  457 
of  cranial  vctuiels,  490 
of  mesentery  in  chtomeis.  164 
of  umbihcal  stump,  136,  140 
sinus,  476 
Thrush,  246 
emliolic  abscess  in,  247 
feeding  in,  247 
pinidii  in,  247 
m  catarrhal  stomatitis,  242 
monilia  Candida  in,  247 
mouth-washing,  cause  of.  247 
pacifiers,  medicated  in,  247 
Thymus  giand,  dulnesa  of.  76 

hvperplasia  of,  in  exudative  dlathmas 

'215.217,  218,219 
h\-]>crpUstic,  asphyxia  of  new-boni  fnm, 
126 
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Thyroid  body,  226 

feeding  of,  in  h^^pothyreoses,  234 
Id  treatJDgobesity,  dangers  of, 311 
pathology  of,  226 
preparatiODS  of,  bo 
swelling  of,  in  pertums,  u>u 
tmnapkntation  of,  in  hvpothyreosia, 
234 
ThjToxin,  234 

in  treatment  of  hypothyreoaes,  234 
Time  spent  in  sleeping,  35 
Tinctures,  sroioBtic,  117 
Tinea,  capitis,  837 
circinata.  835 
cnfris,  836 
favosa,  S34 
tonsurans,  837 
trichophytina,  S3S 
capitis,  837 
corporis.  835 

Tolerance,' 257,  261,  262 

testa,  420 
Tongue  blade,  use  of,  72,  73,  74 

depressor,  72,  73,  74 

geographical,  217 

rhythmic  traction  of,  in  asphyxia,  126 

strawberry,  in  scarlet  fever,  593 
Tonic  convulsions,  34 

spasms  in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 
Tonics,  choice  of,  118 
Tonsils,  abscess  of,  250 

diseases  of,  248 

faucia),  249 

hyperplasia  of,  252 

in  exudative  diathesis,  21S.  217 

hypertrophy  of,  in  scrofula,  731 

lymphosarcoma  of,  252 

pharyngeal,  acute  inflammation  of,  351 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  468 

tuberculosis   of,   histology   of,  737 
primary,  721 
Torsion  spasm,  progressive,  524 

neurosis,  525 
Total  acidity  of  stomach  contents,  9 

metal  lolism,  19 

nitrogen  of  milk,  4 
Tourniquet  te.'t  in  scarlet  fever,  584 
Tower  head,  487 

Toxic  breathing  in  alimentary  intoxica- 
tion, 292 

manifestations    in    nutritional     distur- 
bances. 289 
Toxicosis,  alimentary,  291 
Toxin  antitoxin  inoculation,  640 
Toxins  of  acute  intestinal  diseases,  hemic 
poisons.  1G7 

of  nephrosis,  hemic  poisons,  167 
Toxogenous  anemia,  166,  171 
Trachea,  catarrh  of,  364 

diphtheria  of,  649 

pressure  on,  by  tuberculous  nodes.  726 
Tracheal  l>Tnph  nodes  in  tuberculosis,  726 

727 
Tracheobronchitis,  364 


Tracheotomy  in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  6S0i 
668 
in    obstructioa    of    respiration   in  the 
larynx,  110 
Tragus,  pressure  on,  for  determining  pain 

in  external  auditory  canal.  75 
Training  of  child,  commencement  of,  69 

schooui,  106 
Transfusion  in  anemia,  173 

in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  184 
Transitional  cells  in  children,  2 
Transmission  of  conta^ous  diseases,  572 
Transplantatioa  of  thyroid  in  hypothyrc- 

oses,  234 
Transposition  of  great  vessels,  399 
Trapezius,  hematoma  of,  130 
TraumalA,  birth,  127 

causing  asphyxia  of  the  new-bom,  126 
psychic,  causing  anemia,  175 
Traumatic  pseudomeningocele,  491 
Tremor,  acute  cerebral,  493 
essential  hereditary,  528 
in  meningitis.  461,  472 
Trephine  in  cranial  puncture,  84 
Treponema  pallidum,  7S0 
Trichina  causing  poUmyositis,  529 
Trichocephalus,  hemic  poison,  165 
Trichophytosis,  835 

corporis,  835 
Tricuspid  insufficiency ,  405 

stenosis,  400 
Trismus  in  tetanus,  142 
Trammer's  teat  in  meningococcus  men- 

ingitie,  470 
Trommsdorf 's  test  for  leucocytes,  56 
■  Tropholabile,  261,  289 
Trophostabilc,  261 
Trophotoxic  anemia,  170 

treatment  of,  173 
Trousseau's  phenomenon  in  spasmophilia, 

531 
Trypsin,  9 

Tubercle  bacilli,  demonstration  of,  737 
by  antiformin  method,  737 
by  injection  in  guinea  pig,  737 
in  spinal  fluid,  475 
in  stools,  737 
in  tonsils,  737 

obtaining  of,  for  examination,  737 
Tubercle,  median  labial,  8 
Tul>erculide,  819 
of  skin,  728- 
papular,  824 
papulo-necratic,  824 
papulosquamous,  824 
Tuberculin  coryia,  349 
old,  subcutaneous  injections  of.  738 
conjunctival  instillation  of,  738 


focal  reactions  of,  738 

^neral  reactions  of,  738 

m I m cutaneous  injections  of,  738 

negative  reactions  in.  738.  741 

percutaneous  inunction  of,  738,  741 
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812  in: 

Tuberculin  old,  positive  reactions  io,  739, 
740,  741 
theories  of  reaction  in,  737,  738 

reaction,  729,  737 

by  conjunctivaJ  instillation,  741 
by  cutimeous  \-aceination,  738,  739 
by  intracutaneous  method,  738 
by  percutaneous  inunction,  738,  741 
by  subcutaneous  method,  738.  740 
in   chronic    pulmonary   tuberculosis, 

738.735 
in  cow,  55 

in  tuberculosis,  720.  723,  724 
lackine  in  eruption  or  measles,  613 
method  of  obtaining,  737 
signification  ot,  738,  742 
treatnCDt.  748 
Tuberculosis,  Part  IX,  p.  720 

acquired.  720,  721 

activated  by  measles.  577 

age  of  infection  in,  720 

allerKy  in.  722 

ancrma  in,  162,  167 

antibodies  in,  722,  735,  737 

Bpotoxins  in.  738 

baciUus  of,  720 

1 10 vine  type,  720 
human  tyjw,  720 

breast  feeding  in,  37 

branchial  lymph  nodes  in,  726 

calcification  in,  721 

cavernous  pulmonary,  720.  723,  728 

cavity  formation  in  lungs  in,  720.  723 

cervical.  730 

chicken-pox.  effect  of.  in,  722 

chronic  pulmoniir>'.  T.i.'i 

riinicAJ  manifestation  of,  723,  724.  725 

conaeniUl.  720,  721 

cough  in.  726 

rcnoniblonce  to  that  of  i«rtuKsi«. 
726.  728 

cow's  milk.  unlx>ile<l.  causing.  721 

cutHPi-oUK.  72fi 

cvnnosi-,  in.  726 

dralh-ralc  from.  94,  723 

d'l->jiine'»  sign  in,  726 

distribution  <if.  bv  lyniph-chonncln.  722 
bloiHl,  722 
irrcKiiliir,  723 

drumstick  fingi-rx  in,  726 

ergiiii's  in.  7*1,  737 

en'thcma  noilcisum  in.  728 

fviiil  infection  of.  720 

trequi'iicv  of.  723 

g«.-ln.-intc-tinal,  720,  721 

general  inili:ir\-.  4."iS 

«l;ilul.lhir.  721 

h:mln<.rk.«frrHof,on,722 

lii'riiiiIoBi'niiiiH.  723 

hcniorrhuges  in,  Is.") 

berMlilnn-  liiint  in.  73.'> 
tmnxnilssum  of.  720 

htimnn  tyiic  i.f.  720 

infection  in,  njie  of,  in,  r20 
mode  of,  721 


Tuberctilmis,  infectious  diseases,  effects  of 

on,  722 
inheritance  of,  720 
intestinal.  720,  721,  722 
Koch's  discoveries  in,  720 
latency  of  infection  in,  720,  723 
Uchen  in,  728 
lymph  nodes  in,  721,  723,  726 

cervical,  730 

mesenteric,  730 

palpation  of,  726 

percussion  of,  726,  727 

pharyngeal,  730 

rupture  of,  into  bronchus,  727 

sublingual,  730 

tonsillar,  730 
lymphogenous,  723 
meafles  effect  of,  on,  722 
mesenteric,  730 
miliarv,  728,  729 

spread  of.  728 

nodulea  in.  721 
mode  of  infection  in,  720,  72t 
of  apex,  721 

of  bono,  458.  724,  728,  729 
of  bronchi,  722 
of  bronchial  lymph  nodes,  721 
of  chei'k,  primary,  721 
of  choroid,  729 
of  conjunctiva,  secondary.  722 
of  different  lolies.  721 
of  intestines.  722 
of  joints.  4.58,  7'!4 
oflungH   (see    Puknonar>-    tiiberculosia, 

primary).  727 
of  mesenteric  lymph  nodes.  343.  722 
of  mouth.  722,  729 
nf  mucous  membranes,  721.  729 
of  nose  primary,  721 
sfciiiidnry.  722 
of  peritoneum.  343. 722 
adhcHtvc  form  of,  344 
diagnoxis  of.  344 
exuiliilive  form  of.  344 
treatment  of,  345 
of  pleura.  722,  728 
of  |)oor,  724.  725 

of  retroi>eritoneal  l\-mph  nodn>,  343 
<)f  rich,  724.  72.5 
of  .leroii^  membranea.  730 
of  wxuni  organs.  729 
of^kin.  721.  728,729,  818 
of  «p|p.n.  72<» 
of  ton«il,  primary,  721 
of  uililer,  56 
of  u[i|i<>r  air  passages,  729 
o|>pn.  723,  (2.5 
irhoiil  chiidrp 
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peribronchitis 
phiiringcni.  mvundar^'.  730 
phlviteniilir  In,  728 
phirntal.  720 
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l^iberculosis,  poetmortem  finding  in,  720, 

721,  723,724,  726,  728,  735 
predJapositioD  for,  720 
pregcBjicy  in,  722 
preventian  of,  in  children,  100 
primary  lesion  of,  720,  721,  723 
primary  stage  of,  723, 725 
anemia  in,  725 
emaciation  in,  725 
fever  in,  725 
night  Bweatfl  in,  726 
pubertal,  723 
pulmonary,  721,  722 

cavernous,  720 
reinfection  in,  722 
rupture  of  casesting  node  into,  727 
scrofula  <g.  v.),  a  symptom-complex  of, 

730 
eecondaiy  stage  of,  723,  728 
spread  of,  in  body,  721 
stages  of,  723 
statistics  of,  723,  724,  725 
subcutaneous,  720 
sublingual,  730 
Urtiaiy  stage  of,  723,  735 
test,  720 

tonsillar,  secondary,  730 
tracheal  lymph  nodes  in,  726 

pressure  in,  726 
transmission  of,  720 
tuberculides  in,  728 

tuberculin  reaction  in,  720,  723,  724,  825 
ulcers,  intestinal,  in,  722 
Widal  test  in  suspected  miliary,  729 
work,  bard,  effect  of,  on,  722 
X-rays  in  enlarged  nodes  in,  726,  727 

in  miliarv.  729 
Tuberculous  children,  open-air  schools  for, 

105 
empyema,  380 
roeningitin,  458 

atypical  course  of.  463 

auditory  stimuli  increased  in,  459 

bed-sores  in,  462 

brain  tumor  in,  464 

Brudzinski  's  sign  in,  460 

carpopedal  spasm  in.  464 

Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  in,  462 

chloral  hvdrate  for,  465 

choked  disc  in.  462 

choroidal  tulicrcles  in,  462,  404 

Chvo8ick  phenomenon  in,  464 

clinical  picture  of,  459 

clonic  epileptiform  convulsions  in.  463 

coma  in,  463 

cough  in.  459 

course  of,  459 

death  in,  464 

dermatographia  in,  460, 464 

diagnosis  of.  463 

diazo-rcarlton  in,  464 

diet  in.  465 

duration  of,  463 

emaciation  in.  402 

erythemata  in,  460 
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Tuberculous  menin^tia,  etiology  of,  458 
eyes  in,  402 

facial  phenomenon  in,  464 
fontanelle,  bul^n^  of,  in,  403 

Cding  of  teeth  m,  458 
iacne  in,  459 

relief  of,  in,  465 
hectic  flushes  in,  459 
hemiplegia  in,  463 

crossed  in,  463 
hereditary  predisposition  to,  459 
hydrocepnalic  cry  in,  461 
hyperesthesia  of  skin  in,  459 
hyperpyrexia  in,  459 
improvement  in,  404 
intracranial  pressure  in,  461 
iodoform  for,  465 
Kemig  's  sign  in,  460, 463 
ktesofwei^tin,  459 
lumbar  puncture  in,  457,  458,  461, 

404,  465 
measles  and,  458 
mercurial  ointment  for,  465 
meteorism  in,  464 
monoplegia  in,  403 
nutrient  enemata  in,  405 
nystagmus  in,  462 
obstipation  in.  459, 403 
paralytic  sjrmptorns  in,  461 
pathogenesis  of,  458 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of,  464 
pstholo^c  anatomy  of,  458 
pertussis  and,  458 
v.  Pirquet'steetin,  461 
potassium  iodide  for,  405 
pressure,  intracranial,  in  461 
prognosis  of,  464 
ptosis  in,  402 
pulse  in,  461,  463 
pupils  in,  400,  462 
pyelitis  m,  404 
quiet  in,  465 
recovery  in,  462 
reflexes  in,  402 
respiration  in,  462,  463 
retention  of  urine  in,  403 
retracted  abdomen  m,  402 
rigidity  in,  400,  462 
rubber  hand  to  neck  in,  465 
scaphoid  abdomen  in,  402. 463 
sighing  respiration  in.  403 
spasmophilia  and,  464 
spinal  fluid  in,  464 
stools  in,  459 
strabismus  in,  462 
swallowing,  difficult,  in,  462 
temperature  in,  450 
tetany  in,  404 
trauma  in.  458 
treatment  of,  464 
tube  feeding  in,  405 
tubercle  bacilU  in  spinal  fluid.  464 
typhoid   fever,  differentiation  from. 


464 


uid,  464 
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TubercuIouB  meningitis,  urine,  examina- 
tion of,  in  suspected,  464 
visual  stimuli  increased  in,  459 
vomitinsin,  459,  4410 
weight,  Toss  of,  in,  458 
winting  in,  462 
yawning  tn,  460 
Tuberculous  peritonitis  in  scrofula,  734 
Tubular  nephropathy,  428 
course  of,  429 
diphtfaentic,  430 
etiology  of,  428 
pathoRenesis  of,  428 
patholofcy  or,  428 
prognosis  of,  429 
symptomatolo^  of,  428 
Tumor,  c«rebral,  497 
of  brain,  in  tuberculous  menii^tis,  464 
of  genilo-urinary  tract,  455 
of  pharynT,  252 
Turgor  of  infant's  akin,  14 
Twins,  anemia  in,  161 

nursing  oF,  47 
Tympanic  membrane,  examination  of,  75 

of  new-bom,  355 
Tympanum,  purulent  matter  in,  356 
Typhoid  fever,  688 

abscesses  of  skin  in,  6A4 
agglutination  test  in.  695 
antityphoid  vaccination  in,  696 
bacillus  typhoflui  in,  688 

in  purulent  meningitis,  46S 
blood  in,  691 
bowel  movements  in,  691 
breast  feeding  contraindicsted  in,  37 
bronchitis  in,  691,  692 
broocbo-pneiunoDia  in,  693 


e  organism  of,  683 
clinical  picture  of,  689 
coroplicntions  of,  692 
eongenital,  689 
decubitus  in,  694,  696 
definition  of.  688 
diagnosis  of,  694 

differential,  from  appendicitis.  694 
from    meningococcus  meningitis. 

472 
from  miliary  tubereulosis,  698 
diarrha'ain,092 
diaio-rcartion  in,  695 
digi-stive  ByKiem  in,  mi 
endogenous  hemolytic  |xjL*in,  106 
epiilemiea  of.  6K9 
cpistaxisin  'STtA.  693 
erythema  of  skin  in,  693 
fewr  in,  690 
gnll-bladiliT  in.  «.«» 
heart  in.  691,  tl'.)3 
hemorrhafies.  inliwlinal,  in.  698 
hydrolherupy  in,097 


liver'"" 
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Typhoid  ferer.  osseous  system  in,  694 
otitis  media  in,  693 
parotid  ^nd  in,  693 
pathologic  anatomy  of,  689 
predisposition  to.  689 
prodromes  in,  690 
prognosis  of,  692,  695 
prophylaxis  of,  695 
recurreneea  in,  694 
respiratory  tract  m,  693 
rose  spots  in,  691, 692, 693 


spleen,  enlarged,  in.  691, 692 
tongue  in,  690  692 
transmission  of,  688 
treatment  of,  896 

dietetic,  696 

ph^vaical,  690 
vaccination  in,  696 
vomiting  in,  692. 693 
Widal  agglutination  t«at  in,  69S 
Typhoid-liks  gastro-cnteritis  in  iatotioml 
tmct,  315 

I'onBR,  cleanliness  of,  55 

tuberculosis  of,  56 
I'ffenheimcr's  tetanic  fari^,  536 
ricer,  corneal,  in  scrofula,  732 
of  umbilical  wound,  135,  137,  139 
of  umbilicus,  137.  139 
diphtheria  o/,  139 

treatment  of,  139 
tuberculous  intestinal,  722 
ntra-violet  ray  in   trestmcnt  of  rickets. 

206 
UmbiLcal  cord,  anatomy  of,  133 

compression  of,  causing  asphvxia  of 

new-bom,   125 
bemiaof,  134 

mummificstion  of,  133.  134.  133 
separation  of,  133 
fungus,  139 
hemorrhage.  143 
bleeding  time  in,  144 
coagulation  time  in,  144 
epinephrin  in,  144 
gelatin  solutions  in,  141 
idiopathic,  143 
serum,  human,  for,  144 
thermocautery  in,  144 
whole  blood  in.  144 
hernia.  V.».  3.t7 
funicular.  134 
rinK,  arule  inflammalion  of,  139 
stump,  slvcess  of,  140 
adenomata  of.  139 
bismuth  sulifcaltate  for,  136 
lilenorrhonof.  135.  130,  137,  139 
liolus  alba  steriiiied  for.  136 
chloraretie  acid  to.  139 
dry  methoii  of  treating.  138 
enteroteratomata  of,  139 
fungus  of.  13.1.  !.'» 
gangrene  of,  135, 130. 140 
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Umbilical  stump,  Rranulomft  of,  139 

migratory  mfection  of,  140 

mummification  of,  134,  135 

omphalitis  of ,  135 

penarteritis  of,  136 

periphlebitis  of,  136 

silver  nitrate  to,  139 

thrombosis  of,  136 

stearat«  of  udc  for,  136 

ulcer  of,  135,  137 
ulc«r,    137 

vein,  lymphoDgitis  of,  140 
wound,  134 

asepsis  of,  66 

batns,  daneere  from,  in  institutions 
in  treating,  136 

bismuth  subgallate  for.  66 

blenoirhccaof,  135, 136,  137, 139 

bolus  alba  for,  66 

care  of.  66 

delayed  healing  of,  136 

diphtheria  of,  139 

diying  powders  in,  66 

fungus  of,  136 

ganereneof,  136, 140 

mila  diseases  of,  136 

moist  dressinK  to  be  avoided,  66 

omphalitia.  circumscribed,  136 

penarteritis  of,  136 

periphlebitis  of,  136 

severe  diseaaes  of,  136 

talcum  with  sodium  salicylate  for,  66 

tetanus  from,  98, 142 

thrombosis  of,  136 

treatment  of,  136 

ulceration  of,  136 
Umbilicus,  anomajics,  congenital,  of,  134 
diphtheria  of,  139 
diseases  of,  133 

endarteritis  obliterans  of  vessels  of,  134 
excoriation  of,  137 
fistula  of,  135 
fungus  of,  139 
gangrene  of,  135,  140 
Kranuloma  of,  139 
hemorrhage  of,  142 
infections  of,  135 

Meckel's  diverticulum,  patent,  at,  136 
persistence  of  omphalomesenteric  duct 

at.  135,  139 
pvodcrmia  around,  137 
ulcer  of,  139 

treatment  of,  139 
wound  of,  133 
UncontroUnble  acts,  561 

ideas,  561 
Under-nourished  children,  211 
United  StatcH.  deaths  of  infants  under  one 

>-pnrin,  1918,  88 
Umchus.  fistula  due  to  persistence  of,  135. 
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,  420 


in,  421 

due  to  nitroeen  retention,  421 
eclamptic,   420 
lumbar  puncture  in,  421 


Uremia,  sleeping,  421 

treatment  of^  421 
Ureters,  cathenzatjon  of,  80 
Urethra,  infection  of,  by  gaping  of  vulva, 

13 
Uric  acid  infarcts  of  kidneys,  13, 154 
Urinary  tract,  purulent  diseases  of,  439 
Urine,  characteristics  of,  at  birth,  12 

collection  of,  for  examination,  80 

examination  of,  419 

in  alimentary  intoxication,  293 

in  arthritism,  222 

in  meningococcus  meningitis,  469 

in  tuberculous  meningitis,  464. 

Nylander's  t«st  in,  293 

quantity  of,  420 

oaazone  test  in,  293 

retention  of,  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 
463 

Trommer's  test  in,  293 
Urobilin,  formation  of,  166 
Urticaria,  788,  803 

eggs  causing,  804 

food  causing,  804 

giant,  805 

Itching  in,  804 

lobster  causing,  804 

of  mucous  membranes,  804 

ordinary,  803,  804 

[Mpulosa,  803,  805 

gigmentosa  definition  of,  825 
differential  diagnosis,  82B 
etiology  of,  826 
prognosis  of,  826 
svmptotns  of,  826 
treatment,  of  826 

porcellanea,  803 

relation  to  strophulus,  805 
to  prurigo,  807 

nibra,  803 

serum  causing,  805 

simile,  803, 804 

strawberries  causing,  804 

treatment  of.  805,  807,  808 


Uterus.  lactogen  of,  151 

Vaccination,  630 

against  small-pox,  accidental  inoculation 

from,  636 
appearance  after,  633 
complications  of,  634 
dangers   to   unvaccinated    persons 

from,  636,  637 
epidemics  before,  631 
exanthem  from,  634 
German  law  for,  Kll 
in  chronic  dvepepsia,  311 
in  disturbed  nutrition,  209 
injuries  from,  635 
method  of,  632 
positive  reaction  in,  635 
second,  634 
syphilis  from,  632' 
vaccinia  from  636 
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VaccmatioD,  antityphoid,  696 
in  constitutionally  weak  children,  299 
of  tuberculin,  738 
Vaccines  in  articular  metostasia,  151 
in  furuncuioaia,  815 
in  pertussis,  081 
in  typhoid  fever,  696 
Vaccinia,  636 

Vaginal  hemorrhage  of  new-born,  154,  155 
Vagus  hypertonia  in  exudative  diathesis, 

319 
Valvular  leaiooa  of  heart,  392 
acquired,  403 
aortic,  401,  404 
clinical  picture  of,  404 
diagnosis  of,  400 
mitral,  401,  403,  404 
prognosis  of,  406 
prophylaxis  of,  406 
symptoms  of,  405 
treatment  of,  406 
tricuspid,  405 
Varicella,  623 
clinical  picture  of,  624 
complications  of,  627 
courae  of,  627 
definition  of,  623 
diagnosis  of,  628 

differentiation  from  small-pox,  628 
eruption  tn,  624,  625,  926 
incubative  period  of,  624 
mouth  affected  in,  625 
orxanism  of,  unknown,  623 
pneumonia  arresting  eruption  in,  627 
prodromes  usually  lacking,  624 
prognosis  of,  630 
prophylaxis  of,  630 
second  attacks  rare  in,  624 
treatment  of,  630 
vocal  cords,  eruption  on,  in,  628 
vulva  affected  in,  025 
Variola,  differentiation  from  varicella,  628 
eruption  in,  628 
primary  focus  in  note,  US 
Varioloid,  628,  631 

Vegetable  diet  in  exudative  diathesis,  223 
Vegetations,  adenoid,  353 
Vegetative  man  of  Kocher,  229 
Venous  murmurs,  393 
Ventricles  of  brain,  puncture  of,  in  hvdro- 
cephuluH.  4X3 
in   meningitis.  471 
of  heart,  weight  of,  at  liirth    1 
size  of,  at  birth,  1 
Vemix  caseona  in  external  auditorv  canal, 

aw 

Veridf  rrianlr.  la  pelile,  624 
Veronal  in  alimentiirj-  i   ' 
nof.  I 


Vcr 
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iitmpiit  of,  843 
pknir  juvenilis.  843 
VfrH'brul  column,  rigidity  of,  in  tuliercu- 
lous  mi'ningiiLf,  4M) 
tulxTculrwinof,  in  Hcmtiila.  73,i 
VcNico-uoibilicul  liguini'iitH,  origin  of.  134 


Vincent's  an^na,  251 

differentiated    from  diphtheritic  ■&• 
gina.  656,  657 
Vision  at  tnree  months,  32 
Vitamins  19 

in  rickets,   19,  196,  207 
in  scurvy,  19 
Vocal  cords,  eruption  of  varicella  on,  626 

spasm  of,  in  spasmophilia,  533 
Vomiting,  acetonemic,  222 
in  acute  dyspepsia,  289, 307 
in  alimentary  mtoxication,  292 
in  arthritiam,  222 
in  congenital  spastio  pyloric  stenosis, 

322 
in  meningococcus  meningitis,  466,  468, 


J,  327 

of  infants,  habitual,  325 
uncontrollable,  325 

periodic,  326 
Vulva,  gaping  of,  at  birth,  13 
Vulvo- vaginitis,  449 

course  of,  451 

prophylaxis  of,  491 

symptoms  of,  450 

treatment  of,  451 

Waleiko  delayed  in  ricketa,  197 

not  to  be  hastened,  68 

time  of  first,  33 
Warming  tub  in  subnormal  temperature. 


Wart.  ( 

treatment  of,  843 
Washing  of  eyes,  66 
of  mouth,  unnecewary  during  firat  yeav, 
66 
Wassermann  reaction,  751,  754,  779,  780l 

785 
Water  cancer,  246 
cereal,  05 

contents  of  adult,  1 
of  child.  1 
of  fetus.  1 

cure  treatment  in  chronic dyapepMa,  314 

excretion  in  itffancy,  19 

function  of,  in  metabolism.  18 

loKK  of,  how  prevented.  110,  111 

melhwl   of   calculating   amount   of,    to 
fpLKting,  64 

on  the  brain.  458 

retention,  19,  23 
"WiiHry  bloo<l."  116 
Weaning.  51,  306 

lirenflt  feeding  replaced  in,  51 

feeding  1>cforo  and  after,  SI 

followed  by  ovulation.  43 

grnilual.  in  pregnant  women.  43 

method  of.  51 

niixc..ldielin,51,52 

M.iip  in,  fil,  S2 

time  for,  61 
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Weamng,  to  be  tried  before,  49,  50 
Weighing  of  child  to  detennine  number  of 

feedings,  47 
Weight  at  birth,  23 

of  American  children,  24 

average,  during  firat  year,  25 

curve,  262 


290 

factora  affecting.  24 
increase  by  weeka,  25 
by  years,  26 
lest  of  feeding,  48 
loaa  of,  in  the  new-bom,  24 
of  brain,  average,  28 
periods  of  increaae  in,  27 
phyeiologic  loss  of,  24 
relation  to  height,  26 
Beaaonai  increase  in,  27,  28 
table  showing  increase  in,  26 

average  increase  in,  25 
weekly  increase  of,  48 
Welfare  movement,  child,  102 
Werlhofs  disease,  184 
idiopathic,  184 
thrombopenia  in,  184,  185 
treatment  of,  185 
Wet  feet,  care  of,  67 

Wet-nurse,  amount  of  milk  secreted  by,  48 
changing  of,  53,  73,305 
contraction   of    syphilis   from    feeding 

syphilitic  child,  124 
diseases  detrimental  to  employing,  54 
duration  of  laplAtioa  in,  41 
employment  agencies  supplying,  dangers 

expense  of,  54 

fat  contente  of  milk  of,  48 

for  premature  children,  124 

hygiene  of.  41 

mixed  feeding  by,  54 

must  not  nurse  syphilitio  child,  124 

nursing  own  child  as  well,  53 

palminR  off  other  infants  as  her's,  53 

physical  enunination  of,  53 

syphilitic,  danger  of  infection  front,  101 

to  be  protected  from  syphiUtie  child, 
124 

to  be  secured  from  lying-in  hospital,  53 

von  Pirquet  's  reaction  of,  not  a  contra- 
indication for  nursing  child,  53 

Wassermaun  reaction  to  be  made  before 
employing,  53 
Wet-nursing:,  62, 124 

from  ethical  sense,  52 
Wheal,  urticarial.  803 
Wheat  flour  in  infant  feeding,  61 
Whey.  257 

carbohydrates  and,  295 

diluted,  in  intestinal  infections, 

formation  of,  9 

in  alimentary  intoxication,  298 
Whitehead  mouth  gag,  74 
Whole  blood  in  melena,  149 

in  umbilical  hemorrhage,  144 
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Whooping  cough  (see  Pertussis),  672 
Widal  agglutination  test  in  typhoid  fever, 

695,  729 
Wilson's  disease,  524 
Winckel'a  disease,  endogenous  hemolytic 

form  of  sepais  of  new-born,  146 
Windpocken,  623 

Wine,  effects  of,  on  nursing  mother,  42 
Wine  of  antimony  in  acuto  dyspepsia,  308 

of  pepsin,  117 
Winking  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  4S2 
"Witch's"  milk,  14,  151, 
lactogen,  causing.  151 
resemblance  to  colostrum,  151 
Worms,  round,  337 
tape,  338 
thread,  338 
Wound  erysipelas  from,  713 

umbilical,  134 
Wounds,  scarlet  fever  of,  581 
Wrist,  ossification  of  bones  of,  20 
Wry  neck,  causes  of,  130 
therapy  of,  131 

X-fw 

of  cella  turcica,  236 

of  exudative  diathesis,  218 

of  infantile  scurvy,  188 

of    lymphatic  leucemia    by  par»- 
vertebral  shadow,  178 

of  milary  tuberculosis  of  lung,  737 

of  myxedema,  233 

of  osteochondritis,  768 

of  osteopsathyrosis,  238 

ofrickets,  198,  204 

of  eyphiUs,  768 

of  thvmic  enlargements,  218 

of  tuberculosis,  736,  737 

of  tuberculous  nodes,  726,  727,  729 
in  treatment  of  anemia,  174 

of  leucemia,  183,  184 

of  lupus,  821 

of  moles,  851 

of  nevus,  851 

of  purpura  hemorrhagica,  185 

of  psoriasis,  834 

of  scrofuloderma,  822 
Umitations  of,  85 
Xanthelasma,  849 
Xanthelaamoidea,  825 
Xanthoma,  849 
Xeroderma,  844 
Xeroderma  pigmentosum,  847 


stearato  for  umbihcal  wound,  136 
Zona,  827 
Zwieback,  17 
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